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 «-resident’s Message 


RASHTRAPATI BHAVAN, 
New DE LHI. 


21st February, 1955. 


Shri R. R. Diwakar has been in public life ever 
since the Non-Co-operation Movement was started 
and has played a prominent part in it. At first his 
activities were naturally within his own Province but 
latterly as the movement spread, his field of activities 
also spread. He has been engaged in many kinds of 
activities which is not often the case with people who 
are politicians. He has been a journalist which 
many politicians are but he has wider and deeper 
interest in things literary and cultural which all jour- 
nalists and politicians cannot claim and he has made 
no inconsiderable contribution of his own. His work 
in the Constituent Assembly and the Central Legis- 
lature marked him out for a ministerial appointment 
which he got and which ultimately led him to the 
Governorship of one of the major Provinces of the 
Union. He has been filling that post with dignity 
and has at the same time acquired popularity. He 
maintains his interest in literary and cultural matters 
and is associated with many organisations connected 
with them. It has been a pleasure and privilege to 
have had him as a colleague and co-worker during 
the period of struggle and also since the attainment 
of Swaraj. I offer him my sincerest congratulations 
and best wishes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


We have great pleasure in presenting this volume to our readers 
on the occasion of the sixtieth birthday of Shri Ranganatha Ramachandra 
Diwakar. It symbolises the gratitude of the Kannada people to one who 
has served Karnataka so well. But it is. not a laudatory volume. While it 
_ seeks to make a dispassionate appraisal of the life and work of Shri Diwa- 
kar, a large part of it is devoted to the portrayal of the greatness and 
glory of Karnataka. We feel that such studies of India’s component 
parts should be encouraged not only to achieve her greater integration, 
but also to promote better and intimate understanding among the 
different linguistic communities in the country. That is yiae. this volume 
has been planned in English and not in Kannada. 


Shri Diwakar does not need to be smothered with superlative praise 
in order to establish his eminence. Despite his retiring disposition and 
_aversion for the limelight, his stature as patriot and scholar is as 
massive and towering as that of any other leader. Till the advent of 
freedom to India, the life of Shri Diwakar had been an uninterrupted 
record of suffering and self-abnegation. And yet there was no need for 
him to choose such a hard and difficult path. With his high intellectual 
equipment, there were many opportunities for personal advancement in 
his youthful years. But he preferred penury, sweat and tears to the gauds 
of office under an alien regime and to the attractions of an easy-going 
but uneventful life. Service of the nation became the mission of his life. 


It was the great good fortune of Shri Diwakar that he came under 
the spell of outstanding personalities, each of whom in his own unique 
way moulded his career and outlook on life. The shining example of 
Lokamanya Tilak influenced Shri Diwakar’s decision to dedicate his life 
to the service of the nation. The matchless leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi transformed him into a practical thinker and a man of action, 
while his spiritual and philosophic outlook was largely moulded by Shri 
Aurobindo. It is remarkable that these qualities, so different from one 
another, have found a happy blending in his mental make-up. 


INTRODUCTION 


Despite his devotion and attachment to Karnataka, Shri Diwakar's 
loyalty comprehends the whole of India. Both through his innumerable 
writings and by personal example, he has consistently emphasised the 
need for strengthening national unity by subordinating regional and lin- 
guistic affiliations. And yet fewer men in Karnataka have striven so 
hard or so long for gaining recognition and respect for her from the rest 
of India. He may not have been the animator of the idea of linguistic 
provinces, but till his assumption of office in Free India he had been the 
mainstay of the movement for the unification of Karnataka. His able 
advocacy of Karnataka’s case, which had been prepared by him with 
remarkable thoroughness, won both for him and his cause the warm 
appreciation of the Nehru Committee. 


Shri Diwakar is versatile in every sense of that word. Though qualified 
for the bar, he chose the teaching profession in order that he could impart 
his own patriotic fervour to the young men and young women that came un- 
der his influence. But this relatively sedentary pursuit could not hold _his 
boundless energies which clamoured for much wider outlets. He found 
in journalism a more satisfying medium for exercising his rapidly deve- 
loping talents and overflowing energies. Wielding a facile pen, both in 
Kannada and English, and packing his arguments with irrefutable logic, 
Shri-Diwakar soon won recognition as a prolific and distinguished writer. 


His long spells of imprisonment under the former regime deepened 
his thirst for knowledge, besides stimulating in him an urge for intro- 
spection. The wide reading that accompanied these yearnings inevitably 
broadened his mental horizon, imparting a great measure of mellowness 
to his writings. His works on the Upanishads and the Gita and his ex- 
position of Shri Aurobindo’s philosophy give us a valuable insight into the 
vastness of his intellectual and mental equipment. His book entitled 
“Satyagraha: Its Technique and History” is a lucid commentary on the 
Gandhian philosophy of non-violent action, and has been acclaimed as a 
standard. work on the subject. The eulogy of Shri Diwakar as a noted 
man of letters is best recorded by the fact that he was elected to preside 
over.the Kannada Sahitya Sammelan, which is the foremost literary con- 
ference in Karnataka. by * 


It was the proud claim of Mahatma Gandhi that he was a practical 
visionary. There would be ample justification if Shri Diwakar also laid 
claim to this distinction. He is not a Utopian, but he firmly believes that 
the ideals of justice and equality can and must be established in the 
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government of human affairs. By birth, he belongs to an orthodox family, 
but this fact did not deter him from presiding over a committee charged 
with the task of recommending the liquidation of the caste system. 
Wealth does not attract him, but he certainly does not admire poverty. 
Having himself felt its pangs, he knows that poverty, which brings un- 
deserved humiliation and suffering in its train, is among the six major 
‘sins’ that afflict mankind. He, therefore, wants a rearrangement of society 
so that want may no longer darken the lives of the people. In the hey- 
day of his crusade for the unification of Karnataka, his chief argument was 
economic. With remorseless logic and statistics, he argued that plan- 
ning for the economic well-being of the Kannada-speaking community 
would merely end in a fantastic chimera unless all the widely-scattered 
Karnataka areas were first brought together under a single government. 
He has also pleaded for a thorough survey of the resources of Karnataka 
with a view to their development for the benefit of the common man. 


Shri Diwakar has seen many ups and downs in his life. He began 
as a teacher and became a political agitator and a journalist and developed 
into a scholar and a thinker. In Free India, he has risen to the position 
of a Central Minister and is now the Governor of a State. And yet Diwa- 
kar, the man, has remained unchanged. Power has not succeeded in 
weakening his allegiance to high principles. On the contrary, it has con- 
firmed his faith in them. He is the same quiet, unassuming and generous 
person. One recalls with genuine amazement how ‘this slender and soft- 
spoken man could have defied the leonine violence that had been unleashed 
to suppress the “Quit India” movement. The extent of his courage and for- 
titude will be better known when the full account of those exciting and 
dangerous days is published. 


Nevertheless, Shri Diwakar’s achievement as a patriot and as an 
architect of modern Kamataka are sure to win an abiding place in history. 
We are unable to predict how soon the long-cherished dream of the Kan- 
nada people for a united Karnataka will come true but when it is realised, 
a large part of the credit will go to leaders like Shri Diwakar. 


' But, where is Karnataka and what are its claims to recognition by the 
rest of India? For a detailed answer to these questions, we invite our 
readers to peruse the pages of this volume. It is sufficient for us to say 
here that Karnataka, the land of the Kannada-speaking community, holds 
a pivotal position in the political and cultural history of the Deccan. 
Mighty empirés like those of the Kadambas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtra- 
kutas, the Hoysalas, the Yadavas and the Rayas of Vijayanagara took their 
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origin in this region and rose to great pinnacles of glory and prosperity. 
Art and literature flourished under the wise and benevolent rule of Kar- 
nataka kings. Great temples of incomparable architectural beauty were 
built, while royal patronage gave a great impetus to learning and scholar- 
ship. Karnataka also became a confluence of all religious faiths—Hindu- 
ism, Jainism, Buddhism and Veerashaivism. Among the three great 
Acharyas, namely, Shankara, Ramanuja and Madhva, the last was born 
in Karnataka, and the second made Karnataka the centre of his ministra- 
tion, while the chief pontificate of the first was established at Shringeri 
in Mysore State. Shri Basaveshwara, the great reformer and founder of 
the protestant faith of Veerashaivism, also flourished in Karmataka. In 
fact, as the late Dr. M. H. Krishna, Director of Archaeology, Mysore State, 
aptly observed, the history of the Deccan “is first and foremost the history 
of Karnataka.” It is this region, redolent of historical and cultural tradi- 
tions of enduring importance, that “Karnataka Darshana” deals with.» 


We realise that it is not good to dwell too much upon the past, but 
an occasional backward glance is desirable in order to assess our present 
progress. Moreover, this volume does not deal entirely with the splen- 
dour that was Karnataka. It also discusses the current and future pro- 
blems of the province. We earnestly hope the volume will be found use- 
ful by scholars and laymen alike. 


As the work had to be put through in a hurry, it is likely that some 
mistakes have crept in. Moreover, the volume has actually run upto one 
and a half times the anticipated size. To facilitate printing, only impor- 
tant words are marked diacritically and are given at the end of the page 
on which they occur. ~ 


It only remains for us to tender our heartfelt thanks to all the con- 
tributors to this volume. Theirs has been a labour of love. Many of 
them were preoccupied with their own pressing and weighty work. It 
would, however, have detracted from the value of the volume if it had 
not carried their contributions. In order to avoid such omissions, we 
might have unwittingly hustled some of the authors into preparing their 
articles for us. To all those who have felt such pressure we offer our 
sincere apologies. 


We are indebted to the friends who have rendered liberal financial 
help for the publication of this volume. 
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Shri $. H. Ritti, M.A., has performed the laborious task of going 
through the proofs, with the help of Shri D. V. Nadgouda, M.A. Shri 
Rittis suggestions have been useful to us in many ways. Shri 
Krishna Potdar has given us a really good design for the cover page. 
Shri M. K. Kuikarni, B.Sc., Manager, Perfecta Printing Works, took per- 
sonal interest in the work and printed the volume well and within such 
a short time. A major burden of the work in preparing this volume fell 
on Shri N. A. Mujumdar, Secretary of the Editorial Committee, who 
performed his task with exemplary patience and ability. To all these 
gentlemen we owe a deep debt of gratitude. 


Bombay. 
2nd March, 1955. EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 
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HISTORY OF KARNATAK~— A Birds Eye-View 
R. S. Panchamukhi 


(i) Karnatak in the pre-historic period. 


(ii) The geographical extent of the Kannada-speaking area: ancient 
and modern. 


(iii) Four periods of Karnatak history. 

(iv) Karnatak under the Mauryas and Andhras. 

(v) Kadambas, the first Kannada dynasty. 

(vi) The first Kannada Empire under the Chalukyas of Badami. 
(vii) Karnatak under the Rashtrakutas and Gangas. 


(viii) Gujarat and Andhradesha under the kings of Karnatak for over 
500 years. 

(ix) Expansion of Karnatak influence under the Chalukyas of Kalyani 

(x) Rise of the feudatory chiefs, the Kalachuryas, the Yadavas. and 
Hoysalas, as independent monarchs, 

(xi) Mohammadan invasion under Malik Kafur and the rise of the 
Hindu power of Vijayanagara. 

(xii) Fall of Vijayanagara and the rise of the Maratha power to check 
Mohammadan aggression; part played by the rulers of Karnatak. 

(xiii) Karnatak under British rule. 

(xiv) The cultural heritage of Karnatak. 

(xv) Conclusion : Salient features of Karnatak history. 


Andhras. Chilukyas Rashtrakitas Kalyani Yadavas 


KARNATAKA DARSHANA 


The history of Karnatak presents a glorious picture of the achieve- 
ments of man in all fields of activity. In political institutions, adminis- 
trative machinery, empire-building, religious and spiritual activity, art 
and architecture, literature and other fine arts as well as in cultural integrity, 
Karnatak held a unique place of honour among the sub-nations of India 
and has made a solid contribution to the purity and greatness of Indian 
culture. A brief account of the contribution of Karnatak in the various 
branches mentioned above is given here. 


(i) The Deccan plateau, in the centre of which Karnatak is situated, 
is one of the oldest spots on earth where human life first appeared. One 
can expect, therefore, to unearth cultural remains of the greatest anti- 
quity, buried in the debris and mounds, which will be illuminative of 
the life of man, lived in the hoary antiquity when civilisation had not 
yet introduced the instruments of advanced social and scientific contacts. 
In the pre-historic age, the culture represented by the finds unearthed 
at Herakal (Bijapur District), Chandravalli (Mysore), Maski (Hydera- 
bad) etc., is assessed to be of a highly developed type comparable to that 
of any other part of India and it is suggested that in the early period 
prior to the Mauryan rule in the 8rd century B. C., Karnatak had esta- 
blished a commercial and cultural intercourse with the Western and 
Eastern nations. | 


(ii) Karnatak, in the ancient period, was conterminous with the 
country where Kannada was the spoken language. From a study of the 
find-spots of the Kannada inscriptions known to exist and from the evi- 
dence of literary statements, it is found that Kannada language was 
current in the area, at least in and from the 9th century A. D., bounded 
on the north by the Godavari on the east by the Vengi Vishaya (Guntur 
and Krishna Districts roughly) of the Eastern Chalukyas, on the south by 
the Kaveri river and on the west by the Arabian Sea adjoining the strip 
of Konkan. The northern and eastern limits have in the course of cen- 
turies been pulled down to the Bhima on the north and to Kurnool 
and Anantapur Districts on the east. Similarly the southern boundry 
has been pushed up. But, for the present survey, the geographical ex- 
tent between the Godavari and the Kaveri is taken to comprise the 
ancient Karnatak where several royal households rose and made solid 
contribution to the greatness of Karnatak culture. 


(iii) The history of Karnatak may be divided roughly under four 
periods: (I) Ancient Period (1) Mauryan: 8rd century B. C., (2) 
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HISTORY OF KARNATAK—A Bird’s Eye View 


Andhras or Satavahanas (1st to 3rd century A.D.), (3) Kadamba (4th 
century to 6th century A.D.); (IL) (1) Early Chalukya (6th century 
A.D. to 8th century A.D.) and (2) Rashtrakutas (8th century A.D. to 
10th century A. D.), with great feudaory power the Gangas in Mysore 
(3) Later Chalukyas of Kalyani (10th century A.D. to 12th century A.D.); 
(III) Mediaeval period (1) The Kalachuryas, (2) The Yadavas of Deva 
girt (12 century A. D. to 14th century A. D.) and (3) The Hoysala 
of Dorasamudra (12th century A.D. to 14th century A.D.) - (IV) Early 
Modern Period; the Vijayanagara dynasties (14th century A. D. to 16th 
century A. D.). It may be observed, however, that the history of a 
nation is not merely a record of the exploits or achievements of a royal 
family but is a complete account of the basic life-currents that express 
themselves in various forms in the activities of the kings and people of 
the contemporary period. The above division has been made with this 
underlying idea, but the dynastic names have been adopted merely to 
distinguish one period from the other chronologically. 


(iv) The Mauryan sway over Karnatak is evidenced by the edicts 
of Ashoka discovered at Kopbal, Maski, Siddapur, Jatinga—Ramesvar and 
Brahmagiri. The Siddapur edicts were addressed to the officials at 
Isila by the Ayaputa (Aryaputra) and Mahamata (Mahamatra) at 
Suvarnagiri, which shows that Isila with its surrounding region near 
Siddapur, the find-spot of the edict, was included in the Mauryan empire. 
Suvarnagiri is supposed to be the Mauryan capital of the Deccan during 
the region of Ashoka. The traces of the Mauryan occupation of the Deccan 
and Karnatak can be seen in the tradition about the pigmy houses i.e. 
dolmens being called Morera-angadi i.e. shops or dwellings of the 
Mauryas, and the Maurya chieftains holding a territory in Konkan who 
were subjected by Pukleshin II in the 7th century A. D. After the 
Mauryas, Karnatak was held by the Andhras, their semi-independent 
feudatory rulers of the Satahani-hara or Satahani-Rattha, modern Bellary 
District. The Andhras ruled over a vast territory from the Godavari on 
the north of the Pennar in the south. The Makedoni inscription of Pulu- 
mavi II refers to Satahani-hara which is found mentioned in the Hirehada- 
gali plates of Pallava Shivaskandavarman, under the form Satahani-rattha. 
This suggests that the southern portion of the Andhra kingdom i.e. the 
Bellary District etc. passed to the Pallavas who succeeded the Andhras in 
a portion of their territory. The Pallava hold did not continue long in 


~ Satavahanas Jatinga Ramésvar (Aryaputra) (Mahamatra) 
Satahani-hara Satahani-Rattha Pennar Pulumavi 
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Karnatak, From the Talagunda inscription of Kadamba Shantivarman, it is 
learned that Mayurashrma, the Kadamba ancestor, wrested from the Pal- 
lavas the Shrishaila region and held practically an independent sway in a 
country bounded on the west by the sea and on the east by Prehara (?). 
The record narrates a thrilling account of how a Brahmin youth who had 
come to the Ghatikasthana of Kanchi to prosecute his further studies, found 
an occasion to carve out a new kingdom finally acknowledging, though 
nominally, the power of the Pallavas. The Chandravalli inscription of 
this Mayurasharma records the brilliant successes of the king over Trekuta, 
Abhira, Pallava, Pariyatraka, Saka-sthana, Sayindaka, Punnata and Mo- 
kari. With the rise of the Kadamba Mayuravarman begins the political 
career of Karnatak which in the course of centuries developed into a strong 
power to be reckoned with and became ultimately the meeting ground 
of all nationalities and races during the Vijayanagara period, i.e. between 
the 14th and 16th century A.D. 


(v) The Kadambas had contracted matrimonial alliances with the 
first-rate political powers of India viz., the Guptas of Pataliputra in the 
North, the Vakatakas of central India and the Gangas of Talakad in the 
south. They remained till the end the inveterate foes of the Pallavas of 
Kanchi whose yoke they shook off under Mayurasharman. They patronised 
both the Vaidika and Jaina worship and encouraged the cultivation of the 
fine arts. The poets Samantabhandra, Parameshthi, Sivakumara Mandhatri, 
patron of Kundakundacharya, the author of Prabhrtasara etc., are sup- 
posed to have flourished during the Kadamba rule in Karnatak. The last 
prince of the family was Harivarman during whose time the kingdom 
passed to the Chalukyas of Badami who apparently were holding a sub- 
ordinate position under Harivarman. 


(vi) The first genuine record of Pulikeshin I, the founder of the 
Chalukya kingdom, hails from Badami and records the construction of the 
Vatapi-Durga (Badami Fort) in Shaka 456. His grandson Pulikeshin II 
was the most powerful king of the family who carried a campaign of 
conquests throughout the Deccan and South India and defeated Paramesh- 
vara Harshavardhana of Kanauj, on the banks of the Narmada. He was 
the first Karnatak sovereign to establish an empire south of the Vindhyas 
and he proclaimed himself the sole lord of the entire Deccan and Kar- 


*Taigunda Préhara Ghatik-asthana Kanchi Abhira, Pariyatraka, 
Saka-sthana, | Punnata Pataliputra . Vakatakas ~ Sivakumara 
Mandhatri. Prabhrta§ara Vatapi Narmada, é 
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natak including the Telugu country. Huien Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
visited his court in about 640 and recorded the glory of Karnatak and the 
Kannada people during his reign. Pulikeshin II had received a Persian 
embassy and exchanged letters with the King of Persia. He appointed 
his brothers and sons in the newly conquered territory as viceroys, keep- 
ing to himself the original kingdom in the Western Deccan which is con- 
terminous with the ancient Karnatak comprised in the three Maharashtra. 
kas of the Aihole inscription of A. D. 634. His brother Kubja 
Vishnuvardhana held charge of the Andhradesha and became the founder 
of the Eastern Chalukya family in Vengidesha. 


Pulikeshin II scared away the powerful Pallava monarchs Mahendra- 
varman and Narasimhavarman. The latter prince with a confederacy of 
the Chola, Pandya and Kerala is said to have occupied the Chalukya 
kingdom for about 12 years; but he was ousted from Badami_ by 
Vikramaditya I, son of Pulikeshin II, who recovered the lost glory of his 
family by driving out the foreign hand and _ consolidating his 
own power with the aid of the feudatory chiefs the Gangas and his 
son and grandson Vinayaditya and Vijayaditya respectively. Vijayaditya’s 
son Vikramaditya II carried his arms to the Pallava capital Kanchi and 
“captured Kanchi and inspected the riches of the Rajasimhesvara temple, 
gave them again to the God” (Kanchiyan kondu Rajasimhesvarada 
dhanaman-kandu maguldu devaragge bittar). During the Chalukya 
sovereignty, Karnatak became a power to be reckoned with by the con- 
temporary rulers of India and foreign nations. Her contribution to the 
cultural greatness and integrity of India is of a varied magnitude and 
character. The Chalukya court patronised the renowned poets of their 
age, Damodara, Bharavi and Ravikirti, the last of whom is extolled in the 
Aihole inscriptions as “inspired in poetry by Kalidasa and Bharavi 
(kavitasrita Kalidasa-Bharavi kirttih” ). 


The Gangas of Talakadu continued to be the vassals of the Chalukya 
and were, like their masters, patrons of learning and culture. Durvinita 
was the author of a commentary on the 15th canto (or 15 cantos) of 
Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya and of a grammatical work called Sabdavatara. 
He rendered into Sanskrit Gunadhya’s Vaddakaho in Paisachi. 


Maharastra’ Pandya “‘Kanchiyan kondu RajasimheSvarada 
dhanam4an kandu Maguldu Dévaragge Bittar’’ DamGdara, Bharavi 
(kavitaSrita Kalidasa Bharaylkirttih) Kiratarjuniya Sabdavatara 
Gunadhya’s Waddakaho Paisachi, . 
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The Chalukyas evolved a special style of architecture with the com- 
bination of the northern vertical and the Dravidian or Pallava horizontal 
tiers of the Gopuras and this ultimately became the originator of the late 
Hoysala style in which the temples of Belur, Halebid and Somanathapur 
are worked out with elaborate details. The cave temples at Badami and 
the cluster of temples at Pattadkal and Aihole erected by the Chalukyas 
furnish the basic principles on which the sculptural and architectural 
styles of the Deccan and Karnatak were produced. Just as the Guptas 
who succeeded the Mauryas and Kusanas of the Buddhist persuasion 
were staunch votaries of the Vaidika and Pauranika religion and ushered 
in an age of renaissance in all fields of cultural activity. Similarly the 
Chalukyas of Badami coming after the Buddhist and Jain rule of the 
Andhras (Satavahanase, the Chatus of the West coast and the Kadambas 
and Gangas of Jaina leanings, encouraged the study of Vedic lore, dis- 
played the Pauranika legends on temple walls and built numerous temples 
for Shiva and Vishnu of the Pauranika pantheon. 


(vii) The 8th century A. D. saw the decline of the Chalukya power. 
The Rashtrakutas who are referred to in earlier inscriptions as Ratigudi, 
Rattagudlu or Rattas rose to power under Dantidurga who crushed the 
Karnata army of the Chalukyas and occupied their territory. He was 
‘succeeded by his uncle Krishna I who is said to have “turned the boar 
(of the Chalukyas) into a deer.” Krishna I constructed the famous 
Kailasa temple at Ellora which is one of the wonders of the world. He 
nominated his second son Dhruva to the throne to the exclusion of his 
eldest son Govinda II who had acted as Yuvaraja. This brought about a 
fratricidal war in which the Ganga Shivamara Saigotta and his son Mara- 
simmha I sided with Govinda II. Dhruva was successful in the end. His 
son Govinda III ascended the throne in about A.D. 793. He carried ex- 
tensive campaigns into north as well as south India. In his north Indian 
campagin, he defeated the invincible Gurjara Pratihara Nagabhata and 
the Pala king Dharmapala and proceeding northwards inscribed the letters 
“Victory’ on the peaks of the Himalayas. In the south, the family- 
enemies, the Pallavas, were met on several battle-fields and were ultimately 
made to pay an annual tribute to the Rashtrakuta sovereign at Malkhed 
In a copperplate grant of A. D. 804, Govinda III is stated to have encamp- 


KuSanas Rattgudi, Rattagudlu Karnata Saigotta) Marasimmha 
Pratihara Nagabhata Pala 
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ed at Rameshvara-tirtha on the Tungabhadra with a view to the exacting of 
tribute from Pallava Dantiga ie. Dantivarman. His commands were 
obeyed by the Eastern Chalukya king Vishnuvardhana IV who was made 
to supervise the building of the rampart of the capital city Manyakheta. 


Kamba or Stambha, the elder brother of Govinda III, had rebelled 
against the throne, with a confederacy of twelve princes. Govinda crush- 
ed the confederacy and showing mercy on his brother placed him in charge 
of Gangamandala. After the fall of the Chalukyas, the Gangas could not 
reconcile themselves to the new power and were always at war with the 
Rashtrakutas until Amoghavarsha-Nriptunga made a shrewd move by 
giving his daughter Chandrobbalabbe in marriage to Butuga I. This 
brought about cordial relations between the two families which were 
cemented by further matrimonial alliances. 


Amoghavarsha succeeded his father Govinda III as a young prince in 
A.D. 814. He was helped in the administration of the country by his 
paternal cousin Karkaraja of Gujarat and a senior councillor Patalamalla. 
His rule, though disturbed during the first few years, was on the whole 
quiet and eventful. He patronised poets and philosophers and himself 
was an accomplished man of letters. His long reign (A.D. 814-878) of 
about 65 years witnessed the rise of Jinasena, Gunabhadra, Sakatayana, 
Kavishvara (if he is different from Amoghavarsha himself, author of 
Kavirajamarga) and Mahaviracharya author of Ganitasangraha etc. He is 
stated to have cut off his left finger and offered it to Mahalakshmi to 


avert some calamity to the people. asrdeqnar fra neTaery a TAMA 
almlqzaataa ta festa sitattarram: || Sanjan plates. 


His piety and loyalty to Jaina faith induced him to abdicate the 


throne on many occasions (cf. faaqizamUsad of his gqarazarfear ) 
Amogahavarsha I was succeeded by his son_ .Krishna. II 
in A. D. 878 who ruled up to A. D. 912. The wars with the Gurjara Parti- 
haras of Kanauj continued and Krishna II is stated in the Bagumra plates 
of his grandson Indraraja, to have vanquished the Gurjara monarch who 
was apparently Bhoja I, grandson of Nagabhata. The most important 
event of his reign was to exterminate the race of the first Gujarat branch 


Tungabhadra Manyakhéta, Karkaraja  Patalamalla Sakatayana 
Kavirajamarga Mahaviracharya Indraraja, 
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of the Rashtrakutas who under Maharajadhiraja Karkaraja had become 
the sole lords of the Latamandala. Govinda LI had ousted them from 
a part of this mandala and appointed his own brother Indraraja III as 
viceroy over it. It was during Krishna II’s reign that they were driven 
out of the Latadesha and their country was annexed to the Rashtrakuta 
dominion. 


(viii) It may be noted in passing that Gujarat (Latadesa) was under 
the direct control of the rulers of Karnatak from the early time. After 
his digvijaya campaign of A.D. 610-11, Pulikeshin II placed Latamandala 
in charge of his brother Dharasraya Jayasimhavarman whose descendants 
held the province until the rise of the Rashtrakuta Dantidurga. Avani- 
janasraya Pulikeshivarman of this Gujarat Chalukya branch was ruling over 
Latadesa contemporanously with the Gujarat Rashtrakuta king Maha- 
rajadhiraja Karkaraja who must have subdued Avanijanasrya Pulikeshin or 
his descendant and occupied the whole of Latadesa with Khetaka, in the 
middle of the 8th century A.D. (circa 758). In his North Indian cam- 
paigne of c. A.D. 804, Govinda III conquered the rulers of Lata and 
made his brother Indra III the lord of Lateshvaramandala. The members 
of the conquered Rashtrakuta branch Karkaraia were finally driven out and 
subdued by Krishna II in about A. D. 880 and their territory annexed to 
the Rashtrakuta empire. Krishna's viceroy in Harsapurapranta in Lata- 
mandala was Mahasamanta Prachanda of Karnatak. After some time, this 
territory must have passed to the second Gujarat branch started by 
Indra III, which looked upon Karnatak as its home province. This con- 
tinued till about the fall of the main Rashtrakuta line when Paramara 
Munja had occupied it. But, again, the country passed to Taila II who 
uprooted Munja in about A. D. 978. Soon after, Mularaja, the ancestor of 
the Anhilwad Chalukyas, killed Barappa the representative of Taila II in 
Gujarat and occupied Latadesa. During the subsequent period the des- 
tiny of Gujarat was tossed between the Paramaras, the Chalukyas evidently 
the descendants of the Gujarat branch of the early Chalukyas of Badami 
and the Yadavas of Devagiri until the Hindu Kingdoms were engulfed by 
the Mohamedan invasions from the north in the 12th century A.D. Thus, 
for about five centuries, i.e. from the 7th to 12th century A.D. Gujrat 
owed its political security and cultural integrity to Karnatak which like- 
wise fed the famished nerves of the Andhradesha (Telugu country) by 
implanting the Eastern Chalukya Dynasty on the soil of Vengi-mandala 
in the 7th century A.D. 


Maharajadhiraja Latamandala Latadééa Dharaéraya JanaSraya 
Harsapurapranta Mah4asamanta Prachanda Milaraja 
Anhilwad Barappa. - 
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After Krishna II, his grandson Indra III occupied the Rashtrakuta 
throne in about 912. The next powerful monarch of the family was Krishna 
III who ascended the throne in A. D. 939-40. He carried his arms far 
and wide and the Jura Prashasti engraved on a stone tablet at Jura in 
Maihra State in Central India recording his birudas and exploits in pure 
Kannada language and alphabet, bears ample testimony to his north Indian 
campaign of conquest. In the south, he killed the Chola prince Rajaditya 
on the battle-field at Takkolam and made State entry into the Chola 
country (Tondaimandalam) with all pomp and paraphernalia and occu- 
pied it for a number of years. His reign is marked by astounding 
events both in the expansion of territory and the advancement of the arts. 
The Rashtrakuta dominions extended during his reign to the Chedi king- 
dom (Central India) in the north, Khetakamandala (Gujarat) in the 
west, Tondaimandalam (Tanjore. province in Madras)in the south and 
the Vengi-rajya (Guntur and Krishna Districts) in the east. This. vast 
territory was administered by him through the feudatory chiefs and vice- 
roys employed under his command. His trusted servants were the Gangas 
of Talakad whose king Butuga II married his sister Revakanimmadi. 
Butuga helped his brother-in-law both in the northern and southern ex- 
peditions and brought him vast treasures of war. It was, during the rule 
of his grandson, Rachamalla, that the colossal statue of Bahubali was set 
up at Shravana-Belgola, by Chamunda, the author of Chavundraya-Purana. 


(ix) Taila II, a Western Chalukya prince was one of Krishna IIIs 
officers ruling in a portion of the Bijapur District. During the weak rule 
of Kakkala, younger brother of Krishna III, Taila declared independence 
and occupied the Rashtrakuta kingdom destroying at one stroke Kakkala, 
Paramara Munja, Ganga, Panchala and others. The Paramaras under 
Siyaka Harsha had invaded and occupied Manyakheta during the reign 
of Kottiga, predecessor of Kakkala, and wrested Latamandala which was 
finally lost to the Rashtrakutas. Thus, after a glorious career of over 220 
years, the Rashtrakutas disappeared from the arena of political life of the 
Deccan and Karnatak. 


By the close of the 10th century A. D. the old powers disappeared 
from the scene and a renaissance dawned in the political institutions and 
the religious and economic life of Karnatak. The system of retaining the 
hereditary chiefs in their conquered province was as far as possible dis- 
continued and the territorial divisions were reshuffled to suit the needs of 


i 


Rachamalla, Bahubali Chamunda, Chavundraya-Purana Panchala 
Manyakhéta Kottiga. 
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the administration. Governors or administrators were appointed under 
the authority of the king, who were liable to transfer from one division 
to the other. The queens and princes, and the nearest relations of the 
king were, after an all-round practical training in political sciences, placed 
in charge of an administrative unit, to ensure peace and order in the 
country. 


The greatest adversaries of the Chalukyas of Kalyani were the Cholas 
of Taniore who had succeeded to the Tondaimandalam or the Cholika- 
Vishaya df the Pallavas in the last quarter of the 9th century A. D. The 
Chalukyas and the Cholas were constantly at war and invaded each 
other’s territories. To maintain an unchallenged peace in the newly ac- 
quired kingdom, Taila II had to put down the turbulent forces of Karahata, 
Konkana, Malava ete., and his son Irivabedanga Satyashraya defeated 
Aparaditya of Konkana. Irivabedanga Satyashraya's reign is marked by a 
series of fights with the Chola king Rajaraja the Great who according 
to the Hottur inscription had advanced as far as Donur in the Bijapur 
District with an army of 900,000 troops. Satyashraya appears to have 
commanded the resources of the Eastern Chalukya king of Vengi and 
repulsed the intruder from the Chalukya boundary. The feuds between 
the Chalukyas and Cholas continued during the whole career of the 
Chalukyoes of Kalyani, the latter always taking an aggressive and attempt- 
ing to create a division in the family of their adversaries. 
Vikramaditya V, Jayasimha II and Someshvara I had to stem 
the rising tide of the Cholas and the Chola king Rajadhiraja was 
killed in the famous battle of Koppam which is identified with Khidhrapur 
near Kolhapur, on the banks of the Krishna, or Koppal on the Southem 
Railway line between Gadag and Guntakal. Somesvara I’s successor was 
Bhuvanaikamalla Someshvara II who bore ill-will for his brother Vikrama- 
ditya, had soon to accept defeat at the hands of his brother and divide 
the sovereignty between himself and Vikramaditya. The most powerful 
king of the family who extended the Chalukya dominions as far as the 
Guntur District in the east and Nagpur in the north and actively associated 
himself in the politics of the Chola-Chalukyas of the east coast, was 
Tribhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI, the founder of the Chalukya Vikrama 
era in supercesson of the Shaka era. This era was adopted for over one 
hundred years not only in Kamatak but in the territories where his 
influence had reached during his lifetime. The long reign of Vikrama- 
ditya VI was occupied with constant wars with the Cholas, the Chalukyas 


Karahata, Malava Aparaditya Rajaraja Hottir Donir Khidhrapir 
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“of Vengi, Malava etc. It was during his time that the feudatory chiefs, 
the Kalachuryas, the Hoysalas, the Yadavas and the Kakatiyas, came to 
the fore by taking active part in the wars with the neighbouring kings, 
who ultimately found an opportunity fo establish an independent kingdom 
during the declining days of the authority at the centre. 

(x) The Chalukya power was subverted by the Kalachurya Bijjala 
in about A. D. 1163 whose family usurped the throne for about 20 years 
after which the Chalukya sovereignty was revived by Vira Someshwvara IV, 
for a short while, only to be finally divided by the other rising chiefs, the 
Hoysala, Yadava and the Kakatiya. Thus, the last quarter of the 12th 
century A. D., saw the rise of the new powers in the Deccan and Karnatak, 
constantly at war for the expansion of their respective territories. 


~The age of the Chalukyas of Kalyani was one of renaissance and 
reform. They were the supporters of the Vaidika and Puranika religion 
as against their predessors the Rashtrakutas and the Gangas who were 
Jains, and accordingly they patronised art and architecture to promote 
the revival of the Pauranika school of worship. They were prolific 
builders of temples for Vishnu and Shiva, in superb architectural style 
which has eamed a distinct name as the ‘Chalukyan style’ in the Indian 
styles of building. The temples of Trikuteshvara at Gadag Kashi vish- 
veshvara at Lakkundi, Mallikarjuna at Kuravatti, and clusters of temples 
at Kukkanur, Haralahalli Chaudadanpur, ete., are fine examples of this 
period. 


~The Chalukyas were great patrons of literature and_ sheltered 
poets and philosophers with bounteous gifts. If Pampa and Ponna were 
the proteges of the Chalukya Arikesari II and the Rashtrakuta Krishna 
III respectively, Ranna was the court poet of Taila II and Nagavarma, 
Durgasimha and Chandraraja etc. flourished in the reign of Jaya- 
simha II. Vikramaditya VI patronised Bilhnana and Vijnanesvara the 
famous poet and law-interpreter respectively. His successor Someshvara 
III was himself a renowned author and composed an encyclopaedic work 
Abhilasitartha-chintamani. The Kalachuryas were the stalwart supporters 
of the Virashaiva renaissance under Basaveshvara which ushered in a new 
era in the religious and philosophic literature of Karnatak. The new 
Vachana style of composition, the throwing open of the portals of the 
hidden treasures of the Vedas to the masses irrespective of caste and 


Kékatiyas, Chaudadanpyra, Nagavarma VijnanéS-vara Abhila- 
sitartha-chintamani. . 
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creed and the introduction of the Shiva-Bhakti element in Kannada 
literary works were some of the important features of the renaissance 
in the religious and social life of Karnatak. 


The Yadavas of Devagiri who first appeared as powerful feudatory 
chiefs under Chalukya Someshvara I and Vikramaditya VI, became inde- 
pendent rulers, under Bhillama (1187-91 A. D.), of the Chalukyan 
territory north of the Krishna. The Hoyasalas occupied the portion to 
the south of the Tungabhadra and the doab between the Krishna and the 
Tungabhadra remained a covetable prize for which constant wars were 
fought between the two families. In one of such expeditions Bhillama 
was routed and put to flight by the Hoysala Vira-Ballala II at the famous 
battle of Sortur. Simhana was the most powerful king of the family 
who carried his conquests far into the interior of the Shimoga district of 
the Hoysala kingdom in the south, subdued the Kayastha and Chola 
chiefs of the east coast, invaded Gujarat whose king Lavanyaprasada 
made a treaty with him in A. D. 1231. The family maintained its glory 
during the next two reigns of Krishna and Mahadeva. 


(xi) It was during the reign of Mahadeva that Sri Madhvacharya 
preached his dualistic philosophy of Vishnubhakti which infused a new 
blood into the decaying veins of the people and spiritualised their outlook 
on life. The materialistic tendencies were however getting stronger and 
the rule of Ramchandra saw the disruption of the Kingdom under the 
invincible attacks of the Mohammadan invador Allaudin Khilji through 
his general Malik Kafur. The Hoysala and Kakatiya were also shattered 
by the foreign invasion as a result of which the whole of South India 
and Deccan were rolled in chaos and disorder. 


The Hoysala dynasty is famous not only for the various exploits of 
the kings like Vishnuvardhana, Vira Ballala II and Ballala II, but also for 
the patronage they gave to the rise of the Vaishnava philosopher Ramanuja 
who propagated the religion of Vishnubhakti throughout the length and 
breadth of Karnatak and Tamil land. The magnificent temples of Belur 
and Halebidu which are built in the fully evolved Chalukyan style 
called “the Hoysala style” are the finest productions of the Hoysala 
period. Besides other writers, the Vaishnava poet Rudrabhatta, the 
author of Jagannatha Vjaya was the protege of Vira Ballala II. 


As stated above, the Yadavas came into direct conflict with the 
Hoysalas and extended their sway into the north Mysore towards Shimoga 


Kayastha Lavanyaprasada Mahadéya, | Jagannatha 
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while the latter under Ballala III had maintained their territory in the 
east up to the Anantapur District where his inscriptions are discovered. 
Similarly, the Kakatiyas of Warangal waged constant war with the neigh- 
bouring Hoysala and Yadava monarchs. This weakened the power and 
solidarity of the Hindu kings of the Deccan and offered an opportunity 
to the Mohammadan invader to conquer the whole expanse of South 
India in one expedition. The unchallenged march of the Mohammadan 
general Malik Kafur was stemmed for a time by the Hindu chief Kampila- 
raya and his son Kumara Rama of Kummata-durga near Hospet; but his 
single-handed struggle to spare the Deccan from the catastrophe of foreign 
invasion ended in his own disaster due mainly to the treacherous 
machinations of Malik Kafur as recorded in the Paradara-Sodara-Ramana 
charite of Nanjunda. The fall of Kampila’s kingdom left no hope in the 
bosom of a Hindu chief that he could assert his power in those unsettled 
political conditions. But in a short interval, circumstances had shaped 
themselves favourably for the rise of a new Hindu power, owing to the 
rebellion of the Mohammadan officers against their suzerain power in 
Delhi. And two sons of Sangama, namely Hakka (Harihara I) and 
Bukka I, who had been state officers under Kampila, proclaimed them- 
selves kings in the ancestral territory of Kampiladeva. Their kingdom 
was first comprised within the limits of the Hoysala country and in 
course of time included the whole strip of land between the three seas 
except the small Mohammadan states of Deccan which had risen in the 
early part of the 14th century A. D. The kingdom of Vijayanagara had 
a career of over 300 years, being subjected to the rule of three families 
one succeeding the other: (1) the Sangama dynasty; Saluva usurpation, 
(2) the Tuluva family and (3) Aravidu or Karnatak dynasty. The em- 
pire rose to its zenith of glory under Devaraya II of the first dynasty 
whose conquests in the Tamil and Telugu countries established and ex- 
tended the influence of the family on a wider area. This continued with 
rising success until the invincible power of Krishnadevaraya was acknow- 
ledged as supreme in the whole of south India and the Deccan. 
Krishnadevaraya’s expeditions in the Tamil land and Orissa have left an 
indubitable stamp of his power in those countries in the form of temples 
and munificent gifts to the gods. 


The first dynasty was inclined towards Shaiva worship and many 
Shaiva poets and philosophers like Kriyasakti rose under its patronage. 


Ballala Kampilaraya Kumara Paradara-Sddara-Ramana Charite 
Saluva Kriyagakti | 
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The Saluvas and Tuluvas were Vaishnava in their persuasion and the 
Madhwva philosopher-saint Sri Vyasatirtha was the royal preceptor of 
Vira Narasimha, Krishnadevaraya and Achyutaraya, as can be gathered 
from the Vyasayogicharita of Somnatha Kavi and the numerous inscrip- 
tions found in Hampi-Vijayanagara. The Vaishnava teachers Vedanta- 
deshika and other were also sheltered by royal support during the Tuluva 
rule. The Haridasakuta organisation sponsored by Sri Naraharitirtha, a 
direct pupil of Sri Madhvacharya, and supported by Sripadaraya, 
Vyasatirtha, etc., grew stronger and preached Vishnubhakati and spiritual 
love as the summum bonum of life. Like the Vachanas of the Virashaiva 
saints on the side of Shaivism, the sonorous hymns of the Dasas on the 
Vaishnava cult ushered in an age of renaissance in literature, arts and 
daily routine. The temples of Vijayavitthala, Krishnasvami etc., at 
Hampi were the results of the new awakening. Like the Chalukyas of 
Badami and Kalyani, the Tuluva kings revived the worship of Pauranika 
deities. Particularly Vishnu in the form of Vitthala, Krishna, Ranganatha 
and Shesasayi, though the sculptural and architectural art had become 
conventionalised by the 15th-16th century A. D. The Dasakuta of the 
Vaishnava saints Purandaradasa, Kanakadasa and others revived the indi- 
genous school of Karnatak music with their original contributions which 
was adopted by the greatest votaries of musical art in the Tamil and 
Telgu countries. 


The height of the Hindu power under Aliya Ramaraya was soon 
laid low, due to various causes, by the combined forces of the four 
Mohammadan principalities of the Deccan and the power of Vijayanagara 
was shattered on the battle field of Rakkasa Tangadi in A.D. 1565. 
Tirumala, brother of Ramaraja attempted to restore the family, but 
finding it impossible, retired to Penugonda. The descendants of the main 
line finally took shelter from the storm of Mohammadan power at 
Chandragiri from which hill fort Shri Rangaraja is stated to have handed 
over to the English the site of modern Madras together with the privilege 
of coining money on the condition that the English would preserve on 


their coinage “the representation of that deity who was the favourite 
object of their worship.” 


(xii) As a saviour against the Mohammadan aggyession the Marathas 
under Shivaji rose to power and occupied practically the major part of 


Sri Vyasatirtha Vyasaydgicharita Védanta-désika Haridasakita 
Sripadaraya, SésaSsayi, 
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the North Kamatak. Their successors the Peshwas, the Brahman minis- 
ters of the Marathas, saved the tottering Hindu culture by their shrewd 
policy of empire-building with the material support of the chiefs and 
man-power of Karnatak. North Karnatak threw in its lot with the Peshwas 
and with a single-minded loyalty helped to establish their authority. 
But the overpowering influence of the Western colonists who landed in 
India first as traders but subsequently participated in the politics of the 
country turned the tide of events and British rule was ultimately establish- 
ed on the soil of Karnatak as in the whole of India. 


(xiii) The advent of British rule in the 18th century marked a new 
era in the political history of India. It ushured in the struggle for demo- 
cracy and introduced many reforms and new enactments which ensured 
the security of life and property of the subjects. But it sowed the seeds 
of dissension between the classes of people. By their administrative tact 
and rigour of discipline, the foreigners slowly captured the hearts of the 
masses. Their frequent proclamations of non-interference in the private 
and religious life of the people who during the preceeding century had 
been torn to pieces by internecine strife and rebellion lulled those who 
were yearning for some sort of peace. The first few years of foreign rule 
were thus welcome in India, but soon it was discovered that the real 
interests of the people were in peril under this alien domination. The 
policy of “divide and rule” adopted by the British slowly reached the 
remotest nooks and corners of Indian villages resulting in the creation of 
several political and religious antagonistic groups so designed as to quarrel 
among themselves for some paltry gains. The religious and _ spiritual 
integrity, the joint family system which was the basic strength of Hindu 
life, the pure and noble ideals of education which aimed at producing 
bands of selfless God-fearing citizens who spread their mission far and 
wide by their unostentanious and unpretentious example, and lastly, the 
solidarity of the body politic which used to move with uniform speed 
towards the realisation of the highest spiritual ideal of peace and happiness 
—all these were thrown into untold chaos and confusion. The master 
minds of India set up a vehement struggle to check the spiritual imbecility 
which was slowly consuming the Indian mind and heart and by concerted 
efforts extending over more than half a century, won on August 15, 1947 
political emancipation, though the basic spiritual life is still imperceptibly 
enslaved by Western materialistic thought. 


(xiv) The history of the various activities detailed in the foregoing 
paragraphs sums up the rich contribution Karnatak has made to the glory 
of ancient India. The spiritual and mental potentialities of Karnatak 
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manhood expressed themselves in full bloom in their philosophy of love 
and right action preached to the world and in the magnificent works of 
art, poetry, sculpture, architecture, painting and music. The special 
styles of architecture and music known to the students of Indian art under 
the names “Chalukyan” and “Hoysala” architecture and “the Karnatak 
music” mark the crowning glory of achievements of the Kannadigas. In 
administrative institutions Karnatak offers a new lesson. The kings are 
often described as ruling the kingdom according to tribhogabhyantarasiddhi 
that is, by utilising the revenues (1) for education, (2) for promotion 
of religious worship, and (3) for other amenities of life, ie. for the 
general welfare of the public. The king set apart for his personal use 
only a small portion of, the revenues which according to the Smritis was 
limited to a sixth part. The village was the potent unit on which the 
whole administration centred. The administration of the agrahara villages 
wholly vested with the donee and royal sanction for any change in the 
existing system was considered only formal. The king’s representative 
in the village including the agrahara was Urodeya—the headman. The 
villages were grouped for administrative purposes into mahagrama 
vishaya, nadu, mahanadu, mandala, rastraka, maharashtraka, desha and 
so on. Of these nadu and mahanadu are equivalent to rashtraka and 
maharastraka. Besides these, the wealth of the nation was conserved 
by the trade organisations which controlled the commercial dealings of 
the village. They were affiliated to a central chamber of commerce. 
One such had its headquarters at Aihole in the Bijapur District, having 
a strength of 500 members (Ayyavoleyaynurvvar Swamigal) whose man- 
date was honoured throughout the Telgu and Tamil countries as well. 
The nakhara or nagara was the trade emporium and the temples built by 
them were known as Nagareshvara temples. Besides the king’s represen- 
tative (the Urodeya) the village administrative council was composed 
of the mahajanas, the members of which were elected from among the 
general public on the basis of educational qualifications. It is significant 
to note that the village revenue realised from land tax, trade tax, tolls, fines 
imposed on offenders, etc., was mostly utilised on the improvement of the 
village life, education of children, supply of good water, security of life 
and property from the criminals and other necessaries which ‘contributed 
to the raising of the standard of village life. The man-power of Karnatak 
was strengthened by special attention of the state to the physical culture 
institutions such as gymnasiums which imparted instruction to the youth 
not only in wrestling but in archery, warfare and the use of weapons. 


tribhogabhyantarasiddhi Urodeya mahagrama, nadu, mahanadu, 
rastraka, (Ayyavoleyaynirvar Swamigal) 
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Each village maintained a battalion of soldiers which was charged with 
the protection of the women and children of the locality and also of 
cattle. Cattle were a main source of wealth and repulsing cattle raids 
was the duty of bands of heroes in the village. Groups of hero-stones 
and sati-stones found in large numbers all over Karnatak bear ample 
testimony to the prowess which was dedicated to the protection of the 
honour and integrity of the land. The following war cry calling forth the 
bravery of the warrior is usually engraved on the top of the hero-stones: 


facta aaa sanidaatt gear t 
anata ara at Prat Aor zr | 


“Victory brings wealth, death the clasp of the heavenly damsels; why 
fear death on the battlefield when this human body is liable to destruction 
every moment?” 


One is reminded of the famous verse in the Gita: 


aal ar areata wart fara at Waa eT | 
THIGIAS AAI Jal FAA: | 


Thus the cultural history of Karnatak clearly exemplifies the basic 
principles of the Aryan way as recorded in the Vedas with suitable 
transformations demanded by regional and racial conditions. 


(xv) In this brief survey of the history of Karnatak, the following 
points deserve to be noted : (1) Karnatak was one of the foremost powers 
in India from the earliest period of history and maintained its integrity 
till the advent of the British rule. It was conscious of its separate cultural 
unity till the fall of the Vijayanagara rule in 1565. But by the introduction 
of the Maratha sway in Karatak the first foreign influence was thrust 
on the people of Karnatak, but it being a supporter of Hindu culture as 
a whole, its oppression was not felt though the nerve of Karnatak was 
not recognised at its worth; (2) The Kannada language was spoken in 
the extensive region from the Kaveri to the Godavari and this vast 
territory was held under their sway, practically by the indigenuous rulers 
of Karnatak ie. the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed, 
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the later Chalukyas of Kalyani, the Hoysala and Yadava rulers and lastly 
by the king of the Vijayanagara dynasties, ie. roughly during the past 
nine hundred years. Consequently the area presents a uniformity of 
culture, and the unity of thought and aspirations in the social, religious 
and economic life of the people. All the above-mentioned royal fami- 
lies have been historically proved to be the original inhabitants of Karnatak 
speaking Kannada in their homes. But after the fall of the Vijayanagara 
empire, this homogeneity of administration was shatttered and the impo- 
sition of the Maratha rule on Karnatak in the 17th century A.D.—though 
un-antagonistic in spirit and culturally wholesome — paved the way for 
the disregard of the necessity of linguistic uniformity for the cultural 
advancement of a country. Within a few decades, the whole of North 
Karnatak was overrun with the bias for Marathi to the deteriment of the 
Kannada, the language of the soil; (3) The influence of Karnatak in the 
historical period spread to the Latamandala in Gujarat and the Vengi- 
Vishaya in Andhra continuously for over 500 years. It may be noted 
that some of the Kannada families that settled in North India apparently 
during the political campaigns of the Rashtrakuta kings Govinda III and 
Krishna III as well as of the Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, founded separate 
ruling dynasties in their new homes, to wit, the family of Nanyadeva of 
Nepal rulers and the Senas of Bengal. 


Thus, it may be concluded that Karnatak was the most powerful 
political and cultural centre in India and maintained its international 
superiority until the decline of the Vijayanagara household in the 16th 
century A. D. 
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THE EARLY MAN IN KARNATAK 
A. P. Karmarkar 


pe problem of the early home of the Kannadigas requires greater 

attention at the hands of scholars than it has received. In fact, while 
trying to locate and describe the Aryan and the Dravidian civilisations. in 
some other parts, the best of the savants have not applied their mind to 
the problem whether Karnatak could have been the home of the early man 
out of whose efforts flowered the later civilisations. It is proposed to deal 
with this problem in brief here. 


Various episodes from mythology, legend and folklore in the early 
literature of India give us a direct clue to the periods of history, Karnataka 
must have passed through. The spade of the archaeologist also comes 
to our aid. The myth of Agastya’s drinking of the waters of the ocean, 
and that of the bending of the Vindhya mountain to a lower height throw 
light on what happened at the end of the Nummulitic period of the 
Tertiary era. It marks the advent of a new period which caused a com- 
plete severance between India and Africa. The Arabian Sea and the. 
Himalayas make their appearance. The early growth of vegetation, the 
advent of reptiles and then of bigger animals lead to the early man and 
his associates in the post-Tertiary period. The Chellean and Archeulian 
tools in the Naramada valley are found in association with the middle 
Pleistocene fauna—Elephas Narmadicus and hippopotamus. 


The two tribes of the Ashmakas and Shilaharas described in the 
Epics, Puranas and epigraphic records should throw light on the Dharwar 
rock system, which is of hoary antiquity belonging to the most primitive 
era of geology, probably the Archaeon. This system has spread itself to 
a large extent in the Deccan Peninsula and Rajputana and partly in the 
Himalayas. The story of Kurma or the tortoise really indicates the dis- 
appearance of the ocean and the proper location of the earth. 
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The early hunting period through which the early man passed is 
indicated by the expression Bhil, which is derived from the Dravidian 
‘bi, meaning bow. The nomadic condition of the people—and their 
dependence on pasturage—is further depicted by the expression dhana 
(Skt.- wealth). The Kannada equivalent of it is dana, meaning ‘cattle’. 
Cows and bulls were the wealth of these people. They used to speak 
of money in terms of cattle. This was so in the early stages of civilisation 
in all the countries. The Indo-European equivalents are pashu pasu, fecus, 
faihu, fee, etc. 


In the absence of any knowledge of metal, the early man adapted 
the bone-piece for his arrow. The myth of sage Dadhichi should come 
to our help again. It is said ‘that the gods approached Dadhichi and 
told him that Vritra could be killed by Indra only with the aid of Vajra 
(diamond) prepared out of his bones. Dadhichi passed away with his 
yogic powers, and thus sacrificed his bones for the preparation of weapons 
for Indra and the gods. The Kannada expression ‘gamve’ (cave) seems 
to be responsible for the Sanskrit rendering “guha—thus indicating the 
early habitat of man. 


Very soon the early man steps into civilisation from pre-civilisation. 
He begins to make fire by rubbing stones. The benegallu (fire producing 
or flint-stone) is indicative of the derivation of the Skt. vahni (fire). 
The banni tree (Shami in Skt.), which is said to possess fire within it, 
is another expression nearer to the Sanskrit word. Beautiful microliths 
of chalcedony, agate and cornelian are obtained in association with pot- 
tery, seals, beads, etc., at Maski in the Hyderabad State. At Roppa 
(near Brahmagiri, Mysore State) the microliths have been found in asso- 
ciation with painted and polished pottery between layers at a depth 
of five feet to eight and three-fourths feet respectively. The pottery 
found beneath the lower layer was somewhat coarser. Therefore it is 
pointed out that this must belong to the ‘early neolithic-microlithic cul- 
ture, parallel to the Campignion in France.’ Prior to this, the early man 
must have prepared stone implements like the clevers obtained on Mala- 
prabha and its tributaries. The specimen from Bijapur (No. 2898, placed 
in the Madras Museum) is ‘a pointed ovate with wavy edge over eight 
inches in length and of buff-coloured quartzite, resembling a similar 
implement from South Africa; and No. 2896 is an ovate hand-axe, about 
five and a half inches in length.’ 


Dolmen-building is the next stage attained by man. There are 
various systems of burial obtaining in ancient Karnataka: barrow tumuli, 
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chromlech, dolmen, cairn, kistaven and menhir. These are spread over 
the different parts of India: Karnataka, the extreme southern parts, 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Assam, and the north-western areas. They have 
been imitated in Japan, Central Asia, Egypt, Greece, Iberia (the present 
Spain), Portugal, England and Ireland, in brief, from the Mediterranean 
to Scandinavia. Chromlechs have been discovered on the sites of Jiwa- 
raji near Farozabad, near Bhima, on the Nilgiri Hills, on the Mailgherry 
Hills, at a place about thirty miles south of Ooxoor, at Nalkenary in 
Malabar, Ungadapoor and Mungary near Vellore, and in the forests of 
Orissa. The Kistavens are described as existing in England and Wales, 
‘frequently occurring in those places most favoured by the Druids.’ They 
are also found at Adichanallur in the Tinnevelly District. Huxley points 
out that the skulls obtained therein are of a special interest, in so far as 
they show a close contact between the Egyptian, Dravidian and Austro- 
loid races. The closed Cromlechs or dolmens have been discovered in 
the forests and hill-slopes of the Deccan and Telugu Districts of the 
Krishna, Godavari, Kurnool and Anantpur; and the half-closed ones in 
large groups in the hilly forests, particularly in the Bijapur, Dharwar and 
Belgaum districts. The Mysore and Coorg varieties are discovered in 
Coorg, in the Mysore side of Kaveri, at Honnavar, Pugamve, Hungund 
and Honnali and other places. The Pandu Kolis in Malabar and the 
cairns found at Raigir in Hyderabad, and other varieties offer a great 
opportunity to students of research. 


It is important to note the main feature of these burial systems. The 
skulls found at Adichanallur and in Gujarat are of the Dolicho-cephalic 
type, which is styled Dravidian later on. These people bore features 
similar to those of the Proto-Egyptian, who had also formed the habit of 
tomb-building. As geology helps us in assuming the existence of the 
early man in the Deccan trap, it is not impossible that this man must 
have acted as the maker of the Mohenjo-Daro civilisation later on. More- 
over, it has been pointed out that several signs of the Mohenjo-Daro 
script are found in the pre-historic pottery of the Tinnevelly District, in 
rock-cut inscriptions in the Nilgiris, and tombs in the Hyderabad—thus 
showing a contact between the people of Central Asia, Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Sergi rightly observes that ‘the characters called Phoenician are 
only a derived form of the alphabet-form signs that appeared during pre- 
historic times in Africa, in the Mediterranean and in Western Europe.’ 


The megalithic tombs contain objects like urns of good strong pot- 
tery with a peculiar glaze of rich red colour, knives, spear-heads, brass- 


cups, beads, bells, etc. The objects may belong to different ages. The 
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fine bronze vases and other ornamental objects discovered in the tombs 
on the Nilgiris prove an extensive sea-borne trade. The discovery of the 
oblong terra-cotta sarcophagi standing on short legs in the tombs at Pal- 
lavaram and other places shows a keen contact between India, Babylon 
and Assyria in ancient times. 


In our opinion, the origin of dolmen-building can be traced to South 
India alone. The Shatapatha Brahmana refers to the round burial mounds 
of the Asuras in eastern and other directions (evidently southern). The 
Mahabharata refers to the early spread of the Edukas throughout the 
world on the advent of the Kaliyuga. The expression Eduka, is evidently 
derived from the Dravidian root ‘elu, meaning ‘bone’ (Kittel). This 
was the ancestor of the Buddhist and Jain stupas. The system prevail- 
ing among the Druids—who are always referred to in the early literature 
of the West is another important proof in this connection. 


The early man also learnt the art of carving during the Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic ages. The Kappagallu and the Gombigudda Hills present 
very important features. The representation in linear carvings and 
drawings of human beings, fighting bulls, dogs, antelopes, deer, leopards, 
elephants, camels, peacocks and other creatures points to their pre-historic 
and later ages. 


Man was to make more discoveries soon after. The early man learnt 
the art of writing. The expression Devanagari indicates the Naga origin 
of the art—the addition of Deva implying the process of Aryanisation. 
The expression Kundalini refers to the early Hathayoga practised by the 
pre-Vedic man. It seems to have been derived from Dra. kudu, to ‘unite’ 
(e.g. the union of Shakti and Shiva). The expression Narayana has_nir 
(water) as its basis. The ‘lord of waters’ is designated as Apam Perum 
(from Dra. Per—lord) in the Rigveda. The Rigveda and others have 
tried to Aryanise the following: Shiva (from S’van—red), Shisha-devah 
(from shunni— penis), Muradevah (from Murugan or Trinetra), Mutiba 
(from mun-dibba or three-peaked), Pulinda (king of puli or huli—lion or 
tiger) and Urvi (from Uru—a village) and others. The later expressions 
Pattana (town), Pattabhisheka (coronation ceremony), Palli (village), 
Mukta (pearl) (from muttu—pearl), Mandira—temple (from mane derived 
from mannu —earth), and others are all the indications of a people living 
in the south. Moreover, the history of the Mahishikas, (who had spread 
far and wide from the banks of Narmada to Mysore and Hyderabad), the 


Naga Narayana nir Apam Miradeivah | (Mirugan) Uru 
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Nagas (in Karnataka and in Mathura and other parts), the Abhiras (from 
Dr. a—cow), the Mahavrishas (the humped-bull race), the Ajas (goat 
people) indicates the stages of the tolemic tribes from which the race of 
the nation-builders sprung up. 


The Naga women are known for their beauty. The Andhaka- 
Vrishnis, the Matsyas, and others are known for their prowess. The 
Mohenjo-Daro representations indicate the fair-limbed, well-built civilised 
indigenous people of India. Was this not the civilisation of the Kanna- 
digas and their neighbours, which was responsible for the art of writing 
and building in early Sumer, Mexico and the other parts of the world ? 
The future excavations and finds will all prove our statement to be true, 
namely, that the origin of the Kannadiga happens to be Karnataka itself, 
and that he is partially responsible for the civilisation of mankind ! 
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N. Lakshminarayan Rao 


T is well known that the Karnataka country was the home of a number 

of prominent ruling families of the Deccan. This fact was re- 

cognised long ago by the veteran scholar Dr. Fleet who most appropri- 

ately gave the title Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts to his monumental 
work giving a succinct and authoritative account of these families. 


That the Mauryas and after them the Satavahanas held parts of 
Karnataka is well attested by inscriptional evidence. But the earliest 
indigenous rulers that rose to power in Karnataka and held large tracts 
of this territory were the Kadambas of Banavasi. They were succeeded 
by the Chalukyas who were one of the most powerful rulers of the time. 


The earliest mention of this family is found in one of the Prakrit in- 
scriptions of the Ikhaku family at Nagarjunikonda (Guntur District, 
Andhra State) where the word Chaliki occurs as part of a compound 
personal name, Khanda-Chalikiremmanaka. The next reference in point 
of time to the Chalukya family is in the Badami inscription of Pulakeshin I 
where the king describes himself as a Chalikya. Other forms of the 
name of the family occurring in inscriptions are Chalkya, Chalki, Salki 
and Chalukya. These forms are found in inscriptions earlier than the 
10th century after which the form Chalukya (long chi) is used. 


Regarding the original home of the family, there are reasons to be- 
lieve that the Chalukyas were natives of Karanataka. The Satara Plates 
of Kubja-Vishnuvardhana of about 617 A.D., a scion of the Chalukya 
family gives his name Bittarasa (Skt. Vishnuvardhanaraja) which is 
undoubtedly a Kannada name. The Velvikkudi grant of Pandya 
Nedunjadaiyan of about the last quarter of the 8th century says that king 


Ikhaku Nagarjuni-konda Chalki Salki Bittarasa Nedunjadaiyan 
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Sadaiyan, the grandfather of the king who issued the grant, had the title 
Madura-Karunatakam i.e., the sweet Karnataka. According to the late 
Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri a possible explanation of this title is that 
the Pandyas might have intermarried with the Chalukyas, and the issue 
of such an intermarriage might well be called Madura-Karunataka. Since 
the only promient ruling family of Karnataka at the time, ie., 7th 
century A.D., was that of the Chalukyas, it may well be that the term 
Karnataka was applied to them. The reference in Rashtrakuta inscriptions 
to the invincible Karnataka army which had become famous by inflicting 
defeats on many kings of whom Harsha (of Kanauj) was also one, would 
show that the Chalukya army was known as the Karnataka army and 
consequently that the Chalukyas were Karnatakas. In the face of these 
_ facts the statement of the late Chalukya grants of the 11th century A.D. 
that the Chalukyas came to the south from Ayodhya is not worthy of 
credence. It is to be noted that the early inscriptions of the family do 
not claim any such origin and that these accounts of an Ayodhayan 
origin appear for the first time about five centuries after the foundation 
of the Chalukya kingdom. 


The circumstances under which the Chalukyas rose to power are not 
set forth anywhere. Since the very first king who established the kingdom, 
viz., Pulakeshin I, is stated to have had his capital at Vatapi which appar- 
rently lay in the dominion of the Kadambas it may be taken that the 
Chalukyas acquired a kingdom by appropriating a part of the Kadamba 
dominions. It is very likely that they started their political career as 
feudatories of the Kadambas and later, taking advantage of the weakness 
of the central authority, established a kingdom of their own with Badami 
as their capital. 


That the Chalukyas might have even belonged to the same stock as 
the Kadambas is indicated by some of their epithets which claim not 
only a common lineage but also a common tutelary deity. Thus, for in- 
stance, both are described as belonging to the Manavya gotra and 
descended from Hariti and as being anointed after meditating on Swami 
Mahasena and the assemblage of the mothers. It is interesting to note 
that the Chutu-Satakarnis also who preceded the Kadambas at Banavasi 
claim descent from Hariti (Haritinutanam)1 and belonged to the 
Manavya gotra. In addition to these epithets which they apparently ad- 


| The early Vakataka . kings of central India were. digo! ‘Haritiputras. 


Sadaiyan, Manavya gotra Vatapi Swami-Mahaséna Chutu 
Saitakarnis (Haritiputanam) 
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opted from the political predecessors, the Chalukyas had a distinguishing 
laudatory preamble with which their grants open. The most important 
point mentioned in the preamble is that they obtained the boar-crest 
through the favour of god Narayana. This part of the preamble relating to 
the crest does not occur in their charters earlier than the time of Pulakeshin 
II. The grants issued by the Eastern Chalukya branch of the family say 
that the Chalukyas obtained their kingdom through the favour of Kaushiki 
(and not by the favour of the seven mothers as stated in the Western 
Chalukya grants). It is, however, interesting to note that one of the 
Western Chalukya characters of the time of Pulakeshin II says that the 
Chalukyas were brought up by the goddess Kaushiki. 


As it is not possible'to recount the achievements of all the rulers of 
this dynasty in this short article only an account of the outstanding events 
of the reigns of the most prominent kings is given below. To give an 
idea of the rulers of this dynasty a genealogical tree is appended at the 
end. 


The first noteworthy person was Pulakeshin I who established the 
Chalukya kingdom with his capital at Vatapi (Badami) which, according 
to many inscriptions, he acquired. We have one inscription of his reign 
at Badami. Dated as it is in the Shaka year 465 (543 A.D.) the inscription 
is the earliest to record a date in the Shaka era. It calls him Vallabhesh- 
vara and says that he fortified Vatapi. It also states that he performed the 
Ashvamedha and other sacrifices and celebrated the Mahadana called 
Hiranyagarbha. The inscription of his successors credit him with the 
performance of Agnishtoma, Agnichayana, Vajapeya, Paundarika and 
Bahusuvarna in addition to Ashvamedha. The fact that he performed so 
many principal sacrifices goes to show that he was a paramount ruler. 
He assumed the significant biruda of Satyasraya, ‘the asylum of truth’ 
which became a distinctive title of the dynasty and was bome by all his 
successors. 


But the most famous monarch of the line was his grandson Pulakeshin 
II, At the time of his accession, the Chalukya kingdom, which had been 
greatly enlarged by extensive additions made by his father and uncle, 
Kirtivarman and Mangalesha respectively, had become totally engulfed in 
chaos and confusion owing to the rising of enemies on all sides. Pulakeshin 
II had to fight against heavy odds to regain the kingdom. By the strength 
of his arms he built up an empire which included, at the zenith of his 
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power, the entire area from the Vindhyas to the Kaveri and from the 
eastern to the western ocean. A graphic account of his conquests is 
given in his own inscription of 634-35 A.D. at Aihole. From it we 
learn that he had to subdue again most of the rulers such as the Gangas, 
Alupas, the Mauryas of the Konkan and the ruler of Banavasi i.e. the 
Kadamba, who had been subjugated once before by his predecessors. 
Among the numerous kings he defeated in order to extend his power 
were those of Lata, Malava and Gurjara. The most noteworthy of his 
victories was the one secured by the defeat of Harshavardhana of Kanauj, 
the supreme lord of the whole northern country. By this glorious victory 
he acquired the title of Parameshvara. This outstanding achievement of 
Pulakeshin II was prized so highly by the family that it finds prominent 
mention in all the records of his successors who take legitimate pride in 
preserving the memory of this great event. By all the extensive conquests 
enumerated above, Pulakeshin II is stated to have acquired the sovereignty 
over the three Maharastrakas consisting of 99,000 villages. Maharas- 
traka here evidently means a big rastra or a division thus showing that 
Pulakeshin’s kingdom had been divided for the sake of administrative 
convenience into three big divisions each comprising roughly 33,000 
villages. After obtaining the sovereignty of the three Maharastrakas, 
Pulakeshin started upon a compaign of conquest of the eastern and the 
southern regions. He invaded the eastern countries of Kosala, Kalinga, 
Pishtapura and the region of Kunala i.e., Kolleru lake, all of which he 
brought under his sway. He defeated the Pallavas and brought under 
his subjection the Cholas, Pandyas and the Keralas. This vast empire 
Pulakeshin ruled with such ability and skill that his fame spread far and 
wide. 


Owing to his pre-eminent position as the emperor of the south, the 
contemporary Persian ruler Khusru II sent an ambassador with valuable 
presents to his court and there was a frequent exchange of letters between 
the two monarchs. The reign of Pulakeshin II is also memorable for the 
visit paid by Hieun Tsang. This Buddhist traveller from China, who 
was then on his itinerary in India, has given a vivid description of some 
parts of the Chalukya kingdom which he had presumably traversed. His 
account gives a fascinating picture of the political, military, religious, 
social and economic conditions obtaining in the Deccan under Pulakeshin’s 
rule. Another notable event of his glorious reign was the appointment 
of his brother Kubja-Vishnuvardhana to rule over the region of the east 
coast which, as stated above, he acquired by conquest. Later on_ his 
brother handed down the principality to his successors and thus became 


Alupas Malava Maharastrakas rastra Kunala 
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the founder of collateral branch of the Chalukyas known to history as 
the Eastern Chalukyas. 


Towards the close of Pulakeshin’s reign a great calamity overtook the 
Chalukya kingdom. The contemporary Pallava ruler Narasimhavarman 
I, who was smarting under the ignominious defeats sustained by him at 
the hands Pulakeshin II himself, successfully freed his kingdom from the 
Chalukya occupation and defeating Pulakeshin II repeatedly in the battles 
of Pariyala, Manimangala and Suramara pursued him right up to his 
capital Badami and captured it. The stupendous victory earned him the 
title of Vatapikonda. That Narasimhavarman was actually in possession 
of Badami is attested to by his inscription on a rock at Badami. Soon 
after this staggering disaster Pulakeshin II died and his son Vikramaditya 
I had to fight very hard to drive out the mighty foe and re-established his 
rule. He retrieved the fortunes of his family which had passed into the 
hands of numerous enemies including his collaterals. He took a number 
of years to consolidate his kingdom and finally proclaim himself as the 
undisputed master of his paternal kingdom. Not content with merely 
regaining his ancestral possessions he emulated his father in entering upon 
a career of wide conquests in all directions. He overran the Pallava 
kingdom at least twice. In these southern campaigns he was ably 
assisted by his son vinayaditya while his grandson was maintaing peace 
and order in the home province. Like his father Pulakeshin II who appoint- 
ed his brother to rule over one of the conquered territories, viz., Vengi 
on the east coast, Vikramaditya I also established likewise his own brother 
Dharashraya Jayasimha in the west in the province of Lata. 


Of the successors of Vikramaditya I, Vinayaditya and Vijayaditya de- 
serve special mention for one outstanding achievement of theirs. Emulat- 
ing their illustrious ancestor Pulakeshin II, they made a bold bid to con- 
quer North India and went much farther than that renowened emperor. 
Lithic records go so far as to assert that they obtained the unique symbol 
of the Palidhvaja indicative of paramountcy over the entire North India. 
In addition to this, Vijayaditya pushed further north and acquired signs of 
the Ganga and the Yamuna which he presented to his father. The reign 
of Vikramaditya II is important on account of the repulsion of the for- 
midable Arab invasion of Guiarat which was a part of the Chalukya 
dominions. The Tajikas or Arabs, according to an inscription of 739 A.D., 
who had already destroyed the Saindhavas, Kachchellas, Chavotakas 
Saurashtras, Mauryas and Gurjaras tried to attack the Chalukya dominions 


Siramara Vatapikonda Palidhavia Tajikas Chavotakas 
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but were routed by Avanijanashraya Pulakeshin, a scion of the Gujarat 
branch of the Chalukya Dynasty. 


Within a short time after it reached the height of glory, the Chalukya 
dynasty fell on evil days. The mighty Karnataka army which had defeated 
numerous powerful enemy kings was, astoundingly enough, routed by a 
handful of soldiers ,under the command of the able Rashtrakuta king 
Dantidurga who took possession of the major portion of the Chalukya 
dominions in 753 A. D. Within a few years, the Chalukyas were completely 
dispossessed of all their possessions by the Rashtrakutas who held un- 
challenged sway over the dominions for about two centuries till Taila II, 
a later descendant of the Chalukye dynasty, regained their empire. 
During the period of the Rashtrakuta domination the Chalukyas still 
lingered on in a feudatory capacity in different parts of the empire. The 
existence of a number of isolated families of the Chalukya stock under 
the hegemony of the Rashtrakutas is vouched for by inscriptional and 
literary evidence. The most prominent of these branches was of Vemu- 
lavada one of whose scion viz., Arikesarin II (941 A.D.) was, as is well 
known, the patron of the illustrious Kannada poet Pampa. 


The later Chalukya chief Taila II who, after regaining mastery over 
his ancestral possessions from the Rashtrakutas, established himself at 
first at Manyakheta, the Rashtrakuta capital, and then changed his seat 
of government to Kalyana (both in the Hyderabad State). Inscriptions 
tell us that before he declared himself independent, he was a feudatory 
of the Rashtrakutas. Taila’s title to fame rests on a number of heroic 
achievements. An inscription at Gadag describes his prowess as follows:- 
“Having at the beginning extirpated many Rattas, slain the valient Munja, 
taken the head of Panchala by the terror of his pride of arm in battle, 
(and) taken over the office of the Chalukya kingdom, king Taila rendered 
the whole circuit of the earth absolutely thornless for twenty-four years, 
beginning with the year Shrimukha.” The cyclic year Shrimukha cited here 
corresponds to 973 A.D. Munja referred to in the inscription is king 
Vakpati Munja of the Paramara dynasty of Malwa. There were constant 
conflicts between these two rulers. In his final expedition Munja crossed 
the Godavari which is said to have formed the northern boundary of Taila’s 
kingdom but he was taken captive and executed. Panchala is known to 
have been a subordinate in 975 A. D. of the Western Ganga prince Mara- 
simha II (of Talakad) who tried in vain to restore the Rashtrakuta 
monarchy after Taila had overthrown the Rashtrakutas. 


Avanijanasraya Vémulavada Vakpati Paramara Pafchala 
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The most illustrious: king -among the later Chalukyas of Kalyana is 
Vikramaditya VI. The famous poet Bilhana who flourished in his court 
has given a glowing description of the life and achievements of this great 
monarch. Numerous inscriptions of his reign found in his extensive 
diminions from Simhachalam (Vishakapatnam District, Andhra State) 
in the north to Shrirangam (Tiruchirapalli District, Madras State) in the 
south testify to the accuracy of the statements made by Bilhana about his 
patron. With the permission of his father (Someshvara I), Vikramaditya 
“is said to have repeatedly defeated the Cholas and plundered Kanchi; 
to have lent his assistance to the king of Malwa who came to him for 
protection to regain his kingdom; to have carried his arms as far as Ben- 
gal and Assam; (and) to have attacked the king of Ceylon.” He is also 
stated to have defeated the lord of Kerala, and to have conquered Vengi 
and Chakrakota. He was thus a very powerful warrior who carried war 
into the territories of rulers not only in South India but of even those of 
Chakrakota in Mahakoshala (Bastar District, Madhya Pradesh) and of 
Malwa. 


One of his acts of pride was the establishment of a new era bearing 
his own name in the year 1076 A.D. immediately after he had firmly 
established himself on the throne. This Era called Chalukya-Vikrama- 
varsha is cited in all his records instead of the Shaka-varsha which was 
(and is) in vogue in the Karnataka country. For nearly a century this 
era was in use in the territory of the Chalukyas. And Vikramaditya VI 
had a long and brilliant reign of over 50 years. None of the successors 
of Vikramaditya was as powerful as he. Consequently in 1156 A. D. 
one of the feudatories of the Chalukyas, viz., the Kalachurya Bijjala 
usurped the Chalukya throne and he and his descendants continued to 
hold it till about 1183 A.D., when the last ruler of the Chalukya line, 
Someshvara IV, restord the fortunes of the family by overthrowing the 
Kalachuryas. Someshvara IV ruled only for about six years (till about 
1189) when two subordinates of the Chalukyas, the Yadavas of Devagiri 
on the north and east and the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra in the south 
grew powerful and occupied the Chalukya territories. The glorious Chalu- 
kya rule thus came to an end after a long period of might and fame, even 
though Someshvara IV seems to have lingered on in a corner (south-west 
portion of his kingdom till about 1198 A.D. 


The Chalukyas are to be remembered not so much for their political 
achievements as for their contribution to Karnataka culture. Kamataka 
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owes an incalculable debt to this: famous dynasty. The rulers of the 
Chalukya family were patrons of literature, art, architecture and sculp- 
ture for a very long period. They were not merely. passive patrons but 
took very keen interest in the development of the distinctive Karnataka 
culture particularly in the field of architecture. One of the famous styles 
of Indian architecture is the Chalukyan style, which was evolved and 
developed by rulers of this family. 


The famous Buddhist rock-cut temple architecture of India was for 
the first time adapted by the Chalukyas in Karnataka for enshrining Hindu 
and Jaina deities. Of these adaptations the best known examples are the 
Vaishnava and. Jaina .cave-temples at Badami with their magnificent 
sculpture. An inscription in the Vaishnava cave testifies to the fact that 
Mangalesha (578. A.D.) was responsible for chiselling out this temple and 
dedicating it to Vishnu. “This temple contains admirable reliefs of Vishnu 
seated on Anania and of Narasimha. The pillars of the verandah are 
decorated with triple brackets, ornamented with magnificent human 
figures:” - | 


Of the structural temples built of stone, mention may be made of 
the famous temples of Aihole, Pattadakal and Badami in the Bombay 
State, and Ter in the Hyderabad State for the early period. For the later 
period we may mention the temple at Gadag, Haveri and Lakkundi in 
the Bombay State and Bagali and Kuruvatti in the, Bellary District 
(Mysore State). 


_ “The exquisitely proportioned and magnificently situated Malegitti 
Sivalaya at Badami” is one of the finest structures of the early 
Chalukya period and may be assigned to the time of Pulakeshin 
the Great. The Meguti temple at Aihole is another fine specimen of 
the Chalukyan style. It is known to have been constructed in 634-35 
A.D. in the reign of Pulakeshin II by the Jaina poet Ravikirti. The oldest 
temple at Pattadakal is that of Sangameshvara, and an inscription indi- 
cates that the temple was built by Vijayaditya (696-733 A.D.) of this 
family. The characteristic feature of Chalukyan architecture, which is 
the blending of the Dravidian and the Aryavarta styles, can be seen in 
the Papanatha temple (Circa 735 A.D.) at Pattadakal. The great Viru- 
paksa temple (also at Pattadakal) -is considered as one of the noblest 
structures of India. This temple was built by one of the Chalukya 
queens, Lokamahadevi, wife of Vikramaditya I (734-747 Lye Ve Le 


Mangalésa Narasimha. Malegitti Sivalaya — Mégui 
Aryavarta Papanatha Viripaksha 
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fact indicates the great interest taken by the members of the royal family 
in encouraging and developing temple architecture. As examples of the 
encouragement given by this queen to sculptors, we might mention cer- 
tain noteworthy facts. She bestowed the title of Tribhuvanacharya on 
the chief architect Gunda who was also called Anivaritacharya in recog- 
nition of his great skill in constructing the Virupaksha temple. She also 
presented him with a badge of honour (Perjerepu-patta = the fillet of 
pre-eminence). Further, in recognition of the skill of the builders of 
this temple, she exempted the entire artisan class of that district from 
the payment of certain taxes. 


Besides the stone structures, there were also some beautiful temples 
of this style constructed of brick. The Uttareshvara and the Kaleshvara 
temples at Ter (Hyderabad State) may be cited as exquisite examples of 
this variety. 


We have seen that towards the end of the 10th century, the Chalukyas 
returned to power; and again they gave a fresh impetus to architecture, 
which they loved immensely. We have excellent examples of later 
Chalukyan architecture in the temples of Kashi vishveshvara at Lakkundi 
(in the Gadag taluk of the Dharwar District), Siddheshvara at Haveri 
(Dharwar Dist.), the sixty-pillared temple at Bankapur (Dharwar Dist.), 
the temple of Doddabasappa at Dambal (Dharwar District), the temple 
of Trikuteshvara at Gadag (Dharwar District), the temple of Mahadeva 
at Ittagi (Hyderabad State), the temple of Kalleshvara at Bagali (Bellary 
District) and the temple of Mallikarjuna at Kuruvatti (Bellary District). 
The distinctive features of the later Chalukyan style are the typical storied 
tower full of ornamental detail, the turned pillar, the pretty domical 
ceiling, the treatment of the walls and the figure sculpture. That archi- 
tecture reached its zenith under the Chalukyas is seen from the fact that 
in the later Chalukya period there were master architects who could 
speak proudly of their proficiency in various modes of Indian architecture. 
An inscription at Holal in the Bellary District describes one such master 
named Padmoja of Soge in the following terms :—‘He was an adept in 
directing the construction of temples and mansions in the four styles of 
Indian architecture, viz., Nagara, Kalinga, Dravida and Vesara. He had 
the titles of Kaliyuga-Vishvakarma (the master builder of the Kali age), 
Chatusshashthi-kalavidya-pravina (expert in sixty-four arts), Chatussha- 


Tribhuvanacharya Anivaritacharya Doddabasappa Sdge 
Nagara Dravida Vésara 
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shthi prasada visharada (skilled in constructing temples and mansions of 
sixty-four kinds ).” 


The later Chalukyan style culminated in the wonderfully elaborate 
and ornamental Hoysala architecture which was developed by the Hoy- 
salas who were the subordinates of the Chalukyas and who later on over- 
threw them. (The best known examples of Hoysala architecture are the 
world-famous temples at Belur and Halebid in Mysore State). Chalu- 
kyan architecture has been dealt with at some length here because it was 
in this field that the Chalukyas took very great interest and because it 
was under them that this great art flourished in all its glory. 


Proceeding to another important cultural aspect of Chalukya rule 
we come to their love and encouragement of painting and fine sculpture. 
Some of the world-renowned Ajanta murals were executed under the 
guidance of the early Chalukya rulers in the 7th century A.D. Mention 
has already been made of the wonderful sculptures in the rock-cut tem- 
ples of Badami. Some beautiful scenes from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata are carved out on the walls and pillars of the temples at 
Pattadakal and these are indeed fine specimens of life-like Chalukya 
sculptures of the early period. Wall-sculpture became very elaborate in 
the later period. 


The Chalukyas encouraged other fine arts besides architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture. Lokamahadevi, one of the Chalukya queens already 
mentioned, honoured the musicians and dancers (gandharvas) by con- 
ferring on them a number of privileges and honours. One of these, by 
name Achala, seems to have founded a new school of dancing. 


Literature. both Sanskrit and Kannada, flourished luxuriantly under 
the Chalukya rulers, some of whom were themselves eminent authors. 
They were also great patrons of learning and of learned men. Some of 
the famous literary giants of Kannada rose to eminence under their 
generous encouragement. Besides these Kannada giants, there were also 
authors who achieved great fame in Sanskrit. Of these Sanskrit writers 
the most noteworthy is Ravikirti, who composed in 634-35 A.D. the 
Aihole inscription containing the panygeric of the great Pulakeshin II. 
This Ravikirti, who was the court poet of Pulakeshin II, compares himself 
in poetical prowess to Kalidasa and Bharavi. True to his claim, the 
poetic skill exhibited in his only known composition (i.e. the Aihole in- 
scription mentioned above) is of a very high order. 
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Another well-known poet of the early Chalukya period is no less a 
person than the queen of Chandradityadeva, son of Pulkeshin II. This lady, 
whose name is Vijayamahadevi, is known to have composed a number 
of verses in Sanskrit showing high poetic merit. One of the verses 
attributed to her may be translated as follows :—“Not knowing that I, 
Vijjaka (Vijayamahadevi), am dark like the blue lotus, Dandin has 
wrongly said that Sarasvati is all white. This verse shows that the 
talented lady considered hereself as proficient as Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning, though unlike her, she was dark in complexion. It also indicates 
that she was known by the name of Sarasvati. This is supported by a 
verse of the poet Rajasekhara who praises her poetic gifts. He says that 
like Sarasvati, Vijayanka (Vijayamahadevi) of Karnata was, after 
Kalidasa, the abode of Vaidarbhi style. That she regarded hereself as a 
poetess of great merit is evident from one of her verses which says that 
she would bow only to three poets, viz., Brahma, Vyasa and Valmiki, but 
would place her left foot on the heads of later composers. 


In the later Chalukya period we might mention the name of the 
famous Bilhana, the chief court poet of Vikramaditya VI, who has sung 
his monarch’s glory in his work Vikramankacharitam. During Vikrama- 
dityas reign there was the famous Vijnanesvara, the author of Mitaksara 
“which is at present acknowledged over a large part of India and especially 
in the Maratha country as the chief authority on matters of civil and 
religious law.” 


The son and successor of Vikramaditya V1, Someshvara III was him- 
self an author of no mean merit. He has written a work in Sanskrit 
called Manasollasa, which is a veritable encyclopaedia, dealing with 
polity, justice, medicine, veterinary science, alchemy, astrology, military 
science and rhetoric. Evidently on account of his erudition in various 


branches of learning he was styled Sarvajna-chakravartin, the omniscient 
emperor. 


The rulers of this dynasty were among the earliest to use Kannada 
in their official documents, like inscriptions and to promote Kannada 
literary composition. The Kannada inscription of Mangalesha engraved 


Vijjaka Dandin Rajagékhara Vijayanka Brahma Vyasa 
VijhanéSvara Mitakgara Manasollasa 
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THE CHALUKYAS 


in the Vaishnava cave at Badami is the earliest Kannada inscription] so 
far known. 


An outstanding instance of early Kannada poetry (earlier than that 
of Nripatunga) is found at Badami in a Kannada inscription, which may 
be assigned to the 7th-8th century. This records the eulogy of a person 
called Kappe-Arabhatta and is specially interesting because it is written 
in what may be called the earliest form of the tripadi metre, which is 
one of the popular metres of Kannada poetry. 


The most well-known of the Kannada poets, Pampa, was the protege 
of Arikesarin of Vemulavada. Another luminary in the Kannada 
literary firmament, Ranna, flourished under Taila II and his son 
Irivabedanga Satyashraya. A third great poet, Durgasimha, the author 
of the Kannada Panchatantra was the Minister of Peace and War (Sandhi- 
vigrahi) of Jayasimha II. The author of Pampa-Ramayana, viz., Naga- 
chandra (or Abhinava Pampa), is believed to have adorned the court of 
Prince Mallikarjuna, the son of Vikramaditya VI. These poets are too 
well-known to need any detailed description. Besides these famous 
poets there was a large number of minor poets, who were patronised by 
the feudatories or subordinate officers of these rulers. There is also some 
excellent poetry, though of a conventional type, found in the inscriptions 
of these rulers. Even though many of these poets have not remained 
anonymous, no works written by them other than the inscriptions, are 
available to us. 


What a glorious dynasty! But for a gap of 220 years (753 to 978 
A. D.), when the Rashtrakutas were in possession of their territory, these 
rulers (the Chalukyas) held a beneficient sway over the entire Karnataka 
region for a period of about 400 years i.e., from 542 A. D. to 1189 A. D. 
And all these 400 years were years which enriched Karnataka culture 
beyond measure, so much so that to speak of the Chalukyas is to speak 
of cultural heritage of the Kannada people. 


1. Some scholars are of the opinion that the Halmidi (Mysore State) inscription is 
the earliest inscription written in Kannada. But I do not think that this is older 
than the Badami inscription of Mangalesha. 


Vémulavada. Nagachandra 
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WHY SHOULD WE REMEMBER VIJAYANAGARA ? 


B. A. Salatore 


N modern times we are confronted with a great problem which 

may be expressed thus: how best could we re-assert ourselves in 
a manner worthy of our great traditions and our great forefathers? To 
this question we have as yet not given any serious thought and, therefore, 
any answer. But about 600 years ago, when our ancestors were in a 
worse plight and were faced with the problem of virtual extinction, they 
rose like one man and asserted themselves for 300 years (1346-1646). 
Is it possible that this long period of 300 years has anything to give us 
by way of a message? 


To answer the question, we have to understand what it was for 
which Vijayanagara stood. There is no doubt that in the long and 
glorious panorama of Indian history extending over almost 5,000 years, 
there are instances of revivals and re-assertions in many parts of the 
country. There are certainly examples of noble men and women whose 
love of the motherland was more intense than anything else. But it 
is doubtful whether, given all other conditions, there is any other period 
of Indian history which could be compared with the age of the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs who held sway for 800 years in the Deccan and in the 
South. Their special characteristics can be understood only when we 


acquaint ourselves with what they did in six important spheres of public 
life. 


We shall first deal with government. In the sphere of administra- 
tion, the rulers of Vijayanagara endeavoured to co-ordinate centralisa- 
tion with decentralisation without disrupting the country. We have no 
doubt good examples of decentralised and centralised authority in other 
parts of the country as well. But under the Vijayanagara rulers, there 
was a deliberate and an almost successful attempt for co-ordinating 
centralised with the decentralised authority. This explains why even 
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after the terrible shock of the battle of Rakshasa Tangadi, wrongly 
called by the name of Talikota, Vijayanagara survived, and what is still 
more important, transmitted a legacy to the later Hindu rulers of the 
western and southern parts of the country in the matter of rejuvenating 
Hindu life. It would be outside the purpose of this short article to ex- 
plain how the Marathas under Shivaji, the viceroys of Mysore and the 
Naiks of the South actually carried on the traditions of the Vijavanagara 
rulers. So far as administration is concerned, the monarchs of Vijaya- 
nagara successfully conducted an experiment in dealing with the question 
of centralisation and decentralisation of authority, which, when reviewed 
from a distance of 600 years, cannot fail to evoke our admiration. 


In another direction too Vijayanagara opened a new chapter. This 
is in relation to international politics. It is well-known that her rulers 
had a very close contact with the Portuguese in Goa. We may even 
go to the limit of assertaining that when Vijayanagara fell, Goa also 
fell as a great international power. We do not mean to say that other 
monarchs in other periods of Indian history were not aware of the need 
for establishing diplomatic relations with foreign powers beyond the 
seas. Indeed, it has always been a marked feature of Indian history 
that India was never isolated from the rest of the world from the earliest 
recorded times. But what is important from our point of view is that 
Vijayanagara, both in its relations with Portugal and with the Muslims 
of the Deccan, adopted an attitude which may be labelled as_broad- 
based and sympathetic. Notwithstanding the fact that in the battle of 
Rakshasa Tangadi the Deccan Sultans had united against the monarch 
of Vijayanagara, and the fact that Ramaraias head was cut off by one 
of the Muslim rulers himself, it speaks very much for the rulers of 
Vijayanagara that, even after their tremendous defeat in the great battle, 
they came to the help of one of their former adversaries when attacked 
by his own co-religionists. In spite of the harm which the rulers had 
suffered from the Muslims in the great battle, their attitude and tole- 
rance towards them never diminished in their kingdom. This generous 
outlook on the part of the rulers of Vijayanagara may be studied along 
with the wide cosmopolitan outlook which they maintained towards the 
Europeans, among whom the Portuguese were most prominent. It is a 
well-known fact that the trade between Goa and Vijayanagara was not 
only intimate but extensive. It is not so much this aspect which is 
significant as the one relating to an unknown feature of Vijayanagara 
monarchs. It may not be so well-known that it was one of the Vijaya- 
nagara monarchs who contemplated a dynastic marriage between his 
own family and the royal family of Portugal. That in those orthodox 
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days of the 16th century there should have been even such a concept 
of an international dynastic alliance proves beyond doubt that Vijaya- 
nagara stood for an honest :ind sincere international brotherhood. 


Connected with this wide international outlook is the practical ex- 
pression of the Vijayanagara mind in matters of trade) We have it on 
the evidence of European travellers that Vijayanagara’s trade extended 
over the seas as far as Pegu, Tenasserim and the distant islands of the 
southern seas like Malaya, Sumatra and the rest. Removed as we are 
by many centuries, we only wonder at the attempts made by Vijaya- 
nagara to foster India’s foreign trade. In this connection, I may add 
that the memory of Krishna Deva Raya has been preserved in the tradi- 
tions of Malaya. 


A nation’s trans-oceanic trade can only reflect its prosperous condi- 
tion inside its territories. Vijayanagara stood as the embodiment of 
toleration. In the pre-Vijayanagara days there is evidence of religious 
hatred. There was fighting throughout the long history of Vijayanagara. 
But it is dificult to come across any serious right among the people on 
purely religious grounds. When, as in the early days of its existence, 
Vijayanagara was threatened with what appeared to be a split among 
the people on the basis of religion, the monarch himself intervened and 
appealed to the patriotism of the people to close their ranks. There is 
no evidence that the rulers of Vijayanagara and their subjects were ever 
fanatical. This toleration is perhaps the greatest gift of Vijayanagara to 
posterity. 


What strikes one most when one reads the eulogistic accounts of 
foreign witnesses of the wonderful activities of the monarchs and the 
people of Vijayanagara is their uncommon vigour. It was an age of 
great physical and intellectual activity which was born out of a robust- 
ness which one cannot easily see in contemporary India. Neither the 
rulers nor the people of Vijayanagara could boast of an artistic skill which 
distinguished, for example, their predecessors, the Hoysalas of Dorasa- 
mudra. The robustness of the people of Vijayanagara is best expressed 
in their art which can still be seen and admired in the ruins of the great 
capital. It is likewise expressed in the many literary works in the 
eee and Telugu languages by authors who adorned the court of the 
rulers. 


Finally, there was one special feature of the daily life of Vijayanagara 
people which has an important bearing on our present existence. It 
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would not be an exaggeration to say that alone among the people of 
India they stood for a corporate existence in their daily life. No doubt, 
we are aware of village assemblies both in the history of the Tamil 
kingdoms and in those of the North. Likewise we have very good 
evidence to show that in some parts of the country, before the age of 
Vijayanagara, people lived in harmony. But so far as we are today con- 
cerned, we may note that in purely social matters, particularly those 
relating to public life, the people of Vijayanagara always acted in a 
spirit of goodwill and co-operation which were marked features of their 
existence. It is these ideals of goodwill, toleration and determination 
which may be said to be what we need very badly today. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE HOYSALAS 


M. V. Krishnarao 


HE aim of Hoysala administration was in strict conformity with 

ancient ideals and was to preserve Dharma by punishing the wicked 
and protecting the good. The secret of successful government lay in the 
generous treatment of the people by the king and the great precaution 
with which he exercised his royal prerogative. The formidable opposi- 
tion of powerful Samantas and nobles of the court, coupled with the pos- 
sibility of Janapada turning hostile, often acted as wholesome deterrents 
of the abuse of kingly authority. The success of government, to a great 
extent depended on the personality of the king and the ease with which 
he carried out the behests of the Council of ministers which was a power- 
ful institution always acting as a real check on the king. Promotion of 
the material and spiritual happiness of the people was the swmmum bonum 
of royal authority, and evidences are not wanting to testify to the great 
care and attention the kings bestowed in securing the accomplishment of 
this end. 


The Hoysalas were largely indebted to the Chalukyas and the Gangas 
for their system of administration. The organisation of the Provincial 
Government by means of Sandhivigrahi and Srikaranadhikari and other 
officers, the employment of princes and princesses as governors, the 
system of transfers within the kingdom and the system of tours under- 
taken by them with the object of securing the integrity of power—these 
were some of the political practices which the Hoysalas seem to have 
borrowed from the Chalukyas. The organisation of the Nadus and the 
details of their administration and the official hierarchy, comprising 
Nadugowda, Naduprabhu, Nadusenabova, appear to have been the 


Saimantas Sandhivigrahi $rikaranadhik ari Nadu Nadugowda, 
Naduprabhu, Nadusenabova 
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legacy of the Gangas. However, a clear division of political adminis- 
tration tracing its source to Chalukyas and the Gangas cannot be made, 
though, in regard to details of administration, one can gaze their impress. 
As in the time of the Ganges, the king held an exalted position; his antho- 
rity was by no means despotic, for the constitution was not designed in the 
interest of the king, but in those of all classes. The kingship was esta- 
blished for the maintenance of the traditional laws of the State. The 
existence of tradition of good government, the opposition of Samantas 
who were left in the full enjoyment of their autonomy, the need for pre- 
serving Dharma and the influence of noble families on the king were 
some of the checks which circumscribed royal authority to a considerable 
extent. 


One feature stands out prominently in Hoysala administration, name- 
ly, the exaltation of the Council of Ministers to a very powerful institu- 
tion which acted as a very effective check on kingly authority. The deve- 
lopment of the Hoysala territorial power was, to a great extent, due to 
the wisdom and sagacity and astuteness with which the Panchapradhana, 
composed of experienced old men and loyal and devoted nobles of the 
royal family, directed the activities of the State. Kingship was heredi- 
tary and the powers of the king were great. He represented Saptanga 
which included himself, ministers, allies, territory, fortress, treasury and 
the army as borne out in Vishnu Vardhana’s Saptanga in 1125 A.D.1 and 
Ballala II Pandya’s sevenfold.2 The king had the power to confer bene- 
fits and wealth on all those favourites for whom he took a great liking 
and this is noticed in the tutelage of Vishnudandadipa Chinnadandana- 
tha’s son,3 under Vishnuvardhana, and in the performance of his Upan- 
ayana and his ultimate elevation to the position of Mahaprachanda 
dandanayaka and Sarvadhikari. He was also given the title Immadi 
Dandanayaka, a title owned only by the most famous generals of Ganga- 
raja. Likewise there was the custom of favouring and anointing one’s 
ministers. The investment of Bittiyanna with the title of Mahaprachanda 
Dandanayaka by Vishnu4, the conferring of the rank of the Chief of 
Treasuries, at Arsikere and other places,5 the upbringing of children and 
conferring of ministerial positions6 and the grants of land in appreciation 
of services such as the grant by Veera Ballala to Kallurgadan7 in Huli- 
yurnad were some of the ways in which royal favour manifested itself. 


Epigraphica Carnataka : 
(1) CN. 145; (2) BL. 187; (8) BL. 17; (4) BL. 17; (5) AK. 71; 
(6) AK. 144; (7) HL. 183. 


Panchapradhana Saptanga 
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The king could show great partiality to his favourites, could secure 
for them the highest offices in the State and make them supersede other 
senior officers, but imperial custom and tradition precluded the admission 
of such favourites to the Panchapradhana council, composed of the 
seniormost members of the departments. The Panchapradhana probably 
was known also as Sorapradhanal. The members of the Council and 
the king acted as a homogeneous body and exercised power com- 
patible with their position in the official hierarchy. The king was the 
leader of expeditions as evidenced in Ballala I's campaigns against Savana 
army2 and also of Narasimha II’s against the Savanas. The king also 
undertook tours within the limits of his kingdom with the object of se- 
curing the integrity of his power, as also for supressing evil doers and 
enforcing their acquiscance of his authority. On his return from tours or 
from expeditions, the king always made enormous gifts to brahmins who 
were considered Bhudevaru3; sometimes, Tulabhara ceremony for vic- 
tories in the battle were held when gifts were made not merely to brah- 
mins but also to generals and other officers for conspicuous service4. The 
king was the protector too of various religious faiths that prevailed in 
the country as Buddhism, Jainism, Shaivism and Vaishnavism, not to 
speak of the multifarious minor sects, ‘Chatus Samaya Samuddharana, 
The appellation that he gave to Jina as Vijaya Parshwanatha in honour of 
victory over Masana5, the grant of lands to Jagadeshwara in the presence 
of the Queen Santala and Pradhanas in 1121 A.D.6 the address of Ballala 
III to the heads of Mathas and Sthanas in temples situated in Virivinadu, 
Murasunadu, situated in Kundani kingdom, remitting all kinds of taxes7 
and the grants of land to brahmins for the prosperity of the kingdom and 
services amply exemplify the prevailing practice of the distribution 
of equal royal favour to all the faiths in the kingdom. 


The State was not a theocracy and never at any time did the priestly 
influence militate against the right and just exercise of kingly authority; 
nor was the office of the priest united with the office of the ruler at any 
time. Though the king was the protector of faiths, he proceeded, in 
matters of religious disputes and disputations, with the greatest care and 
circumspection; for he was fully aware that any predilection to any 
particular faith and the consequent royal favours would seriously cloud 
his sense of catholicity and undermine the very basis of society. He was 
also apprehensive that persecution of the adherents of other faiths would 
seriously jeopardise his own position, for the constitution was devised 
with the object of maintaining universal Dharma and any infringement 


(1) Cm 260; Ci 72; (2) Dj 25; (3) A.K. 102, 108; (4) Cm 161; Ck 144; 
(5) BL. 124; (6) Cn. 260; (7) XI Bn. 51 CB 20. 
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of religious liberty in any way would turn out to be a menace, as the 
people were keenly susceptible to a religious life according to their own 
notions and customs and would not, therefore, tolerate any infringement 
of their liberty in that domain. 


This accounts to a large extent for the religious toleration that 
obtained in the period, perhaps dictated more by inward choice than by 
political expediency. But the adoption of priests as spiritual Gurus and 
listening to their advice, both in spiritual and temporal matters, was 
also a common practice, and every king, as in the time of the Gangas, 
resorted readily to his spiritual preceptors for advice and consolation. 
Priestly influence was considerable as can be gleaned from the inscrip- 
tions which speak eulogistically of Rudrashakti, Rajaguru of Somadeval 
and Narasimha II, of Vamashaktideva well-versed in Vedanta, logic and 
other sciences, of the Rajaguru of Vira Ballala II2. They were at times 
even invested with the power to command kings. According to one of 
the inscriptions, Vishnu gave his own country to brahmins and the gods, 
and himself ruled over the foreign countries won by his own sword.3 
Sometimes, important religious disputes were decided by them.4 The 
kings of Gangavadi patronised all religions. The Ganga kings Vishnu- 
gupta and Shripurusha were followers of Vaishavism. In the ninth century 
A.D., Devalabbe, the Nolamba Queen constructed a Vishnu temple at Ko- 
ravangola.5 Chalukya kings also constructed Vishnu temples in Belgami 
and some of them were dedicated tc Narsimha.6 The Mattapattideva 
and praneshwara and other shaiva temples were constructed in 250 A.D. 
at Malavalli and Talgunda in the Shimoga district. The Nandishvara 
temple in 900 A.D. at Avani, the Rameshvara temple at Narasamangala in 
900 A.D., the Kalleshvara temple at Aralaguppe in the Tumkur District 
were all Rashtrakuta monuments. The later Chalukyas built in 1095 
A.D. the Tripurantakeswara temple at Belgami and Panchayatana temple 
with Shiva, Parvati, Vishnu, Surya and Ganesh images—at Shringeri. The 
Gods Surya and Shanmukha and the Saptamatrikas, and Kartikeya were 
worshipped by Kadamba kings.7 A Shanmukha temple on Kumaraswami 
Hill near Sandur was built by the Rashtrakuta Krishna III.8 The ninth 
century was also marked by the construction of temples dedicated to 
manifestations of Shakti in different parts of the country; the Kolaramma 
and Sapta matrika temple at Kolar, Kalikadevi at Belgami, Nimbajadevi 


(1) AK. 108. (2) Sk. 105. (3) Hn. 119. (4) E. C. Il. Sp. 349. (5) E. C. VII intro 
p. 46, Sk. 170. (6) E. C. VII Sk. 181, MAR 1929 No. 55. (7) E. C. VII Sk. 74 of 
1010 A.D. (8) MAR. 1935-36. 


TripurantakéSwara Panchayatana Kodlaramma Nimbajadevi 
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at Halebid and Bhagavati at Marase were some of the most important 
ones.l1 The rulers of Mysore worshipped Shiva and Vishnu and were 
devout followers of Jainism. . Vishnugopa was a Vaishnava, while 
his son Madhava was a Shaiva. Amrita and Shripurusha were Vaishna- 
vites, but Shivamara I followed Jainism.2 The Kadamba kings set up 
Vishnu and Shiva temples in eighty-four cities.3 Ereyaganga Kadamba 
had the title of ‘Hari-pada-Sarasiruhottamsa.4 Chaityas and bastis also 
were built along with temples built for Vishnu and Shiva. Bhuvana 
Gandhavarana temple and traipurushadeva temple at Aumgere, Sambhu- 
carana temple at Mudaligere, Jalashayana Tirtha at Kolvage, Tribhuvana 
Tilaka Jinalaya and Maha-shrimanta Basadi at Pongunda, as well as 
the temples of Bhattari Vinayaka, Keshava, Aditya and Siddeshvara were 
erected during the tenth and the eleventh centuries.5 


The Hoysalas, like the Rashtrakutas, the Chalukyas and _ the 
Gangas, were also followers of Shaivism and Vaishnavism. Vishnu- 
vardhana’s father, Ereyaganga was Shrivara Padma Bhringa; Ereyaganga’s 
son Ballala I was spoken of as Maheshvara Samayadhara.6 Narasimha and 
Ballala II were protectors of Maheshvara Samaya and were also desig- 
nated as Vaishnava Chakravarti. Vishnuvardhana’s grandfather used 
the title of Vishnu7; and Kulottunga Chola was known as Saptama 
Vishnu Vardhana.8 Inscriptions testify to the Hoysala rulers erecting 
Shaiva, Vaishnava and Jaina temples and offering worship to Acharyas of 
the different creeds prevalent in the country. 


Vishnuvardhana worshipped a Jaina Guru, Shripala Traividyadeva in 
1115 A.D., nine years after the alleged conversion to Vaishnavism. He also 
made munificent grants to Jaina temples are received Sese and Prasadams 
from Jaina priests.9 Likewise Santala Devi, the daughter of Marasinga, 
a Shaiva, built the Rameshvara temple at Esapura and the Dharmeshvara 
temple at Grama and made grants of land to that temple in 1123 A.D. 
and came to be known as Dharmeshvaralabdha varaprasada. She wor- 
shipped Parvati and built Kappe Channigaraya temple at Belur and 
participated in the consecration of the Keshava temple; and she is des- 
cribed in an inscription as ‘Nagraja Nandana Padaravinda Vandana 


Vij.) Gx Kolar 106, 116; FE. C)VIl,°Sk. 133) of WISl*A. De ec. V, Belur 92 
of 1192, M.A.R. 1929, p. 106. (2) M.A.R. 1911, p. 32, E. C. X Malur 72. (3) E. 
C. VI, Sk. Marpur 103. (4) M.A.R. 1939, p. 149, 151. (5) Bombay Karnataka 
Inscriptions, Vol. I, p. 21, 101. (6)E. C. VI, Tk. 76. (7) M.A.R. 1984, p. 92. 
(8) Ep. Indica XXII. (9) E. C. V Belur 92; Channaryapatna 149. 


‘Hati-pada-SaraSiruhottamsa’ Gandhavarana © Sambhuvdrana 
Bhattari Sripala Prasaidams Paddravinda 
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Vardhita Nande, and also as Sakala Samaya Rakshamani.1  Santala built 
Savatigandavarana basti at Sravanabelagola under the instruction of her 
Guru Prabhachandra and her Jaina mother Machikabbe and earned the 
title of Jinasamaya prakashi.2 


The Hoysala Kinks were not followers exclusively of the Vaishnavite 
religion as has been erroneously made out by the zealous and devout 
followers of Ramanuia after the so called conversion of Vishnuvardhana 
to Vaishnavism. The rulers respected all religions and worshipped the 
Gurus of the different religious orders established in the country. 
Samantas as well as the rulers assumed the title of Chatussamaya-samud- 
dharana, referring to Buddhist, Jaina, Shaiva and Vaishnavite religions.3 
Vishnuvardhana is described as Mukunda Padaravinda vinoda and 
Chatussamaya Samuddharana in some inscription.4 The profession of 
faith of the Hoysala rulers was one of beneficent ecclecticism, that of re- 
garding all religious as equally divinely inspired revealing in a diversity 
of ways the manifold manifestations of the metaphysical substance. Their 
philosophy was that, just as water, though of one substance, is used under 
different names, so one is the divine essence, but is served under many 
modes of life.5 


“cH Gada AMMA | 
a saad aaraafrafaaar |” 


An immortal verse illustrating the unity of all religions, adorms one 
of the walls of the Belur temple. The verse is as follows :— 


“q zea: aqgea fia za sata acifaar 
qel ga fa wages: adia azarae: | 
qeq say Waaeata: aaa aAtaicen: 
asd at fang aifsans Sera efe: |” 

Queens : 


The king had several wives of whom one was designated as 
Patiadarasi.6 Dynastic marriages with a view to reinforcing power 
and extending territorial limits were naturally resorted to because of the 
(1) E. C. V Hassan 116; Belur 58; MAR 1921. (2) E. C. II S.B. 18; 143. (3) 
E. C. XII, intro p. 9. (4)E. C. II, S.B. 143 of Shaka 1045, Cm. 160; E. C. XII 
Ch. 14; E. C. XI Ch. 21. (5) E. C. VII Sp. 108, Balgami, 1149. (6) AK. 193. 


Rakshamani Savati gandhavyarana 
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immense gain that was associated with it, and this led to the increase 
of a large number of consorts to the king and to the establishment of a 
separate harem department with a minister at its head, Maneveggade. 
Eriyanganga’s marriage with the Chola princess Echchaladevi and with 
Mahadevi daughter of Irukapala, younger brother of the Pandya king ot 
Uchangi,1 Vishnu’s marriage with Bommala Devi and Rajala Devi of 
Pallava lineage,2 Narasimha’s harem of 384 ‘well-born’ women repre- 
senting different races, as Andhra, Simhala, Karnata, Lata, are some of 
the instances which exemplify this tendency. The queens of the Hoysala 
kings often held positions as exalted as that of a Mahasamanta, and 
worked with the official hierarchy of ministers and advisors; the favourite 
queens were so powerful that sometimes they even determined royal 
policy. The chief queen’ had as her insignia the white conch, the white 
umbrella and the golden rod and the Chamaras.3 Santaladevi, the 
chief queen of Vishnuvardhana, though not in charge of any particular 
province, was always associated with the king in administration and with 
the Pancha Pradhanas when making grants,4 Bommaladevi, who became 
Periyarasi Patta Mahadevi after Santala’s death, ruled Asandinadu 500 and 
Nirgunda 300.5 Bommaladevi, one of the queens of Vishnu, had the 
horse training school under her control.6 The queens had _ their 
share in promoting the prosperity of the kingdom by enlisting the 
services of able chieftains to the royal cause and strengthening it by 
marriage alliances with the royal family itself. Keleyabbarasi, queen 
of Vinayaditya, brought up Mariyane Dandanyaka as though he was 
her younger brother, got him married to Dekavva, and conferred on him 
the lordship of Sindhegere in Asandinadu. The subsequent history of the 
Hoysalas after Vishnuvardhana amply bears out the devoted attachment 
and sacrifice of the Mariyane family for the Hoysala kings acting as 
generals and ministers and strong supporters, for generation.7 


The queens of Ballala II were capable administrators and warriors. 
Umadevi accompanied her lord on his expeditions to the north and 
actually took part in the raids organised against Mallidevarasa of Belagutti 
who had rebelled after the death of his father Ishvaradevarasa.8 She 
governed Dwarasamudra and carried on the administration while the king 
was out on an expedition. Abhinavaketaladevi, queen of Ballala II, 
ordered the gowdas and setties of Kundavada to establish Wednesday 


(1) AK. 102, (2) Ng. 3. (8) GB. 18. (4) Cn. 20. (5) Ak. 18, 82, 124. 
(6) Ak. 58. (7) Cn. 157, 158. (8) HL. 28, 37, 88, 40. 
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fairs in that village.l During the reign of Narasimha II, in the years of 
1224-27 A.D. when Umadevi found that two temples could not pay taxes 
to the Government even from the funds allotted for the Amritapad, and 
had, therefore, suspended temple service, she organised the allotment, 
withdrew all the Vrittis, associated with the temple and granted to other 
brahmins who could pay Siddhyas (taxes) and two and a half panas per 
Vritti to the temple.2 


The queens were also great builders of temples and were renowned 
as munificient donors of land. Santala Devi built Savati Gandhavarana 
Basti at Belgola and granted a village of Mothenahalli and a garden of 
50 Kolagas of wet land in the middle of Gangasamudra in 1131 A.D.3 
Because of the development of the harem, and the consequent increase 
in the influence of the chief queens on their husbands, separate establish- 
ments to serve the queens and their paraphernalia came to be establish- 
ed. The queens had their separate establishments with a Shrikarana to 
assist them as seen in Padmala Mahaladevi, queen of Narasimha I, in 
1206 A.D. having pergade Nayanna as a Shrikarana4 The two other 
important officers associated with the harem were the Pasayita or Maha- 
pasayita, described variously as the “Receiver of boons”, as the “Master 
of Robes’,5 and Antapasayata, connected with the Antahpura of the 
Palace.6 Duties of governing certain parts of the country were some- 
times associated with the office of Mahapasayata, revealing partly the 
great confidence which the king had with that officer and the influence 
which the queens occasionally brought to bear on their husbands. The 
disturbed state in a district which required the strong and compelling 
hand of a trusted servant of the royal family often led to Mahapasayatas 
being associated with the governments of such districts. The selection 
to this important post was confined to any particular caste, or exclusively 
to members of the noble family, for sometimes the brahmins held the 
post7, as well as others, as seen in one Billa Madayya, son of a barber 
Mukagowda being a Mahapasayata in 1194 A.D.8 


Among the other important officers of the palace was the Dwara- 
palaka, variously known as Padiyara, Hadihaya or Hadihara.9 He was the 
superintendent of the guard at the gate of the palace, the selection to that 


(1) Dh. 105. (2) MAR 1926, No. 6, BL. 182. (8) E, C. IIS. B. 143. (4) Sk. 
87, Gb. 11. (5) BL. 25, Ak. 138, 69, Cn. 210. (6) Cn. 210. (7) Tp. 38 (8) 
Mg. 5. (9) KD. 99, 100, 101; Tp. 123. 
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post being again open to all classes. Sejjevalla was the superintendent 
of the sleeping apartments.1 The betel-carrier, Hiriya hadapada was 
another important officer of the palace. Maneya mantri, Manetanadhi- 
kari were other officers meant for the place exclusively. 


Kumara : 


The position of the Kumara, or Yuvaraja as among the Gangas and 
the Chalukyas, was deemed very important and he was _ invariably 
associated with the king in government and was often represented as 
himself performing all the functions of royalty. He was often associated 
with the Panchapradhana to gain experience of the administration and 
was invested with the office of the governor of a district so that he might 
learn the arts of diplomacy and statecraft and bring to bear the rich and 
valuable experience he gained thereby, on the administration of the State, 
later. Ereyanga, son of Vinayaditya II, not only remained Yuvaraja for 
a very long time, but also as his father’s representative, helped Chalukya 
Vikramaditya VI against his brother Someshvara and even assumed the 
pompous titles of Mahamandaleshvara Tribhuvanamalla and Malerajaraja. 
Vishnu crowned Narasimha as Yuvaraja at his birth and associated him 
with government. Likewise, Kumara Ballala Deva was ruling the coun- 
try under his father in 1129 A.D.2, ballala II, in the time of his father, 
was ruling the country with Mahadeviyarasi and he led a northern expi- 
dition, conquered Uchchangi, and assumed even the titles Giridurga Malla 
and Sanivarasiddhi, during the life time of his own father and before his 
own coronation3, perhaps the only instance of a Yuvaraja rebelling against 
his father, among the Hoysalas.4 Narasimha II became Yuvaraja when 
still a boy of 13 years and was transferred to the north and placed under 
the direct superintendence of his father. It was during this period of 
Viceroyalty that he carried on a great struggle, a policy of expansion, in 
the north beyond the Tungabhadra and the Sharavati, and, in his policy 
of expansion in the south, he released Rajaraja III in 1229, placed 
Virasomeshvara as Yuvaraja at Konnanuru, and protected him against 
the Pandyas and the Kadavas.5 Ballala II as Yuvaraja also took part 
in the government, and his son Ballala IV was sent on a very responsible 
diplomatic mission to Delhi from which he returned in 1338 A.D.6 
Sometimes, when two sons were born to two different queens, the king- 
dom was divided between them as can be gauged from the division of 


(1) Neminatapurana by Nemichandra. (2) Mg. 22, Rajyam geyyutire. (2) Tp. 91, 
BI. 118; M.A.R. XLI. (4) Hn. 154; BL. 86. (5) NJ. 86. (6) E. C. IV Intro. 29. 
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Hoysala dominion on the death of Bijjalarani, and Ramanatha, son of 
Devaladevi.l This division of Hoysala power led later on to an inter- 
necine struggle between Narasimha in charge of ancestral kingdom 
and Ramanatha and his son Vishvanatha in charge of the Tamil districts 
—a struggle that consumed the resources of the empire and ultimately 
prepared the way for its dissolution.2 


Panchapradhana Council : 


Long established custom had recognised the constitution of a council 
to help the King, composed of members of noble families with great 
administrative experience, wisdom, integrity of character, devoted and 
unsullied loyal service to the royal family. The necessity of a council of 
such Amatyas for purposes of consultation in matters of administration 
and foreign policy was a sine qua non of Aryan kinship though the num- 
ber composing it varied according to the exigencies of circumstances. 
One of the conspicuous features of Hoysala polity was the organisation 
of a Council of five ministers whose appointment depended on merit and 
continued for life. Evidences are not wanting to indicate the existence 
of such a Council in the Ganga period. But it was more clearly defined 
in its functions and importance during the time of Hoysalas and it con- 
sisted of five, Pradhanas, the Sandhiviraghi, Shrikaranadhikari, Hiriya bhan- 
dari, Senadhipati, and Mahapasayata and the inscriptions of 1120-39 A.D. 
make mention of Davappa as a Councillor; Hunisemayya as Hiriya san- 
dhivigrahi; Tantripala Sovanna as another member of the Council; Bitti- 
yanna, brother of Hunisa, succeeded him after his death as Sandhivigrahi; 
Kesiyanna and Chamiyanna, Garudas of Vishnuvardhana also found their 
place in the Council; Hullayya was Hiriya bandhari and inscriptions men- 
tion of Sunvayya as Mahapasayata; and Nayanna as Shrikaranadhikari and 
Sarvadhikari. 


Inscriptions notice these men as continuing in office and being suc- 
ceeded either by their brothers or by their sons and other near members 
of the family in office for generations. The office of Sandhivigrahi3 was 
an ancient one and was associated with that of the arts of peace and that 
of war, an office which was sometimes combined with that of a Senadhi- 
pati or a governor as gleaned from an inscription which speaks of one 
Pochimayya in 1063 A.D. being not only a Sandhivigrahi but also a Hiri- 


(1) E. C.. IV, Intro. 22. (2) Cn. 206. (3) Kd. 161, Avara Samasta Vishayakkum. 
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ya dandanayaka for all the affairs of the Hoysalas kings.1 Sometimes this 
office was associated with that of the Sarvadhikari, for Devappa Hari- 
yappa, the Sandhivigrahi of Ballala III was also a Sarvadhikari of Hadva- 
like nadu in the north in 1309 A.D.2 Evidences are not wanting to testify 
to ministers who were not Sandhivigrahis being eulogised for diplomacy 
and tact, in declaration and suspension of hostilities or peace; this is 
noticed in Amriteshvara Dandanayaka in 1196 A.D. being called “A mirror 
in which the circle of clever ministers might daily view the art of making 
peace and war and of promoting destruction, alliance or dissension 
“Sandhi Vigraha Yanasana Samshraya Dvaidhibhava bhavita prayoga.”3 
The Lekhaka4 too, was expected to be well-versed in all languages and 
lipis and in revenue, expenditure, and state policy. This office was some- 
times attached to Sandhivigrahi. These circumstances bear out amply 
that the office of Sandhivigrahi was not a clearly defined one and had 
lost much of its original significance and had come to be associated, with- 
out denoting any political authority with other important members of 
the Council. It is not improbable that this great office was gradually 
narrowed down to that of the humble office of a Lekhaka and was com- 
pletely abandoned during the reign of the Vijayanagar kings. Likewise, 
the title Sarvadhikari, which was bestowed on officers for conspicuous 
service and merit, did not carry with it any definite powers and privileges; 
on the other hand, this title, which was conferred not only on governors5 
but also on other heads of the departments6 connoted merely the work 
of the Adhyakashas or Adhikaris of particular departments. 


Shrikarana Sarvadhikari and Bhandari were two ministers whose 
functions were farely well-defined in the Hoysala period. The Hiriya- 
bhandhari was expected to have a knowledge of the several items of the 
treasury, the goods to be taken into the treasury, to be conversant with 
the accounts of expenditure and administration and to maintain a general 
superintendence of all the treasuries in the kingdom. The distinction of 
the lives of Mariyane Dandanayaka7 and Hullayya and others, signify 
the importance of this function. There were numerous treasury centres 
Bhandhara Vada Durgal, besides the capitals like Arsikere, Halakuru and 
Lokki.8 Each of these treasuries had a Bhandhari who was the head of 
the department at that place. There was also a Shrikaranadhikari attach- 
ed to it; and inspectors of jewels were separately appointed and _ placed 
in charge of jewels and precious stones and they were known as Manikya 


(1) Kd. 161, Avara samasta Vishayakkum (2) Sh. 19. (3) Tk. 45. (4) Abhil- 
lashitartha Chintamani, Bk. II, 128-32. (5) Bp. 8, Sk. 105. (6) Cm. 160; E.C. 
II Sb. 240, 349. (7) Ng. 34. (8) Ak. 71, 79, 99; Cn. 104, 
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Bhandhari.1_ There was also a treasury for the army, where robes, sticks, 
medicines, and other things of practical utility for the army were kept, 
and the officer in charge of Army Commissariat was known as Pattisa 
Bhandhari.2 There were, besides these officers, treasury inspectors or 
superintendents—Khoshadhyakshas and Manikyabhandharada Adhyakshas.3 
Though a separate treasury was created and officers with a distinction in 
knowledge of accountancy and revenue matters were appointed, the 
general supervision of the treasury and strict invigilation of the work 
of the treasury were associated with the office of Rajadhyaksha Heggades 
of the place, and as such they were known also as Bandaravada Adhipar. 
If the Hiriya bhandari was in charge of the treasury, the superintendents 
of the Accounts Department was Shrikarana Sarvadhikari who had under 
him Shrikarana Heggades with jurisdiction over districts and responsible 
for work to their immediate superior who was the governor of the place. 
There were also accountant clerks called Ganakas.4 who could be pro- 
moted to the position of a Shrikarana for honesty and devoted serviced 
and even to the position of the Bhandhari of the local treasury. 


There was a clear demarcation of the functions of the Hiriya bhandari 
and Shrikarana Sarvadhikari; both constituted two important members of 
the Pradhana Council. The divorce of control over revenue collection, 
and taxes, customs, precious stones, from that of the Accounts depart- 
ment, which was expected to maintain Kaditas with a meticulous entry 
of revenue and expenditure, is a glowing tribute to’ Hoysala adminis- 
trative acumen; for this made corruption and misappropriation of the 
State Revenue for personal aggrandisement impossible. It is perhaps 
with the object of ensuring the integrity of public service and purity of 
purpose and the development of a faithful and devoted and unblemished 
service to the royal family that the polity gradually came to define the 
functions of these two ministers as independent of one another though, 
for purposes of political convenience, they could have been combined 
in one office. Secondly, the organisation of the Panchapradhana Council 
under the early Hoysalas was the inevitable outcome of the continued 
influence of a few noble families, who, in association with the princes 
brought about the development of Hoysala power. As long as Hoysala 
power had not developed into that of an Empire, so long the polity was 
dominated by a few noble families who carried on their traditions of 
loyalty and devotion to the royal family for generations. So great was 
the impress that these left on the administration of the State that there 


(1) Sb. 263, 333; Cm. 78, Kd. 148. (2) Ak. 141. (3) Cn. 203. (4) BL. 114. 
(5) Ak. 71. 
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gradually grew into vogue, the custom of hereditary succession not only 
with regard to high and exalted offices but also to lower and humbler 
offices.1 But it is remarkable that the practice of hereditary succession 
was never allowed to interfere in the appointments to the Panchapradhana 
Council which was always a symbol of purity, justice, conspicuous ser- 
vice, and devotion. As the work of consolidation was a corrolary to con- 
quests that the early Hoysalas made, and great wisdom and sagacity and 
astute policy were required for the work of reorganisation and rehabili- 
tating newly-conquered territories, naturally the offices of Bhandhari, 
Sandhivigrahi and Sarvadhikari came to be invested with great power 
and importance. When the Empire was a fait accompli and when the 
later Hoysala kings, with a marked prediliction for war, ceaselessly 
launched upon a career of conquests, military governors, senadhipati 
and even Mahapasayata, superseded in importance the other members 
of the Council; with the result the purity of the Pradhana Council main- 
tained so far, by a scrupulous regard for Dharma and humane administra- 
tion, came to be vitiated by military lust and a desire for mere military 
aggrandisement. 


The king and the Panchapradhana Council composed of members 
of noble families with vast administrative experience formed the most 
powerful institution in domestic matters and foreign policy. The king, 
during the early stages of Hoysala sovereignty, depended in all admini- 
strative matters of counsels of wisdom given by the Pradhanas.. Most 
of the grants that he made had the approval of the Council.2 The Coun- 
cil with the king also constituted the highest Court of Justice in important 
cases.3 The ministers accompanied the king on all his tours and expendi- 
tions and even administered the kingdom during the minority of the 
sovereign. There is reason to believe that in the first two or three gene- 
rations of Hoysala rule, the ministers constituted a powerful body and 
had the difficult task of reconciling the will of the king to the wishes 
of the people, for often, popular opinion exonerated the king and held 
the ministers as responsible for the mismanagement of the State. The 
Panchapradhana Council is mentioned as all important in 1120 and 1139 
A.D. and again in 1182 A.D. as settling a dispute about the delimitation 
of boundaries between Gangamandala and Nolambavadi.4 But the be- 
ginning of the 13th century which synchronised with the reign of Ballala 
II and the unprecedented growth of kingly power witnessed the gradual 
decline of Consular authority, with the result the inscriptions of a later 


(1) Cm. 160, 161; Ng. 32, BL. 114. (2) Cn, 260, 199, Nag. 3; Hs. 187. (3) Gi 
72, 73. (4) Ci 72, 73. 
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period merely indicate a powerless Council existing for purposes of mere 
fatuous consultation.1 Probably, in the dark days of the Hoysala period 
it came to be displaced by powerful generals who constituted a sort of 
military dictatorship with the king as their head. 


A reiteration of the fact of the great importance in Hoysala history of 
the Panchapradhanas is necessary, lest we should lose sight of its contri- 
bution to the development of Hoysala hegemony of the Deccan. The 
period between the tenth and the thirteenth centuries was one of great 
political confusion; and several forces were at work to evolve out of 
chaos, a consistent scheme of Government in strict conformity with an- 
cient traditions, laws and regulations pertaining to administration. This 
state of affairs challenged the finest in human character and culled out 
the best faculties which could be devoted to a laudable effort at re- 
construction of the State. Such of those who had ability, military acu- 
men, commensurate with the great task that was awaiting fulfilment, 
constituted a close oligarchy and assisted one among them in wiping out 
alien domination and building up a new state. When the kingdom was 
founded, this oligarchy continued to be its bulwark; and ministerial 
authority which was vested in them became a closed preserve zealously 
guarded and transmitted intact from generation to generation. Certain 
families as those of Gangaraja, his eldest son Boppa, his nephew Ech- 
raja2_ Narasimha’s generals Chokkamaiyya, Halla, Bittiga, Ballala’s 
favourites, Lakshma3 Amara of Vaji family, Chandra Mouli, minister of 
Ballala II, handed down hereditary prerogatives to their successors, who 
in their turn, transmitted these to their successors richly consolidated by 
their newly acquired titles and privileges. As the situation demanded 
the highest talent in the management of the State, it was incumbent upon 
the noble families to maintain proficiency in arts and sciences of govern- 
ment, trade and commerce, and other activities associated with public 
life, unimpaired. They constituted an aristocracy of intellect in which 
wealth and talent were harmoniously blended for the service of the State. 
They were required to be proficient in the four tests of character, name- 
ly, loyalty, disinterestedness, countenance and courage. Magnanimity 
of temper, generosity, keen solicitude for learnning and material and 
spiritual needs of the people, besides profondity, religious zeal, were 
some of the traits which characterised the ministers, and inscriptions 
mention these in praise of this oligarchy. 


(1) Dg. 25; (2) Cn. 244; (3) BL, 112. 
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G. S. Gai 


HE epigraphical wealth of India is very great indeed and 

Karnatak has no mean share in this rich heritage. The inscriptions 
constitute the most important source for reconstructing the past history 
of our country. As they are handed down to us in the form of original 
documents, their evidence is most reliable. There are exceptions, how- 
ever, in that some records turn out to be spurious and the information 
in others may not be historically true. In order to get a connected and 
logical account of facts, a patient study of a number of records has to 
be undertaken. 


Inscriptions are mainly of two kinds—stone and metal. They are 
engraved on rocks pillars, slabs, pedestals of images, ceilings and walls in 
the temples. Of those on metal, copper-plate inscriptions are very com- 
mon. These copper sheets vary in size in different periods and in 
different parts of the country. The plates of the early period are fewer 
in number and smaller in size. Later on, the size and the number in- 
crease. The set of Tiruvalangadu copper-plates of the Chola King 
Rajendra Chola I (11th century A.D.) consists of thirty-one copper sheets 
and weighs 200 lbs.1 This is considered an epigraphical curiosity. As 
regards the method of engraving, the inscription was first written out 
with some kind of paint and was then engraved by the sculptor. This 
is proved by the discovery of Kasia copper-plate inscription of the 5th 
century A.D.2 which is partly engraved, the remaining portion being left 
in some kind of ink. 


The edifice of Kamatak history from about the 5th to the 16th cen- 
tury A.D. rests entirely on the inscriptions brought to light so far. These 
faa South Indian Inscription, Vol. III, No. 205, pp. 383 ff, 

2 Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Reports, 1910, pp. 76 f. & Plate 
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records have been published in the volumes of Epigraphia Indica, Epi- 
graphia Carnatica, South Indian Inscriptions, Mysore and Hyderabad 
Archaeological Reports and in the publications of the Kannada 
Research Institute, Dharwar. The inscriptions enable us to trace 
an. almost unbroken genealogy of Karnatak dynasties—the Gangas, 
the Kadambas, Early and Later Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, the Kala- 
churis, the Yadavas of Devagiri, the Hoysalas, the Vijayanaga Kings—and 
also of the various feudatory kings. We owe our knowledge about these 
to the patient and devoted labours of a few scholars who have worked 
in the field during the last seventy years or so. 


Besides being the main source for reconstructing the political history, 
the inscriptions have proved very valuable for understanding the social, 
religious, economic, geographical and administrative conditions. The 
discovery of the Ashokan edicts at Maski, Kopbal, Brahmagiri, Jatinga, 
Rameshvar and Siddapur in Karnatak shows that this region was included 
under Ashoka’s administration. The later records of Karnatak supply us 
with a detailed list of the designation of officers like mahamatya, maha- 
mandaleshvara, mahasamanta, sandhivigrahika, dharmadhikaranika, rash- 
trapati, vishayapati, mahaprachandadandanayaka, nadagavunda, nada- 
pergade, manevergade, surika-vergade, bhandagara, urodeya, senabova, 
karanika and others. The territorial units under some of these officers 
were mandala, rashtra, vilshaya, janapada, desha, nadu, bada, kampana, 
ur, palli, grama etc. The mention of the numerous administrative officers 
and units in the records testifies to the practical application of the theories 
of administration found in ancient texts on Indian polity like the Artha- 
shastra and Shukraniti. 


For the ancient geography of the country, we are mostly dependent 
on the epigraphic records. The ancient geographical division of Karna- 
taka like Banavase 12,000, Gangavadi 96,000, Panunugal 500, Puligere 300, 
Belvola 300, etc. are known from inscriptions. Banavasi was called 
Vaijayanti, Panungal i.e. modern Hangal, was known as Panktipura and 
Pattadkal as Kisuvolal in ancient records. The records furnish abun- 
dant material for the historical study of place-names in Karnatak. It is 
interesting to note that in the 12th century A.D., Dharwar was a small 
village called Daravada included in the Kundur 500 division.1 Kundur 
is the ancient name of modem Narendra which is about five miles from 
Dharwar and which is now only a-very small village in Dharwar division. 


(1) Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIII, p. 308. | 
mahamatya, mahaprachandadndanayaka, nadagavunda, 
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Some records inform us of the existence of educational institutions 
in ancient Karnatak wherein provision was made for higher studies. 
Balligame (Mysore) and Kadalevada (in Singadi Taluk, Bijapur District ) 
were known as Ghatikasthana, i.e. a seat of the university, in the 11th and 
12th centuries A.D. Detailed information about a big institution of higher 
learning at Salotgi (Indi Taluk, Bijapur District) in the 10th century A.D. 
is furnished by an inscription of the Rashtrakuta King Krishna III found 
at the place.l This college was established by Narayana who was the 
king’s chief minister. The record states that the institute attracted 
students from far and wide. Twenty-seven boarding houses were necessary 
to accommodate the students. The chief of the village made a grant of 
about 2,500 acres of land for the establishment of this institution. It is 
also stated that 250 acres of land were granted to meet the salary of the 
principal and that about 60 acres of land were donated to defray the 
lighting charges. It is also interesting to note that the inhabitants of the 
place had agreed to feed as many students and teachers as possible at 
the dinners given on the occasion of marriages and other ceremonies and 
to pay some money to the college on such occasions. 


Some of the social customs are revealed by the study of the inscrip- 
tions. The memorials known as hero-stones (Vira-gals) and Sati stones 
are found in large numbers in Karnatak. A hero considered it an honour 
to sacrifice his life for the sake of his master or for the sake of defending 
his village when attacked. The institution of sahagamana (immolation 
of the woman on the pyre of her husband) was quite common. The 
custom of honouring the dead heroes was very much in vogue in ancient 
Karnatak. The inscriptions found on some of these hero-stones and Sati 
stones help us to know in whose memory they were set up, by whom 
and on what occasion. Construction of stone structures was also in 
vogue. A stone inscription from Kavajageri in Ron Taluk, belonging to 
the time of the Rashtrakuta King Govinda IV and dated in Shaka 855 (A.D. 
933), records that one Ballajja erected stone structures (tombs) for his 
grandfather and his two sons who were evidently dead and also got one 
Gavi-kallu (stone structure) prepared for himself.2 An inscription from 
Hosur (Gadag Taluk) of the time of the Chalukya King Jagadekamalla 
and dated in A.D. 1028 states that one Aychagavunda constructed a 
basadi in memory of his wife Kanchikabbe,3 The Balur (Hangal Taluk) 
inscription of Shaka 1053 (A.D. 1131), which states that one Chanda 
threw himself in fire and went to heaven testifies to the existence of 


(1) Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, pp. 60-62. (2) Bombay-Karnataka Inscriptions, 
Vol. I, Part I, No. 35. (3) Ibid No. 65. 
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the peculiar custom of self-immolation in fire.l The inscribed stone 
shows the picture of the person jumping into the flames. 


We are familiar with the custom that a Hindu woman assumes ano- 
ther name after her marriage and she is called by that name in her hus- 
band’s house. That this custom prevailed in Karnatak in the llth cen- 
tury A.D. is attested by an inscription found at Bagali in the Bellary 
District. The record states that the lady was known as Dharmangane in 
her parent's house and as Nagambika in her husband’s house. 


Inscriptions are very valuable for the study of language and litera- 
ture also. In Kannada, the earliest available literary work, viz. Kaviraja- 
marga, belongs to the 9th century A.D., while the earliest inscription is 
of the 5th century A.D. This record is found at Halmidi in Mysore State 
and belongs to Kadamba Kakutstha.2 For the history of the Kannada 
language from the 5th to the 9th century A.D., we are entirely dependent 
on the inscriptional material. The linguistic material provided by these 
records is very valuable. Some of the inscriptions of Karnatak are com- 
posed by poets of great merit and they are regarded as fine pieces of 
poetical composition. For examples of Sanskrit records, the famous 
Aihole Prashasti of Pulikeshin II and the Talgunda pillar inscription of 
the time of the Kadamba King Shantivarman may be mentioned.3 The 
former is composed by Ravikirti and the latter by Kubja. As observed 
by Dr. Kielhorn, Ravikirti’s composition undoubtedly places him in the 
very front rank of court-poets though the claim of the author for an equal 
rank with Kalidasa and Bharavi may be considered an exaggeration. The 
Talgunda inscription, which is composed in 34 verses, is called by the 
author a Kavya and is written in plain but vigorous language. For re- 
cords in Kannada language reference may be made to the Kalas inscrip- 
tion of the Rashtrakuta King Govinda IV and the Lakkundi inscription 
of the Chalukya King Irivabedanga Satyashraya.4 The poet of the kalas 
record, who calls himself Kavirajaraja, has composed beautiful verses in 
various metres like Mahasragdhara, Utpalamala, Champakmala and Mat- 
tebhavikridita. The Lakkundi inscription extols the deeds and qualities 
of Attimabbe, the patroness of the famous Kannada poet Ranna. The 
author of this record is not known but, judged from the spontaneity, dig- 


(1) Progress of Kannada Research in Bombay Province, 1941-46, p. 30. (2) Mysore 
Archaeological Report, 1936, p. 73. (3) Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, pp. 4-7; Ibid 
Vol. VIII, pp. 31-33. (4) Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIII, pp. 329-33. 


Aychagavunda Nagambika Kavirajamarga, Mahasragdhara, 
Utpalamala Champakamala Mahdsragdhara, 
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nity and majesty of the style of the composition, he was a poet of high 
order. He is even sought to be identified with the poet Rana himself.1 


For a student of prosody also, the inscriptions provide useful mate- 
rial. Verses 1-24 of the Talgunda inscription referred to above are com- 
posed in a metre which, as pointed out by Kielhorn, is found rarely else- 
where and has not been described in any treatise on prosody. Kielhorn 
himself describes the metre as a species of matrasamaka. Kannada in- 
scriptions of the 7th and 8th centuries A.D. supply instances of Tripadi 
metre. A record from Kogali in the Bellary District, belonging to the 
llth century A.D., contains a regale called there as Tomara regale.2 
It is interesting to note that this Tomara regale is not different from the 
Lalita regale. 


For the dating of monuments and structures, the value of inscrip- 
tions is inestimable. A record of Chalikya Vallabhesvara (i.e. Pulikeshin I) 
at Badami dated Shaka 465 (A.D. 543), for example, informs us that he 
constructed the hill-fort of Badami, inaccessible from below as well as 
from above.3 Another Badami inscription of the time of the Chalukya 
King Mangalisha dated Shaka 500 (A.D. 578), states that the king exca- 
vated the famous Vaishnava cave at Badami.4 That the world-famous 
Kailasa temple at Ellora was constructed by the Rashtrakuta king Krishna I, 
is known from a record discovered at the place. We leam from the 
inscriptions found at Pattadkal that the Chalukya King Vijayaditya 
caused the erection of the temple called Vijayeshvara at Pattadkal (now 
called Sangameshvara) and that the two queens at Vikramaditya II — 
Lokamahadevi and Trailokyamahadevi— caused the construction of the 
temples Lokeshvara and Trailokyeshvara, respectively, at Pattadkal. They 
are now called Virupaksha and Mallikarjuna.5 


The study of inscriptions is thus of immense value for understanding 
the cultural heritage of Kamatak. It is to be hoped that more and more 
students will take to the study of Kamatak epigraphy and help in re- 


vealing the glorious part played by Karnatak on the stage of Indian 
culture. 


(1) Prabhuddha Karnataka, Vol. 29, pp. 10-21. ¢2) South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 
IX, Part I, No. 117. (3) Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVIII, pp. 4-9. (4) India Anti- 


quary, Vol. X, pp. 59-60. (5) Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III, p. 4; Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. X. p. 164, 


matrasamaka Tomara 
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A DATE-PASSAGE 
in 
JAINA HARI-VAMSHA PURANA 


M. Govinda Pai 


HE following passage in the Sanskrit poem Hari-vamsha of the 
Jaina ascetic-poet Jinasena has long been misunderstood : 


MARA, aA feat Garaget | 
Taraguana HGH satay cama | 


It is taken to mean that in the year 705 of the Salivahana Shaka (S’S’ ) 
i.e. 783-784 A.C., the king named Indrayudha, son of king Krishna, 
was ruling in the north, (and the king named) Shrivallabha was reigning 
in the south, and as Govinda III of the Rashtrakuta dynasty and king of 
Karnataka is known to have borne the biruda i.e. the title Shrivallabha, as 
appears from a Kannada record at Lakshmeshwara,2 the belief is that the 
name Shrivallabha occurring in the above passage denotes Govinda III. 
This would make it appear that Govinda III was on the Rashtrakuta 
throne in the year 783-84 A.C. 


But the Manne plates3 of Govinda III himself, issued when 18 years 
of his victorious reign had already gone by, ie. in his 19th regnal year, 
contain these date details—S’S’ 732, Monday the full moon day of the 
lunar month Paushya, on the occasion of a lunar eclipse, the moon being 


A) Jaina-Siddhanta Bhaskara (Arrah), Vol. I, Parts 2-3, p. 74. (2) Fleet’s Kana- 
rese Dynasties (1896), pp. 394-95. (3) Mythic Society’s Journal, XIV. No. 2, p. 88: 
U. B. 5-7— 


ahagay aardy aaaty andes saa: geenraaadacataieag 
andtag Neaaranotnrett aawet aaa yorsay ” | 
Salivahana Indrayudha Manne 
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in conjunction with Pushya nakshatra (constellation). In the two suc- 
cessive years 809 A.C. and 810 A.C. there were three lunar eclipses on 
the specified lunar days of the Paushya full moon, the equivalent English 
dates whereof are as follows—(1) Friday, the 5th January, 809 A.C. 
(eclipse on the previous night of Thursday, the 4th January); (2) Tues- 
day, the 25th December, 809 A.C. (eclipse on the previous night of 
Monday, the 24th December), and (3) Saturday, the 14th December, 
810 A.C. (eclipse on the same night). Of these the first and the third 
eclipses are easily disposed of inasmuch as neither of them occurred on 
Monday, and obviously therefore it is the eclipse that took place on the 
night of Monday, the 24th December, 809 A.C. that has been referred 
to in the Manne plates. The specified lunar tithi of full moon day lasted 
from about 14 hours 24 minutes after mean sunrise on Monday, the 24th 
December, to about 13 hours 56 minutes after mean sunrise on the next 
day, ie. Tuesday, the 25th December, whence it is apparent that the grant 
in question was made on the night of Monday, the 24th December, either 
during the course of that lunar eclipse or soon after its close, and the said 
plates were ‘issued perhaps at the same time. “Accordingly 809 A.C. 
would be the 19th’year of his reign, whence it would at once follow that 
Govinda III ascended the Rashtrakuta throne in oH Le year 791 A.C. 


This would mean nthat the Shrivallabha miuntionted in the above 
passage of the Harivamsha could never be Govinda III, as has been hither- 
to believed. 4 Who else was s he then : ? Now connecting the words z5T - 

‘ Haey ’ (Shrivallabha), as they really ouighit to be, the meaning of 
the passage would be that (the king called) Indrayudha was ruling in 
the north, and (the king called) Shrivallabha, the son of king Krishna, 
was reigning over the south,” when this Shrivallabha, would at once 
appear to be perhaps Govinda III’s father Dharavarsa Kalivallabha 
Nirupama Dhruva, better known also as Dhora, who was further more the 
son of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna 1. 


But was this Dhora also known as Shrivallabha? Yes. In the 
Badanaguppe grant of the Rashtrakuta prince Kambhadeva,5 dated M onday 
the 6th November 808 A.C., in the reign of the Rashtrakuta king Govinda 
Il, his father Dhruva or Dhora is not only spoken of as “Nirupama 


(4) e.g. vide Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties (pp. 394- 395), Historical inscriptions of 
Southern India (pp. 31 & 383) &c. 


(5) The date details of this grant are as follows : 


Ragdwadiay atatg sfeeATaa area Creer array | 


Dharavarsa 
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Kalivallabha, but in a subsequent passage in which his son and the then 
reigning king Govinda III is spoken of as the son of Maharajadhiraja 
Dharavarsa Shrivallabha6 Dhora is unequivocally mentioned also by 
another biruda Shrivallabha, whence it is manifest that he was also shown 


as Shrivallabha. 


Thus then the king Shrivallabha mentioned in the above passage of 
the Jaina Hari-vamsha as having been reigning over the south in the year 
783-84 A. C. is unquestionably Govinda III’s father and predecessor 
Nirupama Dhurva alias Dhora, and never his son and successor Govinda 
III, who, as has been expressly stated in his own aforesaid Manne plates, 
came to the throne only in 791 A. C, 


It may be noted here that in mentioning the numbers of years of the S’S’, the word 
denoting the proper century has been omitted perhaps due to the inadvertence of 
the composer or the engraver (Mysore Archaeological Report for 1927, pp. 113-14) 
Obviously it is the 7th century of the $’S’, as the plates are dated in the reign of 
the. Rashtrakuta king Govinda III. 


(6) Mysore Archaeological Report, 1927— 


‘ faq: sfeaqway ’ (p. 113 line 19) ‘ REISTRRITAaTTAASATy- 
arasitad mfarcuata: quatstasaresfuses gar’ (p. 114 Il. 50-51) 
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PRE-HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
of 
KARNATAK 


R. S. Punchmukhi 


I INTRODUCTION 


HE archaeology of Karnatak, as the title indicates, covers a 

wide field of antiquarian remains in its purview. Man’s occupied 
centres in the pre-historic and proto-historic past have to be noted 
with reference to the cultural remains such as_ pottery, tiles, 
ornaments, shells, coins, beads, terra cotta objects etc., explored and 
excavated in the region. His belongings and associates in life 
should be decided by a_ patient, systematic and _ co-ordinated 
study of these remains on the basis of which a connected account of his 
doings in the past has to be prepared. The megalithic remains which 
represent the next stage of human civilization when memorials and resi- 
dential quarters were built of huge undressed stones designated as 
“Dolmens and Cairns” should be surveyed and their character and signi- 
ficance for the cultural history of the country made out. Then his artistic 
and religious mode of life which is exhibited in the excavation of cave- 
temples on the hills and slopes of meuntains, structural monuments and 
other works of art should be understood by a proper study of the chrono- 
logy and evolution of the artistic styles observed in them. The epigraphs 
and other remains lying scattered in the villages should be deciphered 
and a reliable account of the system of administration, political and social 
achievements, religious and spiritual advancement—in short the whole life 
history of man in the historic period—should be set forth. 


The mute archaeological remains of the pre-historic age should be 
very carefully assembled and in extracting a cogent and connected history 
from the disjointed bits excavated or found on the surface, the task of 
the research student is tremendous. Himself being properly equipped 
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with the knowledge of local history, traditions and the religious and 
spiritual movements, he should exercise absolute control over the play 
of wild imagination, sentiment or emotion and set forth his conclusions 
based on pure logic and strength of evidence at his disposal. 


Archaeological studies in India are yet in their infancy. Being 
handled so far by foreign oriental scholars who are unused to Indian 
social and religious consciousness, they have been divorced from the co- 
ordinated knowledge of the Vadas, epics and the Dharmashastras which 
are an unfathomable mine of information for the student of ancient 
Indian history and culture. It is therefore the bounden duty of the 
Indian scholars in independent India to re-value and study Indian 
archaeology in the light of all relevant evidence before them, including 
the sacred literature, the Vedas etc., and narrate the doings of the Bharata- 
varsha in the pre-historic and proto-historic ages. 


Karnatak is a land of great antiquity. Its wealth of archaeological 
remains is yet untapped. Survey and exploration of pre-historic sites 
and their excavation, study of Dolmens and Cairns, the examination of 
artistic monuments, the decipherment of the large number of inscriptions 
lying scattered in the land and their proper assessment for understanding 
the cultural tendencies of the people of Karnatak in the past ages and 
finally, evaluation of the contribution of Karnatak to the evolution of the 
culture of Bharatavarsha as a whole—all this is a heavy debt which a 
student of research in Karnatak has to realise and attempt to discharge 
with devoted and concentrated effort. 


Thanks to the labours of some oriental scholars like Bruce Foote, 
Fleet, Rice, Barnett, and R. Narasimhachar, and to the attempts of the 
Archaeological Departments of the Central and State Governments, a few 
fundamental evidences have been brought to light during the past few 
years on the basis of which a plausible picture of the pre-historic and 
historic Karnatak is presented in the following paragraphs. 


II GEOGRAPHICAL AND GEOLOGICAL FACTORS OF KARNATAK 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Thanks to the labours of some oriental scholars like Bruce Foote, 
sent, as recorded in the Kavirajamarga of Nrpatunga-Amoghavarsha, the 
region bounded on the north by the Godavari and on the south by the 
Kaveri. On the east it extended up to the Vengi-vishaya (the Guntur 
and Krishna districts roughly) and on the west to the Arabian Sea ad- 
joining the strip of Konkan. 
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In this vast area, the earliest occupants in the pre-historic age were 
the ape-shaped beings who in the course of the ages were succeeded by 
well developed human beings. The former lived in natural caverns. 
The Vanaras of the Ramayana may be favourably compared with these 
ape-shaped beings and their habitat with the caverns at Kishkindha 
near Hampi. Thus, the opening and excavation of natural caverns and 
caves at Hampi and Anegondi may disclose their remains and prove 
helpful in connecting Karnatak with the original habitat of man. 
(Three Lectures by M. H. Krishna). . _ 


Since then, man has left his remains in this occupied area where all 
the relics from the Palaeolithic to the Iron Age are expected to be avail- 
able. In fact, Karnatak has yielded to explorers, a large number of pre- 
historic sites representing all phases of culture. Geographical and geolo- 
gical factors have played an important part in moulding the archaeology 
of Karnatak. Its geographical position in the centre of the Deccan and 
South India, the big river systems of the Bhima, Nira, Krishna, Mala- 
prabha, Tungabhadra, Ghataprabha, Varada and Kaveri; the mountain 
ranges of Sahyadri and the Nilgiris, the richness of geological resources: 
trap rock, Dharwar series of limestone and other porous substance, sand 
stone of the Kaladgi series and soft crystaline rocks, ample gold and iron 
ores—all these have enriched the instruments of life to such a degree that 
Karnatak could boast of a glorious past in all walks of its career as shown 
in the sequel. In political institutions, administrative machinery, em- 
pire building, religious and spiritual quest, art and architecture, literature 
and other fine arts as well as in cultural integrity Karnatak held a unique 
place of honour among the sub-naticns of India and has made a solid 
contribution to the purity and greatness of Indian culture. 


Ill ‘PRE-HISTORIC’ KARNATAK: EXPLORATION OF SITES AND STUDY 
OF SURFACE REMAINS: PALAEOLITHS, NEOLITHS, ares ge 
AND MEGALITHS 


The Kannada area of the Bombay, Madras; Hyderabad and Mysore 
States have yielded several cultural sites ranging from the Palaeolithic to 
the early Iron ages. The river beds of the Malaprabha and the Tunga- 
bhadra have shown large varieties of stone implements used by the pre- 
historic man for protection and subsistence. .Kyad, Menasgi, Hole- 
Alur and Dhanaksirur amidst the alluvial black soil of which the iver 
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Vaiates Nira Malaprabha, Ghataprabha serene 
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Malaprabha flows, are rich in this kind of palaeolithic weapons. Recently 
Bellatti and Itgi on the banks of the Tungabhadra have yielded many 
palaeoliths, and Herkal on the Ghataprabha near Bagalkot, Bijapur Dis- 
trict, and Saptasgar in the Athani Taluk, Belgaum District, have shown 
fine specimens of neoliths and microliths. Vadagaon-Madhavpur, Brah- 
mapuri on the Panchaganga near Kolhapur, Brahmapuri on the Bhima 
near Mangalwedhe, Old Ghogaon and Moje Digraj on the Krishna, be- 
sides a number of villages on the Krishna in the Bilgi Petha, Bijapur 
District, are some of the newly discovered sites which by the fragments 
of designed and decorated, painted pottery and conch-shell ormaments 
etc. discovered there, may be assigned to the Mauryan and Andhra pe- 
riods. The Megalithic tombs called Dolmens and Cairns which form 
another class of pre-historic and proto-historic memorials are found in 
large numbers in and near the hill slopes at Konnur near Gokak, Badami, 
Aihole, Motebennur, Agadi, etc. They are usually called Morer-angadi 
(shops of the Mauryas) and are reminiscent of the Mauryan rule in the 
area. Megalithic tombs in a great variety of forms occur in the Raichur 
District of the Hyderabad State and a number of pre-historic settlements 
such as Maski, Benkal, Mudagal, Gorebal etc. are noticed in the same 
district. In Maski in Hyderabad State, black and red funeral pottery, 
polished stone implements and chert flakes belonging to 1000 B.C. or 
earlier have been unearthed. Chandravalli in Mysore State was further 
explored and excavated by the Archaeological Departments of Mysore 
and the Government of India and the relics found in course of the excava- 
tion go back to the Andhra period. The only criteria in fixing up the 
age and character of a site in the absence of a written evidence are 
usually the pottery, coins, and terra cotta objects. The relics in these 
aspects found in the regions of Karnatak—Bombay, Mysore, Hyderabad 
and Madras—show a marked affinity of texture and technique which go 
to prove the commoness of their culture. Since no detailed large-scale 
excavations are conducted in the area except perhaps at Maski and 
Chandravalli and partially at Brahmapuri near Kolhapur and since also 
their remains have not been subjected to close scrutiny, it is hazardous 
to dilate long on the specific features of the culture represented by them 
and to reconstruct the history of the life and doings of the people in 
the pre-historic ages. From what has been noticed and recorded by 
scholars in Indian pre-histories, it is possible to surmise that Karnatak had 
close intercourse with the western countries like Greece and Egypt and 
the first iron-melting factory existed in or near Kuditini, Bellary District, 
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in that early period. People led prosperous life and had evolved a 
system of administration recognising the rule of a king and feudal lords 
and introduced the art of protecting their villages with strong fortifica- 
tions as can be deduced from the large number of Dolmens and their 
contents. It is also possible to claim that Karnatak had specialised in 
gold mining in pre-historic times and much of the gold that is found in 
the Mohenjo Daro sites was imported from the gold mines of Karnatak. 


IV. PROTO-HISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY OF KARNATAK 


(i) POLITICAL, HISTORY 


From the Mauryan age, the history of India is settled on firm ground. 
We do not know much about the history of Karnatak during this early 
period except a few references to some geographical names like Vana- 
vasaka, Petergal, Badamaeos, Hippkoura etc. in the accounts of the Greek 
geographer Ptolemy (A.D. 150) and the edicts of Ashoka 3rd century B.C. 
With the advent of the Andhras the Chutus of the North Kanara District 
emerge as a petty ruling race. Their inscription in Prakrit and Brahmi 
is found engraved on the edges of the stone image of Naga at Banavasi. 
Pallavas appear to have succeeded the Andhras in the western part of 
their kingdom, comprising the modern North Kanara, Dharwar and 
Bijapur Districts. It was during the suzerainty of the Pallava overlords, 
that the Kadamba chiefdom was established by the Brahmin youth 
Mayurasharman which laid the foundation of a future Karnatak Empire 
by the Chalukyas of Badami under Pulikeshi II. From 7th century A.D. 
onwards the history of Karnatak is a glorious record of inspiring achieve- 
ments of political, administrative, artistic, religious and spiritual signifi- 
cance. It maintained kingdoms of great power and integrity from the 
7th century A.D. to the 16th century A.D. when great families like the 
Chalukyas of Badami (6th to 8th Century A.D.) and Kalyani (10th to 
12th century A.D.), Rashtrakutas of Malkhed (8th to 10th century A.D.), 
Yadava and Hoysala (12th to 14th Century A.D.) and the great Vijaya- 
nagara dynasties (14th to 16th Century A.D.) flourished and produced 
rulers like the great Pulikeshi II, Govinda III, Amoghavarsha-Nripatunga, 
author of Kavirajamarga, Vikramaditya VI, founder of the Chalukya- 
Vikrama era, and the Tuluva sovereign Krishnadevaraya under whom 
the glory and greatness of Karnatak reached beyond the confines of India, 
to Portugal, Italy, Persia and other lands. 


Kamnatak has achieved much during this long period of 1000-1200 
years. The character and nature ot the achievements are detailed in 
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brief in the following paragraphs on archaeological evidence, that is in- 
scriptions, art and architecture, paintings, coins and literature. 


(ii) SYSTEM OF ADMINISTRATION 


The administrative machinery ushered in by the rulers of Karnatak 
is of a distinctive type in ancient Indian polity. It recognises the local 
talent at its worth and the village was taken to be a powerful unit 
radiating life and strength to the whole kingdom. The tests of good and 
benevolent government was the satisfaction of the dictum dushta-nigraha 
and shishtaparipalana enjoined by the ancient Indian law-givers. Those 
who were hostile to the spread of Aryan culture i.e. Sanatana-dharma 
were the Dushtas while those who helped to propagate it were the 
Shishtas. If we scan the preambles of Kannada inscriptions we invariably 
notice that the Karmatak monarchs were conscious of _ their 
responsibility as rulers and delighted themselves in being des- 
cribed as dushta-nigraha-shishtapratipalanadim Sukha-samkathavinodadim 
rajyam geyyuttamire (while ruling the kingdom in pleasant conversations 
after uprooting the wicked and protecting the virtuous). 


(a) Rule of the Mahajanas or the Local Assembly 


They evolved a system of administration on the basis of the princi- 
ples of good government adumbrated in the Dharmashastras and ad- 
justed to the local needs. The kingdom was divided into several 
administrative units each unit being comprised of a special number of 
hamlets. The districts of Purigere-300, Belvola-300, Bagadage-70, 
Kisukadu-70, Gangavadi-96000, Banavasi-12000, Halasige-12000 and so on 
indicate by the figures noted against their names the number of villages 
or hamlets comprised in them. This interpretation of the mention of the 
village with the figure is confirmed by an inscription in Mysore which 
explicitly states that Mahasamanta Lokateyarasa, son otf Bankeyarasa, 
was governing under Rashtrakuta Krishna II, 30,102 villages (bada) 
comprising the Banavase-12000, the Palasige-12000, the Manyakheta- 
6000, the Kolanu-30, the Lokapura-12 and the Toregare-60 (Mysore Arch. 
Report 1911). It is laid down in the Yajnyavalkasmriti and the Artha 
Shastra of Kautilya that the king should divide his kingdom into several 
administrative units and rule it through special officers appointed over 
each division. 


palanadim Sathkathavinddadimn Bagadage Kisukadu 
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The village was placed under the direct control of the Local Assemb- 
ly, the strength of which varied according to its extent and importance. 
This Assembly was called the Mahajanas in the case of the agrahara and 
Brahmapuri_ villages. It enjoyed wide powers —collecting the land 
revenue, utilising it, after paying a portion to the royal exchequer, for 
the immediate needs of the village such as irrigation, sanitation, provision 
of drinking water by maintaining the local tanks or digging wells, edu- 
cation, punishment of criminals, provision for the conduct of worship and 
festivals (anga-bhoga-ranga-bhoga) and repairs and upkeep of the local 
temples. Unlike the Tamilians who adopted a system of Committees for 
the supervision of work in each department, the Kannadigas had the 
body of the whole village, called the Mahajanas or the daivas and uru- 
jagattu or Halaru (the village, the world or people) as direct adminis- 
trators. The rigidity of the qualifications of the Mahajanas as can be 
made out from their descriptions in the inscriptions (see for example 
the Lakkundi inse.; Bombay Karnatak Inscriptions Vol. I, Part I,) leaves 
no doubt about the certainty of good and benevolent administration of 
the locality under their charge. 


(b) Trade and Artist Guilds 


Besides this principal Assembly, there were several other bodies: 
Artisan guilds, trade unions and the supervising bodies Padinaruvarum 
and Padinenbarum (having sixteen or eighteen members) which looked 
after the economic and industrial uplifts of their local jurisdiction. They 
were autonomous bodies having full powers of control and execution 
under the formal sanction of the reigning sovereign. An early inscrip- 
tion at Aihole (8th Cent. A. D.) records :— 


“Srimad-Aryapurada Sri Mahachaturvidyasammudayam-aynuru- 

mahajanamum entu nagaram munura-irpadimbaru Uraligalum....’ 
that the illustrious Aryapura (Aihole) had a Vedic Assembly (Maha- 
chaturvidya), 500 Mahajanas, eight trade guilds and 320 village officials. 


The character and function of the several guilds and bodies mentioned 
in the inscriptions are not understood clearly. 


Padinfuvarum, Padinaenbarum “Sr tinad-Astutnete a $13 
Mahachatur vid yasammudayama ynuru-maha mipcyessiee be aia hh 
muniru-irpadimbaru- Uraligalum, 
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~The five hundred Mahajanas. described as “ Panchashata-Vira 
Bananjas” or Ayya-voleyaiynurvar Svanigalu in later inscriptions consti- 
tuted the central chamber of commerce which wielded enormous powers 
over the trade and commerce of the Telugu and Tamil countries also in 
South India. The several trade unions called Mummaridandas, Shettis, 
Shettiguttas, Nanadeshis (foreign merchants) etc. functioned under the 
mandate of the central chamber, in different parts of Karnatak. An 
unpublished inscription at Kundgol in Hungud Taluka, Bijapur District, 
gives a beautiful description of this body of five Hundred Svamins accord- 
ing to which the Five Hundred was devoted to the religion of Jina 
(Jinasamayadhurandhara) and engaged in the worship of Parshvanatha. 
It was endowed with gudda-dhvaja (hill banner) and simha-lanchhana., 
(lion as crest) and was valorous like the lion (simha-parakrama). 
They brought immense wealth by internal and external trade and out of 
huge profits maintained educational institutions and built temples for 
Jaina, Shaiva and Vaishnava pantheon. The WNagara-Jinalaya and 
Nagareshvara temples (nagara = merchant guild) owe their existence to the 
bounty of these guilds. 


It is interesting to note that the trade corporations were empowered 
to mint their own coins under a certified and sanctioned legend for 
currency. Bankapur, Lakkundi, Barkur etc. were some of the places which 
maintained private mints (See the authors paper on the Coinage of the 
Vijayanagar Dynasties in the Vijayanagar Sexcentenary Volume). 


(iii) ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


For proper treatment of the subject of Karnatak Art, it is necessary 
to know the political and religious history of the period and place when 
and where particular styles were formed and flourished. Only a discri- 
minating eye can detect, by careful analysis, the changes from period to 
period in the trends of art and architecture. 


Karnatak or the Kannada speaking area of South India was held, as 
shown above, by a succession of royal families who have left their mark 
in the form of works of art, epigraphs and coins. The works of art may 
be classified under the following four groups: (1) architecture (2) 


' Mummaridandas, NanadéSis Svamins Gudda-dhvaja  Simhha- 
|aichhana’- Jinalaya adhere. 
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sculpture (3) painting and (4) other arts like music and poetry. We 
are concerned here with the first three only of which the first may be 
studied under three heads, domicile, military and religious. There are 
no exact remains of the domicile architecture in any part of India. This 
is obviously due to the use of perishable materials such as wood, brick 
and mud walls in buildings which collasped after a life of a few years 
or generations. The ancient fortifications on hills though existing in some 
places like Badami, Malkhed, Koppal and Raichur have a strategical or 
political interest rather than artistic value and so they are not treated 
in this brief survey. Only temples, the examples of religious architecture, 
have endured through ages, being works of solid material. In India, as 
everywhere else in the world, temples afforded the best medium for the 
artist to display his skill. ‘This is most fittingly illustrated in the temples 
and sculptures of ancient Karnatak. 


We are not aware of any structural edifices of the Mauryan period 
(3rd Century BC.) though the beautiful pillar and rock edicts of Ashoka 
are found all over India. Ashoka’s empire extended up to the borders of 
the Tamil land. The Guptas were the next great power after the Maur- 
yas, and they revived and encouraged Vedic and Puranik worship in 
temples after the long gap of Buddhist rule of the Mauryas in the North 
and their successors, the Andhras in the South. It was an age of renais- 
sance in art and literature and the rich patronage which the Guptas ex- 
tended to the deserving genius produced temples and poetic works which 
were the inspiration to the succeeding generations. The earliest temple 
in the South is the ruined Ladkhan temple at Aihole near Pattadkal in 
the Bijapur District which seems to represent the most southerly monu- 
ment to this renaissance. It is not unlikely that the Gupta art had an 
influence for good over Karnatak art in this early period as there was a 
close contact—matrimonial and political—between the contemporary 


Gupta and Kadamba kings. (See Talgunda pillar inscription of Kakuts- 
thavarman). 


(a) Karnatak Architecture: Its Style 


Up to the fall of the Guptas in the sixth century A.D. Indian art was 
predominantly characterised by the Gupta style in the whole of India 
except in the Tamil land of the Pallavas, Pandyas and Cholas. After the 
disruption of the Gupta empire, local styles began to be developed, in 
North as well as South India—all being derived from that of the Guptas. 
In Karnatak, the Chalukya artists evolved a style with an admixture of 
Northern or ‘Indo-Aryan’ and Southern or ‘Dravidian’ elements. 
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The temples built by the rulers, chieftains, merchant-guilds, local 
potentates or religious heads, as alse the sculpture, can be classified 
under the following firm district groups according to their special features 
in form and expression: (1) Pre-Chalukya (upto the 5th Century A.D.) 
showing the Gupta or North Indian influence; (2) Chalukya (6th to 
10th Century A.D.) showing the mixture of southern and northern styles; 
(3) Later Chalukyas (llth to 18th century A.D.) exhibiting the same 
features as above but in their conventionalised forms in which art is re- 
duced to form and formulas of definite descriptions. The later examples 
under this group bear clear traces of influence of the Chola style of 
architecture which was prevalent in the Tamil land or Dravida desha. 
The Chalukyan style under Chola influence in the 12th to 13th century A.D. 
assumed a separate designation which came to be known as the Hoysala 
style which was wedded like the Early and Later Chalukya art to the 
revival and regeneration of Pauranik worship, the best specimens of 
which are found in the temples of Somnath, Belur and Halebidu in the 
Mysore Province. Lastly (4) the Vijayanagara style of architecture, 
which came into being in the 14th century A.D. The Virwpaksha temple 
with the tall, stately tower, the Vijaya Vitthala temple, Hajara Rama- 
svami and the Krishnasvami temples at Hampi illustrate this style in its 
highly developed form with all the different shrines and establishments 
like the Kalyana-mandapa, Ranga-mandapa, Natya-mandapa etc. design- 
ed for specific services. They served as museums of art and architecture 
where Pauranik and historical episodes were depicted in, stone and colour. 


(b) Special Features of Styles 


(i) GUPTA STYLE: It would be worth while to note the distinguish- 
of the different styles of architecture mentioned above. In the Pre- 
Pre-Chalukyan period the temples were modelled after the Gupta style : 
small buildings either flat-roofed or with a tower surmounted above a 
narrow neck by an Amalaka i.e. a circular crowning piece which is verti- 
cally grooved all round. This form of tower in which vertical lines pre- 
dominate through out over horizontal ones, is characteristic of the temples 
in Noth India whereas in the south and west, other forms prevailed. 


(ii) CHALUKYAN STYLE: The Chalukyan temples, while retaining 
the storeyed or horizontal arrangement of tiers of the Dravidian or Pal- 
lava styles, showed the perpendicular or vertical arrangement of North- 
ern, reduced the height of each storey, introduced more of them and 


Kaly anamandapa Natya-mandapa 
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covered them with so great a profusion of ornamental detail that in later 
examples, they are not, at first glance, apparent. The style of architecture 
adopted in the buildings of this period is what is called Chalukyan, 
blending of Dravidian and North Indian or Gupta features. The won- 
derful product of this style is the Kailasa cave temple, Ellora scooped 
out of a single rock in the latter part of the 8th century A.D., leaving 
aside the Virupaksha and Papanatha temples of Pattadkal in the Bijapur 
district. The temples at Kukkanur, Itagi, Lakkundi, Kurvatti, Khidrapur 
and Dambal are the best: specimens of the Later Chalukyan style which 
prevailed during the 11th to 13th century A.D. The later temples are 
built of smaller blocks of stones evenly dressed and smoothened. Sand- 
stone which was the chief material of the early buildings gave place to 
the greenish or bluish blocks of stone which is softer and more amenable 
to the chisel. . 


(iii) YADAVA AND HOYSALA STYLES: The Yadavas sponsored 
the Hemadpanti style named after the great law-giver Hemadri in which 
the developed Indo-Aryan element of tapering sikharas all round the 
gopuras predominate. The Hoysala monarchs having their secondary 
home in the Tamil land, copied their tall gopuras adding to it the won- 
derful finish of minute skilled workmanship in the modulated and highly 
polished glossy stone pillars and walls. While one feels dazzled at the 
amazing heights of the late Chola temples of South India, the monuments 
of the Hoysala period rouse the spontaneous admiration of the visitor 
for the intricacy of workmanship. The Hoysala temples in the Mysore 
State have extracted highest encomiums from art critics—eastern as well 
as western. In their ground plan, elevation, composition and decoration, 
they show an originality and adaptation to the material and subject- 
matter which are hardly equalled by contemporary works of art any- 
where. The best examples of this art are found in the beautiful temples 
of Belur, Halebidu and Somnatha. North Karnataka shows only the mix- 
ture of the Yadava and Hoysala influences which ultimately led to the 
birth of the Vijayanagara style.. 


(iv) DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF THE HOYSALA STYLE: 
The following distinctive features may be discerned in the Hoysala 
monuments : 


They are usually Trikutachala. In some cases, four or five shrines 
also are seen. This idea is only the extension of the Traipurushadevalayas 
of the Chalukyan period. 


ee _ 


Triktitachala 
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Invariably, the figure of Sala killing the tiger is found in a’ promi- 
nent place. This again is borrowed from the early Ganga tradition—the 
first King Kongunivarman cutting asunder the stone pillar with a dagger. 


“. . The bottom frieze is surmounted all round by a series of elephants, 
and horses, with simha-lalatas at alternative intervals. 


~The pillars are exquisitely glossy and beautifully moulded. 


The Puranik episodes are beautifully depicted in the intervals of 
different screens. | 
(v) VIJAYANAGARA ART: The best specimens of the Vijayanagara 
style of architecture are the Vijaya-Vitthala temple at Hampi which, to 
quote Fergusson, “shows the extreme limit in florid magnificence to which 
the style advanced;” and the Hajara Ramasvami temple which is in the 
opinion of the same authority, “one of the perfect specimens of the Hindu 
temple architecture of the Vijayanagara period.” Its chief attraction lics 
in the beautiful sculptures which cover every inch of available space in 
the temple as well as on the walls of the enclosure. The sculptures 
carved here as well as on the Throne Platform and the famous Audience 
Hall (Bhuvana vijaya) illustrate the level of artists excellence which the 
Vijayanagara sculptor had developed and also present a vivid picture of 
the social and religious life of the people during the Vijayanagara times. 


(c) Sculpture and Painting 


In sculpture and painting the artists of Karmatak have turned out 
wonderful work. Leaving aside stray examples, e.g. the Trimurti image 
near the Gokak falls and the Naga image of Banavasi of the 3rd Century 
A.D., the credit of founding a school of sculptural art goes to the early 
Chalukyas of Badami. The sculptures in the cave of Badami and the 
structural temples of Aihole and Pattadkal cover an amazingly wide range 
of topics from the divine and semi-divine beings to the forester in the 
jungles, and illustrate the different modes of dress and ormaments, 
different kinds of musical instruments in vogue and the various imple- 
ments used in the contemporary domestic life of the people. Rashtra- 
kuta artis lavished on the statues and figures of the marvellous Kailasa 
temple at Ellora built during the reign of Krishna I. Here conventionalism 


Kongunivarman _ sithhalalatas 
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with exaggerated sizes for figures had begun to appear in the works 
though it is not employed to mar the beauty of the productions. During 
the later Chalukyas more finer and softer material submitted to the chisel 
of the sculptors who worked wonder in the temples, as for example at 
Lakkundi, Kuruvatti and Dambal. The Hoysala sculptures are found in 
plenty in the temples at Belur, Halebid and Somanatha. The elegance 
and grace of figures, the detail and polish and power in carving have 
reached the high water-mark and attracted artists and art critics from 
all over India. 


The best specimens of fresco paintings are found in the third cave 
called the Vaishnava Cave at Badami. The paintings bear a label in 
early Chalukya and shell characters of which the former reads “Dutta- 
manodarunam (fierce to the mind of the wicked)” which is evidently the 
title of the artist who painted these exquisite figures. The paintings at 
Badami are exactly similar in delineation and depiction of expression to 
the frescoes at Ajanta which are assigned to the late Vakataka period (5th 
century A.D.). They may be placed in the last quarter of the 6th century 
A.D. when the third cave was scooped out. There are some paintings in 
the Virupaksha temple at Hampi which must have been produced in the 
16th century A.D. Thereafter, come the Adil-shahi painting of Kumatgi 
(near Bijapur) and those of the battle scene between Tippu Sultan and 
the British at Shrirangapattana near Mysore. 


V CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The entire mass of the archaeological remains of Karnatak cannot 
be treated in the limited scope of this paper. The attention of the reader 
is drawn here to the few glorious achievements only in the political, 
administrative, commercial and artistic fields in ancient Kamatak. 
Mention need, however, be made of the pre-historic rock carvings at 
Kuppagallu near Bellary and at Gombigudda near Jamkhandi which are 
among the first productions of sculptural art in India. Similarly, the 
system of coin-making and currency that was adopted by the rulers of 
Karnatak in successive periods could not be touched here as it is a vast 
and important topic which requires a separate treatise. I invite the 
indulgence of the reader to refer to my latest work “Archaeology of 
Karnatak” where all these topics have been touched upon in brief. It is 
hoped that the present attempt to study the pre-history and archaeology 
of Karnatak will induce the students of Indian culture to go deep into 
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the subject and lay bare the hidden treasures which redound to the credit 
of the Karnatak people. 
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OLD KANNADA LITERATURE—A Brief Survey 


D. L. Narasimhachar 


INTRODUCTORY 


ANNADA literature is one of the oldest literatures of India. Its 

antiquity is next only to that of Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures and 
perhaps to that of Tamil literature also. It has a long and continuous 
history for the past one and a half milleniums. The whole field has been 
mapped out in a masterly manner by the late R. Narasimhacharya in the 
three volumes of his Karnataka Kavicharite (“Lives of the Kannada 
Poets”), with a fairly accurate and reliable chronology. Slight adjust- 
ments in the dates furnished by him may be necessary here and there in 
the light of future research but the main outline has been once and for 
all settled. The above work is an indispensable guide to anybody who 
desires to speak or write about the history of Kannada literature. The 
total number of writers as recorded here is 1148 spread over the centu- 
ries till about the end of the 19th century. The number of works has not 
been computed but it can be easily seen that it is vast. This record is 
by no means complete, for now and then works hitherto unknown are 
being discovered by scholars. This rich literature is the undying record 
of the culture of the Kannada people. Added to these are thousands of 
inscriptions deciphered and published by Rice, Fleet and others, and by 
the Archaeological Departments of Mysore and other States. Many of 
these inscriptions are remarkable as literary compositions and vie with 
the standard literary works in their excellence. Folk literature created 
and nurtured by the unlettered masses is also vast in extent and only a 
tiny fraction of it has been gathered and studied; it contains many gems 
of pure poetry. Altogether “the harvest truly” is plenteous; it has rich- 
ness and variety. An attempt is made here to acquaint the general 
reader with the wealth and glory of Old Kannada literature. 


OLD KANNADA LITERATURE-A Brief Survey 


The earliest Kannada record is the Halmidi lithic inscription ascri- 
bable to about 450 A.D. We have no means of knowing the state of the 
language prior to this date. But the language and people who spoke it 
and their country were in existence. The language was primitive Kan- 
nada, which was nearer to old Tami! while retaining some of its charac- 
teristic forms. A Greek farce discovered in 1906 at Oxyrhyncus in Egypt 
and assigned to the 2nd century A.D. contains some sentences in a non- 
Greek tongue and scholars have taken considerable trouble to identify 
it with Kannada on the basis of Indian place names which are mentioned 
in the farce, It may be so, though the forms of certain Kannada words that 
they have read belong to the later phases of the language. The references 
occuring in early Tamil literature have been already indicated by R. Nara- 
simhacharya. Another reference, also from a Tamil source, and though 
not complimentary to the Kannada people, may however be noted. One 
of the commentaries on Tolkappiyam, the earliest Tamil grammar, cites 
as an example a verse (Collatikaram, Sutra 51) whose purport is: “Wise 
persons do not approach these six :- Vadugar (Telugu people), aruvalar 
(a Tamil tribe), Karunatar (Canarese people), cremation ground, goblins 
and buffaloes.” The verse is attributed to Avvaiyar, a Tamil poetess of 
about the 2nd century A.D. All the inscriptions in the Kannada country 
prior to 450 A.D. are either in Sanskrit or Prakrit and do not throw any 
light on the condition of the regional language. The influx of Aryan 
culture must have started very early as far back as the times of Ashoka 
whose rock edicts exist in the north of Mysore State and Kopbal 
and Maski in the Kannada districts of Hyderabad. The spread of Bud- 
dhism and the advent of Jainism under Samprati Chandragupta, the 
grandson of Ashoka, led by Bhadrabahu, the last great teacher of Jainism 
has left a permanent impress on Kannada language and literature. It was 
perhaps due to the efforts of the Buddhist monks that the languages of 
the South acquired their scripts and began to be set down in writing. 
As evidence for this there are a number of short Buddhist inscriptions 
in the Brahmi script, their language being Tamil, in the caverns of the 
hills of the Madura and Tinnevelly districts of the Madras State. Though 
no inscription in the Brahmi script and the Kannada language has as yet 
been discovered, it may be presumed on the basis of the Halmidi record 
whose script is a derivative of Brahmi, that the Kannada people were 
familiar with the Brahmi script and may have used it to write their own 
language. The Buddhist missionaries, in their efforts to propagate their 
faith, must have taken some interest to learn the local language and write 
in it; but no evidence for it survives in Kannada. It was mainly due to 


— Tolkappiyam, ‘Collatikaram, Vadugar aruvalar Karunatar 
Bhadrabahu 
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the influence of the early Jaina teachers of the Digambara school that 
Kannada commenced to have a written literature of its own. 


A glance at the background is necessary. The Halmidi record, even 
at that early date, betrays profound influence of Sanskrit. The stately 
pageant of Sanskrit literature with its Vedas and Upanishads, the great 
epics and the dramas of Bhasa and the works of Kalidasa had already 
reached the nooks and corners of Kannada and found a warm home there. 
In later times Magha, Bharavi, Bana, Bhatta-Narayana and other great 
writers of classical Sanskrit literature became the models for Kannada 
writers to follow. This great heritage of Sanskrit forms an important 
element in the background to Kannada literature. Another element 
whose influence is not so patent as that of Sanskrit can be traced back 
to Prakrit literature. The Brhatkatha of Gunadhya composed in the 
Paisaci Prakrit in Paithan on the banks of the Godavari which formed 
the northern boundary of Karnataka down to as late as the 9th century, 
the Gathasaptasati of Hala and many other works in Prakrit have had a 
deep influence on Kannada. Not only a number of vocables have come 
to Kannada through the Prakrits but also certain elements, chiefly des- 
criptive, of poetic composition have also entered. Much more intimate 
and abiding has been the influence of Jaina religion and _ literature. 
Bhutabali and Puspadanta, Vattakera and Umasvati, Samantabhadra and 
Shivakoti, Kondakunda and Vimalasuri—all these reputed teachers of 
Jainism belonging to the early centuries of the Christian era have inspired 
the Jaina Kannada writers. Their works in Sanskrit and Prakrit along 
with those of Ravishena, the two Jinasenas and others of later times were 
the inexhaustible sources to draw upon for the Kannada poets. These 
three elements blended together to form the composite background of 
Kannada literature. 


Those indigenous elements which came under the above influence 
are called the desi as distinct from the margi of Aryan origin. What ex- 
actly the desi elements were, it is now difficult to distinguish. For this 
purpose a searching and comparative study of the early works in Sans- 
krit and Prakrit and of those in the Dravidian languages must be under- 
taken. A study of the texts dealing with music, sculpture, dancing, paint- 
ing and other fine arts which contain a rich substratum of desi elements 
is also necessary. For the present, one has to content himself with a few 
superficial observations. The preponderance of indigenous words and 


Brhatkatha Gunadhya Paisaci Gathasaptagati Umiasvati» 
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idioms and of metrical forms is certainly a feature of the desi style. 
When long before 450 A.D. Kannada first came into contact with Sans- 
krit culture, it must have possessed a rich unwritten literature of songs 
and ballads and legends. All this has disappeared except the Tripadi, 
the oldest of the Kannada metrical forms. Certain types of literary 
compositions like the Cattana and Bedande had a partiality for desi metres 
and survived at least until the date of the Kavirajamarga (850 
A.D.); they most probably had their roots in early folk literature. Simi- 
larly the Ovanige, another type of song and the Onakevadu, mostly com- 
posed in the Tripadi metre had their affiliations with folk poetry. The 
native substratum was gradually so thickly overlaid by Sanskritic elements 
that it was displaced or assimilated. This is what generally happens 
when a highly developed culture comes in long and intimate contact with 
a less developed one. Also the higher culture is apt to be influenced by 
certain aspects of the lower. It is not surprising if some desi elements 
are found imbedded in Sanskrit literature, though they may not be easily 
recognisable as such. In this matter of giving and taking Sanskrit gave 
more to Kannada than what it received from it. This mutual exchange 
of cultural elements between Sanskrit and Prakrit on the one hand and 
Kannada on the other must have occurred before 450 A.D. Prakrit lite- 
rature seems to retain more desi elements than Sanskrit does. Through- 
out the growth and development of Kannada literature the distinction 
of desi and margi persists and is not dead even today. Extremists 
favoured the one or the other in theory but in practice there was a ten- 
dency towards a compromise. Wise writers employed the one or the 
other or their judicious mixture as the occasion demanded, thereby avoid- 
ing artificiality in diction and excess of either kind. 


Scholars have recognised four stages in the evolution of the Kan- 
nada language. Old Kannada, Medieval Kannada and Modern Kannada 
are the last three stages. The other stage is the one which was anterior 
to the Old Kannada stage and is knewn as the Primitive Old Kannada 
stage. When it actually began is not known. Perhaps it synchronises 
with the times when Kannada crystallised itself out of the parent Dravi- 
dian and started its career as an independent entity. As early as 450 
A.D., the date of the Halmidi record, a tendency towards a change into 
Old Kannada can be noticed. Side by side with primitive Old Kannada 
morphemes a few Old Kannada forms are seen in the numerous inscrip- 
tions between 450 and 900 A.D. The number of Old Kannada forms 
goes on increasing as the centuries pass by and Primitive Old Kannada 
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forms become sparse and finally disappear. This was a period of tran- 
sition from Primitive Old Kannada to Old Kannada. The literature of 
this period is called early literature. No definite date-limits can be in- 
dicated for the succeeding stages of the language as there was, between 
any two of them, a period of transition either short or long. Roughly 
speaking the Old Kannada period lay between 900-1200 A.D.: the medi- 
eval period from 1200-1700 A.D.: thereafter a period of transition till 
1850 A.D. succeeded by Modern Kannada. It may not be presumed that 
an earlier state of the language was not employed for literary purposes 
at a later period. The classification made above is based on the recorded 
language of literary works and does not take into consideration the spoken 
language of the masses wherein changes occur more rapidly and imper- 
ceptibly. 


As in other Indian literatures the main force behind the birth and 
development of Kannada literature also was religion. Secularism and 
art-for-art-sakism played a secondary or subservient part. Even grossly 
secular themes were adapted to inculcate a religious doctrine or teach a 
moral. Jainism with its faith in the perfectibility of man, held out the 
Thirthankara, a perfect soul, as the ideal of man. Though it does not 
believe in an omnipotent God who creates, preserves, and destroys and 
is in that sense atheistic, its idealism was strong enough to inspire the 
poets and impress the people. Renunciation and meditation rather than 
love and self-surrender were the means by which the ideal had to be 
attained. Virashaivism and Vaishnavism, both intensely theistic in 
character, laid greater emphasis on the aspect of love or bhakti and went 
to the extent of proclaiming that a sharana or a bhakta was greater than 
all the rest. He rose above the restrictions of caste and creed. Virashai- 
vism vigorously pushed this theory into the realms of practice and be- 
came a great social force while Vaishnavism, reluctant to go the whole 
length, assumed a pacifist role. Both succeeded in profoundly influenc- 
ing the masses and reforming their lives. These great religious move- 
ments were the life and breath of the movements in literature. Old 
Kannada literature is instinct with Jainism while Medieval Kannada 
literature is animated by bhakti of the Virashaiva and Vaishnava religions, 
At first there was some rivalry and even hostility among them but after 
they were securely established among the masses there was tolerance and 
harmony. In literature the influence of each can be perceived on the 
other two. These are the living religions of Karnataka today but have 
largely lost their creative quality and cease to be the literary forces that 
they once were. Modern Kannada literature has no religion for its 
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motive force; secularism, nationalism and a broad idealism have taken 
the place of religion. 


EARLY LITERATURE 


The literature produced between 450-850 A.D. has not yet come to 
light. From the Kavirajamarga (850 A.D.) and other works some in- 
formation concerning the writers of this period is available. It is ex- 
tremely valuable and important as it throws some light on the literary 
activity of the period. Three types of composition in prose and verse 
and a mixture of the two called the Champu were in vogue. Vimala, 
Udaya, Nagarjuna, Jayabandhu, Durvinita and others excelled in the art of 
prose composition while Shrivijaya, Kavishwara, Pandita, Chandra, Loka- 
pala and others were famous as composers of poetry. Nothing is known 
about the authors or their works. Durvinita seems to have been the 
Ganga King of the same name who was reigning in 600 A.D. Shrivijaya 
was probably a poet at the court of Nrpatunga (815-877 A.D.), the Rash- 
trakuta King and had a hand in the composition of the Kavirajamarga. 
Some scholars are of the opinion that at least a few of the above authors 
may well have been Buddhists. There is no strong evidence in support 
of this view. Cattana and Bedande were types of indigenous poetry and 
employed desi metres. This is about all the information that the Kavi 
rajamarga contains about the literature preceding it. From other sources 
we learn that Syama-Kundacharya (C. 650 A.D.) wrote a commentary 
in Kannada on a work called Kasaya-prabhrta of Gunadhara-acharya and 
the commentary contained six thousand granthas (one grantha is equi- 
valent to 32 letters). Bhattakalanka (1604 A.D.) while extolling the 
greatness of the Kannada language has informed us: “Nor is Karnataka 
a language unused for scientific purposes. For, in it was written the great 
work called Chudamani, 96,000 verse measures in extent, a commentary 
on the Tatvartha-maha-sastra.”. The author of this mighty commentary 
was Tumbuluracharya who lived in C. 650 A.D. It is debatable whether 
these can be classed as literature but they testify to the “widespread cul- 
tivation of the language.” It is unfortunate that the Chudamani which 
was extant during the time of Bhattakalanka has not as yet come down 
to us. According to some scholars there was another commentary on the 
Kasaya-prabhrta in mixed Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada written by 
Virasena and Jinasena II in 817 A.D. The Gajastaka of Shivamara 
(800 A.D.) was probably in Kannada and was most popular. 


Cattana Syama-Kundacharya Kasaya-piabhrta Bhattaka- 
lanka Chidadmani Tatvartha-maha-§astra Tumbultracharya 
Vieraséna Gajastaka 
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More than a hundred inscriptions of this period have been recovered 
and read. Many of them are in prose and a few in verse. All are short, 
the longest of them being hardly more than twenty lines in extent. 
Though they cannot be called literature they contain certain elements of 
beauty. The inscriptions in verse have happy phrasing and lovely simi- 
lies and metaphors and are remarkable for their stylistic finish. They are 
mostly in metres taken and adapted from Sanskrit prosody. The in- 
fluence of Sanskrit seems to be ubiquitous both in form and content. 
One inscription in the native Tripadi metre of about 700 A.D. praising a 
certain Kappe-Arabhatta has the stamp of sincere admiration and rises to 
the level of poetry. Whatever may be the literary value of these inscrip- 
tions, they represent the oldest strata so far known of the Kannada lan- 
guage and reveal many social and religious customs of the period. Their 
importance cannot be underestimated. 


We now come to the Kavirajamarga (850 A.D.) the earliest extant 
work in the Kannada language. Keen controversy centres round the 
authorship of the work and recent researches tend to show that it was 
Shrivijaya and not Nrpatunga who wrote the work. Its subject matter is 
poetics and rhetoric as expounded in the Kavyadarsa of Dandi. Of the 
three chapters in the work the last one is devoted entirely to the expo- 
sition of figures of speech with suitable examples and the second one is 
of a miscellaneous character dealing with topics of prosody such as 
rhyme, faults of composition, grammatical elements and the Northern 
and Southern schools of Kannada and several types of versification. The 
first chapter is the more interesting not only for the information it con- 
tains but also for the author's interest, love and admiration for the Kan- 
nada people, the language and their country, their culture and accom- 
plishments. The verses expressive of this feeling constitute the poetry 
of this work. Altogether it is true that it is not a work of art but only 
about the art of literature. Its importance is more historical than aesthe- 
tic and it is a landmark in the history of Kannada literature. 


During the half century after the Kavirajamarga till 900 A.D. 
a few literary works of some quality were produced. Asaga (853 A.D.) 
who has to his credit eight works in Sanskrit, wrote in Kannada a work 
called Karnata Kumara-Sambhava. It is not available now but a few 
stanzas seem to survive as quotations in the Kavyavalokana of Nagavarma 
(C 1145 A.D.). The language of these verses, like that of Kavirajamarga, 
though predominantly Old Kannada, has still some primitive Old Kannada 
forms. Judging from these verses one feels that Asaga was a poet of no 
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mean calibre. His was a venerable name among the poets who came 
after him. Gunanadi (900 A.D.) was another poet of great distinction 
and a famous scholar but nothing of what he wrote in Kannada has been 
preserved. Gunavarma IJ (900 A.D.) of equal reputation and the author 
of two works, the Shudraka and the Harivamsha is more fortunate than his 
compeer as a number of stanzas by him are quoted in later anthologies, 
though the works themselves are presumably lost. Nothing much can be 
said of the Harivamsha except the remark that it may have been a work 
narrating the story of Neminatha the 22nd Jina along with the stories of 
Krishna and Mahabharata war according to the Jaina tradition. It was 
a religious work while the Shudraka appears to have been a secular one. 
The poet was a protege of the Western Ganga king Ereyappa (886-9138 
A.D.). While narrating the story of King Shudraka, so famous in Sanskrit 
literature, the poet seems to have identified the hero with his patron and 
described the exploits of the one as though they belonged to the other. 
In this manner contemporary historieal events could be squeezed into an 
ancient story. This technique was followed by later writers and became a 
tradition and Gunavarma I was most probably its founder. A number 
of stanzas and a bit of prose which are extant as quotations from this 
work indicate that it was in the Champu form with a predominance of 
Sanskrit metres and vocables. There is considerable skill in their 
structure and fine finish. A few touches of imagination in the verses 
describing natural scenes suggest that Gunavarma was a poet of a high 
order. It is regrettable that the work as a whole has not come to light. 
It was available in about 1550 A.D. to the author of the Kavyasara. There 
is hope that it may be recovered any day if a thorough search for manu- 
scripts is made and manuscripts written as early as the 14th century do 
turn up even now. 


Vaddaradhane is a prose work which may well belong to the end of 
of this period. It was brought to light in 1930 by the present writer when 
three stories from the work were for the first time published on the autho- 
rity of a single manuscript at the Oriental Research Institute, Mysore. 
Subsequently, the full text of the work, critically edited on the basis 
of about seven manuscripts was placed before the public in 1949. Keen 
controversy hovers round the date and authorship of the work. With- 
out going into details it may be stated here that the author was Shivakoti 
and the work was probably written about the very end of the 9th century. 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye has successfully shown that the work had for its basis 
a Prakrit commentary on the Bhagavati Aradhana of another Shivakoti 
who is assigned to the 2nd century A.D. The work narrates the stories 
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of 19 Jaina ascetics who maintained their firmness of mind in the face 
of death rushing upon them through the agency of the denizens of hell 
or heaven, human beings or animals. Every story is prefaced by a Prakrit 
Gatha which contains in itself the kernel of the story and these are found 
in the Bhagavati Aradhana, in the same order in which the stories occur 
here. The Vaddaradhane is remarkable for its raciness of style. The 
narrative is vivid, lively and at times spirited. Though it is chiefly reli- 
gious in character secular stories occur often to expound a moral or point 
out an ideal. The stories of Sukumara and Vidyuchchora have a well-knit 
plot and exhibit considerable power of characterisation and dialogue. 
The story of Chanakya is noteworthy for its Jainistic attitude in transform- 
ing the character of Chanakya of the Mudraraksasa into a time personality; 
he is finally burnt to death by an erstwhile enemy of his. All the stories 
are cast in the same pattern and breathe the same spirit of ascetic hero- 
ism. Apart from the intrinsic interest of the stories and the elements 
common to all religions making for universal appeal, the work is unique 
in Kannada literature as a rare prose classic of distinction and beauty of 
expression. Some of the stories narrated here were taken up by a few 
later writers for a less or more elaborate treatment and as such it was a 
source of inspiration. But nowhere is the name of the author or the work 
alluded to. This silent homage is a testimony to its quality. 


OLD KANNADA LITERATURE 


The tenth century was the golden age of Old Kannada literature. A 
number of gifted writers exercised their genius in various types of com- 
position and set the standard, each in his own field, for all later writers 
to follow. The excellence of the literary and artistic achievements of 
these poets has never been surpassed. It was an age of many-sided glory 
in the history of Karnataka. During the first half of that century the 
Rashtrakutas were the monarchs of Karnatak. Their sway extended 
throughout the whole of South India including almost all the regions 
south of the Vindhyas. The armed might of Karnataka was felt in North 
India also. The most famous king who then ruled was Krishna III. His 
prowess and influence on the polity of India have been amply praised by 
a few Arab travellers. His inscriptions in Sanskrit and Kannada are 
found in the regions south of the Narmada. The northernmost Kannada 
inscription, called the Jura prashasti found in the hamlet of Jura 12 miles 
away from the Maihar railway station in Bagelkhand, belongs to Krishna 
III and is a testimony to the wide sway of his imperial might. In the 
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latter part of the century, Tailapa, the founder of the dynasty of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyani, overthrew the Rashtrakutas and proclaimed him- 
self emperor. He was a powerful king and, assisted by his son Iriva 
Bedanga Satyashraya, extended his dominion as far as Gujarat. The Kar- 
natak army had acquired a reputation for invincibility. In maintaining 
and administering such a vast empire the Kannada people had to put 
forth their very best energies. There were able generals, like Chaundaraya 
and Butuga, and administrators like Shankaraganda and a large number 
of distinguished feudatories. The life of the people was characterised by 
loyalty, patriotism, heroism, and devotion to religion. In the words of 
a poet of the age, he who does not rush in to defend cattle when they 
are lifted, to protect women when they are molested, to sacrifice him- 
self in the service of the king, to render assistance to his relations in 
difficulty and to fight for his village when threatened with destruction 
does not deserve to be called a man, but a eunuch. The many inscrip- 
tions in the Kannada country provide instances of the heroic deeds of 
the people. In general they were devoted to religion and upheld the 
highest ideals of Dharma. Their acts of private and public charity as 
recorded in the inscriptions show their magnanimity and tolerance of 
other religions. They were contented and pursued their avocations with 
steadfastness and zeal. There was ample room for the development of 
the individual and harmony prevailed among all classes of society. The 
Kannada people had reached the highest levels of culture and it is no won- 
der that we have during this period some of the greatest poets of the 
land. Their works breathe the spirit of the times and are an expression 
of the general idealism animating the people in all walks of life. 


PAMPA (942 A.D.) 


Pampa was the greatest poet of the century. His has been a vene- 
rable name in Kannada literature even after the lapse of many centuries. 
His position of pre-eminence as a poet has never been questioned and 
his influence is still alive. A few biographical details are given to us 
by the poet himself. He was born in 902 A.D. His ancestors were 
followers of the Vedic religion but his father was a convert to Janism. 
Of his early life nothing much is known. He must have have spent a 


‘good many years in equipping himself for his future career as a poet. 


He was deeply read in the classics of Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures. 
The Ramayana and the Mahabharata were intimately familiar to him. 
He was a master of Jaina philosophy and hagiology. Treatises on music, 
dancing, painting, sculpture, medicine, politics and economics, erotics 
and embroidery and other fine arts had claimed his earnest attention. It 
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is amazing how an individual could acquaint himself with so many sub- 
jects. It is no exaggeration to soy that Pampa was the most learned 
of the Kannada poets. In addition to his vast learning he had the divine 
gift of poesy in him. He had a penetrating imagination which could 
see into the heart of things. His emotional response to the beauty in 
Nature and the human spirit was intense but its expression was remark- 
able for its restraint. He was sensitive and modest and could not com- 
promise with mediocrity and pretence. A healthy confidence in his powers 
as a man of letters has lent dignity to his personality. With a complexion 
neither dark nor light, with a head crowned with curly hair, with a 
stature neither tall nor short, with a language soft and sober and charm- 
ing, Pampa was a very delightful person to behold and converse with. 
As a young man he must have travelled widely and must have seen for 
himself the very best in the life of the people. He finally settled himself 
as a poet in the Court of Arikesari II, a prince of the Chalukya family 
and a feudator of the Rashtrakuta monarch Krishna III. In 942 A.D. when 
he was thirtynine years old he composed the Adipurana; a few years 
later, he produced Vikramarjuna Vijaya, popularly known as Pampa- 
Bharata. These two works are the glory of Kannada literature and are 
of permanent value. 


The Adipurana depicts the story of Adinatha or Purudeva, the first 
of the twenty-four Thirthankaras of Jainism. It is a religious poem. nar- 
rating the pilgrimage of a soul towards perfection and its final attain- 
ment. Pampa inherited the theme from Jinasena II who wrote his Adi- 
purana in Sanskrit in elaborate and leisurely way and with classisal dig- 
nity. In abridging this work and endowing it with an artistic form 
Pampa had to exercise his critical faculties to the utmost. He has merci- 
lessly cut down the long didactic sections on Jaina dogmatics and omitted 
the interloping episodes and stories whose connection with the central 
theme was casual. Divested of this lumber, the central story rises to 
the forefront and grips the attention. In the ten stories of the previous 
birth of the Thirthankara which appear to be unconnected with each 
other, Pampa could perceive a principle which united them into a 
whole. In the first five births the desire for enjoyment is supreme 
and intense; in the succeeding births it gradually wears off yielding place 
to renunciation culminating in the realisation of infinite and everlasting 
happiness which is the inherent nature of the soul. It is this perception 
that makes the Adipurana of Pampa a work of art. 


Adipurana, Adinatha 
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The second part of the work is a repudiation of the desire for per- 
sonal power, glory and pomp. Here the story centres around Bharata 
and Bahubali, two of the many sons of the Thirthankara. Bharata, 
actuated by the desire to become the emperor of the world, vanquished 
in battle most of the kings of the feur quarters of the globe, while the 
rest, out of fear, became his vassals. He thought that his victory was 
complete. He took it for granted that his brothers, and_ particularly 
Bahubali, would accept his sovereignty and would rejoice at his success. 
But Bahubali did not submit and even talked lightly of the victories of 
his brother. Thereupon followed a battle between them. It was a novel 
kind of battle wherein the armies of both sides were mere spectators and 
the brothers had to fight a duel without resort to any weapons. Bahu- 
bali was the taller in stature and more firmly knit. He defeated his 
brother in the initial bouts and in the last one he lifted him bodily and 
was about to dash him to the ground. Suddenly good sense burst upon 
his passion-tossed mind. Gently lowering his brother to the ground, he 
set him on his feet again. There was a shout of victory from the army 
of Bahubali while that of Bharata hung down its head in utter shame and 
dejection. Bharata’s pride and sovereign dignity were wounded. Boiling 
with rage he hurled his invincible discus at Bahubali with the intention of 
killing him. But the discus gently circled around Bahubali thrice and 
stood still in the grip of his right arm ready to obey his command. Bahu- 
bali refused to retaliate and calmly said to his brother that kingship, 
wealth and pomp were the sources of all evil inasmuch as they inflame 
brother against brother and son against father and that he would relin- 
quish his kingdom to pursue the path of peace and penance. Thereupon 
he went away to a lonely place and stood still like a statue immersed in 
deep meditation. Bharata was consumed by repentence for his unthink- 
ing act and all the desire for power and glory ebbed away, leaving him 
a chastened man. Full of passion and action the story rises to the heights 
of sublimity in the hands of Pampa and the characters are titanic in their 
majesty and grandeur. Throughout the whole work we feel the soaring 
imagination of the poet in its quest after beauty, spiritual and mundane. 
Space forbids us to go into more details or give citation from the text. 


True, Pampa had the model of Jinasena before him; he does not 
generally miss a significant phrase or a lovely expression of Jinasena but 
he does not slavishly follow the original. He recreates the story in his 
own way. Wherever Jinasena is diffuse Pampa is concentration itself, 
heightened by intensity and poignancy. In the story of Lalitanga, the 
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third birth of the Thirthankara, occurs a picture of the maximum joy and 
material happiness that the mind of man can possibly conceive, but alas, 
it is nothing when compared with the lasting joy of self-realisation; the 
agony of a soul in wrenching itself from material pleasure in the face 
of impending death has been depicted with lyrical intensity by Pampa. 
Jinasena has hurriedly and lightly passed over the scene in which the 
heavenly damsel, Nilanjane, dances her way to death evoking in the mind 
of Adinatha the feeling of renunciation. Pampa takes up the scene and 
makes a magnificent poem of it. The theory of music and dancing which 
he had mastered, his fine taste, and the experience of witnessing many a 
dance recital in the court of his patron have blended together in the de- 
piction of the scene. Pampa may borrow from his predecessors but he 
has the gift of enriching what he borrows by impressing upon it his own 
personality. 


The Pampa-Bharata is a work of vaster magnitude and exhibits the 
faculties of the poet in their ripeness and richness. It is an abridged 
version of the great epic, the Mahabharata of Vyasa. The central story 
is of universal appeal and Pampa concentrates his energies in retelling it. 
In his view the Mahabharata was a secular work and so he could take 
liberties with the sequence of events in the story and insert new incidents. 
He was fascinated by the intensely human drama which forms the core 
of the great epic and admired the loftiness and the moral grandeur of its 
principal actors. In the task of condensing the mighty epic without 
omitting anything of significance and without damaging the plan and 
structure of the story, Pampa has almost achieved an artistic victory. The 
same mind that we see at work in the Adipurana can be seen in its 
greater activity in the Pampa-Bharata. Confronted with a far bigger 
work it rises to its highest powers and converts the jungle of the Maha- 
bharata into a park. For this purpose Pampa had to fix his attention on 
a single hero around whom he could weave the story. It is difficult to 
say exactly who the hero of the epic of Vyasa is, because the action is 
concerned with a number of individuals each of whom assumes the 
heroic role in the particular incidents in which he or she appears. At 
best the Pandavas as a group may be considered the heroes, with Kaura- 
vas constituting the opposing party; but this does not bring order into 
the story. So Pampa, after deep thought, chose Arjuna, the central figure 
of the Pandava cluster, as the hero of his epic. Whether he received 
any hint in this direction from any previous poet is a matter for investi- 
gation. Suffice it to say that this choice was a good one, although not 
entirely satisfying. The courage with which he recasts the story around 
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Arjuna is admirable, and so is the humility which makes him bow down 
to Vyasa and the quiet confidence that he can do his job. His poem was 
called Vikramarjuna Vijaya—the victory of the mighty Arjuna. Wherever 
Arjuna appears in the story, Pampa devotes ample attention and space 
to his doings. Every chapter commences with the praise of Arjuna and 
ends with a panegyric of his prowess. After the Kurukshetra battle is 
over and the Pandavas emerge victorious, it is not Dharmaraja, the eldest 
brother, that is crowned king but Arjuna who was responsible for the 
victory. And his wife Subhadra wears the queen’s diadem. Bhima who 
was equally the cause of victory and Draupadi who suffered most from 
the insults of the Kauravas are ignored. This may not be aesthetically 
satisfactory. 


Pampa had another object before him. He wanted to sing the 
glories of his patron Arikesari II and establish his name permanently. 
He could have written a separate work for the purpose but did not do so. 
He probably felt that such a work would not endure for long. Some- 
how or other if the name could be merged in the majestic concourse 
of the Mahabharata there would be a sure chance of its survival. 
Pampa was instinctively right and set about creating an illusion that his 
patron Arikesari was identical with Arjuna. The deeds and titles of the 
one are attributed to the other. Arikesari also was not a prince unworthy 
of such honour. Pampa had genuine feelings of admiration and friend- 
ship for him. He was not a sycophant. In the person of Arikesari, as 
a prince and as a man, he must have seen something good and great. 
Arikesari, though a subordinate prince, was a power in his own times; 
he was a hero of many battles; he protected Vijayaditya, probably an 
Eastern Chalukya king, who had incurred the wrath of Govindaraja (919- 
934 A.D.) who was his own overlord. To dethrone Govindaraja who 
was given to lascivious ways, he along with other feudatories, led a rebel- 
lion and defeating the imperial army, bestowed the crown on Baddega- 
deva, the uncle of Govindaraja, otherwise known as Amoghavarsha III 
(934-939 A.D.). This act of Arikesari earned for him the gratitude and 
esteem of Amoghavarsha III and his son Krishna III (939-968 A.D.), the 
last able emperor among the Rashtrakutas. So Pampa had some justifica- 
tion in identifying his peerless patron with Arjuna. He was not merely 
a poet but also a warrior, a philosopher and guide to his patron, Their 
relationship corresponded more to friendly intimacy than to the feeling 
of master and servant or the donor and the donee. Such a patron, Pampa 
felt, deserved a lasting monument and he erected it in the shape of a 
splendid poem—the Pampa-Bharata. It was recited in an assembly of 
poets and scholars and nobles in the court-hall of Arikesari. Pampa was 
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greatly honoured for his poem and received munificent gifts from his 
patron. Krishna III, the emperor, was also aware of this honour done to 
a poet. 


It may not be assumed that Pampa produced this work to gratify the 
vanity of a prince. Had it been so it would not have been so great a 
work as to merit the praise of posterity. The poet was thrilled by the 
mighty action of the Mahabharata: he contemplated on its inner sig- 
nificance which aroused in him feeling of reverence and admiration; the 
artist in him perceived the spiritual beauty and sublimity of the important 
actors of the tragedy. Here was a world full of conflict and passion and 
greatness too. It was this which inspired him to write his work. Eulogy 
of his patron was merely a secondary or incidental element. It has been 
kept within bounds. 


The innovation of making Arjuna the hero of the epic and of equat- 
ing him with his patron have landed Pampa into certain absurdities and 
difficult situations. It is not necessary to discuss them here. The illu- 
sion of identity he wanted to create is rather thin and vanishes in a 
number of contexts, while the importance attached to Arjuna makes the 
structure of the story a little disproportionate. But these are trivial and 
do not intrduce upon our attention or otherwise deflecl it. A fastidious 
critic may be a little perturbed, momentarily forgetting the familiar saying 
that even Homer sometimes nods. Ignoring these things it is best to 
surrender ourselves to the poet. Quietly, deliberately and confidently 
he leads us on from scene to scene as they unroll themselves before our 
eyes with swift or slow marches as the occasion demands. In supplying 
the usual narrative links between two scenes he is generally brief and 
uses significant prose: in the elaboration of a scene where an action 
grows to its climax and dies down or an aspect of character is revealed 
or a clash of personalities is involved or an angry emotion boils over 
into burning vapour or a streak of beauty in Nature and man shines fit- 
fully or where two or more of the above co-exist each demanding recog- 
nition, he tarries for some time and uses powerful verse. The death of 
Pandu, the vow of Bhishma, the quarrel between Karna and Bhishma, the 
death of Kichaka, the gambling incident, the temptation of Arjuna by 
the heavenly damsels, the terrible oath of Bhima when Draupadi was 
insulted—these are some of the scenes which can be cited as illustrious. 
Pampa has cut up every Parvan of the Mahabharata into a number of 
scenes and has put them together in the order in which he wanted the 
story to run. It looks as though the scenes were written out first and 
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later on connected together into a whole. The Pampa-Bharata is a 
panorama of such scenes as will affect us deeply and interest us intimate- 
ly. 


The personages of the Pampa-Bharata are in no way inferior to 
those of the Mahabharata. They compare well with their originals and 
sometimes surpass them. Pampa’s mind could grasp their epic grandeur 
and dignity and picture them nobly. In a few confident strokes he builds 
up a personality before our wondering eyes. Every character, be it 
princely or plebeian has its own individuality. Nothing much need be 
said about such characters as Bhisma or Drona, Dharmaraja or Bhima, for 
they are so very familiar to us and never come down to a lower plane. 
Though it was the object of Pampa to glorify Arjuna his heart has gone 
out to Karna. This seems to have happened naturally because the mis- 
fortunes of Karna, his steadfastness and loyalty to his master, his tender 
solicitude towards his mother, his anxiety to keep himself pure and truth- 
ful under the most exacting circumstances do draw out the sighs and 
tears of any of us and in his exalted death we feel a pang in the heart. 
Arjuna has nothing half so noble or human about him as Karna. This 
much is enough for a poet to sympathise with Karna but Pampa had an 
additional reason. He saw a bit himself in Kama: friend as he was, to 
him Karna was the noblest embodiment of friendship. In the relation- 
ship between himself and his patron Arikesari, lies the key that winds 
up his mind to a higher state of sympathy and admiration. Similarly, 
the character of Duryodhana, as pictured by Pampa has something 
touchingly tragic about it and we sympathise in his great sorrow which 
he has brought upon himself. To scme it may appear that Krishna has 
not received as much attention as he deserved because his name has been 
omitted from one of the concluding verses of the book which contains an 
eulogy of selected names and their special attributes. Pampa had the 
greatest veneration for Krishna as a man and as a diplomat but he is not 
enthralled by him like the later writers of the Bhakti school. In one or 

vo places he calls him by the significant name Ajita (the Unconquerable ) 
which also suggests the name of the second Thirthankara of Jainism, 
thus investing the character of Krishna with an aura of sanctity. In 
some of these ways Pampa has departed from the original in the matter 
of characterisation much to the advantage to the character itself and to a 
heightening of our own appreciation of it. 


The style and diction of Pampa are remarkable for economy and 
suggestiveness. He senses, almost by instinct, the conclusion of a series 
of related actions or the core of a character or the essence of a situation 
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and states it in as few words as are necessary for proper comprehension, 
without revealing to us the processes by which the perceptions arose. 
This conduces to great economy of expression, a contemplation of which 
reveals layer after layer of significance. Hence the style acquires depth 
and the poet means much more than what he says. He has the rare gift 
of compressing a whole episode into a single verse without losing its 
essence or beauty. He leaves much to the imagination of the reader 
after stimulating it a little. The reader is tempted to go to him often 
and is never disappointed in finding something new. Judged by any 
standard of criticism, however austere, Pampa is sure of an easy victory. 
He is the father of Kannada poetry and is an enduring master of it. 


PONNA (950 A.D.) 


Contemporaneous with Pampa but living under more lucrative aus- 
pices was Ponna who had the good luck to receive the title Kavichakra- 
varti (Emperor of poets) from Krishna II, in whose imperial court he 
was a poet. There may have been some rivalry between the two poets 
though they do not allude to each other. Ponna was certainly very 
learned in the traditional lore of his times and was rather proud of it. 
One of his works was Bhuvanaika-Ramabhyudaya whose theme was the 
story of Rama narrated in fourteen chapters. This work has not been 
recovered as yet. It may have been a secular work depicting the story 
of the Ramayana in the manner of Pampa-Bharat or Shudraka. The poet 
had a high opinion of the book and we have no means of confirming it. 
The Santipurana and Jinaksaramale are the two other works of Ponna 
which are now extant and the estimate of Ponna as a poet rests on the 
Santipuarana as the other work is a tiny piece in praise of Jina. The story 
of Shantinatha, the 16th Thirthankara is the subject-matter of this work. 
The last three chapters are directly concerned with the story of Shanti and 
the first nine chapters are devoted to the stories of the previous births 
of Jina. The stories have not the quality of interesting us in themselves 
and are narrated in a dull manner. The formal and technical aspects of 
a Jina-purana are found here in abundance and have endowed the work 
with some authority and prestige and a thousand copies of it were pre- 
pared and distributed. There are a few verses in the work which are 
aglow with some poetic idea or feeling and delight the mind in the course 
of an arid reading of the work. The verses are well turned out and have 
a finish of their own and betray stylistic qualities. Ponna is greatly in- 
debted to Kalidasa from whose work he has taken about 200 verses and 
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translated them into Kannada but still he had the temerity to say that he 
was four times superior to Kalidasa. One cannot help feeling that he 
lacked the poetic heart and our final judgment of his powers is bound up 
with the recovery of his other work. 


CHAVUNDARAYA I. (978 A.D.) 


One of the most famous personages of Karnatak in the 10th century 
was Chavundaraya, a minister under the Ganga King Rachamalla (974- 
984 A.D.) and the commander-in-chief of his army. He had fought a 
number of battles with neighbouring chieftains and obtained a number 
of titles indicative of his valour. One of the titles was Samara-Parushurama. 
He was a magnanimous person and spent most of his wealth in acts of 
religious charity. It was he who was responsible for the consecration 
of the image of Bahubali at Sravana-Belagola. Gomateshwara is his 
gift to our nation and he is remembered on account of it. His patronage 
to men of letters and Jaina ascetics was liberal. He was one of the pil- 
lars of Dharma in general and Jina-Dharma in particular. 


In the midst of his busy life as a warrior and statesman Chavundaraya 
could find time for literary pursuits in Sanskrit and Kannada. His work 
in Kannada is called the Tri-Shashthi-Lakshana-Mahapurana or briefly as 
Chavunndaraya-Purana. It narrates the stories of the twenty-four Thir- 
thankaras and other personages. The whole work is written in prose except 
the introductory and concluding parts which are in verse. It is a rapid 
summary of the contents of the Adipurana and the Uttarapurana written 
in Sanskrit by Jinasena and Gunbhadra. There is no other work in Kan- 
nada in which the stories of the sixty-three great men of Jainism are told 
and as such the work is important. It was written in prose so that ordinary 
folk could read and understand. There is no attempt at profundity or 
pedantry. The prose is simple wherever there is a sequence of events 
to narrate and artificial and heavy where elements of Jainistic doctrines 
occur. Occassionally racy idioms peep out of the general plainness of 
diction and lend some charm to the style. The prose is fit enough for 
the purpose which the author had in his mind. Next to the Vaddara- 
dhane it is the earliest prose work in Kannada and is noteworthy on that 
account. Chavundaraya is indebted to the Adipurana of Pampa, and 
Ranna, a contemporory of his, was most probably a collaborator in the 
work. Hastimalla, a later writer of 1290 A.D. was under the influence 
of Chavundaraya in his prose work called the Adipurana. 


Ghavundaraya. 
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There are a few Nagavarmas in Kannada literature and the earliest 
of them designated Nagavarma I is credited with the composition of 
two works. One of them called Chhandombudhi is a work on prosody 
and is the most authoritative treatise on the subject in Kannada. The 
second is a Kannada rendering in the Champu form of the famous Sans- 
krit prose romance called Kadambari written by Bana and his son. 
Nagavarma has done his task exceedingly well and has brought out the 
beauty and atmosphere of the original. The great work of Bana has 
found in Nagavarma a great translator. By subduing the exuberant 
phraseology of Bana, Nagavarma has achieved greater directness of 
appeal and naturalness of style. Nowhere is this more patent than in 
those long passages devoted to the description of natural scenery. He 
sometimes omits a phrase here and adds another there; he takes some 
such little liberties with the original but keeps always the life of the 
romance pulsating in all its beauty and grandeur. His style is simple, 
graceful and great. Nagavarma is a model of what a creative translator 
ought to be. He was greatly honoured by a certain king called Bhoja for 
having written his Kadambari. Greater honour was done to him by a 
few later poets who marched in his footsteps and wrote romances in the 
Champu form. 


RANNA (993 A.D.) 


Ranna was born in 949 A.D. at Muduvolal or the modern Mudhol. 
His ancestors belonged to the Vaishya caste and were bangle-sellers by 
profession and Jainas by religion. Leaving the ancestral calling to his 
three elder brothers Ranna took to learning and became a master of 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada literatures. He was perhaps a classmate 
of Chavundaraya and later on was patronised by him. Ranna gradually 
made his way to the imperial court of Tailapa (973-997 A.D.), and his 
son Satyashraya (997-1009 A.D.). He was the author of Parashurama- 
charita, Chakreshwara-charita, Ajita-purana and Sahasa-bhima vijaya or 
Gada-Yuddha. The first two have not yet come to light and the fame 
of Ranna as a poet rests on the other two which are now extant. A frag- 
ment of a lexical work called Ranna-kanda is also available. 


The Ajitapurana was completed in 993 A.D. It narrates the story of 
Ajitannatha, the second Tirthankara. This is the shortest Jinapurana in 


Nagavarma Bana Kadambari Parasu-raima-charita, Sahasa 
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Kannada and is also the sweetest, second in quality only to the Adipurana 
of Pampa. . It narrates but only two stories of the previous births of the 
Jina. A prince named Vimalavahana is overwhelmed by an intense feel- 
ing of renunciation on beholding a few grey hairs on his cheek, which 
remind him of the transitoriness of life and the supreme power of death. 
He took to a life of meditation and was born as a god in one of the 
heavens. In his next birth he becomes Ajitanatha, the king of Ayodhya. 
The customary five-fold auspicious ceremonies in the life of a Tirthankara 
have been described at great length by Ranna with his usual gusto and 
devotion and piety. This is the first part of the work. Herein we see 
the great qualities of Ranna as a poet. He was subject to intense emo- 
tional disturbances and did not know how to control them except by 
giving them an eloquent expression in words. The outburst of Vimala- 
vahana on the futility of all earthly enjoyment is charged with the per- 
sonal feeling of the poet himself: it is a rare essay on Vairagya remark- 
able for its truth and sincerity and spontaneous expression. To some it 
may appear rather overdone. The scene on a moonlit night when 
Ajitanatha beholds a meteor flash and vanish in the sky and he, over- 
come by thoughts of impermanence, decides to abandon his kingdom 
and enter into meditation and for that purpose bids his last good-bye 
to his nearest kith and kin, is a most moving one and touches us tenderly. 
In the next part occurs the story of Sagara, the Second Chakravartin of 
Jainism. He was reluctant to give up the kingly pleasures of life and 
was attached to them so firmly that he forgot the highest value of life, 
Moksha. His friend Maniketu tried his best to turn the attention of the 
king towards renunciation but could not succeed. Finally he contrived 
a plan by which the 60,000 sons of Sagara were killed and in the guise 
of an old man with a dead son in his arms presented himself before the 
king and begged of him to enliven the child by fighting with death. 
Sagara felt helpless in the matter and said that death was no respector 
of persons and all must suffer sorrow and pain. Thereupon Maniketu 
revealed to him the simultaneous death of his sons. Sagara was over- 
come with grief but bore it heroically and taking to a life of penance 
realised himself in the end. Ranna has depicted this story in all its pathos 
and the character of Maniketu in the role of the old man bereaved of 
his son is the centre of interest. The above are the finest parts of his 
work and when compared with the corresponding parts of the Sanskrit 
original the improvements made by Ranna can be appreciated. The 
feature of Ajitapurana is the portrait of Attimabbe painted with grateful 
devotion by Ranna. She was a pious and dutiful Jaina lady famous for 
her generosity in extending patronage to poets, in erecting temples to the 
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Jina, and in the propagation of Jaina texts. An inscription at Lakki- 
gundi in Dharwar District, probably written by Ranna, gives a few more 
details concerning her religious life. It was for her sake that Ranna 
wrote the Ajitapurana. Her personality was so pure and noble that the 
poet has compared her to the sacred waters of the Ganges and to a heap 
of snow-white cotton. Altogether the Ajitapurana is a worthy work of a 
sensitive mind. 


The Gada-Yuddha is by far the greatest work of Ranna and makes 
him one of the immortals of Kannada literature. It is the story of the 
final fight between Bhima and Dhuryodhana towards the evening of the 
eighteenth day of the Mahabharata war. The poet has identified his 
patron, Iriva Bedanga Satyashraya with Bhima, the hero of the poem, after 
the manner of Pampa and indicates contemporary historical events. In 
the matter of this identification Ranna is more convincing than Pampa. 
The thirteenth chapter of the Pampabharata is the basis on which Ranna 
has built up his work of ten chapters. This at once indicates the wealth 
of suggestion in the original and the imaginative keenness of Ranna in 
catching and making the suggested world his own. The does not mean 
that Ranna has no originality, there are many brilliant flashes of thought 
and feeling supplementing the richness of Pampa. Ranna’s mind was 
essentially dramatic in quality, vigorous action, powerful dialogue, living 
characterisation and emotional fire are some of its elements. The Gada- 
Yuddha contains within itself a complete and most powerful drama. 
It has been deftly isolated by the late Prof. B. M. Srikantiah and has 
been staged several times. The intention of the poet was to glorify 
Bhima—Satyashraya—and he succeeded in it; but the reader's sympathy 
goes forth in its fullest measure to Duryodhana in his vast sorrow and 
suffering and heroic death akin to the splendour of the setting sun; his 
is the more aesthetically satisfying character. The style of Ranna is 
“the grand style” of Milton or Dante and knows nothing greater than 
itself. Ranna and the Gada-Yuddha are the proud possessions of Kan- 
nada literature. 


In reviewing the literature of the 10th century it has been pointed 
out that Pampa and Ranna were the most outstanding poets who have 
a claim to greatness. They along with Ponna were called by the ancients 
“the three gems” among Kannada poets. This estimate may not be 
completely true as far as Ponna is concerned. Pampa gave the model 
for all later writers of Jinapuarana which is a blend of religion and poetry. 
Ponna’s Jinapurana may be technically superior to that of Pampa but 
as poetry it is certainly inferior. All the three poets have had their res- 
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pective following among later writers but it is to Pampa that they most 
often turn. The secular works of Pampa and Ranna, though of immense 
power, do not seem to have inspired any other Jaina poet to produce 
similar works. Nagavarma was the pioneer in translating the prose 
works of Sanskrit into Kannada in the Champu form and in setting up a 
tradition for works of romance. There are a few writers who have com- 
posed inscriptions remarkable for their stylistic qualities, finish of form 
and metrical mastery. Most probably the three writers Gajankusha Mana- 
sija and Chandra-Bhatta belong to this century; they were poets held 
in very high esteem by later writers but unfortunately nothing of what 
they wrote has survived and no quotations definitely assignable to them 
have been traced so far. With the passing away of Ranna there was a 
sunset in Kannada literature but the night was not long or unlit by lesser 
luminaries. 


THE ELEVENTH CENTURY 


The literature of the eleventh century is largely utilitarian in its 
nature. The majority of the writers seem to have attached more value to 
technical and scientific topics than to pure literature. One of them has 
divided poetry into two classes, viz. scientific poetry and pure poetry. 
He explains that he has written works in both of them and that in the 
scientific work one can discern the nature of mathematics. Another later 
writer named Mangaraja I (1360 A.D.) has summed up the attitude of 
such scientilc writers thus: “Why do poets exhaust themselves in des- 
cribing and extolling the forest, the wind, the dust, the night, love and 
such other things? He who deeply thinks about medicine and other 
things useful to all human beings and writes about them is a veritable 
god on earth.” This attitude was much responsible for literature of know- 
ledge but the writers used poetic forms for writing such works. In doing 
so they probably felt that a work would be easy to remember if written 
in metre and also that it would be a test of their mastery over language 
if such technical topics could be conveyed through verse. After having 
read those works one cannot help coming to the conclusion that the 
writers were certainly very able, with touches of imagination and feeling 
even in scientific works, and would have acquitted themselves well had 
they tried to create pure literature. The secular attitude of these works 
is noteworthy. 


The earliest writer of this century was Chavundaraya II who wrote 
his Lokopakara in 1025 A.D. He was an officer under the Chalukya king 
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Jayasimha II (1018-1042 A.D.) and was one of his most trusted ser- 
vants. His father was also a poet and had the title Kavita-Vilasa. His 
work consists of 12 chapters and treats of a variety of subjects of common 
use in the life of the people. Astronomy and astrology, architecture, 
water-divination, horticulture, preparation of perfumes, art of cooking, 
medicine including the treatment of the diseases of women and children, 
poisons and their antidotes, the treatment of wounds and _ fractures, 
veterinary medicine—these are some of the topics dealt with by the 
writer. The entire work is in verse of different metres and the indigenous 
metres used are remarkable for their structure and style. Simile, meta- 
phor and other figures of speech occur very often lending a literary 
flavour to the work. One can call this work a domestic encyclopaedia; 
it must have been of great use to its contemporaries and later generations 


of people. 


Chandraraja wrote the Madanatilaka during the reign of the same king. 
Macha or Recha, a feudatory of the emperor, was the patron of the poet. 
The subject-matter of the work is the science of erotics. In the prepara- 
tion of his work, the author has made use of the treatises of Vatsyayana 
and others in Sanskrit. The work consists of five hundred verses and 
prose passages. It is a marvel of prosodical ingenuity and verbal oma- 
ment. The verses are knit well and are a testimony to the scholarly 
abilities of the author. He was the earliest writer on the subject in 
Kannada. 


The Panchatantra of Durgasimha is a famous work of this century. 
The poet was a minister for peace and war under the above Chalukya 
king and was a builder of a few temples. Of the several versions of the 
Panchatantra, that of Vasubhaga-Bhatta was the one which Durgasimha 
followed. The original work is not available now and Durgasimha’s 
work is the only living representative of the school and as such it occupies 
a unique place in the history of the Panchatantra. Durgasimha was a 
good story-teller and in mixed prose and verse he has narrated the several 
stories of the Panchatantra. He shows an aptitude for wit and humour 
and sarcasm. His verses are often heavily laden with Sanskrit but his 
prose is natural and idiomatic and has more of the desi quality in it. 
The Panchatantra may also be considered a technical work as it was in- 
tended to educate princes in the art of government and warfare but its 
contents are amenable to artistic treatment. The fables as narrated by 
Durgasimha are lively and even the animals in the stories have distinct 
personalities of their own. He extracts humour out of the antics of a 
monkey or the bellowing of a bull. Durgasimha was a delightful writer, 
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Shridharacharya’s Jataka-tilaka is the first work of its kind in Kannada 
and treats of astrology. It was written in 1049 A.D. during the reign of 
the Chalukya king Ahavamalla (1042-1068 A.D.).  Chandraprabha-charita 
was another work by the same author but it is not extant. The Jataka- 
tilaka is a comprehensive treatise dealing with astronomical facts and 
horoscopy and prognostication. The author seems to have followed 
Aryabhatta. The whole work is written in verse and contains twenty-four 
chapters. The author says that this work contains the essential 
elements of earlier works and makes the study of them superfluous. 


Of the literary writers of this period Shantinatha and Nagavarma- 
charya were the most remarkable. Shantinatha (1068 A.D.) was the 
author of a Champu work called Sukumaracharite. The story of Avanti 
Sukumara was quite famous in Jaina literature. It had already been 
narrated once in Kannada by the author of the Vaddaradhane. Shanti- 
natha follows this narration of the story quite closely, repeating phrases 
and sentences from it, and he has made a few innovations in the structure 
of the story. There is much of Jaina dogmatics in the work. The char- 
acter of the hero in his final birth and the troubles he underwent in his 
previous births have been movingly depicted. Suryamitra, another im- 
portant person in the story, appears to possess a few qualities of the poet 
himself and is worthy of regard. The poet is greatly influenced by the 
“three gems” of Kannada and like Pampa he has tried to blend poetry 
and religion in his work. His style is simple and vigdrous wherever the 
story has to be narrated but learned and pedantic in describing the tech- 
nical topics of Jainism. He was a poet of some ability and his genuine 
love for the Jainistic way of life has found a lyrical expression in his work. 


Nagavarmacharya (1070 A.D.) has given us the first Shataka (cen- 
tury of verses) in Kannada literature. It is addressed to the God 
Chandrachudamani and he calls it Jnanasara (essence of knowledge). 
It preaches the spirit of renunciation which can be achieved by com- 
pletely subduing desire. The verses are full of sincerity and speak to 
us directly with the intimacy of a bosom friend. ‘They console us in 
our sorrow and hold up an ideal to pursue. The Shataka has the true 
ring of poetry in it. 


To the close of the eleventh century belonged the poet Nagachandra 
whose literary activities continued till the first two decades of the 
twelfth century. He wrote the Mallinatha-purana and the Pampa- 
Ramayana. He appears to have been of a gentle and pious disposition 
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and was fond of calling himself Abhinava Pampa (the new Pampa). The 
Mallinatha-purana narrates the story of Mallinatha, the 19th Tirthankara. 
The story content is very thin and the long patches of the eighteen tradi- 
tional descriptions make the work bulky. Only one of the previous 
births of the hero is narrated and the five auspicious occasions in the 
life of a Tirthankara are described in a long and lofty manner. The 
work is a product of the sincere religious devotion of the poet. The 
descriptive patches, as with the Pampa-Ramayana also, are largely con- 
ventional and are not the outcome of personal experience. Naga- 
chandra’s claim to poetic fame rests largely on his Pampa-Rama- 
yana. It is a Jaina version of the story of the Ramayana as narrated by 
Valmiki and is of considerable antiquity in Jaina literature. Vimalasuri’s 
Paumacharaiya written in Prakrit in the 3rd year of Christian era and the 
Sanskrit Ramayana of Ravishena composed in 678 A.D. are the sources 
for Nagachandra who has given us an abridged version of the story in 
the manner of Pampa. The character of Ravana as depicted by Vimala- 
suri and his followers rises to the heights of tragic greatness and Naga- 
chandra has fully realised the pathos of it. The mental anguish of 
Ravana and his soulful repentance for the evil deed of abducting Sita 
and causing so much sorrow to her, and the heroism, though ineffectual, 
with which he faces death, afflict us with deep sympathy for him. 
Nagachandra is at his best in the characterisation of Ravana. His gentle 
and copious sincerity and melody of expression have made him one of 
the most lovable of the Kannada poets. 


THE TWELFTH CENTURY TO 1400 A.D. 


The literary activity from 1150-1400 A.D. is very vast and the num- 
ber of writers and their works is so large that no individual attention 
can be bestowed on them in this brief survey. The types of works pro- 
duced, with a few critical remarks about their literary and artistic quali- 
ties may be noticed here. The spoken language of the people was fast 
changing from Old Kannada into Middle Kannada. We see signs of a 
change appearing for the first time in the inscriptions and literary works 
towards the close of the 10th century and throughout the eleventh cen- 
tury the change was rapidly proceeding as can be seen from the inscrip- 
tions of the period. By about 1150 A.D. there was a wide gap between 
the spoken language and Old Kannada, the literary language of poets 
and leamed men. The religious reformist movement of the Virashaivas 
under the leadership of Basava took up the spoken language and gave 
it a literary status and a vast amount of literature was produced. Un- 
affected by this literary movement a large number of writers still clung 
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to Old Kannada and the Champu form and continued to write in the 
traditional way. Their works can be classified into a few sections and 
briefly touched upon. 


(1) THE LIFE OF THE TIRTHANKARAS AND OTHER 
JAINA STORIES : Of the 24 prophets of Jainism the lives of a few are 
selected for detailed treatment. Pampa, Ponna and Ranna, as we have 
already seen, have each given us the life of the prophet of his choice 
and they had set up the form and standard of such works which may 
be called Jina-Purana. Karnaparya (1140 A.D.) continued the tradition 
by his Neminatha-purana, the story of 22nd Tirthankara. The Hari- 
vamsha of Jinasena I (738 A.D.) in Sanskrit was the source for Kamaparya 
and other writers on the same theme. The story of Neminatha gains in 
interest on account of its association with the stories of Krishna, the 
Pandavas and the Mahabharata war. Herein we have the Jainistic ver- 
sions of the Bhagavata and the Mahabharata. A comparative study of 
these versions with their originals will be of immense interest. Suffice 
it to say here that Karnaparya has narrated the story in a straightforward 
manner with a diction at once easy and spontaneous and unaffected by 
pedantry. The traditional descriptions do not occupy much space and 
hamper the movement of the narrative. The influences of Pampa and 
Ranna are seen in those contexts where the Mahabharata episodes occur. 
Nemi-chandra (1170 A.D.), Bandhuvarma (1200 A.D.) and Mahabala- 
kavi (1254 A.D.) have each written a work on Neminatha. Nemi- 
chandra’s work ends with the slaying of Kamsa by Krishna and is in- 
complete; it was called Ardha-Nemi. Nemichandra was a poet of some 
imaginative power and his description of the growth of Vamana rises to 
the level of sublime grandeur in the Ardha-Nemi. There are other epi- 
sodes of varying degrees of beauty and it is a pity that the work was 
left unfinished. The Harivamsha of Bandhuvarma does not seem to be 
remarkable in any way but the poet has a happy style and a plenteous 
vocabulary. The Neminatha-purana of Mahabala is an ordinary nar- 
rative with a learned diction. The individual abilities of the poets and 
their distinct contributions can be assessed only after a comparative study. 
Aggala wrote the Chandraprabha-purana in 1189 A.D. The story of 
Chandraprabha, the eigth Jina, does not have much incident, though his 
previous births have some interesting episodes. Aggala has given us a 
fairly interesting account of the several stories. His original was the 
Chandraprabha-charita of Viranandi in Sanskrit and he follows it closely, 
elaborating the story in a few places. His diction is very learned and 
heavy with Sanskrit. A few individual verses are a touchstone to his 
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imagination and reveal its limited range and quality. In him the exter- 
nals of the Champu tradition live in their fulness. In about 1195 A.D. 
Achanna produced the Vardhamana-purana. It is the story of Mahavira, 
the 24th and the last prophet of Jainism. He was a historical personage, 
being an elder contemporary of the Buddha and it is natural to expect a 
genuine human story in his life. But Achanna and the sources he fol- 
lowed do not give us such a story. What they have given is distant from 
real life and all the traditional elements of the Jina-purana occur in the 
work of Achanna. His style is artificial and full of verbal decorations 
and conceits. Parshvapandita (1205 A.D.) was a writer of some quality. 
His Parshva-Natha-Purana depicts the story of Parshva, the 23rd prophet. 
The stories of the ten previous births of the Jina are narrated in a 
straightforward order causing no confusion to the understanding. The 
story of Marubhuti and Kamatha with which the work opens is narrated 
in an interesting way and gives us a fairly favourable impression of the 
ability of the poet. His style is natural, easy and free from extravagance. 
Janna (1191-1280 A.D.) began his literary career as a composer of in- 
scriptions and wrote his first work, the Yashodhara-charite in 1209 A.D. 
This poem is justly popular for the interesting story it contains, for the 
vivid portrayal of character and for the moral fervour of the poet in 
upholding non-violence in thought, word and deed. The story of Mari- 
datta and the two youngsters which forms the framework of the main 
story is in itself a lovely poem. Though the poem is based on the Yas/io- 
dhara-kavya in Sanskrit of Vadiraja (1024 A.D.) it is far superior in 
quality to the original. The Ananthanatha-purana, the second work of 
Janna, was finished in 1230 A.D. It tells the story of Ananthanatha, the 
14th Jina, in the traditional manner with an abundance of descriptive 
material which is apt to submerge the main story. But its chief interest 
lies around the story of Vasu-Sena and Chanda-Sasana, forming the third 
part of the work. It is a story of temptation and infatuation with its 
fatal consequences. The abduction of Sunanda, wife of Vasu-sena, by 
his friend Chanda-sasana and the following chastisement ending in the 
death of the latter are most movingly depicted. The style of Janna in 
his earlier work is far more chaste and rich in suggestion than in the 
latter one which betrays some carelessness in the matter of structure and 
language. Janna has great claims to fame as a poet. Gunavarma II 
wrote his Pushpadanta-purana in about 1235 A.D. It is the story of the 
9th Tirthankara. The theme is rather slender but it has been spread 
over 14 chapters. The poet has a fairly good style and there are some 
stray verses here and there which show a few sparks of imagination. 


Achanna Vardhamana_ Pargya- Marubhiti Maridatta 
Ananthanatha-purana, Vasu-sena Chdanda-Sasana 
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The Shantishvara-purana of Kamalabhava (1235 A.D.) narrates the story 
of the 16th Jina. The theme was already handled by Ponna. Kamala- 
bhava’s work is far more readable than that of Ponna. The story of 
Ashvagriva has been vividly depicted and it is a fair specimen of what 
the poet can do at his best. Bahubalipandita (1352 A.D.) and Madhura 
(1385 A.D.) have each written a work on Dharmanatha, the 15th Jina. 
Only the first five chapters of the work of Madhura survive and they 
indicate that the style of the poet has some force in it. The work of 
Bahubali, recovered in its fulness in recent years, has not yet been studied. 
These two writers are the last representatives, amongst the Jaina poets, 
of Old Kannada and the Champu mode of composition. All the above 
authors vie with one another in their scholarship and differ only in their 
tastes and degrees of imagination. 


(2) POLEMICAL WORKS AND STORIES: Jainism had to 
contend with other religions to establish itself among the masses. For 
this purpose a few writers engaged themselves in the production of works 
of popular appeal and taught the doctrines of Jainism through tales and 
narratives. Humour, sarcasm and ridicule play an important part in 
these works. We have seen before how the Vaddaradhane, through its 
nineteen stories, tried to teach a few doctrines of Jainism. The same 
tradition was continued by Nayasena (1112 A.D.) in his Dharmamrita 
with such changes as his times demanded. The work is divided into 
fourteen chapters, each expounding a particular doctrine of Jaina con- 
duct followed by an illustrative story. The very first story refers to 
Vasu-bhuti who was a Brahmin. Impelled by a desire to have a dip in 
the Ganges he joins the retinue of a merchant who was bound thither. 
On the way he makes fun of the merchant for his idiocy in worshipping 
Jaina ascetics and listening to their preachings. He wants to convert 
the merchant to his way of life and takes upon himself a vow just to show 
that he can do it as efficiently as any Jaina ascetic. He fails miserably 
and becomes the laughing stock of all those around him. There is much 
humour in the depiction of the story. The famous stories of Chandra- 
hasa and Ekalavya occur here in their Jaina garb and some of the Pan- 
chatantra tales are made use of. Nayasena was a champion of the desi 
style and his method of piling simile upon simile is reminiscent of the 
stylistic craft of Bana. Nayasena is a lively and delightful story- 
teller. In the story of Gurudatta occuring in the last chapter there are 
distinct traces of the influence of the same story in the Vaddharadhane. 
Brahmashiva (1189 A.D.) was a champion of Jainism and in his Samaya- 
parikshe he scoffs at other religions prevalent in his time. He has a 


Dharmamrta Chandrahasa 
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caustic tongue and his humour is cutting. Vrttavilasa (1340 A.D.) 
wrote the Dharma-parikshe and Sastra-sara extolling the superiority of 
Jainism. His humour is of a higher quality than that of Brahmashiva. 
Bandhuvarma (1200 A.D.) in his Jiva-“Sambodhane narrates a number 
of stories as illustrations of the twelve ruminations (—Anupreksha) of 
Jainism. The tales of Varanga and Sukumara are interesting. The poet 
does not indulge in invective but quietly invades the mind to appreciate 
the Jaina point of view. The Punyasrava-champu of Nagaraja (1331 
A.D.) narrates about 52 stories, illustrative of the daily conduct of a 
Jaina layman. The above writers are of kindred temperament and are 
motivated by an identical purpose. 


(3) ROMANCES: Nagavarma I in his Kadambari had shown 
the way in which romantic narratives could be effectively handled in 
the Champu form. Nemichandra (1170 A.D.) adopts the same in his 
Lilavati, a big work of fourteen chapters. He finished the composition 
of the work in one year. Kandarpa, the hero of the story, sees in a 
dream a most beautiful maiden and with his friend Makaranda sets out 
in quest of her. Lilavati, the maiden, has a similar dream in which she 
has a vision of Kandarpa and sends out messengers in his search. Both 
the parties meet and the dreams of the two lovers become a reality. 
But soon after they are separated from each other and Lilavati becomes 
a creeper. The love-lorn hero bemoans the loss of his beloved and mad 
with grief embraces the creeper which at his touch becomes Lilavati. 
Both are united in marriage and live happily thereafter. This story has 
been elaborated in all its details and the sentiment of love is put in the 
forefront. Nemichandra was a very clever writer and was proud of his 
ability in depicting the Srngara Rasa. But he does not aesthetically con- 
vince us. The Kusumavali of Devakavi (1200 A.D.) is another romance 
built more or less on the same pattern as the Lilavati which had the 
Sanskrit Vasavadatta of Subandhu for its model. A prince by name 
Manikundala sees in his dream a maiden by the side of the sage Kapila. 
He and his minister go to the hermitage of the sage and see there a 
marble statue of a lovely maiden. On being questioned about it Kapila 
narrates the story, Kandarpa a prince sees a portrait of Kusumavali and 
smitten with love for her goes out in her quest. After some adventure 
on the way he comes to the city where Kusumavali dwelt. She had by 
now seen a portrait of Kandarpa and was pining in love for him. Both 
meet but owing to a mishap Kusumavali was converted into a lithic 
statue by Kapila. Finally Kandarpa, by the grace of Kapila, is united 

Vrttavilasa SastraSira Varanga Sukumiara PunyaSrarva 
Lilavati, Spngara Kusumavali 
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with his beloved. The story stops here and the work is incomplete but 
15 chapters are over so far. The story is thin as in the Lilavati and there 
is a rank growth of unnecessary description. Devakavi has a mellifluous 
style but, like Nemichandra, is not satisfying. Both lack the ability to 
create a world of magic and illusion. Choundarasa (1300 A.D.) wrote 
the Abhinava-Dasha-Kumara Charite and Nala Champu. The latter is the 
popular story of Nala-Damayanti. The former is a Kannada rendering 
of the Sanskrit prose classic, the Deshkumaracharita of the poet Dandi. 
Choundarasa has done his job admirably keeping out the usual excesses 
ef pedantry and artificiality. It may be noted that all these works are 
chiefly secular in character. 


(4) TECHNICAL WORKS: Rajaditya (1191 A.D.) wrote six treatises 
on Mathematics. He composed the Vyavahara-ganita, a work in eight 
chapters, in five days. He also wrote a work on geometry and his Lila- 
vati is probably a translation of the Sanskrit work of the same name. 
His verses run freely and indicate his power of expression. Kirtivarma 
(1125 A.D.) wrote a Govaidya. He was probably a prince of the Chalu- 
kya dynasty. In his work, in addition to the exposition of the diseases 
of cattle and their cure, he preaches kindness to animals. The Karnata- 
Kalyana-Karaka of Jagaddala Somanatha (1150 A.D.) is an extensive 
work in eight chapters on Ayurvedic medicine and is a translation of 
the Sanskrit Kalyanakaraka of Pujyapada. The poet has at his com- 
mand a happy diction. Ratta Kavi (1800 A.D.) wrote a work called 
Ratta-mata which treats of meteorological topics. It summarises the con- 
temporary beliefs regarding the formation and varieties of clouds, rain- 
fall, earthquakes, underground water, thunder and lightning, the atmos- 
phere and such objects. The work is written entirely in verse and indi- 
genous metres are freely employed. The metrical mastery of the writer 
is amazing and his style is lucid and free. Mangaraja wrote his Kha- 
gendra-mani-darpana in 1360 A.D. It is an important work in 16 chap- 
ters treating of the several kinds of poison and their antidotes. Natural 
poisons of organic and inorganic origin and artificial ones made by 
chemical processes are dealt with. All these technical works have some 
literary quality which affords some delight. 


(5) OTHER POETS: A few poets who do not appear in any of 
the foregoing classifications are worthy of notice. One of them is Hari- 
hara (1200 A.D.), the author of the Girija-Kalyana. It is a Champu poem 
in Old Kannada depicting the marriage of Shiva and Parvati. Though 


Dandi Vyavahara-ganita, Karnata-Kalyana-Karaka Rattamata 
Girija Kalvana 
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Harihara’s real greatness rests upon his other works, this work is by no 
means negligible. The emotional energy of the poet was irrepressible, 
and the several episodes in the work are alive with it. Rudrabhatta 
wrote his Jagannathavijaya in about 1180 A.D. It is a Vaishnava work 
depicting the story of Krishna and his several adventures. The diction 
is learned and at times heavy with a preference for Sanskrit vocables. 
There are clear traces of the influences of Pampa and Nagachandra. 
Andayya (1235 A.D.) was a class by himself and wrote a work called 
Kabbigara-kava (the protector of poets). It was generally held by 
the pandits that no poem could be written in Kannada without the ad- 
mixture of Sanskrit words. Andayya took up this challenge and wrote 
this work in pure Kannada. His pure Kannada includes words derived 
from Sanskrit also. The theme of the poem is a creation of the poet him- 
self and his style is charming and melodious. Boppanna-Pandita wrote 
a perfect lyric of 27 verses praising the beauty of the statue of Gomatesh- 
ward. 


(6) SCHOLARS: The names of Nagavarma II (1145 A.D.) and 
Keshiraja (1260 A.D.) can never be forgotten. Each has rendered memo- 
rable service to Kannada language and literature. Nagavarma II wrote 
Kavyavalokana, Karnata-bhasa-bhusana, and Vastu-kosha. He was also 
the author of a Jina-purana which is not extant. In the first part of the 
Kavyavalokana called the Shabdasmriti he has written the first grammar 
of Old Kannada. The definitions or Sutras are in the Kanda metre and 
the examples are quotations from early writers. It is a fairly good gram- 
mar. The other sections of the work treat of rhetorics and poetics with 
numerous citations from old works as examples. The author has quoted 
about 600 verses in all and his work can be looked upon as an anthology 
of Old Kannada literature. The selected verses show the fine taste of 
Nagavarma. The Bhasabhusana is written in Sanskrit in the Sutra style 
and treats of the grammar of Old Kannada. It is much fuller in content 
than the Shabdasmriti and forms the basis for the Sabdanusasana of Bhat- 
takalanka (1604 A.D.), a learned work in Sanskrit on Kannada grammar. 
The Vastukosha is a lexicon of Sanskrit words commonly occuring in clas- 
sical literature with their meanings in Kannada. 


Keshiraja wrote a number of works but only his Shabdamanidarpana 
survives. It is based on the grammars of Nagavarma and follows the 
model of Shabdasmriti. It is the most comprehensive grammar of Old 
Kannada embodying the researches of Keshiraja. We see in it a 


Kabbigara Kava Kavyavaloékana, Karnata- bhasa-bhisana, 
Sabdanugasana_ Bhattakalanka 
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mind which is honest, impartial, straightforward, lucid and _ sensitive 
to things of beauty and in so far as it reveals a personality it is 
also a work of art. The Shabdamanidarpana is the bible of Old Kannada 
language and is an indispensable key to the treasures of Old Kannada 
literature. Mallikarjuna (1245 A.D.), the father of Keshiraja, is famous 
for his anthology of Old Kannada poetry in 18 chapters. It is called 
the Sukti-sudharnava and contains more than 2200 verses. Kavi-kama 
(1200 A.D.) wrote a work called Srngara-ratnakara in which he gives 
us an exposition of the Rasa theory of Indian poetics with special refer- 
ence to the Rasa of Sringara. Udayaditya (1150 A.D.) was the author of 
a small treatise of 72 verses on the nature of poetry and figures of speech 
and verbal ornaments. A study of all these works is necessary for a pro- 
per understanding of Old Kannada literature and language. The Kan- 
nada people are deeply grateful to Nagavarma and Keshiraja for the valu- 
able aids they have given to understand Old Kannada and for their 
devotion to Kannada studies and scholarship. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


We have seen that Old Kannada ceased to be a living language by 
about 1150 A.D. and that it was artificially kept up by the learned writers 
till the end of 1400 A.D. and after that date it becomes a spent-up thing. 
But sporadically it makes its appearance in a few literary works as a relic 
of the past and is often in association with Middle and New Kannada 
forms. Chandrakavi (1430 A.D.), Suranga (1500 A.D.), Virabhadra-raja 
(1530 A.D.) and a few more writers have employed Old Kannada in 
their works. Towards the middle of the 17th century there was a re- 
surgence of Old Kannada in literary compositions. Shadakshara Deva 
wrote three works in Old Kannada; his Raja-shekhara-vilasa was finished 
in 1655 A.D. and his Basava-raja-vijaya was completed in 1677 A.D. fol- 
lowed by his Shabara-shankara-vilasa. Shadakshari was a deep scholar in 
Sanskrit and Kannada. He had studied the works of Pampa and Ranna, 
of Nemichandra and Rudhrabhatta, of Aggala and Harihara and was 
quite familiar with the structure of Old Kannada as analysed by Keshiraja. 
The poetic muse was upon him since his eleventh year and by composing 
the above-mentioned works he became the leader of an attempt to re- 
habilitate Old Kannada. Under the royal patronage of Chikkadevaraja 
(1672—1704 A.D.) a number of scholar-poets took to writing in Old Kan- 
nada. They had Shadakshari as their immediate model and also went back 
to earlier writers. Tirumalarya, Chikupadhyaya, Timma, Mallikarjuna 
and others wrote Champu works in Old Kannada. Chikupadhyaya was 


Sikti-sudhdrnava Kavi-kama Srngara-ratnakara Chikupadhyaya 
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a most prolific writer and more than 30 works stand in his name. His 
Rukmangada-charite finished in 1681 A.D. contains a fair specimen of the 
Old Kannada that the poets of the time employed. All the above writers 
were learned in Sanskrit and Kannada and some of them were 
scholars in Tamil and Telugu also and their attempt to bring back 
Old Kannada did never assume the proportions of a movement. After 
these learned poets, Old Kannada had to recede into oblivion till it was 
again picked up by Aliya Lingaraja, Basappa Shastry and others in the 
19th century. Towards the end of that century we have the spectacle 
of a natural genius in Muddana or Lakshminaranappa struggling against 
poverty and disease and mastering the idiom of Old Kannada by 
supreme self-effort and producing two works in antique prose His 
Adbhuta Ramayana and Ramashwamedha are popular works studied by 
many with a tenderness of feeling for the premature death of the 
poet and admiration for his extraordinary power of imagination and sense 
of humour. Old Kannada is not completely dead even in the 20th cen- 
tury. A few writers brought up in the traditional way still employ it. 
The late Prof. B. M. Srikantia (1884-1946 A.D.) who was the father of 
Modern Kannada poetry, was as well, a profound student of Old Kannada 
and his mastery of its life and idiom is really marvellous. While read- 
ing his Ashvatthamam, a tragedy on the Greek pattern, we feel as though 
we are reading a work of Pampa or Ranna. He had the rare gift of 
recapturing the life of Old Kannada so thoroughly that he could don 
it as a mantle whenever he thought of doing so. With such an instance 
as his achievement before us are we justified in saying that Old Kan- 
nada is dead in the 20th century? It is still living for those who can 
feel its throbbing pulse. 


CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing survey, brief though it is, it is abundantly clear 
that Old Kannada literature is a rich heritage of the Kannada people. 
It is the life-history of their culture and spirit; it is their autobiography. 
Fed and nurtured by Sanskrit all along it breathes the spirit that is 
common to all India. It is a provincial expression of a pan-Indian cul- 
ture with its subtle local colouring and fragrance. The Kannada people 
are justly proud of their literary wealth and are forging ahead in the 
ceaseless quest of Truth, Goodness and Beauty. 


Rukmangada _Lingaraja 


MEDIEVAL KANNADA LITERATURE 
(12TH CENTURY TO 18TH CENTURY) 


R. Y. Dharwadkar 


ETWEEN the twelfth century and the eighteenth century, Kannada 

literature manifests a marked richness of activity, throwing up seve- 
ral new tendencies and expressions of thought. Politically, the period 
was one of great achievements and deep frustrations. It was in this 
period that the Chalukyas of Kalyani reigned supreme and made known 
the name of Karnatak even to foreigners. As the great author Vijnesh- 
vara put it, the reign of King Vikramaditya in particular was unsurpassed 
in pomp, happiness and security : 


vdata 9 vlra fatdas Fea Wt | 
at @z: wa: ca at fafagtd: aft fsaatara: II 
Bilhana, the Kashmir poet, records how during Vikramaditya’s reign the 


people slept with perfect security leaving the doors of their houses wide 
open : 


TAMAR THAT: | ATES: «AGA | 
axl faa wa malaaag aga: fezaa: a ae: || 


But this was not to last long. It was just the lull before the storm 
and when the hurricane swept, it shook the social, religious and political 
structure of Karnatak almost to the foundations. The twelfth century 
witnesses a great political and social crisis when the Kalachuri kings 
under Bijjala made a bid to snatch the Kannada empire from the later 
Chalukyas. 


Note: The period of survey being vast, only the more prominent trends and ex- 
periments have been noted in this brief article. Most of the major writers 
and the more important of their works have, however, been covered. 
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In religion, perhaps the form remained and the substance had fled. 
The great movement of Buddhism and Jainism had lost their early fer- 
vour. The Vaidik religion seemed to emphasise more the inequality 
and the ‘tantra’ part than the pith of the matter. The stage was set for 
the arrival of a superman, one who could take the populace out of dark- 
ness and lead them to light. 


Shri Basaweshwara was one such. He was bom at Bagewadi, in the 
present Bijapur district, and possessed high intellectual power, integrity of 
character, imagination and drive. He was both the spiritual and _poli- 
tical saviour of Karnatak. He practised in his life what he preached in 
his sayings. It was he who built the mansion of Anubhava Mantapa in 
its splendid shape. It was because of him that Kalyana became a great 
spiritual centre in India. He swept across the whole country and de- 
clared that in the eyes of God, all creation was one. He told the people 
that God was at their elbow, provided they knew how to call Him. 


Shri Basaveshwara gave a new form and function to prose. Prose 
had till then been assigned a menial status in champu. He lifted it to 
lyrical heights and gave it suppleness and flexibility. The ‘vachanas’ 
that Basaveshwara fashioned are alive today. What he touched, he 
adorned. For beauty, for complete expression of the author’s persona- 
lity for pure and powerful injunctions towards the higher life, for lyrical 
quality and for poetic grace Shri Basaveshwara’s ‘vachanas’ are unsur- 
passed. 


Basaveshwara was a great reformer of society. The Vaidikas, who 
had clung to the crust, sacrificing the substance, came in for seathing 
sco from him. Basaveshwara assailed the people who bowed a thou- 
sand times to the ‘Naga’ sculptured in a stone, though they would put a 
real serpent to death. He had no patience with people who sang hymns 
in praise of Agni, the God of Fire, but threw tub-fuls of water whenever 


their own houses were on fire. To the goat which is being taken to the 
sacrifice, he says : 


“Hapless goat, cry out to them, that with wordily worded 
words, found for thee pretext to bleed. Wail before the 
chanting Vedantins, mourn before the listening Shas- 


trins. Kudala Sangama shall verily do thee justice for 
thy grief.” 


——— eeeS—S—S—ses 


Naga Kadala 
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According to Basaveshwara there was neither caste nor community. 
“Who seats in the smithy is a smith, who washes is a washerman, who 
weaves is a weaver. Hence a Brahmin signifies the Vedic lore. If womb 
determine caste, why not ear?” According to him one who kills is an 
outcast. One who lives on dirt is an untouchable. “God is but one 
though names differ, even as every virtuous woman has a single lord.” 
In life, he himself refused to have the Upanayana ceremony; he said he 
had embraced the Virashaiva faith and needed no such ‘sanskara.’ 


He enjoined that each should try to set his own house in 
order. ( 3&t@ 3TeAAal BATA). + “Do not meddle in the affairs of 
others. They know perhaps how to save themselves.” “Why fret to 
improve others in the world? Keep your own body and soul pure. Our 
God does not approve of one who unnecessarily weeps for others.” He 
said that Heaven and Hell were not far off. “Say ‘Sire’, Heaven lies 
about you; Say ‘rough’ you are in Hell; Achara or good conduct is Hea- 
ven. Anachara or evil conduct is itself Hell.” Why then aspire for 
Heaven or be afraid of Hell, which nobody has perhaps seen, the misty 
bourne from which no traveller has returned. “Our God Kudala San- 
gama has set up this world as a mint; He mints the individuals as coins 
here. The coin which is current here, has currency there also.” Society 
is a group of individuals. The abstract cannot improve till the concrete 
improves itself. Let the planks be all right, the ship will take care of 
itself. Like a warrior always ready on the battle-field, he wanted the 
individual to be ever-vigilant in spiritual matters. He declared once 
again that kindness is the essence of religion. “What is religion if kind- 
ness has no place in it? Kindness to all creatures is an undeniable urge 
and the chief source of religion.” 


The ‘vachanas’ are valuable not only for their ethical content but 
for the insight they give into Basaveshwara’s personality. He repeatedly 
proclaimed the inconsequence of the material world. People flattered 
him; said he was great, but he knew his mind: “My mind dodges me 
like a monkey on the bough. It does not let me stay where happy I should 
be.” He felt that his mind was like the inside of a wild fig. Scrutiny 
alone would reveal the unsightly core. “The sweet fat with which a 
sword is greased sets a dog a-licking. So is my life. My mind is loth 
to relinquish its attachment to the world. Rid me, O God, of this dog- 
gishness of my mind.” “Thou hast spread before me a green pasture for 
lascivious temptation. How can the beast in me discriminate? It is 
decoyed by the greenness.” Desires chain the individual in the prison- 


Sanskara Achara Andachara 
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house of existence. Like the frog which though right under the fangs 
of a snake, looks greedily at a fly bouncing in the air, like the thief on 
the scaffold who gluts himself with a feast of milk and ghee, the indi- 
vidual tries to drain to dregs the temptations of this life. Not these for 
Basaveshwara; he wants to merge in Kudala Sangama. Like the child 
torn away from the mother in a market place he has been crying for 
God. He abhors the flattery that men offer. “Here I am impaled on 
a spike of gold, beaten by strokes of fulsome flattery. And all for my 
pleasure. I basked in praise and warmed both sides. Woeful me! I 
am pierced through and through and am writhing in pain. O Justice of 
Heaven, save me my praise, if thou meant well by me.” 


Basaveshwara’s life was an incessant endeavour to abjure all temp- 
tations: “If ever I ask for a single particle of dust of gold, or a single 
thread in a garment... . let me be accused by Thee and cursed by 
the Ancients.” Or again: “I fear not the reptiles’ impetuous onset, nor 
the fury of flames threatening to consume me. The pointed poniard 
has no terrors for me. But of one I am afraid and that is the mortal 
dread of another’s wealth and of another's woman.” 


It is not unlikely that some people criticised Shri Basaveshwara, him- 
self a great Virashaiva, for serving King Bijjala who was a Jaina and 
hence a “‘Bhavi’.. So, he replies: “Say they: “See, he waits below the 
dais of Bijjala of another creed.’ Well then I answer thus..... “My 
head shall answer if for once I ever spend myself for me.’” 


He prays to God Kudala Sangama : 


“The rich build temples unto Shiva 

But poor me! what can I do! 

My legs are my pillars. 

My body itself the temple; 

My head the golden ‘Kalasha’ 

For hear me O Lord, 

What is must go; what was endures.” * 


(The Sthawara perishes, Jangama is eternal.) 


Shri Basaveshwara’s influence during the brief period of 82 years of 
his life, and afterwards, was immeasurable. He inspired new spiritual, 


* Sayings of Basava—C, S. Bagi. 
Sthavara 
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social, and political activity in Karnatak. People forgot their caste and 
class distinctions and came forth to join the great march of faith that 
he led. In the propagation of his teaching the ‘vachana’ form played 
a vital part. Kalyana became the seat of world fellowship. People from 
different strata of society like Akka Mahadevi, who would have been 
a queen, Machayya who was a washerman by caste, Marayya who came 
from among winnowers of rice, Chandayya the rope-maker and several 
others joined to seek God and sing His praise. 


Akka (Sister) Mahadevi was a writer of forceful and passionate 
prose. Legend goes that she was the daughter of Vimala and Sumati 
of Udutadi in Mysore and that King Koushika, a Jaina, wanted to marry 
her. She refused, because he would not believe in her faith. Her 
‘vachanas’ have the touch of great poetry and are incredibly picturesque. 


Though she also believes that this world is illusion, she holds that 
it is not necessarily the woman who decoys man from the correct path. 
“For Man Maya is a torture in the form of Woman. For Woman it takes 
the shape of Man. It is difficult to crush this illusion. It has engulfed 
Hari, Brahma, Indra and Chandra. It has annihilated those who boast- 
ed that they had conquered it. Fleeing from this is cowardise. One shall 
have to face it and be firm like a rock.” 


“Having a house on the top of a mountain, what avails it if you are 
afraid of the wild beasts? Setting up a tabernacle on the shores, what 
avails it if you are afraid of the waves of the sea! Having a house at 
the centre of a market can one be shy of words? When born in this 
world, praise and derision are inevitable. Only, one should be calm 
without harbouring any anger in one’s mind.” 


“It is lovely to play with the snake if only one knows how to take 
out its fangs. It is lovely to have one’s body, if only one knows how to 
have the impulses under control. Or else, the impulses are like ogres.” 


Like Shri Basaveshwara and Akka Mahadevi, there were many who 
expressed their ideas and experiences in ‘vachanas’—Prabhudeya (c. 
1150), Channabasava (c. 1150), Siddharama (c. 1150), Sakalesha Mada- 
rasa and several others. By the time of Tontada Siddheshwara and Nija- 
guna Shivayogi, the ‘vachana’ form had become a vehicle capable of 
expressing the most intricate religious thoughts and the subtlest nuances 
of Virashaiva theology. 


Machayya Marayya Maya Méadarasa 
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In the early part of the 13th century the Virashaiva poets assayed 
another literary form and the results of their experiment abide to this 
day. It was Poet Harihara who for the first time used the ‘ragale’ or 
‘raghata bandha’ metre for a full-fledged Kavya. ‘Ragale or ‘raghata 
bandha’ is said to be an indigenous metre, and as employed by Harihara 
it is akin to the modern blank verse. There have been instances of its 
occasional use by the earlier poets for the sake of metrical change. It 
was Harihara who used it for a full-fledged kavya. Tradition has it that 
Harihara’s contemporaries scorned this upstart metre and contemptuously 
called him ‘Ragaleya Kavi? meaning that his poetry was without any 
‘rasa’ and that in order to vindicate his position as a poet, he wrote a 
‘proudha kavya called ‘Girija Kalyana in the champu form. 


1 


Harihara (c. 1200) is a veritable revolutionary in Kannada poetry. 
He struck new paths in several directions. How he employed the ‘ragale’ 
metre for the first time for a full-fledged kavya has been mentioned. It 
was because of him that letters like ©, 69, which were already obso- 
lete, were dropped from the Kannada alphabet. And more than any- 
thing else, it was he who for the first time introduced new themes in 
Kannada poetry, blazing a trail for others to follow. 


Till then, the life of a Tirthankara or a story from either the Ramayana 
or the Mahabharata was the usual theme for poetry in Kannada. The vogue 
was so great that Kumara Vyasa, who came later, declared that Adishesha 
himself groaned under the weight of Kamayana stories in Kannada. This 
tradition was pervasive. As early as the 11th century, the Jaina poet 
Nagachandra had declared that “no poetry could earn repute unless it 
dealt with the life of Shri Ramachandra. If Rama is the hero, that kavya 
automatically becomes famous. Would ever a necklace of iron pass for 
one of gold? The theme accepted, everything is accepted.” Such was 
the popularity of Ramayana stories in Kannada till the 13th century. But 
Harihara put a stop to it. He wrote on Shiva and the numerous Shiva- 
Sharanas. For this preference Harihara had his own reason: that Rama 
and the Pandavas were mortal while Shiva and his Sharanas were immor- 
tal. It is not for us to question his opinion, but Harihara’s innovations 
had two salutary effects on Kannada poetry. The first was that it sig- 
nalled a more realistic approach to poetry, and the second, that it attemp- 
ted to recognise the greatness of more or less contemporary personages. 
The literature of the time came to have a historical and biographical sig- 
nificance. It is from “Basava Raja Devara Ragale” of Harihara, a work 
written within fifty years of Shri Basaveshwara, that we get most of the 
facts about the Sage’s life. Harihara wrote several ‘ragales’ on the lives 
of many other saints, like Allama Prabhu, Akka Mahadevi and Nambianna, 
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to name a few. As already mentioned, he also wrote a champu work, 
“Girija Kalayana,” on the penance of Parvati for Shiva. 


To a student interested in the personality of the writer, his ‘shatakas’ 
should be more interesting, however. It is there that we get a full look 
at the poet in Harihara with all his reformatory and spiritual zeal : 


“Merely tied to my wife, children and friends and not trying to 
realise myself I have been carrying on like a fool in this world. Help 
me, Lord, with your grace. My mind has been unable to comprehend 
the several lives through which it has passed and is unable to concentrate 
on you. Grace of my Grace, I have somehow carried on so far without 
bending to kings and bowing to false gods. If a man has a good house, 
a sweet wife, grown-up children and enough capacity to earn money, it is 
inevitable that he should be caught in the web of Maya. That is why, 
my Lord, I have abjured the service of human beings, where one is re- 
quired to go on saying ‘Yes Sir,’ “Right Sir. I have abjured the degrad- 
ing humility which even would reduce the size of one’s own body. 
Speak not, O man, that men can give. What can they give, kings of 
shreds and patches, dolls made of mere grass or cloth? Can dolls made 
of clay ever give? If you will ask any favour, ask it from that the peren- 
nial fountain, Mahesha.” 


The effect on literature of the Virashaiva upsurge has been noted. 
If Basaveshwara made prose flexible, and Harihara yoked the ‘ragale’ to 
lofty poetry, it was the good fortune of Raghavanka to use the ‘shatpadi, 
another indigenous metre, for a full-fledged kavya. Like ‘ragale, ‘shat- 
padi’ had been used, though very rarely, in earlier poetry, for variety 
or for decoration. Raghavanka endowed it with a new function. 


Raghavanka was a close relation of Harihara. Of his numerous 
works, ‘Harishchandra Kavya and ‘Siddharama Charite’ are the more popu- 
lar and perhaps the most enduring. The narration of the life of Harish- 
chandra, King of Ayodhya, is full of pathos and it establishes that Truth 
is God and God is Truth. Raghavanka’s imagery, brilliance, emotional 
power and the dramatic quality of his dialogue have secured for ‘Haris- 
chandra Kavya a high place in Kannada literature. The familiar pro- 
cess of clothing a universal theme in local garb is seen in Raghavanka 
also. Harishchandra, according to him, is a Shaiva, who on seeing God 
Virupaksha on the banks of Tungabhadra at Hampi goes into raptures. 


Raghavanka 
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‘Siddharama Purana’ deals with the life of the Shaiva Saint Siddha- 
rama who was a great Karmayogi. Siddharama made Sonnalige or the 
present Sholapur his place of activities and had several temples built 
and several tanks excavated there. He was a great servitor of the popu- 
lace and in the happiness of his brethren he found his own life’s mission. 
It was such a man that Allam Prabhu, the great exponent of the ‘Jnana 
marga, met. Allama’s advice to Siddharama was that he should not 
allow his soul to be submerged in the misery of others. But Siddha- 
rama’s own philosophy of life had been evolved without adequate con- 
templation. He tells Prabhudeva that God is a concrete conception and 
manifests Himself in one’s love to his brethren. 


In a way Siddharama forestalls the modern conception of “Sarvodaya’ 
where the amelioration of society is synonymous with service of God. 


It has been already noted that owing to the great influence of Shri 
Basaveshwara, people from various parts of India flocked to Kalyana to 
be his disciples. Among them were men from Andhra Desha, Maharash- 
tra and Saurashtra. “Somanatha Charite, another work of Raghavanka, 
deals with the life of Adayya, who was born in Saurashtra and went 
to Purigere (modern Laxmeshwar) for his trade. The story describes 
how he faced the Jainas there and established the Virashaiva faith. It 
has several details of contemporary interest. 


Bhima Kavi (c. 1400) wrote his popular “Basava Purana” in ‘bhamini 
shatpadi. Though the work has some too obvious exaggeration to be 
considered an authentic biography, it is a full-fledged kavya, like Hari- 
hara’s ‘Basavaraja Devara Ragale, dealing with the life of Shri Basavesh- 
wara. The author says that it is a translation of ‘Basava Purana’ written 
by Palkurike Soma in Telugu. 


Xx x x 


While talking of the ‘shatpadi’ form, we should deal at some length 
with five more writers who have used this group of metres and made 
significant contribution to Kannada literature. They are Kumara Vyasa 
(c. 1400), Chamarasa (c. 1430), Virupaksha Pandita (1585), Lakshmi- 
sha (c. 1550) and Kumara Valmiki (c. 1500). 


Of these, Kumara Vyasa is the most outstanding and verily among the 
most remarkable of Kannada poets. He took all knowledge for his pro- 
vince, and portrayed the vast life of Mahabharata. As he has claimed, 


Siddharama jnana marga Chamarasa 
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kings and the priests, philosophers and mere mortals given to amours 
and animosities have all much to learn from this ‘guru of the Kavyas.’ 
Vast as the canvas is, the poet has paid equal attention to details as well. 
And that is one secret of his greatness. Another is his world-embracing 
sympathy. Indeed, in delineation of Karna he has endowed the charac- 
ter with more loving care than even his Bhimasena or Arjuna. In addi- 
tion to this massive architecture blended with the most exquisite sculp- 
ture, and the creation of vivid, full-blooded characters is another 
characteristic of Kumara Vyasa—his piety. He is a Bhakta Kavi. He 
misses no occasion when he can sing the praise of the Lord Krishna. 
Tradition goes that it was under the inspiration of Ashwatthama, that he 
wrote his sublime work. 


Kumara Vyasa, or Narayanappa as he was known, belonged to the 
family of ‘shanbhogas’ (village clerks) of Koliwad in the present Gadag 
Taluka. People even now show the pillar in the famous temple of Shri 
Viranarayana at Gadag where Kumara Vyasa used to stand clad in wet 
clothes chanting his spontaneous poetry. 


Reference has been made to a popular legend on the origin of the 
Kumara Vyasa Bharata. The story runs thus: Narayanappa, not known 
for learning or even literacy, frequented the Viranarayana temple at 
Gadag and was a partaker of the free feeds for the poor arranged there. 
On one particular day two urchins began to quarrel at the feast, wanting 
the sole possession of a plantain leaf. An elderly person, who was look- 
ing on, casually remarked to one of the lads: “You, how arrogant you 
are! A veritable Duryodhana.” 


Another elderly man who was sitting in a corner unobserved, some- 
how was upset by this remark. His eyes became moist and quietly he 
prepared to leave the temple precincts. This struck Narayanappa as 
being strange. Why should the old man have shed tears when somebody 
made a most commonplace observation? He followed the aged man 
and plied him with questions. The venerable man said it pained him 
that of all things, Duryodhana’s name should have been a byword for arro- 
gance. Narayanappa’s curiosity was further whetted, and he discovered 
that the visitor was none other than Ashwatthama. The legend says that 
it is with Ashwatthama’s prompting that Narayanappa recited the epic, 
spontaneously and without the aid of slate and pencil or the torture of 
composition, erasure and improvement. Whatever the legend, Kumara 
Vyasa’s work is unquestionably great. It has no peer in Kannada for 
the vast compass of writing, delineation of details, for sympathy, for 
magnificent characterisation, music and meaning of expression, experience 
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of life, devotion and more than anything else, the most natural heaping 
of metaphors. It is no wonder therefore that wherever Kannada _ is 
spoken the Kumara Vyasa Bharata is revered, read and recited. It never 
fails to evoke enthusiasm and zest in any gathering, be it of townspeople 
or villagers. 


Chamarasa (c. 1430) wrote his famous “Prabhulinga Leele’ in 
‘bhamini_ shatpadi’. The work deals with the life and teachings of 
Allama Prabhu or Prabhudeva, who happened to be a contemporary of 
Shri Basaveshwara and perhaps the moving spirit of the Virashaiva revi- 
val. Allama Prabhu occupies a very high place amongst the Virashaiva Shi- 
vasharanas. In fact even while living. he was regarded as an ‘avatara’ of 
Shiva himself. Shri Basaveshwara, who held together and led forward the 
whole movement, himself regarded Prabhudeva as his guru. Prabhudeva 
stood for the ‘jnana marga and all the great Virashaiva saints bowed 
to him as disciples seeking enlightenment. Basaveshwara, Akka Maha- 
devi, Goggayya, Channabasaveshwara and Siddharama, all of them 
recognised Allama as their spiritual guide. If Mridamurti Siddharama 
worked as a karmayogi at Sholapur and if Jangama Prana Shri Basavesh- 
wara worked as a bhakta yogi at Kalyana, Prabhudeva as a Niranjana 
linga and jnana yogi was guiding all the seekers from Balligave. Prabhu- 
deva transcended karma. His preaching to mankind was also to rise 
above the karmachakra. Karma, good or bad, was self-perpetuating. The 
person who followed the path of Karma would be lost in the bog of 
attachment. Jnana was therefore the only way of release. 


Chamarasa describes beautifully this mighty personality of Prabhu- 
deva in his ‘Prabhulinga Leele.’ Supreme in literary brilliance are the 
scenes where Mayadevi tries to woo the Prabhu, and the conversation 
between Goggayya and Prabhudeva or Goraksha and the Prabhu. In 
grandeur of philosophical concept and in excellence of depiction, the 
discussion between Siddharama and Prabhudeva is an immortal piece of 
writing. 

Perhaps because of its philosophical significance and the fact that 
it dealt with the towering personality of Prabhudeva, Chamarasa’s work 
was translated into various other Indian languages. As early as 1520 
the work had been twice translated into Telugu—once by Piduparti 
Somanatha in the ‘dwipadi’ metre and the second time by Piduparti Basava 
Kavi in the champu form. Shivaprakasha Swami of Tiruvannamale 
translated the work into Tamil around 1650 A.D. It is also said that 
Virupaksha Pandita of the 16th century translated it into Sanskrit, and 
Brahmadasa translated it into Marathi. That should speak for the im- 
mense popularity of the work. 
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Another important work of the period which is extremely popular 
is the Jaimini Bharata of Lakshmisha. The work describes the Ashwa- 
medha yajna performed by Dharmaraja and is written in ‘vardhaka shat- 
padi.’ Like Kumara Vyasa, Lakshmisha is a ‘bhakta kavi’ and consi- 
ders his work as propitiation of Lord Krishna. There are a number of 
jewel-like narrations of ‘upa-kathas, in the work, The Ramayana is nar- 
rated thus in synopsis, and Lakshmisha describes with reverent affec- 
tion and sympathy the character of Sitadevi, when she is abandoned by 
Shri Ramachandra. Likewise the Chandrahasa episode is a gem of pure 
pathos and is deservedly popular. Lakshmisha’s poetry has a_ fine 
musical quality about it and his images are vivid and brilliant. Like 
Kumara Vyasa’s work, Jaimini Bharata is recited with the greatest reve- 
rence and devotion even today in Kannada homes. 


Of other poets who wrote in the ‘shatpadi form, mention must be 
made of Virupaksha Pandita (Chenna Basava Purana), Bhaskara (Jee- 
vandhara Charite), Lakkanna Dandesha (Shivattattva Chintamani), and 
Kumara Valmiki who wrote Torave Ramayana. Another remarkable 
work, Harikathamritasara by Shri Jagannatha Dasa, will be dealt with 
while dealing with the Dasa movement in Karnatak. 


x xX x 


If Maggeya Mayideva (c. 1430), Hahihara (c. 1200), Someshwara 
(c. 1200) wrote “shatakas” in the traditional akshara vrittas, “sangatya,” 
another indigenous metre, was used by Deparaja, a prince, for his work 
Sobagina Sone, by Shishumayana for his Tripura Dahana Sangatya and 
Nanjunda (c. 1525) in his Kumara Ramana Kathe. Nanjunda’s work 
deals with historical conditions just prior to the establishment of the 
Vijayanagara Empire, when Allauddin of Delhi sent his general Nemi- 
Khan to conquer Kummata Durga. Another very great work in this 
metre is the famous Bharatesha Vaibhava written by the Jaina poet Rat- 
nakara Varni. The work which deals with the life of Bharatesha, son of 
Adi Tirthankara Purudeva, reconciles yoga and bhoga in a wonderful 
manner. King Bharatesha, while enjoying the bhoga of the world has the 
attitude of a yogi. That, according to the poet, is the gist of this life: 
“A king should have thoughts of both bhoga and yoga; he should be both 
raga rasika and vitaraga rasika.” * Like the dancing girl, who with 
all her apparent ease and grace has her attention always fixed on the 
Sangatya Raga Vitaraga 
% BACNNwods Wes FBIMs, Nemods) Wed | 
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vessel which she has on her head, the king amidst his kingly activities 
should have his eye on mukti. 


Mention must also be made of two more writers who used the 
‘sangatya’ form to effect. Both of them are women: Honnamma 
(c. 1700), who wrote Hadibadeya Dharma or “The Way of a Virtuous 
Woman,’ and Helavana Katti Giriyamma (c. 1750). Of these the work 
of Honnamma is very popular and rightly so. Her method of narration 
and the commonsense view she presents, and her simple lyricism, unfold 
the personality of the author. She describes in fine detail the way a 
virtuous housewife should live. And she challenges all those who be- 
little women: “Was she ‘not a woman who gave birth to each one of 
us? Was she not a woman who protected us while young? Why then 
do the blind talk lowly of her? It is heaven to beget a son and hell to 
have a daughter? A son no doubt will learn to read and comfort him- 
self, but it is the daughter who saves a family.” 


x x x 


‘Tripadi, the most ‘native’ of all Kannada metres, the form in which 
even today the sons of the soil express their hopes, aspirations and frus- 
trations, the form in which mothers lull their children to sleep, the form 
in which women forget the tedium of household work, was used for 
noble purposes by several Kannada poets. If Siddharama (c. 1150) 
used it for praise as in ‘Basava Stotra Trividhi, Mahadeviyakka (c. 1150) 
and Nijaguna Shivayogi (1500) used it for explaining the intricacies of 
Virashaivism as in ‘Yoganga Trividhi’ and ‘Arvattu. Murara Tripadi. 
But the most popular ‘tripadis’ are undoubtedly those of Sarvajna, whose 
work is a veritable encyclopaedia. Perhaps because of his birth or be- 
cause of his surroundings, Sarvajna has been the most outspoken man 
in Kannada literature. He sailed majestically like a rain-bearing cloud; 
he flashed like lightning, and he thundered. Besides exposing the hol- 
lowness and futility of communal labels, he taught people the higher 
way of life. He was a bitter satirist and nothing escaped his penetrating 
eye. He spared none, nor hated any man in particular. His writing is 
like a rapier thrust, at once deep and merciless. The impact of a poet 
on his age and country is tested by the number of his ideas and words 
that pass into the common people’s vocabulary. That is how the Bible 
and Shakespeare have been the most potent forces in England and Eng- 
lish. So is Sarvajna in Kannada. Few Kannada authors have given so 
much to the speech of the ordinary people as Sarvajna. 
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Janna (c. 1225) used the ‘kanda’ form akin to the Sanskrit ‘Arya- 
Vritta’ for his popular work Yashodhara Charite. 


x x x 


Another great movement which lifted Karnatak once again from 
slough of inaction to the heights of spiritual ecstasy was the great Dasa 
movement. What a spectacle it must have been to see the sacred figures 
of the great Dasas, with their namas and tambooris go from house to 
house early in the mornings, singing their ecclesiastical songs ! 


The Dasa movement started with Shripada Raya (c. 1500). It was 
because of these great Vaishnava saints and mystics that Karnatak once 
again hummed with spiritual activity. Several of the Dasas were them- 
selves from outside Karnatak. For example, Naraharitirtha, who was 
defeated by Shri Madwacharya, came from Orissa. 


The Dasas were mostly Vaishnavas and followers of Madhwacharya, 
the founder of the Dwaita school of thought. According to Shri Madhwa- 
charya, as is well known, mukti is the enjoyment of nijasukha and bhakti 
alone is the path leading to mukti. All the Dasas therefore preached the 
bhakti way of life. As compared with devotion, even mukti is unwanted: 


qf wala uftacdaaiat | 
fageta aonest AaaTaSasat: || 


It was because of devotees like the Vaishnava Dasas that it is rightly said 
that bhakti prospered in Karnatak. Spiritual leaders from various places 
of India drank deep at the pure wells of bhakti in Karnatak. Chaitanya 
Prabhu and Nityananda of Bengal went to Vijayanagar in pilgrimage. 
Records of Vaishnava traditions are to be found still in the Rajendra 
Math of Bengal. * 


Sumadhva Vijaya tells us of the great reception that was accorded 
to Madhwa in Bengal and Assam. Names of Madhwacharya, Shripada 
Raya, Vyasa and Purandara Dasa are sacred to all Vaishnavas to this day. 


Nobody was more vehement in criticism of shibboleths and conven- 
tions in society than the great Vaidika Dasas themselves. They criticised 
the very Brahmin society of which they were members, in order that its 


Dasa Namas | 
* P. 183, Keunada Bhashashastra, by R. Y. Dharwadkar (1950 Bai): 
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wrongs should get righted. They were ready to destroy, only to create. 
It should be also borne in mind that the Dasas did not reject the mun- 
dane life as is supposed, but only sought to remove its ills and evils. 
Several of the great Dasas were responsible for the relief of the agony 
of kings. Shripada Raya, for example, cured the mental agony of brah- 
mahatyadosha from which Viranarasinharaya of Vijayanagar was suffer- 
ing. Vyasa Raya helped in removing the kuhu yoga at the time of Shri 
Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagar by offering to be at the helm of affairs 
during the time. He was recognised by Babar of the Moguls, and the 
Adilshahis of Bijapur. * 


Purandara has so high a place amongst the Dasas that other saints 
said: “Dasa means Purandara Dasa alone.” In literary brilliance and | 
output and the ease with which the most recondite ideas are expressed, — 
Purandara lives up to that reputation. Tradition says that he composed 
47 lakhs of shlokas. Whether the figure is true or not, many thousands of 
shlokas are extant. 


Purandara, whose former name was Krishnappanayaka is said to have 
been a pawnbroker and jeweller at Pandharpur. He was a mighty miser. 
The Lord once taught him a lesson by taking as dana the nose-ring of his 
wife. Since then Krishnappa Nayaka left his all and became a virakta. 


Purandara’s work contains incisive criticism of life. Of the Vaish- 
nava saints, he is perhaps the least doctrinaire; he used terms popular 
amongst Lingayats also, and told Lingayats that he was himself a Jan- 
gama. 


Next in greatness to Purandara is Kanaka Dasa, who was a shepherd 
by caste. Prominent among the other Dasas were Vijaya Dasa (1682), 


Gopala Dasa (1718), Mohana Dasa, Jagannatha Dasa (1727) and Pra- 
sanna Venkata. 


Like the Virashaiva saints, the Vaishnava dasas who wanted to 
revitalise society were most outspoken in their criticism. They were un- 
merciful in their castigation of hypocrisy. They ridiculed those who dip- 
ped in the stream and claimed they were clean when all the while ego, 
jealousy and anger hid in their heart. They disapproved of the para- 
phernalia of worship. What use is it to spread out the several images from 
one’s box as though it were a trader spreading out his ware? Mere mut- 


Dina 
* P. 239, “Haribhakti Sudhe” of Shri R. R. Diwakar. 
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tering of mantras and counting of beads would be of no avail. The ob- 
session with ‘pollution’ was also derided by them as foolish. “Why do 
you hop about like a frog,” asks Purandara, “with your quaint ideas of 
pollution P What avail it to wash the leather of your body so long as 
your karmas remain? Cleanse your soul of anger and ambition; that 
alone is true purity.” And on the true nature of the devotee, again, they 
expended much thought. In Purandara’s words, “Is he who wears the 
sacred marks on his body and goes on shouting the names of God a real 
bhakta, while he does not comprehend the Truth? Is he a Lingayat 
who does not realise the Godhood that is in anga and linga and who 
does not perceive the jangama and sthavira?P Is he a real Muslim who 
merely turns towards Mecca and chants prayers without realising Allah 
or Khudah in his atman? 


_,. “A real Dasa is not he who simply dons a devotee’s dress as though 
_* ‘he were an actor in a drama.” And about caste: “There is neither high- 
- born nor low-born. What is the kula of God himself? What is the 


kula of atma or the jiva? 


“Likewise, the untouchable is not he who is made to live outside 

the town. An untouchable is he who does not give alms when he can; 

___ who does not return the loan he has taken, who goes back on his words, 

. who having given a pittance proclaims that he gave much, who criticises 

~ others and flatters himself—these are the real untouchables Papa and 

© punya are also in the palm of our hands. Anger of the mind is papa and 

effacement of ego is punya. If we leave the mundane attachments, 
heaven is earth itself.” 


Realising this the Vaishnava saints wanted that through the grace of 
a guru and with the help of the name of the Lord one should pass 
through the path of bhakti to attain eternal bliss. “The ‘pigs’ who criti- 
cise should be there always. They are a proper check on us. Like the 
pigs which keep the byways clean, they also help us.” 
If one treads this path, as Shri Jagannatha put it, God is so easy to 
attain. For he loves his devotees. Utter but his name, he will run to 
you succour. 
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Attempts to retain the old champu form were evident even in this 
period. Some of them were very successful. Nemichandra (c. 1200) 
in his Lilavati Prabhanda, Rudrabhatta (c. 1200) in his Jagannatha 
Vijaya, Aggala (c. 1200) in his Chandraprabha Purana, Janna (c. 1225) 
in his Anantanatha Purana, Chandra Kavi (c. 1430) and Shadakshara Deva 
(c. 1650) in three of his works and a few others all used the champu. 
But its swansong as a major vehicle had already been sung in the 12th 
century and in spite of some of the above-mentioned works being fine 
masterpieces, the champu could not survive. 


Of scientific works of the period from 12th to 18th century mention 
should be made of : 


a) Suktisudharnava and Kavyasara—anthologies of poems by 
Mallikarjuna (c. 1250) and Abhinava Vadi Vidyananda (1550); 


b) Shabdamanidarpana, Bhashabhushana and Shabdanushasana 
written by Keshiraja (1260), Nagavarma (1150) and Bhatta- 
kalanka (1600) respectively — all grammars; 


c) Kavyavalokana and Rasaratnakara, works on rhetorics by Naga- 
varma (1150) and Salva (1550) respectively; and 


d) Supashastra, a treatise on cooking, by Mangarsa III (1510). 


As noted above, the period under survey reveals several experiments 
in the indigenous Kannada forms like prose, ragale, shatpadi, sangatya 
and tripadi and songs. The poets were out to conquer newer lands of 
experience. They took the mass of people with them and induced them 
also to participate in their great endeavour. That was why great spirit- 
ual and social revival was possible under the dynamic drive of saints like 
Shri Basaveshwara and Purandara Dasa. Though the ‘kanda’ and the 
champu forms lurk here and there, their prevalence is negligible and they 
seem to be deliberate attempts at re-creating old tradition. If literature 
is life, the above survey should demonstrate amply the way in which the 
entire Karnatak ‘responded to the call of its poets. 
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1. THE TRANSITION 


ANNADA Literature felt the impact of new forces about the beginning 

of the nineteenth century. Mummadi Krishnarava, Ruler of Mysore 
(1794 to 1868), was a great patron of the arts and himself a man of 
letters. The Kannada writings standing in his name are mostly in prose, 
excepting two or three works. This itself was a sign of the coming age, 
of the prominence that prose was to assume henceforward in Kannada. 
Even prosaic matter had been forced into verse for nearly fourteen hun- 
dred years. On the other hand, poetic substance too could henceforward 
be compelled to walk like prose without wings and with bare, unsandall- 


ed feet. 


Kempu narayana’s Mudramanjusha (1823 A.D.) is a landmark in the 
transition from medieval to modern Kannada. A prose romance which 
deals with the same story as is presented in the celebrated Sanskrit play, 
Mudrarakshasa, it develops the story in an original manner. The lan- 
guage is a queer blend of medieval and modern grammatical forms, a 
tendency which affects poetical styles in Kannada even today. Another 
celebrated transitional figure who flourished towards the close of the last 
century was Basavappa Shastri, the grand translator of Kalidasa’s 
Shakuntala and Shakespeare’s Othello. Kannada literature was greatly 
influenced by Sanskrit from its early beginnings. Some of the Sanskrit 
classics like the Gita, and Bana’s Kadambari were translated into Kan- 
nada during the ancient and medieval period. But it is strange that 
Sanskrit drama was unrepresented in Kannada but for a translation of 
Ratnavali, till the closing years of the last century. Anyway, it is grati- 
fying that the very scholar who gave the Shakuntala to Kannada also 
stood forth as one of the earliest recipients of the new influence and trans- 
lated Othello into Kannada. Mulbagal who translated the Uttararama- 
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Charita and Turmari who gave a refreshing version of Bana’s Kadambari 
are other transitional figures. 


The aesthetic crystallisation of the new movement took place on a 
grand scale in the Ramashwamedha of Muddana. Ramashwamedha is a 
‘novel’ epic—a traditional legend enshrined in a framework which is new 
because of the vision of life presented in it—the love of Muddana, the 
narrator, and Manorama, his wife, whose dialogue makes us realise that 
here we have a Kannada Benedick and a Kannada Beatrice. 


It is needless to mention here names which are interesting to the 
Kannadiga but just “empty words’ to the non-Kannada public. A num- 
ber of devoted pioneers worked, each in his respective sphere, till the 
renaissance was rightfully enthroned in the Kannada land with the foun- 
ding of the Kannada Literary Academy in 1914. 


The growth of journalism in Kannada with its heroic tales of en- 
durance and sacrifice; the increasing diffusion of knowledge among an ever- 
growing public by scholars interested in different departments of cultural 
and scientific thought; the publication of expository writings by the 
Mysore University, the Karnatak University, Minchina Balli and other 
agencies which are enriching Kannada as a medium of higher instruction; 
the literature for children, including poetry and fiction; the revival of 
folk poetry brought about by D. R. Bendre and Madhura Channa and now 
taken up all over the province as an integral part of the renaissance :— 
I shall pass by all these and concentrate on the ‘pure’ literature in Kan- 
nada written during this period. 


2. POETRY 


Modern Kannada poetry came into its own in the second decade 
of this century. It has, already, to its credit an output which it would 
be hard to excel. B. M. Shrikanthia’s Englisha Geetagalu was the gaun- 
let of the new movement. Shrikanthia rendered into Kannada a number 
of Golden Treasury lyrics. These renderings had the strength of original 
creation in them. One feels the divine touch of song in many of these 
lyrics. The volume is also a treasure-house of new metres for the young 
poet. 


Shrikanthia was able to inspire several young men to poetic endea- 
vour. He himself is a master of the Ode in Kannada and attains subli- 
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mity in the intricate harmony of compositions like The Kannada Flag, 
The Vision of the Kannada Mother and Shukra Geeta. 


D. V. Gundappa’s Vasanta Kusumanjali contains many lyrics of 
of haunting beauty. But his most characteristic achievement is his Song 
of Manku-Timma, a philosophic poem in which one finds an integral ex- 
pression of his personality. He pours into it all his passionate idealism, 
his apprehension of the ‘burden of the Mystery, his rich practical wis- 
dom and realism. It is the Rubiayat of Gundappa and unquestionably 
the greatest philosophical poem in modern Kannada. 


Mastis Aruna (Dawn) and Binnaha (Solicitation) are collections of 
fine lyrics and songs. His Malara contains sonnets of address and devo- 
tion. Mastis lyricism is seen at its best in poems like The Lotus which 
have a remarkable simplicity of diction and the grave beauty of re- 
collected emotion. His genius finds its fullest expression in lyrical ballads 
like Gaudara Malli and Rama Navami. One is reminded of a Kannada 
Hart-Leap Well and a Kannada Ancient Mariner as one reads these 
poems. Blank verse as a medium for narrative verse is Masti’s innova- 
tion. Navaratri, his recent collection of narrative poems, is one more 
illustration of his genius as a story-writer. 


Panje Mangesh Rao is known by the lyric movement of his South 
Wind and the Song of the Kodagas. His enthusiasm for poetry and his 
own charming lyrics may be said to have turned the poetic tide in South 
Kanara. Govind Pai is our neo-classicist in song. The austere grace of 
his poetry is something unique in Kannada. His diction, like B. M. Shri- 
kanthia’s, derives its purity and strength from the ‘cloths of gold’ woven 
by the Kannada poets through the centuries. His Nanda Deepa (Light 
Perpetual) has, about it, the beauty and tenderness of In Memoriam and 
his Golgotha, which is in blank verse, has the epic dignity and classical 
grace of Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum. 


D. R. Bendre is the ‘wizard’ of modern Kannada poetry. His Gari 
(Feathers), Murthi (Icon), Nadaleele (Song-sport) and Sakhi-geeta 
(Song for the Beloved) are collections to which the blood tingles in our 
veins as we read them. Almost all the lyric forms are made to hold 
tnis gift of imperishable song. His diction is as complex as the melody 
of his verse and words sanctified by ancient usage as well as those coun- 
tenanced by the spoken standard of the day mingle harmoniously in it. 
His rendering and continuation of Meghaduta rivals Kalidasa on his own 
ground. The harmony of the instinctive being with the intuitive and of 
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the intellectual with the imaginative, is and nowhere can be better 
achieved than in Bendre’s poems. In poems of art like O Song, in cosmic 
lyrics like The Bird of Time, The Dance Eternal and Earth the Girlish 
Wife, in symbolic poems like The Icon and Chinta, in national songs 
like thirty-three crores and man-sacrifice, in socialistic lyrics like The 
Bag of A Morsel of Food, the Eleventh Incarnation and Blind Gold is A- 
dancing, in love-lyrics like Sakhi-Geeta and in philosophic lyrics like The 
Sword of Life, Bendre may be said to have reached the highest peak in 
modern Kannada poetry. 


Sali’s Chitra Srishti is a charming collection of lyrics and narrative 
poems. His Tilanjali is an elegy of rare tenderness and beauty. The 
beauty of Nature and of the human heart, the inexplicability of human 
misery, love of motherland—these are the themes that inspire his muse. 
Khanolkar and Betigeri are also poets with a fine sensitiveness. 


Shri R. R. Diwakar, for the celebration of whose 60th birthday anni- 
versary this volume has been planned, is one of these older writers. He 
wrote, as a journalist, political articles that inspired the young. He has 
contributed considerably to the literature of knowledge, writing on 
Satyagraha and education, on Ahimsa and nationalism. 


His commentaries on the Gita and the Upanishads and on the Kan- 
nada prose lyrics of the Vachanakaras and Dasas of the pre-Vijayanagara 
and Vijayanagara periods are significant contributions to the movement 
towards a re-interpretation of the classics which is a vital part of the 
Renaissance. This is also true of his biography sketches of Gandhiji, 
Tagore and Shri Aurobindo. His Sereya Mareyalli (Confined in Jail) is 
an interesting autobiographical sketch, relating his experiences of jail-life. 
Antaratmanige (To the Psyche) is a series of devotional prose-lyrics ex- 
pressing sincere spiritual aspiration. 


The outburst of song in Kannada towards the close of the third de- 
cade of this country is something phenomenal. Collections like Modest 
Gift, Foliage, The Bird is on the Wing, Our Poems (Mitra Mandali), 
Star, etc. showed that the example of the seniors in the field had not been 
in vain. A number of young men suddenly burst out singing—a consan- 
guineous display of genius and talent as during the Romantic period in 
English poetry. 


K. V. Puttappa is a spontaneous singer and he and Bendre are the 
most well-known among the Kannada poets of the day. Some of his 
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poetry, like Men of Letters, The Deserted Village, Raktakshi and Tempest 
is derivative in inspiration and borrows its ideas, or imagery and phras- 
ing, or both, from English poetry. In poems like Heera Blossom it is 
only the root-idea that is derivative. In others like The Pied Piper of 
Bommanahalli, the borrowing amounts virtually to adaptation. But even 
his derivative poetry has, about it, a spontaneous felicity which almost 
compensates for its lack of originality. Part of his poetry is charmingly ex- 
perimental like The Kokil and Soviet Russia. It attains perfection now 
and then as in the Ganesha song. In his collections like Flute and Pan- 
chajanya one comes across poems of haunting beauty,—Spring, Lalitadri 
Hill, Imagination, the Maiden Beautiful, to name some. The beauty of 
Nature and of Art moves him to ecstasy and he is at his best in poems 
dealing with these themes. The limpidity of his verse, the transparent 
simplicity of his diction achieved when he is not making an ‘effort’ to 
write in a learned or florid style and the spontaneity and simple and auth- 
entic idealism which animate his poetry have made it immensely and de- 
servedly popular. His Chitraganda is a long narrative romance which 
contains passages of moving beauty along with much that is experimental, 
like the epic similes. Puttappa has recently completed an epic on the 
theme of the Ramayana in blank verse. It is the most sustained pro- 
duction among the Kannada poems of the time and is both an allegory 
and a romance, like The Faerie Queene. 


V. Sitaramiah, with his Songs, Light and Shadow, Lights, and Grapes 
and Pomegranates is another gifted singer. His poetry is distinguished by 
a singular loftiness of conception, purity of thought and felicity of ex- 
pression. Spontaneity is here governed by the laws of chastened res- 
traint. There is a new melody in it because of a wonderful blending, 
almost in every poem, of poetic rhythm and music. His is the poetry 
of tender recollection as in The Way to the Fountain Lake, of exquisite 
melancholy and longing as in Welcoming the Bride, of an Arnoldian 
pause at the parting of the ways as in To What Gods?, of moving pat- 
riotism as in Heaven, Earth and Hell and of chastened devotion as in 
All My Hopes. He is also the seer of higher realities as in Fear Not. 


Rajaratnam is more versatile and the novelty of form and diction in 
his poetry, along with the philosophy that is a balanced combination of 
idealism and realism, has made it very popular. His Songs of Ratna 
are imagined as emanating from a drunkard who conveys the poet's in- 
dignation against injustice and anomaly in society. Colloquial language 
is used in them as the vehicle of lyrical poetry, and with great success. 
His Purusha-Saraswati (Male Minerva) uses the Anglo-Kannada medium 
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for a satire on pedantry. In all these innovations, Rajaratnam owes much 
to T. P. Kailasam, a study of whose epoch-making plays he recently 
presented to the Kannada public. Rajaratnam has also produced other 
charming lyrics. 


P. T. Narasimhachar’s lyrics offer a beautiful blending of the east 
and west, of Kalidasa and Wordsworth. In his meditations on Nature 
he invariably revives in himself the mythopoeic imagination of our an- 
cient seers, as in Dawn. In poem like The Mango Foliage is seen the 
chiselled grace of form for which his poetry is noted, the Miltonic capa- 
city of giving language, the weight and dignity of solid blocks of gold. 


Kadengodlu shines equally well in lyric and in narrative. His “we are 
floating on the waves of the ocean of time” is a fascinating lyric. The 
Marriage of Honni is a great lyrical ballad. His masterpiece is The 
Funeral Pyre of Madri which has an epic royalty of diction about it. It 
displays a harmonious fusion of both classical and romantic qualities. 


Madhura Channa’s songs are songs of the eternal quest, centering round 
the quest of the Ultimate in My lover and of friendship and love in 
Madhura Geeta. His Rise, O Mother Earth is a haunting, cosmic lyric. 
The very simplicity of his diction becomes a radiant garment for his 
spirit and his poems are distinguished by a universality of appeal in spite 
of their mystical content. Both Bendre and Channa are influenced by 
Shri Aurobindo’s philosophy. 


Gokak’s Kalopasaka is a collection of long poems that are lyrical in 
texture and narrative or dramatic in form. His Payana (Journey) is a 
collection of lyrics composite in rhythm and theme, varying from simple 
lyrics like Forest and Mind to intricate patterns like The Song of the 
Motherland, The Song of Life, To a Friend and To Beauty. His Sea- 
Songs is a collection which has novelty both of form and substance. Free 
verse is used here for the first time as a medium of poetry in Kannada 
and the poems reveal the sea in all its moods, as also Asia, Africa and 
Europe and the tremendous conflicts with which they seethe. His 
Akasha Gange (The Milky Way) is a song of the soul in the manner 
of Wordsworth’s Prelude. His In Life’s Temple is a portrait gallery. It 
is an attempt, like the epic, at mirroring what is eternal and infinite, in 
the lineaments of a particular age. 


Mugali’s Basinga (Garland) is a collection of fine lyrics revealing a 
mind highly sensitive to the beauty and agony of life. His Chataka is 
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a subtle and enchanting lyric depicting in moving imagery the langours 
of a divine longing. His flower-poems are tender and lovely. Bombay 
is a complex ode expressing the challenge of the modern poet to an indus- 
trial age. His poem on the beauty of Sahyadri is another sustained lyric 
with an intricate pattern. In poems like The Peacock of the New Age, 
Bharata Hunnime and Every Soul, we see how mother-tongue, motherland, 
Nature, cosmic law and the horror and misery of life move him to the 
lilt of lyric and the rapture of song. Krishna Kumar, S. G. Kulkarni 
(My Songs) and others are also poets of this decade with an individual 
note. Other poets are fast coming up. P. Sadashiva Rao who gave us 
at least two great poems,—Dance and The Invitation to Varuna,—died 
prematurely in Italy, the country that claimed the remains of England’s 
Shelly and Keats. Narasimha Swamy is an accomplished poet of love. 
Pandeshwar'’s lyrics are distinguished by their emotional, metrical and 
stylistic grace. Parameshwar Bhatta,.Raghava, Datta Murthy are also 
singers with an individual note. Adya Rangachar, one of our leading 
dramatists, has also published a collection of poems which are mainly 
satirical and ‘reformist’ in import, like the lyrics in Srinivasa Murthy’s 
The Poet's Defeat. A group of young “progressive’ writers have publish- 
ed a collection called Rasarishi. A few of them, like Archik and Kavya- 
nanda hold forth a good promise. B. H. Shridhara, Bhupalam, Kanavi, 
S. R. Ekkundi and V. G. Bhat have contributed considerably to the ex- 
tension of subject matter and technique in modern Kannada poetry. 


‘Modernist’ poetry found its ‘manifesto’ in Gokak’s periodical speech 
at the Kavyagoshti of December, 1949 in Bombay. His Navya Kavite- 
galu, a ‘modernist’ collection, came soon after. Adiga’s In the Himalayan 
Valley and Chandemaddala announce his change over from romantic to 
modernist poetry and are characterised by considerable vigour and 
imaginative power. Ramachandara Sharma’s collection is another expli- 
cit contribution to modemist poetry. Kanavi, Masali, Venkataramana- 
char, Ekkundi and a few others have also written modernist lyrics. 


3. THE NOVEL 


M. S. Puttanna heralded the advent of realism in the Kannada novel 
in the early years of this century. Galaganath published a fine historical 
novel and Kerur gave Indira, a social, and Yadumaharaja, a historical 
novel. They were all talented poineers. Most of the genres of the novel 
have, by now, been assimilated in Kannada,—the novel of manners as 
in Sudarshana and Grama Panchanana (Village-Lion), of character as in 
A. N. Krishna Rao’s Sandhyaraga (Twilight) and Gokak’s Ijjodu (Dis- 
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parity) and of satire as in Karanth’s Deva Dutaru, the psychological novel 
as in Devudu’s Antaranga (Heart’s Core), the period novel as in Karan- 
th’s Marali Mannige (Back to the Soil), the problem novel as in Mugali’s 
Baluri (Life’s Fire) and Karana Purusha (Messiah) and the ‘stream of Con- 
~ sciousness’ novel as in Adya’s Vishwamitra Shrishti (Topsy-Turvy World). 
The Subbamma and Mannige of Puttappa and Karanth are ambitious 
efforts attaining some complexity, the former by blending ‘regional’ fea- 
tures with ‘manners’ and the latter with ‘period’ and ‘character.’ Luckily 
or unluckily for Kannada, the detective novel has not made any head- 
way as yet, but for a few efforts. The technique of the epic novel is 
seen in A. N. Krishna Rao’s Nata Sarvabhouma and Gokak’s Samarasave 
Jeevana. There are a few novels like Karanth’s Bettada Jeeva and Kas- 
turis Chakra Drishti which are distinguished by novelty of technique. 


Karanth and A. N. Krishna Rao have written several interesting 
novels. Karanth tackles peculiar social problems as in The life of a 
Courtesan and That Mother Brought Forth. 


His Sarasammana Samadhi is an excellent novel of character and 
his Chomana Dudi which depicts the life, agony and the consolation of 
an untouchable, attains sublimity like Masti’s Subbanna. A. N. Krishna 
Rao’s Mangalsutra is a fine novel of character. Krishna Rao is at his best 
where he does not interfere deliberately with the processes of his art. 
He can tell a fine story and draw engaging portraits especially of the 
artistic type. V. M. Inamdar’s Murabatte gives graphic pictures of the 
Quit India movement of 1942 and displays remarkable restraint in the 
organisation of the story. He has followed this up with several other 
interesting novels, of which The House of Dreams has been translated 
into Tamil. Kattimani is another rising novelist. His novels like Madi 
Madidavaru, are noted for their vigour of narration and indignant and 
outspoken satire. K. T. Puranik is also a rising novelist. “T. R. S.’ has, 
among others, given two excellent novels,—Nripatunga and Hamsa Geeta. 
Devudu’s Maha Brahmana, Masti’s Channa Basava Nayaka, K. V. Iyer’s 
Rupadarshi and Shantala, these are excellent novels produced during 
recent years. N. K. Kulkarni’s In the folds of Death, Betigeri’s Marriage 
and several other novels like Beechi’s Dasakuta and Adya’s Anadi show 
the direction in which the novel has been growing rapidly in Kannada. 


4. THE SHORT STORY. 


The short story is cultivated more extensively in Kannada. Panje, 
M. N. Kamat and Kerur wrote stories of merit but without the rigours of 
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the form. Masti is the first short story writer in Kannada in the strict 
sense of the term. He is also the best. There is a variety of theme, motive 
and technique in his stories which it is hard to excel. Suwbbanna is a 
long short story which Longinus would have called sublime. His Back 
from Hemakuta, The Last Days of the Poet and Wife of the Master show 
what depths of the human heart he can sound. Humour that is a Lam- 
bian blending of tears and smiles, satire that is so skilful that the knife is 
lost in the wound, fascinating lyricism, great wisdom and deep insight 
into the heart of the simple peasant as well the mystic, these have made 
and will make Masti one of the greatest short story writers in the country. 
(He is equally at home in philosophic stories like The Last Days of Sari 
Putra, patriotic stories like Vasumatti, historical stories like Rani of 
Nijagal and stories of folk life like Mosarina Mangamma.) ‘C. R.’ trans- 
lated one of his stories into English. Masti himself has issued _transla- 
tions of his own stories into English in four volumes. 


There is a whole galaxy of brilliant short story writers in Kannada 
today. K. Betigeri has given inimitable stories of village life. Gopala- 
Krishna Rao’s Golden Zone and other collections reveal rare humanity, 
wisdom and tenderness. Ananda has worked on a few inches of ivory— 
on the themes of love and friendship—but within these limits his art has 
attained perfection. Gorur in his Village Vignettes, Aesthetes of Our 
Village and other collections has almost given us an epic of feudalism in 
its transitional, rural aspects, an epic that is full of humour and pathos. 
Krishna Kumar in his Monkey's Procession and Life has produced stories 
of rare psychological subtlety and lyricism. H. P. Joshi’s art, as revealed 
in his stories, is of the suggestive and symbolic type. 


The women writers of this period have favoured the short story more 
than any other literary form. Of these, Mrs. Gouramma was a writer of 
genius whose contributions were cut short by premature death. Her ap- 
proach is mostly psychological. There are several other distinguished 
women story writers like Kalyanamma, Shyamala, Mrs. Karanth, Mrs. 
Jayalaxmi Srinivasan and others. 


Among writers who have made a name in other fields but have also 
contributed considerably to this form, mention may be made of D. R. 
Bendre with his stories of rare tenderness and wisdom, A. N.. Krishna 
Rao with his enthusiasm for a new social pattern, Mugali whose Dream 
Beloved is an intensive, romantic story-lyric, Rajaratnam with his Drops 
or short,—short stories and C. K. V. with his village-stories classically de- 
signed. 
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Kshirasagara and Shri Murthy are story-writers of distinction. The 
collections of L. Bendre and Kattimani (Caravan) sound a new note, 
that of a new social awareness with all its political implications present 
distinctly in the background. Several stories which have a bearing on the 
economic and political situation of the day are appearing in some of our 
journals. Collections like Peacock Plumes and Rainbow reveal the 
richness and diversity of the modern Kannada story, apart from numer- 
ous translations from other languages. Short stories of incident, charac- 
ter, sentiment, thought, atmosphere and psychology—all these are found 
in Kannada. Kulkund Siva Rao, V. Huyilgol, Naik and other young 
writers are widening the range of the Kannada short story. 


5. DRAMA 


Yakshaganas maintained the dramatic and histrionic tradition in Kar- 
natak without a break. The Puranic or legendary play held the stage in 
the beginning. The earlier productions in this line strike us by their 
quantity rather than quality. The demands of the popular theatre and 
the study were probably met for the first time by the plays of Garuda 
Sadasiva Rao like Paduka Pattabhisheka, Chouti Chandrama and others. 
Emboldened by his success, Sadasiva Rao also produced social plays like 
Vishama Vivaha and a historical play called Echchama Nayaka. 


The advent of the cinema has checked the growth in the drama in 
this direction. Though the popular theatre continues to exist, the later 
significant developments in drama have been mostly the concern of ama- 
teurs. The legendary play is seen at its best in works like C. N. Venka- 
tarmiah’s Mandodari, Kadengodlu’s Hidimba, V. Sitaramiah’s Sohrab and 
Rustum and H. P. Joshi’s Rajavallabha, in which there is an attempt at 
humanising and psychologising the theme. 


The historical play has mostly preserved its literary status. D. V. 
Gundappa’s Vidyaranya is modern in its planning and design, though 
traditional in form. Masti’s Talikote, dealing with the fall of the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, is a powerful tragedy on Shakespearean lines. Samsa’s 
Vigada Vikramaraya and Suguna Gambheera show him to be a first-rate 
dramatist, one who possessed Shakespeare’s poetic and dramatic appre- 
hension of character, plot and atmosphere. His premature death by 
suicide was a calamity for the Kannada theatre. 


The social play in North Kamatak began with Huyilgol’s Shikshna 
Sambhrama. It is a play charmingly written, though old-fashioned in 
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technique. Tirukara Pidugu (The Epidemic of Beggars), the one-act play 
of D. R. Bendre, the gifted poet, is the first example of the employment 
of refined, colloquial North-Karnatak Kannada in modern drama. He 
has also written a few other one-act plays giving pictures of contempo- 
rary social life, philosophic as in Goal, satirical as in Rakes and problem- 
probing as in Uddhara. 


The social play may be said to begin with T. P. Kailasam in all its 
realistic setting. Kailasam is a genius and his plays can be compared 
with the best in any language. His stay in England enabled him to give 
his plays a highly modernised technique and the classical rigour and 
severity of Ibsen. His subtle blending of realism and idealism, of hu- 
mour and satire, of lyric and dramatic movement and of the typical and 
individual in characterisation is indeed marvellous. His plays range from 
extremely clever parodies of old-fashioned plays like Shurpanakha 
through a scathing presentation of the evils in our educational, social, 
political and religious systems as in Tollu Gatti (Hollow and Solid), Poli 
Kitti (Truant Kitti), Home Rule and Who is in the wrong? to tragedies 
written in poetic prose in English, which are darker than night—like Pur- 
pose, Fulfilment and Karna. Adya is another leading dramatist. His art 
reaches its first characteristic expression in Harijanwara. His vaidya 
Raja and Daridra Narayana are magnificent in their satire and denuncia- 
tion. But there is little attention bestowed on plot-building or charac- 
terisation. The whole interest of the writing is concentrated in brilliant 
dialogue, dialogue which is a fine blending of realism, satire and fantasy. 
His one-act plays are even more lively. In plays like Ahalya and Nirut- 
tara Kumara he turns our legendary lore upside down in order to reveal 
modern social values. In others like Ashwa Medha (The Horse Scrifice ) 
and the Defeat of Yama, he uses it just to add a touch of fantasy to his 
satirical and humourous handling of contemporary problems. 


Karanth’s Garbhagudi (The Innermost Shrine) is a play indicting 
institutional religion in high-wrought rhetoric. His one-act plays like 
Dharma Sankata (Dilemma) and Fourth Devil deal with abnormal social 
abuses and are powerful. Mugali’s Namadhari is an interesting comedy 
satirising hankerers after New Year titles. He has also written historical 
one-act plays like Vijaya Samrajya and satirical ones like The Guest God. 
A. N. Krishna Rao has also written Ahuti, a full-length social play, and 
several one-act plays on mythological, historical, social and_ political 
themes, like Agraha and Jwalamukhi. They are an interesting expression 
of his indignation against social injustice and political confusion and 
some of them are marked by novelty of theme and excellent workman- 
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ship. Gokak’s Jananayaka (Leader of the People) is a full-length tra- 
gedy, Yugantara a comedy, and his Tulasi and Doctor of Literary Criti- 
cism one act-plays, the latter of which is a pleasant, satirical indictment 
of exaggeration and want of proportion in contemporary Kannada litera- 
ture. Kundagol, Setti, R. Sharma and a few others have also produced 
plays on contemporary themes. 


The verse-play is a refreshing branch of modern Kannada drama. B. M. 
Srikanthia’s Ashwatthaman is unique in that it is a sublime example of the 
Greek type of tragedy in Kannada. The scholar, the poet and the dama- 
tist in Srikanthia work in wonderful harmony in this play. The ancient 
Kannada diction of the play, the grace and propriety with which the 
ancient Indian story is fitted into the Greek pattern of plot as well 
as characterisation and, above all, the calm and serene way in which the 
poet’s own personality and philosophy of life throw an enchanting light 
over the whole, make it a landmark in Kannada literature. 


K. V. Raghavachar, one of Srikanthia’s pupils, has translated Anti- 
gone into Kannada from the original Greek and prefaced his translation 
with a learned disquisition on the Greek theatre. 


The blank verse play has also been popular with amateurs and with 
the reading public. Puttappa’s adaptations of Tempest and Hamlet and 
D. V. Gundappa’s Macbeth may be mentioned in this connection. It was 
in Puttappa’s Defeat of Yama, a one-act play, that blank verse was first 
used as a dramatic medium. Puttappa has written several other effec- 
tive one-act plays in blank verse, Maharatri, Kurukshetra and Shudra 
Tapaswi. Masti’s Yashodhara is an outstanding full-length play in this 
field. The blank verse of Shrinivasa Murthy’s Nagarika (Townsman) and 
Puranik’s Bhabhruvahana, also shows remarkable strength and energy. 
Mugali’s Pavana Pavaka (Sacred Fire) is a collection of verse-plays and 
Gokak’s Patana (Fall) and the The Way Unending are one-act plays in 
blank verse. 


The song-play is an equally remarkable feature of modern Kannada. 
Mastis Usha, Shanta and Savitri are one-act plays couched in poetic 
prose and introducing us to a gallery of charming heroines. But they 
also contain many fine songs. His Tirupani is a song-play with brief in- 
terludes in prose. Karanth’s Mukta Dwara is a philosophic, lyrical opera 
combining dance and song. His Somiya Bhagya is a tragic opera prob- 
ing wonderful depths of sadness and gloom. An elemental pity is made 
to inhere in the story of Somi, the star-crossed forest-girl. His Some- 
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body Said it is a comic opera satirising the irresponsibility of modern 
journalism. P. T. Narasimhachar’s Ahalya is a fascinating song-play and 
re-interpretation built on an ambitious pattern and the lyrical strains in 
it are charming. Gokak’s Mahashwetc is a masque in blank verse inter- 
spersed with songs. The one-act play is as outstanding a feature of 
of Kannada as the short story. Several of its exponents have been men- 
tioned already and the variety of its form and substance has been roughly 
indicated. Gopalakrishna Rao’s Kensington Park and Bharati’s Tapaswini 
are also notable. N. K. Kulkarni is one of the ablest amongst its younger 
exponents. His Bar Room, which is a skit on briefless pleaders has been 
immensely popular. His other plays reveal the same gentle humour and 
fantasy at work on various themes. Rajaratnam’s Gandugodali (Ruth- 
less Axe) is a powerful verse-play. Tengshe (also a fine story writer), 
Mansubdar, Kadengodlu, Vamana Bhat, Krishna Kumar, Beechi and others 
are among noted practitioners of the one-act play. Two plays are 
striking as indicating the socialistic approach,_Ramakant’s Kalki and 
Kumara Venkanna’s song-play on the awakening of India. 


6. BIOGRAPHY, AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND THE ESSAY 


Biography and autobiography have also come into their own in 
modem Kannada. There is classical biography as in D. V. Gundappa’s 
Gokhale and R. V. Jagirdar’s Kemal Pasha and romantic biography as in 
Puttappa’s Vivekananda. Books have also been written on Hitler and 
Stalin. There are biographies which are partly imaginative because the 
author has to work on limited material, like Shrinivasa Murthy’s Basavan- 
_nanavaru. C. K. Venkataramiah is a prominent writer in this field. His 

biographies of Prophet Mohamed and of the late Maharaja of Mysore 
are excellently written. Biographical sketches by Alur, Chidambaraia, 
‘Honnapurmath, Manjappa Hardekar, Neranga and others are also note- 
worthy. 


The Kannada autobiography is spiritual as in Madhura Chenna’s 
Prelude, Dark Night and Dawn, literary as in Rajaratnam’s Ten Years and 
aesthetic as in Gokak’s Rasa-nimishagalu (Moments of Vision). The diary 
or journal as a literary form is well illustrated by Gokak’s From Beyond 
the Seas and Aswathanarayana Rao’s The Price of Release. V. Sita- 
ramiah’s Pampa Yatre is a delightful contribution to the literature of 
travel. Gosavi’s accounts of his travel in India and Manvi’s Kannada 
Yatre are worthy of the tradition set by Pampa Yatre. 


_ The essay is another striking department of modem Kannada lite- 
rature. The history of the modern Kannada essay began, with the trea- 


——————————— 
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tise and the article. Pen-pictures or character-sketches have developed 
into an attractive genre. D. R. Bendre’s sketches of Alur and Manjappa 
set the tone in this field. §, Krishna Sharma has now made it peculiarly 
his own by giving vivid pen-pictures of literary men like D. R. Bendre 
and Kailasam, and of our great national leaders like the Mahatma, 
Nehru, Mrs. Naidu and others in books like Scions of the Race and 
Wardha Yatre. A brilliant and incisive style and great penetrative and 
interpretative power show him to be a gifted writer in this field. He has 
almost founded a new dynasty of style in modern Kannada prose. 
S. S. Malwad, Bharadwaj and others have also cultivated this type. 


The personal essay is found at its best in collections like Gossip and 
Flashes and Glimpses. V. Sitaramiah, M. G. Venkateshiah and D. R. 
Bendre were among the first to acclimatise this form in Kannada. 
D. R. Bendre’s essays are characteristic expression of his rare wis- 
dom humour and dialectical subtlety. Many of those mentioned in the 
section on poetry have written personal essays. An outstanding collection 
is A. N. Murthy Rao’s Day-Dreams which exhibits the playful insight of 
Lamb and the comprehensiveness of Hazlitt. Narayan Bhat’s Kodanda’s 
Lectures and N. K. Kulkarnis Mungal-putige are also delightful. 
Vadappi and Gadagkar have also written interesting essays. 


The descriptive essay is seen at its best in Puttappa’s Pictures of Sah- 
yadri and the narrative essay in P. T. Narasimhachar’s Feeling-Pictures. 
P. Ramanand and Rishi have also given us humorous essays of the nar- 
rative type. The satirical essay is illustrated eminently in the pages of 
Adya’s Rutu-Samhara and other collections. They reveal the impact of 
a modern mind on the feudal relics and other anomalies in our society. 
The epistolary essay has appeared occasionally in journals—as in Gokak’s 
Vanamali's Letters and N. K. Kulkarni’s Letters. Essays on places which 
are a blend of history, geography and cultural survey, have been culti- 
vated by Gokak, Venkatasetti and others and published in a volume 
called Modern Karnatak. 


Literary criticism is well cultivated in Kannada and has quite a 
significant future. It is mainly an attempt at defining the creed of the 
new movement, at interpreting the vast treasures of ancient Kannada 
literature, searching for inspiration in new quarters and synthesising the 
old and the new. A desire to interpret the ideals of western literature 
and to arrive at a synthesis of the east and west animates the critical 
writings of B. M. Srikanthia, Masti, D. V. Gundappa, D. R. Bendre, 
S. V. Ranganna, V. Sitaramaiah, Gokak, V. M. Inamdar, Adiga, S. R. 
Ekkundi, Ramachandra Sharma and others. 


Wardha-yatre Mungal-putige 
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It cannot be claimed that modern Kannada literature has carried 
sensation into the heart of all knowledge or that it has sounded all the 
depths of the human heart. But it can be claimed that the literary heri- 
tage of nearly 1500 years is now being re-interpreted and that a new 
literature is springing up on these foundations. Again, a sense of the 
glory of our heritage is there only to strengthen our consciousness of the 
living present, the freedom struggle, the advent of Independence, the 
evolution of a democratic republic and the living unity persisting in the 
midst of a multitudinous variety, which is modern India. The West 
with its gift of science and reason, its worship of the individual and its 
intensive exploration of the individual and social consciousness has re- 
awakened us to the need for an integral philosophy, the ancient synthe- 
sis which threw a bridge between Heaven and Earth, and Spirit and 
Matter. It is towards proving such a synthesis on our pulses that our 
literature is evolving today, as everywhere else in India, however hesi- 
tant its beginnings and however frequent its shift of emphasis from one 
extreme to the other in individual aesthetic adventures. The Kannada 
public is not yet sufficiently aware of the implications of the new lite- 
rature growing in its midst. But when it grows conscious of this trea- 
sure, it will be grateful for this radiant expression of the new dawn pro- 
mising a glorious day. 
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S. V. Ranganna 


_ PMow. Beg,cd aedword) ered, | 
Rowson women Foe, | TIAA, | 
~  a@obhd Moo waddor il - 


Tll give you a song; give me one in return. What 
Kempanna, the youth from Ganjam, sings, sticks in the 
heart like a stake. 


HE “folk of Karmataka” rises before my imagination as one entity em- 

bodied in two persons: the female making the hand-millstone go 
round and round, and the male pushing the ox-drawn plough to and fro. 
He does not sing as he toils and moils through the live-long day. When 
the urgent quantum of labour is over, when the silver moon shines full, 
he will join a band of jocund dancers, sway and swing and shout and wave 
his kerchief overhead, ecstatically responsive to the simple timing of the 
Harijan tabor; or he will participate in the lively rural carol, moving with 
care and grace, singing the refrain in chorus; and crossing two little 
sticks in rhythmic partnership with the rest of the chosen party. She, 
on the contrary, chants invariably at her task; she has to, lest her over- 
wrought heart should break. In the very early hours ere dawn, tristich 
(tripadi) follows tristich, in a seemingly monotonous succession, high- 
pitched, plaintive and curiously fascinating. What does she sing? We 
can easily tell. Perhaps she sings of the burdensome round of her diur- 
nal duties under the Argus-eyed surveillance of a mother-in-law, that 
never-to-be-placated spirit incarnate of India that is undoubtedly 
passing : 


©3,co8. hSoinn edsso, Norge | 
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In my mother-in-law’s household brass dinner plates are 
sixty in number. Il scrub and wash: until all of them 
shine clean and bright; please don’t chide me, madam 
mother-in-law. Let me tell you, however, my own 
people * have been looking after me as if I was a 
necklace of pearls. 


A grim old Kannada proverb snubs: “Bikki bikki attare bessuvakallu 
tirugeetaP” (Does your sobbing cry make the millstone tun?) Or, 
perhaps, she describes the mingled pleasure and pain caused by casual 
bickerings with her lord and master : 


Noe wows wn¢e noe Sea on | 
Yomss® Ved 28m on | &OBw8o33 | 
Nona, AA BOD ort I 


Friction between husband and wife is nothing other 

than the rubbing of a paste of sandalwood on your 

body. It is like the showers of water poured on the 

holy ‘lingam;’ and. like whe aap in high flood rush- 
«ng: briskly forward? 7 


For with a guileless fervid faith she holds her spouse unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable : : 


DED H2eand SyRo 509 | 
a9 “gaeads Biges | dood | 
ALQS FeOad Asoged il 


Search here, there and everywhere, you will find none 
to equal my good lord. Are they his teeth that I see. 
No, they are corals. As my good lord’s prattle falls into 
-my ears, I grow peaceful and assured. 


Often does she recollect the impassioned scene when she left her parent's 
roof in order to enter a new household. She sees the mother stirred 
from the depths of her nature and overwhelmed, weeping, laughing, 
talking, giving advice, moving hither and thither in excitement, and doing 


all. things at once : 


© The familiar Kannada vocable of three sounds, “ta-va-ru,” signifying the closely 
- united and happy family into which one is fortunately born and of which one con- 
- tinues to be a beloved member, wherever one may be, is as translatable as it is 


ineffable ! 
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Boerowd Baermd Bor co qotsyo | 
smd Soe@ soe essoe owed, | 
wHAoN8, aA 90008 Il 


I bid her go; she doesn’t budge. She refuses to cross 
the threshold. She gazes and gazes at my face and 
keeps weeping. How can I send my darling baby to 
her mother-in-law’s establishment ? 


Her heart goes out to her father, bowed by the heaviness of parting and 
made mute by grief : 


CeO), 3,9 FPO Be9.cA Ded Sow | 
Ae, AG Bs Somes | BESS, | 
TED, mPoW BOonges il * 


When the daughters departed after their wedding, the 
father’s eyes got filled with water. Hiding his face be- 
hind the cover of his small upper cloth, he sighed : “Oh, 
the agony of bearing female children !” 


She has no misgivings about their sending her brother to fetch her home 
for the grand annual feast. Her brother must come, for social formali- 
ties have to be observed, though her parent’s place is the Banaras of her 


pilgrimage : 


SIdET BACNOF YAMo0BW OAvwew* | 
BWA3,8 DOO BSdodd | BAodnn | 
Fd Bose BBO, T 


Many, many days does it take to go to Banaras. It is 
only an hour’s journey to my parents’ place. There, at 
home, sits my Banaras, the mother who bore me. 


Yes, she will go, with her little son. Sweet thoughts and pretty emo- 
tions flow through her being as her mind lingers lovingly over the bed 
where her son is sleeping. She exclaims : 

* It would be a profitable exercise in literary criticism. to compare this “tripadi” with 
the well-known “vritta” (four-lined stanza) of Kalidasa in the IV Act of Shakuntalam. 
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BHA QB Dan wenesF odsose | 
AOE FoR, 8 BOON | sand | 
Wess MOO AROwod) | 


Who needs a fan in the house that has a little child ? 
Let the dear little pet gambol inside and outside: cool 


breezes will blow and refresh the inmates. 
The topic naturally whips her up and lifts her to the heights of poetry : 


O93 FoBd SBoho TI80 PBodinon 
BBB) MeDSANVoON | FB Cb 
330 z, Com weosnor | 


When my darling cries, his lips appear to be coral 
sprouts; his tiny brows resemble the tender leaves of the 
neem trees. And the flash of his eyes burns like the 
falchion in Shiva’s hand. 


She considers herself lucky: God has not cursed her with childlessness; 
and He is keeping her parents in health and wealth. What a misfortune 
for a married girl to lose her mother! And no less, if her elder brother 
were to give his heart away to an arrogant young lady! A cry of alarm 
and admonition breaks out from her lips : 


S00 Aesd089 COED), Seed FoeL9L9 03d, ) 
DeBes FeO SRohso 1 was | 
SOowedrow woe, Ge Il 


Do reject, oh my dear brother, a maid from the Eastern 
land. She will not withdraw her stretched-out legs. 


Will she ever in the fear of the censure of her neighbours ? 
Has not this hortatory call been expressed by the scandalised neighbour- 
hood time and again? 


Moe Aesd OR eT TOA BG | 
— BHOR «dg, 33 BOSD 1 09 VF | 
howe aod, wAoOo i 
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Ho, you girl from the East, be quick with the ragi. The 
seed-drill is set on the furrow in the field; and your 
husband stands waiting in the sun: 


First and last, she prays to the great gods of the Hindu pantheon, to the 
powerful local deities, and to the saintly elders and other people worthy 
of reverence. Nor is the millstone forgotten; to it she gives her warmest 
thanks. Has it not been her kind-hearted and extremely patient confi- 
dante, into whose faithful bosom she has poured, day in and day out, 
her delights and vexations, her hopes and joys, her low-voiced regrets, 
half-smothered complaints, and faint expressions of disgust and weari- 
ness P ) 


Kolata, a group dance with small batons, easily takes the lead among 
the several varieties of men’s volkdichtung. Since it exhibits a skilful 
synthesis of music, poetry and choreography, it always becomes specta- 
cular and rightly too. Six, eight, ten or twelve strong men. constitute 
the initiated circle, each holding a pair of wiry little sticks, some of which 
may have little globes of brass attached to.them. The . choryphaeus 
usually wears anklets of thick cloth on which are strung dozens of those 
jingling beads. -He begins with a customary appeal to the all-powerful 
elephant-headed god, Ganesha, thus : . 


_8dm2 devo, Mewes assy, | 
BOLOHCRHO Fortine Neopoowos vr: 


We bow humbly to you, Lord Ganesha. Be gracious 
and protect us, Lord ‘Ganesha ! 


Or with more flourish, thus : 


MNOBY Teoooes Belo coee 9 | 
NOF Oo WBaw Bd? Wows I 
TIN DS, TNs, Gyse9 goes £080 £0 | 


Cyoeds eds wos neowe, I 


Salutation to Ganesha! ‘Lo He comes augustly | 
dancing and blessing. us with splendid. music! . _ _ 


The opening words are repeated again and ‘again by the éntire band, 
8 they perform involutions and evolutions according to: patterns of artis- 
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tic geometry, the sticks touching and patting one another-in synchronism 
and symmetry. The leader sings the staves of the song, raising his well- 
trained herald voice above the piercing rattle of wood, the muzzy tinkle 
of bits of metal and the united thud of stamping feet. Swift and slow, 
fast and very fast the dancers move, admonished by their stern and hefty 
leader as well as encouraged by the enraptured spectators. The refrains 
of these compositions are arresting in their simple melody and smooth 
flow, though they contain but the protracted iteration of a word or are 
made up of sounds which carry little or no meaning. Listen to these 
concatenations : 


FCO Dw, Fed wWH2,0 | 

FOO FASS, Foro Foes i 
FICO) Foess Foes il 

BI) SOWA, Awe 300A SvpowT, wwe | 
TPOWD, HE Sod SVD, Ne rT 


AND, GIOBow, ALA, ero | 

AQ, TeOA,00, AQ, oo Il 

WS Wa WS WS BoBose9, \ eg 
As AS 2028 BRON I . 


BoD2,A G22 ZF Ad ona 
3F Qt 3F 
Sonsad som Faw een eer | 


ATO e AVY, cow ARToEoSes WS | 
DOA DoIHEossoe HQ, Toes I 


wowmoedme woBs, Boe WG € | 
ode, Coss Foow2dwe Il 
Dosdoe ASSOSdoe AV,O08, Ossie Md. OQAAKeE II 


2 8B, 252, 8 2 FO, 0080 290378 | 
(wb2,8 wearer Foes 
~ Bapo Zodemod sows sodenod il 


The themes thus vigorously celebrated display a miscellany of moods, from 
sincere piety to rude mirth, from full-fed complacency to black disgruntle- 
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ment, from admiration of brave deeds to plain vituperation, from true love 
to naked fleshliness. 


The fall of Vijayanagar is lamented : 


CoG BoPd. FAB | ow ova | 

Hose,wh s73 de Il 
Boyes SOPFOR BaHod soed | 
Hoga Browa,o MoHeod Il 


Useless wretches blabbed carelessly at the fair in Ujjain 
and betrayed secrets to the damned Turks. Thus did 
they destroy Hampi. 


A hunter is praised : 


383, Oo £0 383, 0G,089 FO 383, | 

wt},coc BoAD, Fevo,s SHFmee3 Sew Il 
weoindos dao doo FO &BAD | 
FO BONG FOowBIsa AOsod) ano, Il 


With your short tight trousers and coloured waistband, 
with your palms coated with red earth, you appear to 
be a champion wrestler, and blaze like ten million suns. 
Going out to hunt, flourishing a lance in your hand, you 
slew ten million tigers. Who can approach you? 


A chieftain’s heroism is applauded : 


MOBRLT AWOO wSNR BoBasren | 
Hes Bot BaAend | Fowdsos BaAen | 
Towa Sed Sahex il 


Through the narrow pass of Sundanur the hero took his 
army; he made the double kettle-drum beat and the bell- 
metal horn blow; he led the host riding in a bell-metal 
chariot. 


__A love-lorn woman bemoans her lover’s absence : 
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Sonne, 3F wd | Someyaedoso 
BT | B¥Oons WAodorod Il 
BowWWON wed so0e> 
SWB | Mowe, JyAeds 


Why does my lover tarry? A whole month has gone 
by. Moonlight oppresses me like solar heat. My gar- 
land of plump jasmine is broken to pieces; I eat food, 
but I am wasting away. 


The wicked persistance of a rural Don Juan is described : 


BMCAMETIOO FodRosos | MAG Joser il 

BAN ABN goddosd | H2d0d Hosea Il 
-88n ABR MARSoAW | F sdosong II 

WT" WOOAYD ACH WBA | Boe#oe Dod sadevososil 


Pll watch and waylay you, says he. I won't be yours, 
say I. Ill buy you bracelets and trinkets, says he. I 
don’t want them, say I. I won't wear your bracelets 
or trinkets, my wrist will not turn, say I. Ill not come 
to you; youll not let me alone, say I. Ill watch and 
waylay you, says he. 


Fun and raillery, though unrefined, are not so plentiful as we could wish, 
and may, for that very reason, seem specially attractive. A riddle is 
proposed and answered : 


aod 73,835 SES | Sodsa,dd esos | TA BISEG Tl 
deTon BokIo, edo | Aco wespeds | 
Qedo WAS Tomo FY Sowmed Il 
Heder Boo,edo | Aeoo# wPrsoew | 
edo 208 8 FB Rowen I 
MB), D8, dead 


Lady, give me the answer, witty coquette, give me the 
answer. What is it that gets born in water, and grows 
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in water, but screams, ‘I am lost if water touches me?” 
It gets born in water and grows in water; but screams 
“am lost if water touches me!’ The answer is, salt; isn't 


it so? 


Rustic audiences would roar with laughter on hearing this rare bit : 


MOL, $ Oa, & 2039, & ee, 8% \ 
oe Vd, 0B, gore, Il 
AedwoW2, Bow, 03, eA | ms 
FOOD, WE,A | 
CVODT™ 29, WO, HE 80,5, I 


I will not beat you, I will not blame you, my madam 
wifey; why do you grow angry? Il wash your’ sari, 
if you command; I'll even fall at your feet. Please do 
not flog me, my lady! 


Puns are frequently employed to provoke merriment : 


250078 %, 08, toe o74 TOOT, | 
202), 071 Aedos AYOY, Mood, Il 

_nson FFG, civdon sooorng, | 
soso Aedoso AGOH, Pos FI 
wWEModon F083, erAsA ToOF0g, | 


Aanoeen Aed AOR, Noor, i 


‘I gave my hand to one, my leg to another, and doffed 
my sari to the third, teases the wife. Who are the 
three, you foul woman? asks the irate husband. The 
wife laughingly replies : the bangle-seller, the goldsmith 
and the washerman. 


My collection has an excellent piece, presented as the report, made by 
the culprits themselves, of the sound thrashing and ignominious flight 
which fell to their lot when they were stealing grain from a ripe grass 
field and the owner caught them in the act. They leave their couches at 
dawn; pacify their hunger with cooked ragi flour and curds; and steal 
into a field outside the village. They cut a quantity of tall ripe grass 
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bearing precious grain and make up a big bundle. Lo, the farmer sees 
them. He means business, and proceeds solemnly about it. Pulling out 
a thick stalk he strides to where the poor creatures are cowering, he 
drubs them till his arms tire, and then allows them to run helter skelter. 
The episode as rendered by the dancers develops a vivacity which bor- 
ders upon glee. The petty, foiled thieves become magnified into healthy 
sportsmen who can smile under a crushing defeat and into men of real 
good humour who can take a joke though it hurts them. 


There are numerous verse narratives to which the title “Lalvani” 
is indifferently applied. Some of them are based on actual occurrences 
and correspond to the British ballads and to the Russian byliny. Popu- 
lar examples of this type are: “Periyapatnada Jagala” (The Skirmish at 
Periyapatna); “Tippu Sultan Patana” (The Death of Tippu Sultan); and 
“Sarjappa Naikana Adaudi” (The Ravages of Sarjappa Naik). But the 
Kannada ballad is not exclusively or even largely martial. For any out- 
standing event, factual or concocted, of private interest or public im- 
portance, concerning a local cowherd or the governor of a hill fortress, 
a railway accident or the first series of inoculations against bubonic 
plague, might be mixed with the ready-made material of the supersti- 
tious and the miraculous and the equally ready-made tricks and tropes 
of “literary” embellishment, and shaped into a historical folk tale. The 
professional minstrel has always had a hoard of these ballads in his head. 
By the by, the ancient Greek rhapsodist, the Scandinavian scop, the 
mediaeval French troubadour and the German meistersinger have pro- 
bably no heirs. But the Kannada reciter, with his “Dabbu” or “Kada” 
(a flat circular drum) is still alive and quite active, and all too ready 
to oblige. Many of the ballads are long-winded, wooden, stale and 
generally lacking in art. But here and there we come across passages 
which strike us into tongue-tied wonder by their heroic majesty, search- 
ing pathos, sureness of diction or concentrated brevity. There is a ballad 
of thirty lines on the single-handed slaying of a man-eating tiger over the 
height of whose holophrastic workmanship I could crow in triumphant 
connoisseur discovery right in the manner of Sir Philip Sidney and 
Joseph Addison. Disproportionately other worldly metaphysic has been 
the disease of India; deliberate preachification, its disfiguring symptom. 
It laid its icy hand equally on the written lucubrations. of the learned and 
on the oral outpourings of the commonalty. Scores of lavanis called 
“tattwas” bear that stamp: . To a lover of poetry they are apt to appear 
at first sight fiercely cynical in their tone, dismally didactic in their in- 
tention and fatuously imitative in their method.. They are not so for- 
bidding when we look at them again. They certainly are bundles of 
hay; but the undeterred seeker may ‘find in them needles of gold. Spe- 
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cial attention has to be directed to the “Rangu Lavani” or Lurid Ballad. 
Ballads belonging to this order have brought unjust opprobrium to the 
genre itself. The judicious must not, however, ignore a significant dis- 
tinction. Are these ballads dedicated to a shameless revelry in lasci- 
viousness, or do they merely reflect a spontaneous, frank and semi-pri- 
mitive eroticism? Are they the quick and unvarnished expression of a 
natural, unpremeditated though pagan appetite, or are they anthems con- 
structed to pay homage to the almighty goddess Libidinosity ? That is the 


question. The ballad beginning 


7S, TV, 0HS Foes 28 | 
agA Baemos dew Il 

OB, 8owo AT, O39 OAD | 
Domo soso Yew Il 


Soft damsel of youthful years, whither are you wend- 
ing? I saw you; and my heart was plundered. Stop, 
and speak to me. 


May be outspoken, but it is not indecent; for indecency is unquotable. 
The ballad beginning 


wed Fee shwo@ DodWso Tod | 
Aw. BoBons Cpnoes Foes 230 Il 


may be so indelicate as to be fit only for hirsute men’s consumption; but 
it is not pornographic because it has no prurience. As a matter of fact, 
schools of wrestling have been the treasury of such ballads; in them 
ballad-singing contests have occasionally incited the rival groups, some- 
times known as “Thura” and “Kalgi,” to fisticuffs. Let us discriminate. 
Is it equitable to thrust the sentence of impiety on the balladist who cuts 
this joke on Ganesh. 


NEIS03d Dan Bev now} Sr& wave» | 
33,072,3 OA sees DOososn Il 

PASS BAY wBd. DoooAsg | 
Badsotiso Gad drow. #3 wo on i 
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Returning from a hearty dinner at his good hosts’ 
he shook, lost his balance and fell down on the road. 
With a loud report his belly split open; and all the jag- 
gery broth he had drunk flowed out, as though a huge 
tank had burst its bund. 


Is it correct to condemn the folk bard who makes the goddess Gowri a 
shrew, railing at and threatening her consort Shiva, thus ? 


WaA Wo Asoood woheOo WEDS) | 
*IOITAGD 8B Oo WHO, sOdr, 7 | 
WOOLOMAGD wWoeWewPo Il 


Bend your pate and enter, Mister Siva, lest you should 
knock against the top of the door, and lose the few teeth 
remaining in your mouth. Take heed of my word: you 
must drop the girl sitting on your head on the ground 
outside before you can come in! 


The biggest and most elaborate entertainment that the entire vil- 
lage community looks forward to is of course the seasonal production 
of a miracle play. Its many-faceted dignity is conspicuously evident in 
the plurality of designation it alone boasts. One part of Karnataka calls 
it “Bayalata” (Drama presented in the Open); another honours it with 
the appellation, “Dashavatara” (The Ten Incarmations); it was once styled 
“Karibhantana Kalaga” (Fight of the Black Warrior). It has been sneer- 
ed at by being described as “Dombi Dasara Kunita” (Antics of Masked 
Rioters). Perhaps it was to this form of folk literature that the poet- 
pedant referred when he spoke of “Beerana Kathe” (Tale of Beera). 
The accepted sobriquet is “Yaksha Gana” (Songs of the Demi-gods). 
Judged by strict standards of appropriateness, beauty and harmony, the 
species may neither gratify nor rise to a respectable seat. The doings of 
old epic heroes and demi-gods combine crudely to form a tame so-called 
plot. All unities get broken beyond repair. Passions are torn to tatters. 
Characterisation knows little of the laws of literary probability or imagi- 
native logic and cares less. Farce in cap and bells clasps the horny paw 
of melodrama; Pathos embraces Bathos. Dramatic Illusion is constrain- 
ed to foot it with vulgar Realism. Bombast spices the speeches; violence 
dominates the dances; loud monotony runs through the background music. 
Nevertheless, these defects cannot take away from the massive value and 
fundamental importance of “Yakshagana.” As a commentary on the rural 
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way of life, it is far more comprehensive, trustworthy and illuminating 
than any other form of folk literature. Here is a robust proof of the 
fact that ethnology and folkloristics may achieve next to nothing if they, 
by inadvertence, get separated and ‘wander each by itself. 


Who is there with soul so denaturised that he loves not a story ? 
Scores of stories, short, medium and long, must the folk have had to 
provide both refreshment and edification. Anecdotes, fables, apologues, 
mysteries, fairy tales like the German “marchen,” romances like those of 
the Middle Ages of Europe: none of the kinds has been absent or scarce 
in Karnataka. Organised attempts have yet to be made to collect them 
from authentic sources, and edit them with scientific vigilance. We 
would then have delightful human documents to derive inspiration from. 
When shall we get a Kannada Grimm and a Kannada Cecil Sharp ? 


If the proverbs of the people are cleansed of the encrustation of 
sophistication and presented in their genuine garb, they would form a 
fruitful study. “Rayanige rajya bandare ragi beesodu tappeete ?” (Some 
body we know may receive a kingdom; but are we exempted from 
grinding ragi at the millstone?) Nammakki namma seragige kattittidane 
Devaru” (God has given us our share of food securely tied to the top end 
of our clothing). “Yava hottige eno!” (Who knows what may happen 
at any moment?) “Ere nambideyo dore nambideyo P” (Would you de- 
pend on your soil or your sovereign?) I venture to suggest that these 
let us into the spirit of pensive melancholy, mild contentment, patient 
acceptance of toil, and sense of independence and self-respect character- 
istic of the common people of Karnataka. 


I had thought to have let in some of all professions, the shepherd, 
the forester, the marine worker, the bricklayer, the blacksmith, the itenre- 
rant hawker, the priestly mendicant, and some of all activities, children 
at their play, women going through the ceremonial rites, and men in 
various holiday or festive postures. But limitations of space are a wet 
blanket on surplus enthusiasm. All the same, I must allow the driver of 
the double bullock cart, probably the most romantic figure in the rustic 
galaxy, to make his bow, sing a couple of catches and retire ! 


BBM BoxwoG BeBosimed. BAoadon | 
BOedy Sedo wes, 1 ad woe | 
PON FOIA BOTS Il 
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Oxen are fitted to the new cart; the driver is doughty. 
Prick up your ears and hear, O Bull god! This your 
cart will with. its motion, shake the good earth into 
shudders. 


S03,3 Faews Svo07i,O asFoow | 
Boog ¢do BBS Sooriea, | 8,3, 
FO 3, 9d APTA Il 


Between forefingers you twirl a whip set with pearls. 
Given the van your cart leads the caravan, Muganna. 
Oh yes, your bullocks are worthy; they will trippingly 
tread the terrible descent of mount Kalhatti. 


As the carts roll onwards, the driver sings on this, that and the other 
things, some of his companions punctuating his recital with prolonged 
shouts of “Ke, ho.” 


The verses quoted in the monograph illustrate to some extent the 
distinguishing features of the quiet, unambitious and haunting beauty 
of the folk literature of Karnataka. Much of it derives from alliteration 
and effortlessly repeated internal rhyming. Subtle assonance makes itself 
felt now and then. Simile and metaphor, irony, playful badinage and 
hyperbole are always apt, fresh and rousing; they are also organic and 
under control. With his deft-down-to-earth touches, the poet is able to 
produce concrete and lovely images which go home to the heart. It is 
impossible to devise a definition of poetry that would exclude his effu- 
sions. This folk literature, though it is unavoidably regional and based 
on limited experience of life, not only offers many a piece of shrewd 
worldly wisdom, but also opens a window to profound philosophy and 
essential religion. I should like to isolate the attitude of what the an- 
cient Greeks called “sophrosyne” (nothing too much; just moderation) 
and the attitude of liberal-minded tolerance, for which there seems to 
be no name beyond the frontiers of India, and emphasise them as the 
heart and soul and sweet vermilion mark on the forehead of Mother 


Karnataka. 


Some types of folk-song, while twinkling pretty like the butterfly, 
are yet frail and fleeting like the butterfly. The carols of the shanty-boys 
who worked in the woods of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota have 
disappeared from the face of the earth. The “fore-bitters” of the British 
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Royal Navy and the “chanty” of the Merchant Navy seem to have been 
replaced by the “sing-song,” which is looked down upon by conservative 
‘tars’ as “the melodious obscenities of the Music Hall.” This, they say, 
is owing to the dawn of the age of steel and electricity, allergic to song 
and story and slavish to brute mechanical drudgery. What we have to 
be afraid of in Karnataka is the spread of sophistication and artificiality 
from the big towns to the small villages. They may, if effective pro- 
phylactics are not applied, destroy the roots of our real folk literature. 
We shall wait and see, without giving up the hope that folk literature 
may for ever live and help us in the arduous task of enjoying as well as 
enduring life. 
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THE KANNADA THEATRE 
Adya Rangacharya 


The Kannada Theatre shows three distinctive features : 
1) It is as old as, if not older than, Kannada literature; 


2) From the very beginning, it has been essentially a people’s art 
and 


3) Till now its study has not claimed the attentions of any research 
~ student. 


ANNADA literature is more than one thousand years old. The first 

available literary work belongs to the ninth century A.D. The style 
and the pedantic quality of this work clearly suggests that, for centuries 
before that, literary works must have been written. And then there are 
inscriptions of the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. which too show a highly 
evolved and poetic style. We have classical epics, lives of saints (tirt- 
hankaras) in prose, stories from Panchatantra, and poetical works on 
subjects like mathematics. As we progress through centuries, we come 
across a variety of metres like Sangatya, Tripadi, Shatpadi, etc. From the 
12th and 13th centuries we get a style of prose which is simple yet full 
of meaning—the style of the Vacanas; this same style is set to music in 
the songs of saints (Dasas). Kannada literature, from early days, thus 
grew from strength to strength, rich and varied. It is all the more 
curious, therefore, that only dramatic literature should be conspicuous by 
its absence. The first drama, available in Kannada, belongs to the end 
of the 17th century A.D. and that drama too is no more than the image 
of a Sanskrit drama:by Shri Harsha called Ratnavali. The name in its 
Kannada version was Mitravinda-Govinda, .a title which almost suggests 
thatthe writer arty ee ese pips as felon not t ignorant + ot any, sort 
of dramatie talent. © ~~~ 


Sdngatya, Ratnavali. Mitravinda Govinda 
K 11 
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It is quite likely that one could justifiably conclude from the fore- 
going, that drama in Kannada originated as late as the 16th or 17th century 
and was inspired from Sanskrit. Such a conclusion would be incorrect 
for various reasons. For one thing, by the 16th or 17th century A.D. 
Sanskrit Drama was too dead to inspire any other literature. For another, 
drama does not, and should not, mean only written drama. Sanskrit 
dramas were highly literary and, prcbably (if at all), they were pro- 
duced before an audience whom Kalidasa describes as “Santah’ or ‘Vid- 
wansah’. Plays of this style could not have been popular, in the literal 
sense of the word. At the same time, it could not be said that ordinary 
people were not interested in the Theatre as a means of social entertain- 
ment. References to pantomimes and doll-shows in works as early as the 
12th century prove the existence of a Theatre which catered to what 
were then called “lower classes”. As a matter of fact, from the Ashokan 
inscriptions we find that such public entertainments (Samajas) were 
not encouraged. But if drama were a people’s art, no law could des- 
troy it. And so, from the days of the Ramayana and Mahabharata epics, 
dramatic representation took a definite shape. 


These two epics brought out a revolution in the art of drama. If, 
till now, dramatic entertainments were such as deserved discouragement 
from a Preacher-King like Ashoka, now dramas were turned into an in- 
strument of entertainment and instruction. Stories from Ramayana and 
Mahabharata, stories like those of king Harishchandra, not only gave 
pleasure but taught the audience about the right way of living. If, with 
other people, these stories were recited as poems, the Kannada people 
represented them on the stage. The text would be sung by a ‘devotee’ 
(Bhagavata) and a commentary on it, so to say, was conveyed through 
the dialogue of the actors. This was the earliest form of Kannada drama 
and these shows, for the reason suggested above, came to be known as 
“Bhagavatara ata”—a Bhagvata show. (In a letter written to the present 
writer on 25-3-1944, the late Shri Mudavidu Krishnarao agreed with this 
interpretation of the origin of the term Bhagavatara ata). The same 
style of dramatic representation, for some other reasons, came to be 
known as Yaksagana in South Kannada district. Sometimes, and in cer- 
tain regions, these earlier shows were called as “bayala atas” — open-air 
shows, perhaps to distinguish them from recitations within the four walls 
of a temple. 


PART OF PEOPLE'S CULTURE 


Dramatic shows formed a regular part of people’s culture. It is not 
easy to understand this statement by readers of today when dramas are 


“Vidwansah’’ “‘Samajas Bhagavatara-ata Yaksagana Ata 
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either a means of livelihood or of cultural propaganda. Dramas, in the 
early days, were almost a kind of fixed features for certain festivities. 
It must be remembered that a village community in those days was main- 
ly an agricultural Society. There was a season for tilling and ploughing 
the land followed by rains and sowing. And then came a time when the 
tiller had to wait for the harvest. These were the days which were 
mainly spent in his fields to protect them from birds or wild animals. But 
even then, once the yield of his labour showed definite promise, the far- 
mer was in a happier mood. These were the days between Dasara and 
Diwali, when many a pantomime show was held wherein the farmer 
worshipped and honoured the tools of his productions from his plough 
to his live stock. It is interesting to note that Dasara and Diwali were 
occasions on which only pantomime shows were exhibited in some sort 
of a procession or celebration. This was no time for public performances, as 
the farmer was not still free. But the time of the pantomime was the time 
for choosing a cast and fixing up a show in due time. These illiterary vil- 
lage enthusiasts had their own way of learning their parts and, by the 
time the harvests were brought home, the entire cast would be ready 
and prepared in their roles. It was the elders who chose the play and 
allotted the parts; It was a kind of a contribution on the part of a family 
if their boy took a role in the play. The performance, as finally carried 
out, was the co-operative achievement of the entire village—from the 
carpenter who put up the raised platform to the village landlord who 
supplied, on temporary loan, costly dresses for kings and queens. Every 
villager could think that the play was his own and so his enjoyment of it 
was all the greater. It was not unusual to find healthy rivalry between 
neighbouring villages in putting up a better show. 


This was the traditional Kannada Theatre from the early days. As 
shown above, dramatic performances formed a regular part of the social 
and cultural life of the people. They had worked and laboured on the 
soil; they had done all that could be done to induce Mother Earth to 
yield the food they deserved; and now they brought home the rich yields 
of their labour. The sense of honest labour well rewarded, the sense of 
thankful pride in an achievement, the sense of security till the next har- 
vest, the happy recognition of co-operative efforts—all this and many an 
other sense of social consciousness found expression in a dramatic per- 
formance. No wonder the village audience cheerfully enjoyed this 
luxury for full twelve hours of the night. Every one was there deter- 
mined to enjoy. It is not difficult to imagine that, in due course, like 
every other indigenous craft, histrionic art too developed as a family 
monopoly. 
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It was one such troupe that visited Sangli in the middle of the 19th 
century. Though the Chief and his officers were Maharashtrians, the 
Kannada performance was enjoyed by one and all. The chief of Sangli 
was so impressed that he asked some Maharashtrians to get up a troupe 
together and to exhibit a show in Marathi. 


That was the beginning of the Maharashtrian Stage. 


cd * ag 


This is not the place to trace the development of Marathi stage. 
But it must be said here that, from this time onwards, not only the Kar- 
natak stage but even the traditional village theatre of ours, under the 
influence of Marathi stage, took a wrong turn and moved fast towards 
decay and deterioration. Professional dramatic troupes which came into 
existence in Maharashtra gradually set the fashion and the poor villagers 
did not take long to give up their traditional ways and take to imitation 
of Marathi productions. The success of Marathi professional troupes 
encouraged the rise of similar troupes, but with neither training nor 
guidance, in Karnatak. It was not long before the villagers preferred 
to flock to a “company show” rather than have their own. Village 
Theatre ceased to exist. 


Other changes, in the meanwhile, were going on in the life of the Kan- 
nada people. A new class of English educated literates was forming it- 
self with a newly awakened sense of self-consciousness. In the world of 
drama, two results followed in the wake of this self-consciousness: One 
was the deliberate attempt of Kannada writers to translate plays from 
Sanskrit and English into Kannada, and the other was the rise of amateur 
activities. Sanskrit plays like Shakuntala, Ratnavali, Uttara Rama-Chari- 
tam and others were rendered into Kannada. One such rendering by 
the late Shri Sheshagirirao Turmari was prepared into a stage-version by 
substituting songs for verses (many of these tunes were later adopted 
into his Marathi plays by the late Shri Annasaheb Kirloskar). This Kan- 
nada Shakuntala inspired a band of young amateurs from Dharwar to 
form a troupe called ‘Bharata-Kalottejaka-Nataka-Mandali. Perhaps this 
was the beginning of amateur activities. At Bangalore too, an amateur 
group was formed by the name of the Amateur Dramatic Association. 


Various causes led to the gradual deterioration of the Kannada 
Theatre from this time onwards. On the one hand, the standard of pro- 
fessional troupes, mere and poor imitations of neighbouring linguistic -re- 
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gions, had to come down, since towns and cities found more: satisfaction 
in Amateur productions. On the other hand, the amateur activities were 
neither regular nor purposeful. For a time, with the popularity of the 
moving pictures, the professional stage thought it must, even for survival, 
compete with the acrobatic antiques of film stories, while the amateurs 
felt discouraged by lack of plays to suit the taste of the urban audience. 


History is made not so much by Man as by circumstances; man is 
merely the instrument. In the circumstances described above, Man once 
again became the instrument to turn a new page in the history of the 
Kannada Theatre. The study of English and, to some extent, actual ex- 
perience of life and art in England inspired a new class of dramatists. 
Thus, from the second decade of the present century, we find dramatists 
who, like the late Shri Kerur Vasudevacharya, adapted plays from English 
to suit contemporary social life or, like the late Shri T. P. Kailasam 
(Bangalore) or Shri Narayan Rao Huilgol (Gadag), brought contempo- 
rary society of Karnatak on the stage. This was the beginning of a 
brilliant interlude in the writing of Kannada dramas. Many experiments 
were made and made with a creditable amount of success. Poets like 
Shris: Govinda Pai, K. V. Puttapa, P. T. Narasimhachar and others wrote 
effective plays in blank verse; dramatists like the late T. P. Kailasam and 
like Karant and A. N. Krishnarao and Shriranga have written brilliant 
social plays; humorists like N. Kasturi have written burlesques and farces; 
Karant has given operas and operettas; there are younger writers like 
Kshirasagar and Parvatavani; Shriranga evolved a new technique for one- 
act plays; and many others followed in the wake of these dramatists. 


* a 


PLIGHT OF KANNADA THEATRE TODAY 


The history of writing dramas, however, cannot by itself be the his- 
tory of a Theatre. Nothing illustrates this truth better than the present 
plight of the Kannada Theatre. In spite of so many plays of an original 
and high standard being written the Kannada Theatre is where it was, 
viz. in decay. Even the best dramatists of yesterday are no more writ- 
ing plays. Some have turned to write novels, others to frustration. 
The reason is obvious. Drama, as Kalidasa himself had to say, is 
gaaqaa i.e. mainly intended to be produced on the stage. A 
good drama requires not only a good set of actors but a producer who 
will have to be as talented as the dramatist. That is not all. There 
must be an audience to appreciate and there must be a theatre-house. 
Of these five conditions requisite, for some time we had only one viz. a 
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dramatist. As long as other conditions are not there—and as long as all the 
five conditions are not obtained at one and the same time, there is no 
future for Kannada Theatre. Ironically enough, the public taste for this 
audio-visual medium is as keen as it ever was. But, unfortunately, we 
have neither the dramatic critics nor the histrionic geniuses who could 
show the people when, why, and how a drama is really good. 


Lastly, mention must be made of one thing which requires special 
study. As described in the beginning, drama is in the blood of Kannada 
people. By letting the traditional drama decay and disappear, we have 
lost touch with real public taste. By writing about themes affecting the 
English-educated middle-classes we are alienating the interest and _at- 
tention of our own people. It is the work of social and academic research 
workers and scholars to study the history and to unveil the causes of the 
present apathetic condition. Universities concerned with Kannada cul- 
ture could do no better work than sponsoring and encouraging such re- 
search studies. Social workers could do no better work than place their 
experience before the young dramatists. Today a youngster with drama- 
tic talent prefers to waste his talent by writing some ordinary dialogue 
either for a magazine or a broadcast. If, unfortunately, his ding-dong 
dialogue is accepted, he harms himself by believing he is a real drama- 
tist. It requires an Age, sometimes centuries and centuries to produce 
a real dramatist. But every member of the Society can help this crea- 
tion of history by his efforts to create the necessary conditions. 
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A KANNADA POET’S SENSE OF VALUES 


V. Sitaramiah 


| ae Kannada people have been known to be a gentle, sober people 
fairly mature and stabilised in emotion. Though subjected to 
diverse secular and religious influences in the past they have developed a 
personality which sufficiently distinguishes them from men and women 
of the other parts of India. Even during these ebb-tide days they occupy 
almost the entire land —west of centre —between the Krishna and the 
Cauvery, an area of four to five hundred miles along and across. While 
they have built up a culture-pattern of their own they have not forgotten 
that Karnataka is a limb of the larger organism which is India. Situated 
between the North and South of India it has represented and fostered 
the best in their traditions modifying the extremes of each and assimi- 
lating the best of both. So was it in the past when the finest values in 
the Indian culture were preserved and added to in the Hoysala, the 
Chalukya and the Vijayanagara kingdoms. So is it now that new orien- 
tations and demands have arisen. So will it be in the centuries to come. 
Whatever the stress or emergency the Indian leaders can surely build 
upon the good faith and loyalty of the Kannada people in any scheme 
calculated to promote the welfare of India as a whole. 


This willingness to be loyal and co-operative has sometimes been an 
element of weakness; for it has led more aggressive communities to press 
upon and exploit them and to deny them their natural and legitimate 
rights. Our people have not pressed their claims loudly or rushed into 
the frays for leadership. That is, at worst, a defect of temperament; not 
one of confidence or ability. To some extent, at least, it is a feature of 
the Soul, a Virtue. Swagger and the desire to grab, to rule have been 
deemed vulgar in this part of the country. So, perhaps has Kamataka 
yielded place to the louder voices and the more insistent pressures; con- 
tent to live quietly and with the knowledge that quality is bound to 
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count and come into its own some time. It has had a long history of 
experiment and enterprise of spirit: for, behind the refinement, the cour- 
tesy, and the quietness of manner—in ways, voice, views—is dignity and 
firmness of tone. Our people have always been willing to woo and be 
wooed, to help reconcile conflicting claims, to tolerate differences of 
standpoint and to grant asylum to merit in distress and persecution. This 
has resulted in the preservation of the richest variety and performance on 
the one hand, and on the other, in the cultivation of traits like adaptabi- 
lity and a maturity of temper and response which no one can write off 
as want cf accomplishment. . 


The desire to be reasonable and the awareness of changing need so that 
one might renew oneself vitally without losing either continuity of tradi- 
tion or native virtue have been noticed by others than our own people 
along with the note of beauty, variety and balance. Whether one looks 
at the physical lie and look of the land with its varieties of hill, forest, 
field, river and lake; or its varieties of soil and climate, its flora and fauna, 
or the people who inhabit it; or the language with its inclusiveness of 
voice-tone, structure and development—in form and in meaning growth; 
or its dress, food-habits, manners and customs; or its arts and philosophy; 
its music, folk-song, sculpture and dance, they all confirm this bent. Other 
parts of India might excel in individual features of public or private life 
and be the better for that reason. But nowhere else is this combination 
of element to be seen so rich, so beneficent as in the Karnataka. 


Karnataka has also desired to make life fuller and juster by the recog- 
nition of the opposites: the austerity of the Jain tradition, the almost lax 
catholicity of the Hindu way of life, the drive, verve and opportunism of 
the Muslim outlook, and the all-embracing organisational efficiency and 
sweep of the Christian system have found in Karnataka a secure, fertile 
place to settle in and contribute. Even within the Hindu fold itself the 
Advaitic intellectualism has received as much loyalty as the theism of the 
Madhwa, the Shrivaishnava and the Shaktivisishtadvaita persuasions; and 
their mild or passionate Bhakti modes in feeling, attitude and social be- 
haviour have coloured our outlook and habits of life; though not all of 
them, nor always, aiding cohesion or peaceful co-existence. 


Some part at least of the truth of the above statements may be evi- 
denced with reference to the vision and sense of values of one Kannada 
poet—our earliest and best, Pampa (b. 902 A.D. ? ). He is its type- 
phenomenon and its exempler and glory.” How the land, its people and 
* Though he has no peer in the history of our literature in poetical accomplishment 

nothing purely stylistic or narrowly poetical will be spoken about here. 
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their idealism have impressed him records fully the mood and the pre- 
ference-pattern of all the Kannadigas. It is Indian in essence and pur- 
pose; but it is worn and lived with a difference. Perhaps all Indian lite- 
rature shows this tendency: when, this will present a tale and report of 
it from the Kannada country. 


Born in a very orthodox family distinguished for learning and piety, 
Pampa yet finds himself born son to a father who has discarded the Vedic 
tradition of his illustrious forefathers as not goot enough for him; for, 
to one born in the highest Vipra class, the best Dharma should surely be 
the Jina Dharma!—a subtle, if a curious way of argument. That is how the 
father thought and made a new religion both for himself and for his family 
everafter. Thus to He blood-stream of an ancient Brahmin family, the 
ardours of a new conversion were added. Personally Pampa was manly, 
handsome and popular and a favourite with the Chalukya prince Arike- 
sari as whose comrade he perhaps had wandered freely about the Bana- 
vasi land in his young days. Arikesari himself was then a feudatory of 
the Rashtrakuta emperors. When he became master he made Pampa a 
military officer in his army and this companionship bore further fruit 
when his fellow men of letters in the court pleaded with him to under- 
take the writing of a Samasta Bharata in Kannada. Arikesari’s patronage 
was just the auspices under which a work of such quality and magnitude 
could be taken up, they said. Pampa agreed to do so and wrote his 
Vikramarjuna Vijaya popularly called the Pampa Bharata, in six months’ 
time. He made the work, incidentally a monument also of the greatness of 
his royal master whom he compares to Arjuna of the Mahabharata. And 
Arjuna and not Yudhishtira is hero of this Bharata work. Draupadi is 
wife to Arjuna only and at the end of the war it is Arjuna that is crowned 
king with Subhadra for queen! A poet, a warrior, a man of learning 
with the deepest persuasions in religion and strength of soul, Pampa was 
able to see things for himself and see them steadily and whole. He 
could tell us—if any one could—what he deemed was the best in and for 
life both when life was to be lived in society and when it had to be cast 
off at death. 


Two works come from his pen: the Pampa-Bharata and the Adi- 
purana (941). In the first the poet promises to present the proprieties 
of the secular life; in the second, the Jinagama. When speaking of the 
felicities of life he speaks of the loveliness of this country, the quality 
of its people, and his concept of the best in a good life when it is well 
and fully lived. In the Adipurana he holds up to view the vision of true 
tyaga and pictures the sublime, through the spiritual history, in many 
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lives, of a worthy who became the first Tirthankara of the Jaina tradi- 
tion. It is in this book also that he adverts to the best kind of death of 
his choice. And even in regard to what a poet would call his special 
regard; for normally one of his kind will be thinking of the fame, the 
worship and the wealth that would accrue to a poet from his poetical 
works. But he knows that by singing the virtues of the Jinendra he can 
be sure to gain the worship of Indra, gain world-fame, and probably also 
deliverance from karma and samsara. What then can others (the men 
of the earth) give him, or do or cause to happen? He has the freedom 
of spirit to think that Saraswati is not any spirit standing before one in 
the shape of a woman but that it is the utterance of the supreme Jinendra 
that is Saraswati. To one whose values were so high, praise by men was 
not a great objective to strive for or win. 


In the poet’s description of the Kurujangana (in the Bharata) we 
have but a description of the Kannada woods and villages, its field and 
men. 


“Tts forests which abound in various trees bearing beautiful leaves, flowers and 
fruits produce and foster male elephants in rut; its beautiful parks and woods foster 
love and longing between lovers in separation; its fields fed by the rains sent by 
the gods in their motherly affection for the country yield rich crops of fresh fragrant 
rice; such is the produce of its fields and such the produce of its forests. 


“Pluck a sugarcane (as gently as you would the string of a lyre) it yields rich 
juice; the fragrance of one flower makes the honey-bee lose colour in the face; the 
parrots cannot digest the milk of one full fruit grown on its trees. 


“No flower or fruit fails to yield full crop; not the mallika, nor the sweet 
mango. What then would you consider the fulfilment of all the riches and essence 


of samsara? ( AN" HISYB Homo AOS ASEA; p0o? ) 


In a beautiful line or two of verse Pampa speaks of his models of 
men. They alone are men, he says, in whom dwell tyaga, bhoga, akkara, 
geya, gotti and the sweetnesses of finesse of all these and alampu. 
It is customary to say that India is averse in idea to enjoyment. But 
kama and artha have been given a place in the purushartha order and 
are blessed so long as they are indulged in subject to dharma. Tyaga 
is two-faced : one, when one will not desire a thing for oneself; and two, 
when one gives it away to another. Both aspects are stressed here. 
Akkara is the whole body of knowledge contained in the books. Men 
and women should love to sing and create songs; nor should they be 
content to live cloistered in study or in the enjoyment of solitudes how- 
soever fine. The poet’s heart goes out to those who live and move about 
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cheerfully in company and in groups. He speaks also of the fullest 
flowering of life’s faculties through love and joy. There is yearning for 
a life of earthly blessedness; for, the speaker in the stanza says that it is 
not everybody who can be bor as such a person. But if that be not 
possibe he would like to be born a little honey-bee or a pretty little par- 
rot in the woods and gardens of the Banavasi land. 


This is commendation indeed! The Aryan prince Arjuna has known 
the Banavasi land during the time of his voluntary exile and loves to 
remember it. “Whenever the south-breeze touches me, or I hear a gentle 
or good word spoken or a song sweetly sung, whenever I see a mallika 
flower opening out into full blossom, or a feast of honey-drink is held, 
or I see love flourishing with enjoyment my mind with fond affection 
goes back to the Banavasi land and will not refrain from such recollection 
even if someone pitches a pike into me.” 


If this be an expression of the joy of life what of the kind of death 
which the poet will prefer? A worthy life deserves to close with as 
worthy a death. Here is his choice as enshrined in a certain context : 
“The eminence of Amaredra, the glory of Khecharendra, the luxuries of 
Bhogindra, the great riches of Mahendra are all inconstant. I shall not 
be such a fool as to desire them. May my portion without fail be the 
highest dikshavidhi, samadhimaranam, karmakshyam and_ bodhilabham; 
O, thou, beloved lord of Muktishri.”. This has ever been the aspiration 
and prayer of men in this land. From the time Bhadrabahu and Samp- 
rati Chandragupta came down to this part of the country some 2,000 years 
ago the Jaina faith has found a home in Karnataka and many places here 
have become centres of pilgrimage for the Jains from all over this vast 
continent. 


Clean bhoga and pictures of love—in some of their finest articulation 
—are portrayed in both the Bharata and the Adipurana. Tyaga finds con- 
sumate expression in the lives of Purudeva and his son Bahubali. 


Purudeva has two sons, Bharata and Bahubali, both brave and noble- 
hearted and possessed of accomplishments which go to make a person 
truly royal. When Purudeva desires to give up his kingship to retire to 
meditation he appoints Bharata as his successor and makes Bahubali 
yuvaraja at Paudana. They are affectionate brothers, full of regard 
for each other, till Bharata is induced by his counsellors to undertake a 
conquest of the earth. This he does and successfully beats down all re- 
sistance. The chakra which symbolised the dawn of imperial might for 
him and which has led him from land to land and king to king suddenly 
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stops at the gates of Paudana. This surprises Bharata who is soon work- 
ed up to rage that his own brother, of all persons, should set up and. be 
the obstacle to his undisputed sway. Other brothers have by now re- 
tired to penance unwilling to offer knee-service to him. So he sends out 
a challenge to Bahubali to surrender or offer fight. Bahubali is not 
happy to hear such a message from a brother who shares with him the 
blood of the same father. He is, however, stung by the taunts and 
accepts the challenge. Their armies draw up a battle array and are 
about to engage in fight. The elders on both sides approach and advice 
their chiefs to fight it out as a duel between them and not as a war for 
the latter will destroy innocent mankind; whereas the issue here is but 
the relative prowess of the two brothers. The brothers see reason in 
such a counsel and agree so to fight it. (Would that international ten- 
sions today were settled half as amicably or that the politicians of the 
world were put to settle personally the quarrels of their provoking and 
making and to taste the fruits of their own crass growing! ) 


The duel takes many forms: the combatants splash water against 
each other till one is fatigued; they stare at each other till one of them 
drops his eye; they engage in fisticuffs till one of them is quieted; they 
wrestle;—and in each engagement it is Bahubali who wins and Bharata 
who is worsted. This drives Bharata, the erstwhile conqueror of man, 
mad with humiliation and without so much as a thought he takes up his 
chakra and hurls it at his brother. Bahubali is no whit scared or daun- 
ted. An extraordinary thing happens then: the chakra, instead of hurt- 
ing Bahubali, goes round him respectfully and settles in dignity before 
him awaiting his command. Victory is again Bahubali’s. It is up to 
him to hurl it back at Bharata. But a great pity takes hold of him. He 
stays his hand, goes to his brother, offers him respects and begs of him 
to take all the land and rule it as supreme master and let him, the younger 
brother, retire to penance. Bahubali had been overcome with the 
thought that birth, wealth, prowess, education were none of them of any 
worth when a passion for power and authority was on. Ties of brother- 
hood and humanity, love and forbearance and the great joys of renuncia- 
tion were surely the larger graces ! | 


Bharata is smitten with shame. In his turn, he tries to persuade his 
younger brother to accept the rewards of victory while he, the defeated 
one, could go for penance. But Bahubali is finally able to induce Bharata 
to keep on and himself renounces the world. He performs very severe 
penances and achieves all but the final victory. Bharata like the rest 
of the world is worried that siddhi has not yet rewarded his brother. He 
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approaches his father for an explanation of this and is told that an abhi- 
mana still hurts his brother for having to stand on Bharata’s soil. Bharata 
is sad at heart to hear this and gently goes to Bahubali to tell him that 
the land was really Bahubali’s by right of conquest and that he should, 
therefore, have no qualm about standing on another’s land at all. This 
clarifies the situation and very soon Bahubali attains release. 


Bahubali’s is the figure of Gommata which stands as the monolithic 
statue at Shravanabelgola some 57 feet high on the big hill—a huge granite 
rock itself four to five hundred feet above the ground below. This colos- 
sus of virtue through self-conquest—a conqueror turned hermit—is a stand- 
ing message in stone which the world has heard again and again in many 
climes and through many tongues but which it has failed to profit by. 


The feet of Gommateshwara rest on a mighty lotus, symbol of earth- 
ly wealth and happiness. Ant-hills range round three sides of the feet 
to above the knee and numberless serpents put out their forked tongues 
all about this zone to show what samsara and its passions are like out of 
which man has to emerge for attaining to true stature of any kind. From 
the same ant-hills some creepers also issue symbolising love and pity, 
tenderness and forbearance; these climb the thighs, tie the hands and 
reach up to the arms binding him to a larger purpose than earthly power 
and glory while the chest, the shoulder, the neck, the face and the head 
rear up into the sky in serene grandeur. The entire image breathes a 
feeling of peace and unattachment, in a childlike simplicity of soul 
though it is the figure of a Jina, a conqueror, the supreme fulfilment of 
man’s life on earth. To the front right of this image is another figure 
beautifully carved from head to foot in restless profusion of ornament, 
an image the beauty of which could gladden any heart elsewhere but 
which pales and is dwarfed before the awesome eminence of this nira- 
bharana soundaryam. This contrast between earthly beauty and spiritual 
sublimity and the opting for the latter is featuresome of the best tradition 
of India. It has been the good fortune of the Kannada country to re- 
collect and select this accomplishment and embody it in an immortal 
work of sculpture and of literature. 


We have had our pettinesses and feuds; our limitations of outlook 
and failures in achievement; our blood-baths given and taken; our chief- 
tains have carried off brides from marriage pandals and poets celebrated 
such deeds as valour; our warriors have destroyed men and lands when 
the fiendish fits were one; they have pursued aggressors beyond their own 
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lands till wholesome fear is beaten into them. In their turn, they have 
been invaded and their capital cities have been razed to the ground or 
burnt to ashes; they have ridden panting horses, with swords brandished 
and foaming with blood so as to bathe them in the far-away Jumna even as 
they have driven down south with conquering armies to set up pillars 
of victory at Rameshwaram. One of our poets has bragged that he is a 
hundred times greater than Kalidasa and we have record of the insolence 
of a poetess who disdained to consider any poet after Brahma the creator 
of the universe, Vyasa the creator of the Mahabharata, and Valmiki the 
creator of the Ramayana. She feels, it seems, like placing her left foot 
on the devoted heads of all the later poets who have produced mere 
cerebral delights in prose and verse ( neqera4 Aa ane: ) and dare to 
call them kavyas. 


The history of all peoples has been much the same and littered with 
episodes good and not so good. But the long-range value preference, 
the pride and grateful memory of the Kannada poets has been, by and 
large, for tolerance, and the arts of peace; for conservation than for lay- 
ing waste in exercise of arrogant might. May this same preference ever 
distinguish our people in the ages to come. 


“ Life,” Kierkegaard said, “should be lived forwards.” <A true in- 
heritance demands that the possessors of it should add to it in substance 
and quality, in cleanliness and greatness of soul; so that it might grow 
into a gathering tradition to save and redeem mankind rather than make 
itself a disgrace and a menace to human welfare. 
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EATED high on the vast Deccan Plateau, but reaching down to 

the Arabian Sea over the Western Ghats along a lengthy coastal 
strip, the Kannada-speaking region of India comprises today almost the 
whole of the Mysore State (including Bellary except for some talukas 
(mainly of the Kolar and Bangalore Districts) at the eastern and, the 
four Districts of Dharwar, Bijapur, Belgaum and North Kanara of the 
Bombay State together with good bits of the bordering districts of 
Sholapur, Sangli and Kolhapur, the tiny State of Coorg, the South 
Kanara District (where Kannada is the language of literature and edu- 
cation even though Tulu is more prevalent numerically) and parts of 
the Nilgiris and big slices of the Coimbatore and Salem Districts of the 
Madras State, and of the Anantapur District of the Andhra State, the 
Raichur and Gulbarga Districts and a good portion of the Bidar District 
of the Hyderabad State. The total number of persons whose mother- 
tongue is Kannada, according to the 1951 census, is 14, 471,764 which is 
about 4.06% of the total population of India. Amongst the fourteen 
languages specified in the Constitution of India, Kannada stands eighth 
in numerical strength. 


The extent of territory over which Kannada has held sway through 
the ages has not remained stationary; that could hardly be expected 
even in slow-changing India. The indications are that the Kannada area 
has shrunk during the historical times. There is a celebrated passage 
in the Kavirajamarga of the 9th century A.D. which tells us that the 
Kannada land stretched from the Kaveri to the Godavari. Kannada 
is no doubt spoken on both the banks of the Kaveri right from its source 
to the Falls at Shivasamudram even to this day; but it has receded a good 
deal to the south from the Godavari. One is not sure of hearing native 
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Kannada speech anywhere near the Godavari now! And evidence is not 
wanting to show that Kannada has yielded much ground to Marathi and 
Telgu, its powerful neighbours to the north and the east. 


Kannada belongs to the Dravidian family of languages, along with 
Tamil, Telgu, Malayalam, Tulu and a number of minor languages like 
Kodagu, Toda, Gondi, Kui, ete (including Brahui which just survives in 
isolation at the present day in parts of Baluchistan and Sind). Most 
scholars accept the view that the ‘Indus Civilisation’ dating back to the 
third millennium B. C. and spread over many old sites like Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro in the Punjab and Sind was pre-Aryan, flourishing 
tens of centuries before the advent of Vedic Aryans in India. It is pro- 
bable that the authors of the Indus Civilisation were Proto-Dravidians 
and spoke a language which was very likely the ancestor of the Dravidian 
family of languages in India. But we cannot have any idea of the exact 
nature of this ‘Indus language’ until the writing found on the numerous 
Indus Valley seals is deciphered; and in spite of the labourious efforts 
and ingenious speculations of scholars, the seals have kept their secret 
quite well. The only probability one could perhaps admit is that one 
of the signs occurring many times on the seals might represent a fish 
and might even have stood for min or meen, if that was how the Proto- 
Dravidian word was pronounced in those days. But all this is as yet 
speculation and it is wise to admit with the well-known archaeologist, Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, “we do not know !” 


Now for a big jump over the dark chasm of a score of centuries and 
more. The Primitive Dravidian tongue must have existed throughout this 
long period but it has not left-any records. The Tamilians, no doubt, speak 
of ancient Tamil Sangams of hoary antiquity. But all that is legendary 
lore; and in any case no Tamil work which can indisputably be assigned 
to the pre-Christian centuries has survived. One thing, however, is 
fairly certain, and that is that owing to the intimate contact between 
Old Indo-Aryan and Old Dravidian during these early ages, numerous 
Dravidian words have infiltrated into Sanskrit and have left their mark 
on it. The word meen a fish is one such and nir ‘water’ is another. These 
words belong to the basic vocabulary of Dravidian and still survive in 
some form or other in many Dravidian languages (including Kannada). 
Mugul (Skt. mukula) ‘a bud’ is another certainty. One other interesting 
word which may be mentioned here is matachi, ‘a grasshopper, locust’ 
which occus in the Chhandogya Upanishad. Some scholars have con- 
nected it with Kannada midite, midiche. ‘Telugu miduta, to be traced to 
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the root midi ‘to hop, to leap. It is fair to mention however that not all 
scholars subscribe to the view that the word is originally Dravidian. 


Another ancient word which, evokes special interest is the one de- 
noting “a peacock’ which occurs in the Hebrew text of the Old Testament 
of the Bible as tuki, tooki. Peacocks were among the articles of mer- 
chandise brought in Solomon’s ships from Ophir (identified with the 
port of Sopara in the Thana District). This word which is more than 
twenty-five centuries old is certainly to be connected with the Tamil- 
Malayalam tokai ‘a peacock’ and the Kannada toke ‘tail, Old Kannada 
Soge (a peacock); the word soge exists even today in Kannada and means 
the long hanging leaf of the coconut palm or the sugarcane. There can 
be no doubt that tooki-toke is an ancient Dravidian word which crossed 
the seas along with the object it signified. 


We do not know when exactly the various dialects of the parent 
Dravidian tongue branched off into distinct languages. But the major 
languages like Telugu, Tamil and Kannada must have become indepen- 
dent entities some centuries at least before the commencement of the 
Christian era. Amongst these Telugu was the first to break off and it 
developed many divergent features in course of time. Tamil and Kannada 
must have remained together for a longer time before separating from 
each other. The close relationship becomes striking when we compare 
Old Kannada with Old Tamil. Like Tamil, Kannada too had till some 
ten centuries ago the peculiar Dravidian consonant | {(¢ variously 
transcribed as z, zh, etc). In Old Kannada while bale ( w2,% meant 
‘a banana, bale ( we) signified a kind of fish. Hence an inadvertant 
substitution of the ordinary | for | in those days would have invoked 
the rebuke of a vegetarian! Again, as in Tamil, many Old Kannada 
words ended in a consonant, and the thorough-going change of initial 
p—into h—had not yet occurred. Pal ‘milk, kan ‘eye’ and mul ‘a thor,’ 
for example, are as good Old Kannada as good Tamil. 


Old Tamil is generally supposed to preserve better the features of 
the present Dravidian language, but there are important exceptions. At 
least in one respect Kannada has remained more faithful to its origin, 
and that is in its better preservation of the initial K—sound. Take the 
word. for ‘the ear, for instance. In Kannada it is kivi while it is chevi 
(pronounced today as sevi) in Tamil. The Primitive Dravidian word 
must have been something like Kevi. * 
® Here Tamil fronted the initial k into ch and Kannada changed the first vowel ¢ 
into i. There are phonetic reasons for these changes but they are too technical to be 
noted here. 
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What is the earliest extant specimen of Kannada? A Greek farce 
of the 2nd century A. D. discovered some fifty years ago at a place called 
Oxyrhyncus in Lower Egypt, has its scene laid in the West Coast of 
India and contains a number of sentences in a presumably Indian tongue. 
Scholars have tried their hand at identifying and interpreting this early 
Indian speech. Perhaps the most satisfactory discussion of the passages 
in question is from the pen of the veteran scholar and poet, Shri M. Go- 
vind Pai. He like many others holds that the language is Kannada. 
But the problem bristles with difficulties. One cannot be sure that the 
writer of the Greek farce knew the Indian language well and tran- 
scribed its sounds and words faithfully. And further, one cannot help 
feeling that these relics have not been interpreted on rigorously scientific 
lines. One may agree that it is not improbable that the language under 
discussion was Kannada, but that is as far as one could go. It would 
be too optimistic to believe that we can salvage from this Greek farce 
good chunks of authentic ancient Kannada. 


Now we come to an authentic piece of Kannada writing belonging 
to the fifth century A. D. And that is the Halmidi inscription, the earliest 
unquestioned record in Kannada. A glance at the inscription will reveal 
that its language is genuine Kannada though it is laden with Sanskrit 
words and even begins with an invocatory stanza in Sanskrit. Some of the 
forms occuring in it are earlier than those of classical Old Kannada; for 
example we find here forms like nadul (Old Kannada nadol), eridu 
(O. K. iridu) and vittar .(O. K. bittar). And this is as it should be. In 
fact the period up to about 700 A. D. was a transitional one when some 
sounds were changing and some old ‘grammatical forms were yielding 
place to newer ones. This stage of the language is called Primitive Old 
Kannada by some scholars while others prefer to call it Early Kannada. 
We may refer to it as Pre-Old Kannada. It is to be found in the 
numerous inscriptions belonging. to this period. 


The next stage is that of Old Kannada, the Classical Age in Kannada 
language as well as literature. By about 800 A. D. the language had 
shed its archaisms, put on a finish and had become a fit medium of ex- 
pression. The earliest extant work in Kannada, the Kavirajamarga, a 
treatise on poetics composed at the court of the great Rashtrakuta king. 
Nripatunga may be said to inaugurate the Classical Age officially. It may 
be noted that this Old Kannada work itself refers to a palagannada (Old 
Kannada), which is nothing but the Pre-Old Kannada mentioned above, 
and warns aspiring writers to avoid its archaisms. It also mentions the 
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existence of dialectal variations, referring specifically to certain usages 
prevalent in the south, the north and the further north. 


Old Kannada language, as used by the great masters of the 10th 
century like Pampa and Ranna, is a thing of beauty. By its harmonious 
combination of vowel and consonant ends, its short Kannada words and 
variegated Sanskrit compounds (though sometimes unduly long!), it has, 
at its best, both strength and sonority, sharpness as well as suggestivity. 
It continued to be used for literary purposes almost exclusively up to the 
middle of the 12th century. But a revolutionary change was already at 
work in the spoken tongue, even from about 1,000 A. D. if not earlier, 
sweeping over both the phonetic and grammatical features of the 
language, and thus ushering in what ultimately became Modern 
Kannada. To mention just a few changes, all words, and even suffixes 
had now to end in a vowel, commonly-u (as in kelu, hannu, bandanu) 
and rarely in -i (as in oli, bandiri). As has already been noted earlier, 
initial p- changed into h- and the unique! disappeared leaving in 
its place mostly | (as in pal > halu) and sometimes r (as in galde > garde 
which later became gadde). Though people had now forgotten how to 
curl and twist the tongue to make this sound correctly, and confused 
it with other sounds in strange ways, it lingered in literary writings for 
some centuries. But the great poet Harihara (circa 1200 A. D.), an 
outspoken reformer in many ways, rang its death-knell when he publicly 
refused to pay homage to it, since it had ceased to exist in Kannada 
speech and the Kannadiga’s tongue no longer knew how to articulate it. 
A few decades later the great grammarian Keshiraja took great pains to 
rehabilitate this doomed sound; but his was a lost cause. Grammar had 
lagged centuries behind the spoken language. Keshiraja’s Sabdamani- 
darpana now reads like an eloquent epitaph—a veritable viragal a hero- 
stone—on the now extinct Old Kannada speech. 


One does not know how heavy the grip of the past would have 
been on the natural development of Kannada, and what a yawning gap 
would have opened out between the literary and the spoken forms of 
the language, if the life of the Kannada people had pursued an even 
tenor without a mass movement in religion in the 12th century. In that 
case, the language of the scholars, the princely courts and the poets 
which Old Kannada had now come to be, would have led a sheltered 
existence in books, cutting itself away more and more from the common 
people. But happily for the real progress of Kannada that was not to be. 


kélu hannu pal halu Sabdamanidarpana viragal 
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The Virashaiva reformist movement led by such great figures as Basa- 
veshvara and Allama Prabhu, swept over the country, particularly in the 
North Karnatak area. It had a genuine mass appeal and made good use 
of the speech of the people as its medium. Out of the fullness of the 
Shivasharanas’ hearts the vachanas poured forth, embodied in soul-stirring 
language. The lead that men of religion gave, the poets followed. Hari- 
hara himself who first used Old Kannada to depict the story of Shiva and 
Parvati in his classical champu work, the Girijakalyana adopted later the 
Middle Kannada language to celebrate the doings of Shiva’s saints in his 
numerous Ragales. He wrote also vigorous prose and gave the current 
Kannada of the day the stamp of his authority and set it on its forward 
march. And of course one of the greatest masters of Middle Kannada 
was the celebrated Kumaravyasa (circa 1430) who in his great Bharata 
gave the Kannadigas one of their most cherished national poems. A 
century later came Ratnakaravarni who in his melodious Bharateshavai- 
bhava wrote a Kannada which is as good as modern. 


‘Middle Kannada’ is a somewhat vague term. It really represents 
the transition from the Old to the Modern period of the language. It 
displays side by side many old forms as well as the new and some ex- 
clusively transitional forms too like kareyi (O. K. kareyim, Mod. K. 
kareyiri). We may surmise that by about 1600 the spoken language had 
become quite modern, having shed the last relic of the old sound system, 
even the Shakatarepha (r © ). Good modern Kannada prose however 
may be said to have taken shape by the close of the 19th century, and 
it must be admitted, as the direct outcome of intimate contact with 
English literature. And today even dialectal forms are freely used in 
plays, novels and short stories, particularly in representing conversation. 


The Kannada-speaking area is vast in extent and there must have 
been dialectal variations right from the early days. We have already 
noticed that the Kavirajamarga itself refers explicitly to this phenomenon. 
In the course of a thousand and more years since then the number of dia- 
lects differentiated by regions as well as communities has been on the in- 
crease. There is quite a broad distinction between the speech forms of 
North Karnatak and Mysore. But there are other dialects, which though 
limited to small areas and communities, have a great historical and 
linguistic interest. One such is the dialect of the Badagas of the Nilgiris. 
As the name itself implies these people migrated from the ‘northern’ parts 
(in this case, from Mysore) to the southern hills centuries ago and their 


Girijakalyana Kumaravyasa Bharata 
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speech preserves certain ancient features. Another remarkable dialect is 
that of the Havyakas who are to be found mainly in the South and the 
North Kanara Districts along the West Coast. Many Old Kannada 
forms are to be found in their speech with little or no changes, living 
fossils, as it were, of a bygone age. There are many other dialects of 
equal importance and interest. Owing to the increasing contact between 
region and region and the spread of education in modern times, dialect 
barriers are being swept away and differences are being ironed out. 
Words or forms are being freely borrowed from each other. This is 
no doubt a welcome process since it greatly helps to bring about mutual 
intelligibility and the formation of a broad-based standard Modern 
Kannada. But an extensive dialect survey has to be undertaken in the 
very near future if we are not to lose all traces of the unique linguistic 
features which are of the greatest importance for linguistic study. 


A reference was made earlier in this article to the fact that Indo- 
Aryan had not disdained to borrow from Dravidian. The borrowing 
the other way round has been far more profound. Right down from the 
Vedic times Sanskrit has occupied a superior position in religion, culture, 
politics, art etc. Excepting Tamil all the other Dravidian languages 
have drawn very freely upon the illimitable resources of Sanskrit voca- 
bulary and expression. A mere enumeration of a dozen words, like 
dharma, satya, daiva, bhuta, rajya, praja, purva, pashchima, sangita, chitra 
sukha duhkha, adi and antya will reveal the extent to which words have 
woven themselves into the very texture of Dravidian languages. Even 
the anna we eat comes from Sanskrit, though luckily the niruw we drink, 
at least, is Dravidian ! 


Pandits of old believed that Sanskrit was the mother of all Indian 
languages and that Kannada too had descended from it. Modern 
linguistics has corrected this notion and taught us that the Dravidian 
family of languages has an independent status. But even though Sanskrit 
-eannot claim to be the mother of Kannada, it has been a veritable 
Se octher to it. Its treasures have ever been at the service of 
Kannada, nourishing, strengthening and enriching—and, one is constrained 
to add, stifling too at times. 


Kannada is a “borrowing language,” unlike its sister Tamil, which 
is largely a “building language.” For instance, when an equivalent was 
needed for “the radio broadcast” Tamil had the compound word Vanoli 


bhuta rajya praja purva sangita adi Niru “Vanoli 
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(van oli) which is the same as the Kannada banuli, a word which has 
somehow failed to achieve common currency. In this particular case we 
gaily use the word ‘Radio’ itself. If however one’s linguistic conscience 
demurs, we adopt and adapt the Sanskrit word akasavani to serve the 
purpose. Thus the Kannadiga has all through the ages gone on borrow- 
ing from languages with which he has come into contact. Even before 
the arrival of Sanskrit the Munda or the Kolarian languages had contri- 
buted their quota in such words as tambula, kambala, etc. Since then apart 
from Sanskrit, many Prakritic words too like siri (Skt. Shri), kamba (Skt. 
Stambha) have come into Kannada. Later on, Marathi, Urdu and even 
Portuguese, to mention just a few, have their impact and made their con- 
tributions to Kannada vocabulary. And in modern times, English has 
profoundly influenced Kannada as we all know, and its importance is 
next only to that of Sanskrit. 


Kannada has now to become a fit instrument of expression capable 
of reflecting and registering adequately and accurately the myriad acti- 
vities of the modern man. With its innate capacity of adapt itself to 
changing circumstances, to assimilate beautiful and useful expressions 
from all the quarters of the globe it can be trusted not to fail the Kanna- 
diga in his needs. But the Kannadiga too must cultivate it, give it a con-_ 
scious direction, bring it into line with other Indian languages and make 
it the embodiment of his highest aspirations. 


van banuli akaSavani tambila. 
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In 
INDIAN LANGUAGES 


K. V. Raghavachar 


E VERY language has groups of words which are either exclusively 

used in some special sense or shade, in the various technical subjects, 
either the sciences or the arts. Even the humblest of languages in the 
most primitive stage is no exception to this. The number of such words, 
the variety of subjects cultivated, the sharpness of distinction attained 
or the definitiveness of the terms etc. may vary from language to language. 
But the beginnings of what might be called. technical terms are to be 
found even in the most uncultivated languages. Even the unregenerate 
aboriginals have sets of words which are particular or peculiar to hunt- 
ing, war, rituals, etc. and which are usually out of common parlance and 
which can be understood only by the specially trained or initiated. As 
a community advances, as its language grows and knowledge extends, not 
only does the stock of such terms increase but also a part of such spe- 
cialised stock slowly and imperceptibly percolates and is absorbed into 
the common language of the people. In the early stages, the growth of 
such terms, is bound to be haphazard with no conscious or deliberate 
attempt on the part of the community. As experience grows and accumu- 
lates, and the volume and content of knowledge increase, conscious cul- 

tivation and deliberate departmentalisation of knowledge begin. And 
along with these and in their very process a methodical and systematic 
evolution of technical terms takes place. 


The creation of a technical terminology may take place on two planes: 
on the common plane, ordinary words already in use in the common par- 
lance of a community may be adopted and used in a particular subject 
in a particular sense or shade, thus raising the status of the common 
word to that of a technical term. In any language or subject 
such “common” terms form no inconsiderable part of the entire 
‘stock. Again, it is these terms that help to form a strong, healthy and 
living bond between the lay language of the common man and the highly 
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technical language of the specialist. On the special plane, new words 
and forms are deliberately coined and forged not only to convey new 
ideas and inventions but also to clarify old ideas. And it is here that a 
rational method and systematisation are possible. And again, it is here 
that the evolution of a truly international terminology is possible. Of 
course, some of these words created originally to serve a definite need 
or purpose in a particular science or art may gradually be used to suit 
other occasions. Gradually and imperceptibly such words find entry in- 
to the common language of the people and become a part of the commu- 
nity’s heritage. The descent of these aristocratic words to the common 
plane, as much as the ascent of the plebeian words to the technical 
plane, helps to strengthen the link between the common language of the 
man in the street and the highly specialised language of the scientist. 


It was observed at the outset that every language has its own 
technical terms adopted to a particular science or art. Thus a Sanskrit 
scholar well versed only in literature cannot negotiate an astrological or 
mathematical or medical treatise though composed in the Sanskrit 
language. He needs special training in and initiation into the particular 
method and terminology of the concerned subject. It is equally true that 
an Englishman, knowing his language fairly well, cannot understand a 
highly scientific or technical treatise, though it is supposed to be written in 
English, unless he is specially trained in that subject and is conversant 
with that terminology. That is to say, that just as every language has 
its own particular terminology suited to a particular science, a particular 
science has its own language. Physics, chemistry, mathematics, biology, 
medicine, surgery, engineering, navigation to mention a few—each one of 
these has its own language. And it is only true to say that we teach and 
understand, say, physics through the language of physics, mathematics 
through the language of mathematics. If we realise and appreciate this 
position, our problem becomes not only simpler but also solvable. It is 
only then that all the talk we hear of linguistic self-sufficiency and 
national prestige, nay, even the cry of the inevitability of English being 
the only medium of higher scientific instruction, can cease. 


Fortunately for us, the bulk of the international technical termino- 
logy consists of words coined out of Greek and Latin roots. These are 
Aryan roots and have the same forms or cognate forms in Sanskrit. So, 
the adoption and assimilation of these words into any Indian language 
(including the Dravidian languages) should be no problem at all. The 
international terms could be borrowed bodily, rather could be incorpo- 
rated, without any change, in the Indian languages. If necessary or 
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desirable, a slight phonetic modification may be effected to suit the 
exigencies of the sound system of the Indian languages. Physical che- 
mical and mathematical symbols and equations can be bodily adopted 
wholesale. In the past, there have been ample borrowings of such kind. 


By way of illustration, we shall take the Brihatjataka. The follow- 
ing Greek words are culled as a result of a very cursory glance at the 
work. And these words are not given as outlandish synonyms in some 
corner of the book; they are frequently used throughout the work. Words 
like HORA (mpa) KENDRA (KENTRON KeyTooy, centre), 
DREKKANA (from DERKOMAI GepKopat see) are well known. But 
the following are not so familiar: 


( Mesha ) KRIOS | (Kptos) (Ram) 
(Vrishabha) TAUROS (Tavpos) (Bull) 

( Mithuna ) DIDUMOS (dcdo0s) (Twins) 
(Kataka) KARKINOS (KapKtyos) (Crab) 
(Simha) LEON (Acwy) (Lion) 

(Kanya) PARTHENOS = (r#a,09e vos) ( Virgo; Maiden) 
(Tula) ZUGON (Eovov) (Yoke; balance) 


(Vrishchika) SKORPIOS (sKopttos) (Scorpion) 
(Dhanus ) TOKSOTES (TogoTys) ( Archer ) 
(Makara ) AIGOKEROS § (a’tyoKefws) (Goat horned) 


(Kumbha ) HUDROKHOUS (vu ‘6p0x00s) (Water pourer) 


qaygeaeragas 


(Mina) KETOS (KyTos) (Huge fish) 
Rig (12th house RHIPE (pry) (A throw, hurl) 
from lagna) 
Bat (10th house) MESOURANEMA peaoypayaqua (Midheavens 
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qurnt (2nd, 5th, 8th, EPANAPHORA (etavA po 00.) (A referring; 


11th houses) throwing back; ) 
anna (3rd, 6th, 9th, APOKLIMA (a’roK\tp.a.) (Downward 
12th houses) slope; Star’s declination) 


fan (Patala sanjna) HUPOGEION § (‘ty Tovetoy) (Subterranean ) 


sift. «(7th house) DIAMETRON (dtapeTpoy) (Diameter, 
| diagonal—pw to measure through) 


ze (Surya) HELIOS (y‘\tos) (Sun) 
Ice ( Angaraka ) ARES (Apns) ( Mars) 
er (Budha ) HERMES (Ep. qs) (Mercury ) 
FATT (Shani) KRONOS (Kpovos) (Saturn ) 


arenfarg, (Shukra). APHRODITE (’AgpodtTn) (Venus) 


Gant ( Particular SUNAPHE (ou yap) -(Connection; 
combination junction; 
of planets) concurrence of stars) 

STATI ANAPHE Cavan) (Not touching 

| (apy touch) 
eda DORUPHORIA (66 puerta). 

Exe res KENODROMOS (Keyodpo}.0s) 


‘.. We have only to revive that healthy policy now. Not only in our 
own interest but in the interest of the international terminology itself, it 
‘is necessary that India should adopt the international terminology. This 
may .sound rather queer unless explained. The scientists and the 
technical terminologists are well nigh exhausting the stock of Greek and 
Latin roots. and the possibilities of their combinations and permutations. 
Sanskrit has an almost inexhaustible stock of roots. This mine is so rich 
and varied and yet so virgin. Again, Sanskrit abounds in affixes—both 
prefixes and suffixes. All this means a perennial supply of roots and for- 
matives to the. technical® terminologist.. If ‘India adopts: the existing 
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international terminology, it will have not only an opportunity but also 
a right to contribute to its further growth. There is yet another aspect 
of the problem. When it is a question of adopting, there must be a clear- 
cut demarcation between what is truly a technical term and what is only 
a common word used in some subject in some special sense or shade. 
Nowadays, there is a tendency to use almost every other common word 
in some special or technical sense and thus raise that common word to a 
‘technical’ status.. If we go on using all these pseudo-technical terms, un- 
thinkingly, then we will be adopting not any genuine international ter- 
minology but will be borrowing foreign words unnecessarily and driving 
out our own indigenous words. This, surely, will be a suicidal policy. 
We must try on our part also to use the corresponding common words 
in our own languages and use them to convey the corresponding special 
senses and shades. This is one of the ways of making modern Indian 
languages fit vehicles of scientific thought. But, on the other hand, there 
ought to be no hesitation or squeamishness in readily incorporating in 
our own languages what is truly and strictly international technical termi- 
nology. 


There may be legitimate objection to a blind and wholesale borrow- 
ing at all levels. To convey such of the scientific ideas as have already 
become part and parcel of the common knowledge of the community, 
some may rightly advocate the use of indigenous words. This is a point 
to consider, and nothing done on this level is likely to affect international 
contacts at the higher levels. Again, some may urge the necessity or 
the desirability of making a distinction between terms connoting ideas 
and functions and words which are mere names of things or parts. A 
good part of the former class may, perhaps, with advantage, be translated 
into our languages, while it may not only prove to be a waste of time 
and energy but also cumbersome to translate the words of the latter class, 


- Bearing these things in mind, it may not only be practicable but also 
profitable to classify the technical terms into three broad groups: 
1) Truly international terms used in higher and advanced studies by 
specialists. This group may safely and rightly be left alone. Such terms 
found in what ever guise or form, may be used without any change what- 
soever (except perhaps some slight phonetic variations, to suit the needs 
and exigencies of the Indian sound system): 2) Terms which could 
well have Indian names, but which at present have apparently none in 
any of the Indian languages. Words could be coined out of Sanskrit. roots 
and formatives for these terms, and such words used on an all-India basis. 
3) Terms which though having a technical. tinge, are so commonly used 
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by the community at large and which already have or could afford to 
have indigenous words in the various Indian languages. The genius of 
the community can safely be trusted to fashion out simple and viable 
words answering to the needs and requirements as and when they arise. 
The linguist’s business is simply to recognise them and put his imprint 
upon them. 


Regarding the terms of the second group, where it is proposed to 
have Sanskrit terms on an all-India basis, care and co-ordination are 
necessary to avoid confusion and chaos. It is not always that the same 
Sanskrit word has the same meaning in all the various Indian languages. 
A Sanskrit word used to convey one meaning or shade of meaning in one 
part of the country, may convey a different meaning or shade in another 
part of the country. Again Sanskrit is luxuriously rich in synonyms that 
different parts may use different words to convey the same idea. Both 
of these contribute not a little to confusion and chaos, especially in a 
field where clarity, precision and systematisation are of paramount im- 
portance. So, a body of Sanskrit scholars and linguists representing the 
various regions should come together and create, formulate, and com- 
pile an Indian technical terminology of this kind. And this terminology 
should be used throughout the land even in preference to any already 
existing local terms. 


There is another point to be considered in this connection. When 
it is a question of having an all-India Sanskrit word for any technical 
term, the question of words already in use in our ancient texts may have 
to be looked into and examined. In order to be able to resuscitate and 
rehabilitate such ancient terms, a thorough and systematic study of those 
texts must be undertaken. Even after doing so it may still be more prac- 
ticable and profitable in many cases to coin new words—which are sim- 
pler, more suggestive and meaningful, and better admit of other deri- 
viatives being derived from them—in preference to reviving old and 
obscure words. But this is a question of detail to be settled after dis- 
cussion and with mutual accommodation. 


Again, when it is a question of coining new words, care must be 
taken to avoid lengthy and cumbersome compounds which would seem 
rather condensed definitions than terms. Terms coined must be simple, 
handy, precise, and capable of other derivatives being easily formed from 
them. If it is necessary somewhat to relax the rigid rules of grammar 
in the interest of simplicity, one should not fight shy of it. After 
all, vital rules of grammar can never be violated. So, one need not be 
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alarmed if there is a slight relaxation or modification of some obscure 


rule. 

To sum up :— 

1. All technical terms of a truly international character can bodily 
and wholesale be incorporated in the Indian languages. Slight 
phonetic modifications to suit the tenor of the Indian sound 
system may be effected wherever possible or desirable. 

2. Functional names may, if sc desired, be translated; but names 
of things and parts are to be adopted without any change. 

8. Whenever a Sanskrit term is coined, it must be on an all-India 
basis, and the same word must be used throughout the country. 

4, Local words need not altogether be ruled out in popular and 
elementary expositions. 

5. It may be profitable to acquaint the student from the very be- 


ginning with both the Indian term and the international term 


- whenever they are not the same. 
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A NEW APPROACH 
| | To 
DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO KANNADA 


V. R. Umarji 


The Dravidian languages when deeply studied reveal affinities—Indo- 
Aryan, even Indo-European—not only in vocabulary but also in phonology, 
morphology, and syntax. 


N THE REGIONS south of the Vindhya Mountains, the. so-called 

Dravidian! languages have been flourishing from the ancient past. 
The main Dravidian languages are five: Kannada, Telugu and Tamil are 
three of them. Marathi and Gujarati are the two remaining languages 
according to tradition2 but Westem scholars substitute Malayalam and 
Tulu (which is an uncultivated language). Not fewer than 68 million’ 
people sneak these languages. 


Language Population 
Kannada 1,12,09,000 
Telugu 2,63,23,000 
Tamil 2,04,11,000 
Malayalam 91,33,000 

6,71,76,000 


1 The languages that flourish in the regions north of the Vindhya Mountains such 
as Bengali and Hindi are called the Gaudian languages. 


2 The Pancha Dravida Bhashas are Telugu, Kannada, Marathi, Gujarati and Tamil 
(Maharashtra Jnankosha Part 15 P. 184). 


8 The figures are taken from Karnataka. Ekikarana—Appendix 5. 
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About a million people speak the lesser languages like Tulu and 
Badaga. The importance of Dravidian languages in the Indian sub-con- 
tinent can be realised when we know that a fifth of the population of 
India speaks them. Side by side with these Desi (regional) languages, 
Sanskrit and Prakrit occupy their own position. Their cultural impor- 
tance is great. Sanskrit is still used as a vehicle of expression in the 
scholastic discussion in South India as in the Nosth. Sanskrit (and 
Prakrit) was being studied and is still studied as the ‘second language’ in 
almost all schools and colleges. It is an important aid to the fuller under- 
standing of the regional languages. . | 


Phonology : Western scholars like Caldwell and Dr. Kittel admit 
that there are a good many Sanskrit and Prakrit words in the Dravidian 
languages. The affinity between Sanskrit and Prakrit on the one hand and 
the Dravidian languages on the other is not limited to vocabulary only. 
The sound system (Varnasamamnaya) of the Dravidian languages almost 
agrees with that of Sanskrit and Prakrit with the exception of Tamil which 
possesses only the first and fifth consonants of each class, like Paisaci 
Prakrit. However (a) the short e and short 0, (b) they sound and (c) 
the | sound which are considered as Desi, i.e. indigenous to the Dravidian 
languages, need some explanation, as they do not occur in the Panini 
Sanskrit: But their existance in Vedic Sanskrit and Prakrit is beyond doubt. 


(a) The short e ando: These two sounds are included in the sound 
system of Pratishakhyas which are Aindra treatise.4 The Taittiriya Prati- 
shakhya states : ; 


Cae ay aa ad acer” 
(Whitney Edn. Taittiriya Pratishakya, Chap. II, Sutra 10 P. 25). 
The Vedic schools that admitted the short e and o are the Ranayaniya and 


Satyamugri schools of Samaveda. Of. ‘ayy se'naiavawmat armaafaumanai 
q2=:°’ The following instances that contain short e and o are quoted 


here :— 
g SAS ore oe ATA’ 
2 Sat eal at or org’ 


4 The other Aindra treatises are the Kalapa Vyakarna, Kacchayana’s Pali Grammar 
and Tolkappiyam (Systems of Sanskrit Grammar P..10). 


Varnasamamnaya 
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(Vaidikabharana—commentary on Taittiriya Pratishakhya, Govt. Oriental 


Series, Mysore, P. 38) 


S&S oc av 


‘gard oe aad’ 
‘ gragay att ofete: gaa’ 
‘gat a,’ 


& ‘aia ac aq’ 


(Vyakarana Mahabhashva—in which Patanjali quotes Ranayaniya and 
Satyamugri while refuting the short and o, as asanskrita—unrefined ). 


Only a few relics of 


short e and o still survive in spite of the most 


powerful influence of panini school which rejected short e and 0. Vedic 
literature5 of some schools, Prakrits, Apabhramsha and Dravidian languages 
still maintain them, though the Gaudian languages under the influence of 
Painini school have eschewed them. * 


(b) The r sound—Vartsya r: The Rgveda Pratisakhya, besides its 
own view of ‘dantamuliy reph, quotes the view of some Acaryas who 
held that ‘reph’ is ‘Vartsya’ Cf. Yq  qFewAae (Rgveda 
Pratishakhya P. 37). ‘Vartsya’ is defined as aejuq: aren | aeeaueea 
aaqare saitere sya: q¢a 3=aq |) (Ibid). The r sound is produced 
in the swollen part the gum, i.e. front of the hard palate or alveoli. Tol- 


kappiyam describes Tamil r (. m ) almost in identical terms: “The ( ») 


/ 


sound is produced by the tip of the tongue being raised and allowed 


gently to touch the hard. 


palate.” Cf. “Anari nunina vanna morra Rakara 


nakara nayirantum pirakkum” (Tolk. Vol. 1, P. 14). 


The Kan r¢ (%) Keshiraja describes it as cerebral. cf. “dep bo,5 


Bovosoo 283 Esa Thos, 04 
Sndmeg BAD A” 


Swedo DW Tho Sepo Degrajo dade 
(Smd. S. 19 vritti P. 33). Dr. Narasimhayya, 


commenting on the pronounciation of Kan r (&) , suggests that though it 


5 The short e and o are noticed in Rgveda (Bhandarkar Researches). 


Note the abbreviations used in this article. Sanskrit—Sk; Prakrit—Prk; Apabh- 


ramsha—Ap;_ Shabdamanidarpana—Smd;_ Bhashabhushana—Bhas; Tolkappiyam— 


Tolk; Pratishakhya—Prat. 
Vaidikabharana 


Other abbreviations can be easily understood. 
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is not possible to find out what its phonetic value may have been, it re- 
presents a stop, perhaps an alveolar, which can become dental or cerebral 
but not a continuant ‘r. (Hist. O. Kan P. 35). Tamil r (m) is palatal or 
alveolar and its corresponding consonant Kan. r (®) should naturally 
be also palatal or alveolar. Hence Kannada r () and Tamil r ( ) 
are identical in pronounciation with the Vartsya ‘Y of Acharyas quoted in 
Rgveda Pratisakhya. Dravidian r (Kan © © ) is not confined to the 
Desi words only as some scholars (Caldwell) contend but it is also 
ncticed in Prakrit words, and Sanskrit words and terminations. E.g.— 


Prk or Tadbhava words: Kamara ( #3308 ) ( < Sk. Karmakara—a 
blacksmith) (O. Kan Ins—692 A.D.—E.C. 
VIII Sb. 571). 
Kammara ( #3s0,8 ) ( < Sk. Karmakara—a 
blacksmith) (O. Kan. Ins.— about 675 A.D. — 
E.C. VI Kp. 38 & 89). 
Arulam ( @@o¢0) (Sk. >Varusem )-—years 
(Belgamve Ins. about 685 A.D.—I. Ant XIX 
P. 143 & O. Kan. Ins. about 685 A.D.—E.C. 


VII Sk. 154). 

Sk. words : Rudhi ( ®2@ ) and arudha ( Yenzg  ), 
(O. Kan. Ins. and grammars). 

Sk Suffixes : Kara ( 70® ), Gara ( me ), (O. Kan. Ins. 


and grammars). 


c) The \ sound—Jihvamulatalu d of Vedimitra: Rgveda Prati- 
shokhya in addition to cerebral (Murdhanya) d_ refers to Jihvamulatalu 
‘dof Vedmitra. Cf." faqzMse a Was we) end sere _ ate: 
(Benares Sk. Series No. 48, 1894, Rgveda Prat P. 38). 
Kan. 1 ( ¢9 )—whatever its exact pronunciation may have been—is defini- 
tely a kind of ‘d’, Cf. © Brad’, soko 2083, 69,7108, OF ogo 
% b2,r00 * (Smd. S. 19 Vritti P. 34). Nagavarma definitely says: “L is 
d with a different pronounciation.” Cf. wsrtq wrt: (Bhas. 
S.10 p.5). The Tamil 1 (49 ) which corresponds to Kan. 1. ( ©  ) 
should naturally be a kind of ‘d’, Now the pronunciation of Tamil / 
( yo) is an alveolar or palatal—Jihvamulatalu—sound like Vedimitra's 
‘d’ and is identical with it as the following definition of Tamil! ( yp ) 
from Tolkappiam substantiates: “L ( yp ) is produced by the tip of 
the tongue being raised and allowed gently to rub against the hard 
palate.”—“Nunina vanari yannam varuta | Rakara lakara mayirantum pirak- 


_jihvamtlatalu 
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kum” (Tolk. Vol. I S. 95 p. 14). There is another reason to prove the 
identity of Kan | ( ¢3 ) with Vedimitra’s ‘g’ Like the Kan | Vedimitra’s 
‘d’ between two vowels becomes! ( @ ). Cf. glare aqua: 
qeqaa daa 40 west wa: = ie. vowel + d + vowel > 
vowel +1 + vowel e.g., Ila ( gay ) ida (get ); Salha ( afar) <. 
Sadha( arer ) (Rgveda Prat. S. 10, P. 38); Agnimile ete (ayfiadts) 
¢ Agnimide ( arfiarte ). 


Dr. Narasimhayya states that Kan |( ¢9 ) is changed tol ( & ) 
between two vowels, i.e. vowel +]+ vowel >vowel + |] + vowel (Hist. 
Gram.O. Kan Ins. P. 63) e.g. negali ( 8N@)< negali ( Sits); ali (€¢) 
< ali ( ee) (ibid P. 83). 


Kan | ( ¢3) sounds are also. noticed in what are called Tadbhava 
or Prakrit words: galige ( nes) (Sk. ghatika); koli ( #039 ) (Sk. 
Kukkuta); palihastam ( ¢39®%,0 ) (Sk. Pratihastam); kul ( Beer ) 
(Sk. Kruram) etc. (Smd. S. 21, P. 37). In the Prk Brahmi inscriptions 
of Madura and Tinnevelly caverns, there is traced a letter resembling 
Tamil 1 ( yp ) and having its phonetic value. 


VOCABULARY: Even in the most ancient records available, San- 
skrit and Prakrit words are found mixed with the Desi words. In the Tol- 
kappiyam (400 B.C.) the following words are noticed: teyavam (devam) 
kalam, karanam, loka, varunam, duta. upama, natakam, maharaja, tapasa, 
havi, amarar, karman, mantra, etc., which are words of culture, religion 
and politics. The Kannada sentences in a Greek farce (200 A.D.) con- 
tain many Sanskrit words like madhu, patra, panam, &c. Even the Desi 
Dravidian vocabulary like the pronouns ‘nanuw’ ‘ninu’ ‘avanu’ bears affi- 
nity to the corresponding words in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 


a) First Person pronoun: Kannada gm (in): The following 
First Person pronouns (sing) are noticed in various Dravidian languages: 


Kannada: am (an) nim (nan) na (nanu) 
Malayalam : nan. 

Tamil: Yan nan; 

Tulu : Yan; 

Telugu: én nénu éne; 

The base in all these forms appears to be 4m (an) (which is some- 
times changed to em in Tulu; Cf: Telugu en) with consonant ‘y’ and ‘n’ 
Kan (Dravid) am’ (an), Pali ‘aam, Sk. ‘aham’ and Avesta ‘azem’ bear 
affinity. Kan (Dravid) im (an) is related to Pali ‘aam’ (with aa > a 
change), Sk. ‘aham’ (with ah > a change. Cf. Mahajana > Majana) 


Ghtika Kriram Kalam Tapasa Patra Panam Nanu Ninu 
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and Avesta azem (with az > 4 change). Sk. ‘aham’, Avesta ‘azam’ and 
Latin ‘ego’ are connected with the Aryan ‘asma’ or ‘agam’ (Vedic ‘agham’ ) 
as some scholars hold (Skeats—Ety. Dict. Eng. Lang. P. 279). ‘Asma’ or 
‘agam is made up of the demonstrative a6 + sma or gam. The Sk. form 
‘aham’ is from the base ‘asmad. The form’;m, however, appears in 
Sanskrit as an interjection expressing assent an ‘3’ ‘am’ as an expression 
calling the attention of another person towards oneself. ‘4’ also occurs 
in Sanskrit as a prefix meaning ‘towards.’ Sk ‘mam m4 and ene me, my, 
are all from another Aryan pronominal base ‘ma’ indicative of the First 
Person. (Ibid) P. 360). Prk. mi (I), Latin mi, Marathi mi (I), Hindi 
‘mai, etc. are also connected with the same base. It should be noted 
here that Sk ‘mi, Prk ‘mi’ and its modifications and Dravidian (Kan) 
‘emi, etc. are used as primary7 suffixes of First Person (see Conjugation). 


b) Second Person pronoun {jm The Second Person pronouns in 
various Dravidian languages are: 


Kannada: nim (nin) ni (ninu); 
Malayalam: nj 


Telugu: nivu ivu 


im (rather ; ) appears to be the original form for the Kannim(nin 
Tamil and Malayalam »j and Telugu nivu ivu .J[,, With the consonant 
‘n is the base of the Second Person in Kannada. ‘im’is an extended 
formof{ ori Tulu ; (you), Eng. ‘ye’ Dutch ‘i (you), Ger. ‘ihr,’ O.H.G. 
‘ir’ (ye) ‘iu’ (you) are all related to the Aryan ‘yu’ to which also Lethuan 
‘jus’ (ye) and Sk. (‘yuyam’) are related. (Skeats—Ety. Dict. Eng. Lang. 
-P. 723). The forms “yuyam” etc. are from the Sk. base yu—(sma); Cf. 
Aryan yu. The base of the Second Person pronouns is the simple de- 
monstrative base ‘i (this) or iu (this-it). The Dravidian i-j of which 
‘;m’is an extended form is identical with it. ‘I ‘im ’is a proximate de- 
monstrative particle like Kan (Dravid) ‘idu’ which bears affinity to Sk 
‘idam’ (this-it)—one that is just in front.‘im’ is a particle of affirmation 
in Sk. and ‘i-;’is an psterlection for calling in Sk. signifying or pointing 


6 Sk and Dr personal pronouns are peculiar in being derived from the "demonstra- 
tive roots; e.g. Sk ‘aham’, Pali ‘aam’, Avesta ‘azem,’ Dravid ‘am’. This applies 
to the Second Person pronouns also. 

7 -mi, -si, -ti, are primary verbal suffixes in Sk. (Macd. Vedic Gram. P. 314). 
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-? 


out to the person who is near or just in front, while ‘am’ ‘a’ of which 
‘sm’is an extended form is an interjection for calling the attention of 
another person towards oneself, as has already been noted. Sk i with 
‘s’ or ‘h’ and its modifications and Drovidian ‘i are used as primary 
suffixes of the Second Person (see Conjugation). 


c) The demonstrative pronoun ‘avam’ (avan): The demonstrative 
base Kan ‘avanu’, like the pronominal basis‘aim’ and ‘im’ considered 
Desi, bears affinity to the corresponding forms in Sk. The demonstrative 
bases in Kannada are : 


i Remote Mase. sing. Fem.sing. Epi.pl. Neut.sing. Neut. pl. 
ancient Vavan aval Avar Adu Avu 
medieval Avam (Avan) Aval Avar Adu Avu 
modern Avanu Avalu Avaru) Adu Avu 


ii Proximate 


ancient ivan ival ivar idu ivu 
medieval ivam (ivan) ival ivar idu ivu 
modern ivanu ivalu ivaruidu ivu 


The remote feminine and masculine base (sing & pl) is ‘av and 
neuter (sing) base is ‘adu’. 


Note: The ‘v in ‘av is radical but not euphonic as Dr. Kittel 
suggests (Gram. Kan. Lang. P. 230). It also occurs in Tamil 
forms av-ya nai and ivan and vy (< m) as initial in such 
forms as Telugu vandu vindu, Tulu mor, mola and mokalu 
(Swaminath Ayyar: Ary. Affinities in Dravidian Pronouns 
P. 153.) 


i) The remote demonstrative base ‘ava : The form ‘ava’ bears affinity 
to Sk ‘ama’ which is the standard demonstrative base of ‘adas’ in Prk 
an Ap. ‘Ama’ occurs as a standard case of “‘adas’ in Prk. as it is noticed 
in all cases. Cf. Muh Syadau (Hemchandra III S. 88 P. 525). which 
states that the demonstrative pronoun ‘adas’ becomes ‘amai’ in Prk. 
Even in Sanskrit also the standard base of “adas’ is ‘amu’ as it occurs in 


Vandu Vindu Muh syadau 
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all cases except the nom. masc. fem. sing. form ‘asau’ and the nom. neuter 
sing. form ‘adah. The standard base ‘am’ is extended into ‘ama’ which 
is modified into ‘ava’ with m > v change. The pronouns ‘ama’ and ‘ava’ 
occur in Vedic literature. The form ‘ama’ is noticed in Atharvaveda. 
cf. amo-ham-asmi (Macd. Ved. Gram P. 303). From this pronoun ‘ama 
are derived‘ama’(-at home) and amat (from near at hand) which 
occur in Vedic literature. ‘Ama’ (near, together with) is also noticed 
in classical Sanskrit, cf. ‘amasahasamipecha (Amarakosha). The pronoun 
‘avos in combination with ‘vam’ is noticed in Rgveda (Macd. Ved. Gram 
P. 303). It also occurs in Avesta. (Ibid footnote 4). The Sanskrit and 
Avesta ‘ava’ and Dravidian ‘ava’ are identical. The Kan. (Dravidian) 
demonstrative pronouns may be analysed as under :— 


Avan — a-va-n (that-it-he) 
Aval — a-va-l (that-it-she) 
Adu — a-d-u (that-it-it) 


It may be casually indicated here that ‘n, * !and ‘W in Kan. ‘avan’, 
‘aval, ‘adu, are the Third Person pronominal forms like Sk. ‘s, ‘n, Prk. 
‘m and Ap. u etc. “Ad-t (that-it) is the base in ‘adah’ (nom. neuter 
sing ), am (that-it) the base in ‘amu’ (nom: dual etc.) and ‘as’ (that-it), the 
base in ‘asau’ (nom. mas. sing) of the demonstrative base Sk. ‘adas’. The 
Sanskrit demonstrative base ‘ad-t’ (a-d-t—that-it), ‘am’ (a-m—that-it). 
‘as’ (a-s—that-it) are made up of ‘a—that, common to all and the prono- 
minal base ‘t—‘m’—‘s’. The pronominal ‘t’ has ‘s’ as its base in ‘sah’ (nom. 
sing.) in Sk., ‘W in ‘enan’ (cfetam) in Sk, and ‘nah’ ‘naw’ ‘ne’ (nom. 
forms of tat) in Prk. (D.C. Sarkar Prk. Gram. note PP 64, 66, and 68). 
The Sanskrit forms ‘t, ‘s’ ‘n’ and Kan (Dravidian forms ‘n’ ‘m’ ete. are 
indicative of ‘tat, i.e. the Third Person, and are used as suffixes which 


are noted below with their significances : 
i) “s’ “-n’ masc. gen. suffix in Sk. 
ii) “n’ “m’ masc. gend. suffix in Prk. and Dravidian languages. 
iii) -l (l< t) fem gender suffix in Dravidian languages 
(The t > 1 change—cf. Irtalasanamdantah—and | > 1] change—ct. 
_lalayorabhedah—are natural). 
iv) “o ( < Sk-s) masc gender suffix in Prk. and Ap. 
v) “u(< Prk-o < Sk-s) masc. and neuter gender suffix in Ap and 
Dravidian languages. 


‘amasahasamipécha’ Irtalasanamdantah. lalayorabhédah 
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The Dravidian masculine suffix -n’ -m' and fem suffix T and neuter 
suffix ‘u’ are all related to the same pronominal base ‘t.8 The suffix “u’ 
is the only neuter (nom. sing) suffix in Ap. while the suffixes “o and 
‘“u’ are both used for the masc (nom. sing.) (Hemachandra S. 332 Vritti 
P. 596). These suffixes together with the demonstrative { ‘im’ are 
noticed in declension and conjugation forms. (See Declension and 
Conjugation ). 


ii) The proximate demonstrative base ‘iva: The proximate de- 
monstrative base ‘iva’ (‘ima’)9 is connected with ‘im’ the base of Sk 
demonstrative pronoun ‘idam. Kan. ‘ivu’10 (Plural form) finds a 
parallel in Prk. ‘emu’ (Nag. Ap. S. 58). 


MORPHOLOGY : The most important parts of word formation or 
morphology are (a) declension and (b) conjugation. The declension of 
the word Vrksa in Sk. Prk. Ap. and Kan. is given below :— 


a) Declension 


Sk11 Prk Ap Kan 
Nom. urksa-h Vaccho Vaccha Vrksa Vrksavu (mod) 
Vrksam (old) 
Ace. Vrksa-m Vaccha Vacchu urksa urksavannu (mod) 
orksamam (old) 
Inst. — urks-ena Vacchena Vacchina  vurksadim-vrksadinda 
Vacchah-im 
Dative works-aya — —, orksakke 
Abl. __ ourksat vacch-at Vacchahe  urksadinda (mod) 
vaccha-atto urksadattanim (old) 


8 Caldwell in his Compparative P. 217 and Swaminatha Ayyar in his article 
‘Aryan Affinities in Dravidian Pronouns’ derive gender suffixes masc. fem. and 
neut. from one and the same base. 

9 ‘Ima’ as a demonstrative base also occurs in the form ima-a(n) and ima-a in 
Avesta (Kanga’s Avesta Gram P. 160). yd 

10 Similarly Kan—‘yav ‘yaru’ ‘yavadu’ bear affinity to Sk ‘yat’ Kan ‘tanu’ ‘ta’ to Sk 
‘tman, Kan “ata’ “atanw’ to Sk. Atman; Kan -astu (anitu, atu, attu, atu) to Sk. 
etavat, Kan isu (initu isu, itu)etc. to Sk. ‘iyat,’ Kan estu (enitu esu etu kistu) to 
Sk. Yavat. 


jl Only Sk sing. forms of seven cases are pertinent, since they are required for 
comparison with Kan. (Dravidian) sing. forms, the plural Dravidian forms being 
sing. forms themselves with the plural suffixes fixed between the base and the 
suffies. 


Vrksa Vrkséna 
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Gen. urksa-sya vaccha-sa_— vacchah-a 

vacchah-o __ urksad-a 
Loc. orkse vacch-e vacch-e 

vacch-i orksad-i 


The declensional suffixes: The case suffixes occurring in different 
languages are given here for comparison. 


Cases Sk Prk Dravidian 

Kan Tamil 
Nom. -s-Y “m7 “-n, “-m’ “1? “-m’ 
Acc. ‘am’ ‘am’ Ap(‘am’) ‘am’ ‘ni’ (ney) 
Inst. ‘-@ ‘-ina’ -ina -in Ap -im —__-im-inda al’ 


Dative -e( < aya) Pali: ‘aya’ ‘aye ‘ake,’ ‘akke’ = -aga’ 


Ins Prk ‘ake’ ‘ke, ‘ge’ ‘-ikkaga’ 
Abl. “as, ‘at’ -at, -atto atta-ninda ilindu 

“atte inda (mod) __irindru 
Gen. as ‘a a’ ‘-a, atu (poetry) 
Loc -i-e -i-e i -e “iP 


Note: The distinction of Sk., Prk. and Ap. is rather cultural than 
chronological as it is evident from the languages assigned to different 
characters on the cultural basis in Sanskrit dramas according to Bharata 
Natya Shastra. 


Remarks: From the Instr. to Loc. case, the Dravidian languages 
like Ap. adopt Gen.—Ablative form as the base eg. Kan. Vrksada — Cf. 
“vacchaha’. The Dravidian languages have only two numbers like Prk 
and Ap. And Ap and Dravidian languages (Prk also) do not possess se- 
parate suffixes for the plural number. The plural forms are prepared by 
attaching (1) ‘ar or (2) ‘gal’ to the base and then fixing singular 
suffixes to them. ‘Arl2 is connected with Sk ‘as’ with s > r change, 
(Cf. Punas + api—punarapi). ‘Akal’ ‘akkal’ ‘arkal’ and their modi- 
12 The Prk pl suffix ‘a’ presupposes the intermediate ‘ar’ from Sk ‘as.’ Sk ‘as’, 

Avesta “az’ or Sk ‘ar’ and then az < a. Sk ‘s’ becomes ‘z’ in Avesta and Avesta 

z — Skr. 


Vrkse aya Ikkaga 4t. 
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fied form ‘gal’13 etc. and the Sk ‘asas’ are akin in so far as they are plural 
and double suffixes. The suffix ‘gal’ occurs in Pali and Prk e.g. 
puppagal,’ ‘matragal’ (Jataka) ‘bisagal’ ‘mangal’ in Prk and as ‘gul’ 
‘guli in Bengali and Oriya. That is apart. Now the Sk. Prk. and Dravi- 
dain case suffixes arising from the same demonstrative base as seen above 
and identicall4 in sound and sense are related. The instrumental suffix Sk 
in (i-na—this-it=it is by this) of which ‘ena’ is a modification, signifies 
Karana (instrumental). The Sk. ‘ina’ ‘ena, Prk ‘ina’ —in’ (devin), 
Ap. ‘im’ (devim), Kan. ‘in’ ‘inda’ all expressing instrumental relation- 
ship, have affinity. Sk original instrumental suffix ‘3’ is extended into 
al’in Tamil. The Sk dative suffix ‘e’ (a+i—that-this=that is for 
this) expresses sampradana in Sk. Skaye (<e) has become aye (Pali 
aya’-+te), a double suffix which become ake with y > k change in the 
Prk. inscriptions of the Karnatak region, eg. ‘Vejayake, yesh- 
vadhanike, etc. They y > k change is quite common in Prk languages. 
Kan ‘ke’ ‘akke’ and its extended forms, Tamil ‘iga’, ‘Ikkdga’ 
(‘manadanikkaga’) and Pali ‘aye’ Prk. ‘ake ’are akin. The Gaudian 
dative suffixes—Hindi ‘ko’ and Sindhi ‘khe,’ which are made up of 
of ‘k-+ 0’ and ‘kh +e’ respectively — are related to Sk dative suffix aya’ 
(<e). The Sk ablative suffix ‘as’ (a-s—that—it=it is from that) 
implies apadana. The Sk. ‘as changed into at atto ‘atte’ in Prk. and 
‘attanim’ in Kan. Kan ‘attanim’ (atta-na—the genitive of atta + im, 
the inst. sing. suffix) is a double or treble suffix like Vedic Sk ‘asas’ (nom 
pl suffix) and Prk ‘aiye’(aya-+e) etc. Similarly the other case suffixes 
can be easily explained. 


b) Conjugation: The conjugational forms of the various languages 
under consideration are as under: 


Person Sk15 Prk. Kan. 
I Hasa-mi Hasa-mi Nakkapem (old) 


18 The pl. suffix ‘asas’ noticed in Sk. (Vedic) ‘ha’ ( < zend-‘ha’). In new Persion 
and in colloquial Tamil of the peasantry and ‘gal’ ‘kal’ ‘akal’ ‘arkal’ in Dravidian 
languages are all akin. Bopp quoted in Comp. Gram. P. 247 by Caldwell). 

14 Mere identity of sound and sense may not prove anything unless it is supported 
by the contiguity of place. It may not be reasonable to connect Kan. ‘kadi’ with 
Eng. cut, Kan. ‘badi’ with Eng. beat, and Kan. ‘hodi’ with Eng. hit. Kannada and 
other Dravidian languages and Sanskrit stand in a different plane cause they have 
lived together in one and the same place for several thousand years. 

15 Only sing. forms of the present tense are pertinent as they are required for 


comparison. In Dravidian languages the suffixes are the same as those of the 
present for all tenses and moods. 


Karana sampradana ‘manadanikkaga’ apadana. 
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Hase-mi Naguttene (mod) 
II Hasa-si Hasa-si Nakkapi (old) 
Hase-si Nagutti (mod) 
Ill Hasa-ti Hasa-ti Nakkapam (old) 16 
Hasan (asti) Hasan-te Naguttane (mod) 
Hasan-to 


Panini considers that Sk Hasimi’ is a pada and analyses it into the 
root + sufhix. (cf. suptingantam padam). The suffixes have meaning 
only in combination with the root (Prakriti). According to the Aindra 
school, both “hasa” and ‘mi’ are padas and have meaning. And the 
padas are of one kind only, that is nouns. Cf. “ ge qe warn 
qqry : qzfafa °’ (Bhadakamkar Edn. Nirukta P. 35). This view is 
accepted by Pratishakhyas (cf. “arthah padam,” Yaj. Part Adh. 3, S. 2, 
P. 108), by Tolkappiyam in its sutra 155 (Vol ii) and by the Naiyyayikas, 
the Indian logicians (cf. “Shaktam padam, ‘“Nyayabodhini on Tarkasan- 
graha P. 40). Here Shakta means ‘abhidha’ Sk ‘hasimi’ (hasa+mi), 
Kan. Nakkapam are just like compound words, that is agglutinative in 
structure, where Sk “hasa’ and ‘mi’ Kan ‘nakkapa’ and ‘em’ are inde- 
pendent words (nouns) and where the first pada is the attribute of the 
second pada. The Naiyyayikas who accept the Aindra definition of a 
pada consider the verb to be an attribute of the substantive (Cf. 
‘gaurasti—astitvaman gauh — the cow having existence; gacchati — he 
is moving — he who is in a state of movement.) Sk “hasami’ Kan. 
“naguttene’ and ‘nakkapem’ when analysed reveal the identity in their 
structure : Sk hasami — hasa + mi — I am. laughing.—I laugh; Kan 
naguttene—nagutta + ene = I am laughing—I laugh. 


Conjugational suffixes: | The conjugationa] suffixes of Sk, Prk 
and Dravidian languages are as under : 


Person Sk. Prk. Dravidian 
Kannada Tamil 
I -mi-emi emi em (old) en 
ene (mod) 
II -si-esi est -i-ai (ay) ei (ey) 


16 ‘Naguttene is the regular form of the present tense. “‘Nakkapam’ (nakkapa +- 
am < nakkava + am) is really like Sk ‘hasitavan,’ a past participle misused to 
indicate the present. Such misuses are noticed in Ap (Nagarik Ap. S. 75). 


‘abhidha,’ Hasaimi 
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-i (Ap) 
III masc. ‘ti-an (hasan) -ti-anta -an-am -an 
: -ane (mod) 
fem. _ z -al (old) -al 
-ale (mod) 
neut. -at (eg. hasat) anta -adu (old) -atu 
-ade (mod) 


Remarks: In the Dravidian languages the verbal forms are pre- 
pared by attaching pronominal forms to the participial base, e.g., Kan 
geydem = geyda + em. Cf. Prk. ‘karidemi’ (Imp. III Person sing. of 
‘karida’ — Sk krta) + emi-ete. (D. C. Sarkar: Prk Lang. Gram. P. 79). 
In Sk also the participles in ‘tal’ are used as basis in periphrastic future, 
e.g. kai tismi’ (1st person sing.) ,*kartdsi’ (II person sing.) ,*karta’ (III 
person sing.). Hence structures like ‘hasanasti’ (cf. kurvanaste) are 
possible. That is apart. The First Person suffix Sk ‘mi’, Prk ‘emi’ and 
Dravidian ‘em’ all arising from the pronominal base ‘ma’ are related. 
The Kan em is ‘emi with ‘i dropped. The Sk ‘mi’ has become ‘m’ with 
‘i dropped in Prk (Shauraseni); e.g. Sk ‘bhavisyami’ > Prk ‘bhavissam or 
‘bhavisam’ etc. (D. C. Sarkar: Prk. Lang. Gram. Ch. XII, S. 21, P. 103). 


The Second Person suffix Kan. ‘i bears affinity to Sk ‘si—hi. Sk—‘si’ 
—hi becomes ‘i in Ap. (H.C. Adh. 4, S. 387). The Kan. —ai’ (‘—ay’) 
(past 2nd Person sing.) as ‘ké]dai’and Tamil ‘ei’ (‘ey’) may be akin to 
Sk ‘ési-Ghi’as in jahési’“jahé@hi.’ The Sk &sj’-‘@éhi’have assumed ‘ai’ 
form in Marathi e.g. “janai’(=jina +ai) Gune intro. Comp. Phy. P. 23). 
Kan Third Person suffix “—m’ is the modification of “—n’. Kan. (Dravi- 
dian) “—n’ (he) and Sk “—n’ (he) have affinity. Kan. fem. suffix T as in 
“keldal” is connected with Sk pronominal base ‘t’ through the T and T 
change as already noted. 


SYNTAX: The Dravidian declensional and conjugational forms are 
identical in structure with those of Sk. and Prk. and they are put to the 
same use as those of Sk and Prk are put. (See the use of karaka cases 
in Sk and Dravidian grammar). 


The order of words: The order of words in a sentence is an im- 
portant feature in syntax. The (adjective) — subject — (adjective) — 
object—(adverb )—verb—order is a pattern of sentence in Sk., Prk. and 
Dravidian languages. This pattem is more strictly adhered to in Vedic 
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Sanskrit (Aindra Sk) and in inscriptional Prakrit, Pali and Dravidian 
languages. 


Vedic Sk i. aftaterarto aaqqeaq  &c. (Samhita Prose Krishna 
Yajurveda) ; 


ii, Cara: araal ataq etc. (Brahmana Prose of Krishna 
Yajurveda); 
at aahaeleta aa ae ftatara &e. ( Chhandogyopanisad ). 
Pali literature : adt@ azarfa4 aaza ust eT etc. (Jataka iii 140). 
Prk Inscription: gy anfedt 2am faq fiaefiar war  Barftar 
etc. (Girnar version Edict I). 
Kannada: 1. Syhesmns ooo sro ae Bodo BOGS, woo Fabj,or 
( Palm Inst. Mysore Arch. é bert 1936 P. 73)" 
2. Fesowor Aon Sarr EeLoGor ( Literature-Vadda- 
radhane P. 20). 
It is significant to note in this connection that in Latin which is an Aryan 
language, the subject-object-verb order prevails. (Apte’s Guide Part IV 
lesson 2 page 257). An Arabic sentence tells a different tale : 


“Saya koolus — sufahavu — Minun — nasi (Quran ) 
(Say will — fools — people-amongs-the ) 
—Fools among the men will say. 


The arrangement of words in the above sentence (the literal trans- 
lation of which is given in the bracket) is in reverse order. 


‘Verb closes a clause’ is an Aryan characteristic. Grierson holds that 
the rule regarding the order of words in a sentence is a mental pheno- 
menon of a language where the mental process of the thinking has it 
counterpart. An Indo-European speaker first thinking of the actor and 
then of the action says: “John beats” while a Semitic speaker thinks 
first of what is done and then who does it and so on. Thus the order 
of words differs from one family of language to another. 


THE INDO-ARYAN AFFINITIES: We have made an original 
and new approach to the Dravidian languages with particular references 
to Kannada and studied them in all the aspects of the language. Our 
approach has led us to differentl7 and far-reaching results which are 
stated in mere outlines backed up by as much data as could be compres- 
sed in this small article, under the heads of Phonology, Vocabulary, 
Morphology and Syntax. 


ly Out results are different from those of Dr. Caldwell and Dr. Kittel ‘and their 
Indian followers who hold that the Dravidian languages are indebted to Sanskrit 
and Prakrit only in point of Vocabulary. 
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The gist of the results however may be expressed in a sentence : 
The Dravidian languages when studied deeply reveal affinities—Indo- 
Aryanl8, even Indo-European—not only in vocabulary but also in phono- 
logy, morphology and syntax. 


A Historical Truth: The Agastya-Vindhya episode in Ramayana is 
a significant historical fable. The Vindhya mountain grew in height and 
blocked the path of the sun. On being requested by the gods and sages, 
Agastya came to the Vindhya, his disciple, who bent down before him 
as mark of respect. Agastya commanded him to remain in bent position 
till he returned. The sun began his daily rounds as before. This story 
is a metaphor which suggests that the contact between the North and 
the South of India was lost for some reason, for some time and Agastya 
re-established the contact. Agastya crossed the Vindhya Mountain and 
proceeded southwards. There were hermitages and hermits—it is evident 
from the Ramayana—even as far south as River Godavari (Janasthana— 
the modern Nasik) and Vatapi (the modern Badami) where the Vatapi— 
Ilvala episode took place. Agastya married Lopamudra. He is regarded 
as a Tamil muni and is said to have composed “Peraguttiyam,” the most 
ancient Tamil grammar. His disciple Dhumagni, the son of Jamadagni, 
studied the Aindra Vyakarana and wrote Tolkappiyam (400 B.C.)19 fol- 
lowing the Aindra school. Keshiraja, a Kannada grammarian, also follows 
Kalapa-Vyakarana (which belongs to the Aindra_ school). Cf. 
“3% DsIssroo Peony, ToVswNnrHo Pedoawo Ate wen Odoss” 
(Linganaradhya_ vritti shabdamani-darpana sutra 84 pages 67-68). 
Hence phonetic identity of Vedic and Dravidian sounds and affinity bet- 
ween Vedic Sanskrit and Dravidian languages in word formation and order 
of words is noticed. The Prakrit inscriptions are noticed in various parts 
of the Dravida desha. Some of the inscriptions of Ashoka found near Maski 
and Siddapur date back to 300 B.C. It appears that the Prakrit languages 
were understood by the common men for whom the religious instructions 
of Ashoka were meant, 2300 years ago, in the south as they were under- 
stood in the north of the Vindhya Mountains in India. 


18 Nagavarma, descriptive grammarian.as he is, states perhaps intuitively that the 
bhashas of the 56 countries are the product of Sk. Pr. Ap. and Paisachi. Cf. “Sam 
skrta prakrta apabhramsham paishacikam emba muruvare bhashegalol puttuva 
dravindadhra karnataka bhasajatigalakkum (Chhandombudhi Page 22). 

19 According to some scholars the date of Pinte ei is 1200 B.C. (Sesa Aiyangar 
—Dravidian India PP. 164-5). 
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K ANNADA is one of the oldest languages in South India and, accord- 
ing to conservative estimates of scholars, its literature dates back to the 
6th century A.D. It is significant that the first extant work in Kannada, 
viz. the Kavirajamarga or ‘the Royal Pathway of Poets,’ is a work on poetics 
which is a free adaptation of Dandin’s Kavyadarsha or “Mirror of Poetry’ in 
Sanskrit. Its authorship is ascribed to the great Rashtrakuta Emperor 
Nrpatunga or Amoghavarsha, whose long reign extended from 808 to 880 
A.D. It already speaks of Old Kannada literature and mentions the great 
writers who enriched its prose and verse in the past. It is a pity that these 
earliest works are now lost. It frankly recognises the value of Sanskrit 
literary categories in the appreciation of the earliest Kannada literary 
works and indicates by its own practice that in metrical form as well as in 
literary content classical Kannada literature was deeply indebted to Sans- 
krit. Most of the illustrations offered in the work are translations from 
Sanskrit, either first-hand or second-hand. Furthermore, reference is 
made in it to indigenous Kannada verse-compositions like Bedande and 
Cattana which might have been representative of folk-songs, though they 
reveal the influence of Sanskrit and Prakrit metrical patterns to some ex- 
tent. It also speaks of the extent of the Kannada territory as comprising 
the realm between the Kaveri and the Godavaril and mentions the im- 
portant cities on the border like Kisuvolal (modern Pattadakal), Kopana 
(modern Koppal), Puligere (modern Laxmeshwar) and Omkunda 
(modern Okkunda). The author enthusiastically records the following 
characteristics of the people of the Kannada land :- 


“The very country-folk have the gift of saying things aright and of under- 
standing the sayings of others instantaneously; by their innate intelligence, 


1. Kavirajamarga, I. 36. 


Bedande Cattana Kopana 
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they have become experts in literary pursuits though they never poured over 
books studiously.2 Not only the scholars, but every man and woman is 
clever in the use of the mother-tongue; even infants and the dumb can 
give wise counsel.3 Even the unintelligent can see through a literary lapse 
and they will press their charge effectively against a faulty work as if they 
were masters in the field.4 Sanskrit and Prakrit passages may perhaps be 
explained away in a manner that might cover up one’s ignorance; but not so 
in Kannada where everyone can follow literary theory as well as practice 
quite easily. None can escape by confusing the people in Kannada; in 
fact, the country-folk are the teachers of Kannada.”5 


We have given this long extract because it touches the very heart of 
the subject we are discussing in this paper. The author of Kavirajamarga, 
who has no small admiration for the works of Sanskrit mahakavis like 
Bharavi, Kalidasa and Magha6 and Sanskrit prose-writers like Bana, and 
who freely borrows from Sanskrit rhetoricians like Bhamaha and Dandin, 
faithfully voices the lay Kannadiga’s varying reactions both to Sanskrit 
and to Kannada literatures. Sanskrit was for him an object of admira- 
tion and a model for emulation in his own native tongue in which he 
was naturally at home, and in which alone he could claim perfection — 
a perfection which could never be his in Sanskrit, however much he might 
struggle and study. But his regard for Sanskrit did not shut out his love 
for Kannada and the Kannada-speaking people. Nor did his love for 
Kannada diminish his reverence for Sanskrit, a language of abounding 
richness. He knew that Kannada owed its elegance largely to Sanskrit 
and that the need for tapping that perennial source still remained. We 
may not be far wrong in assuming that the author of the Kavirajamarga 
represents here the outlook of the whole generation of the earliest Kan- 
nada men of letters, whose works have not come down to us. This 
sanity of outlook, however, did not continue uniformly in the chequered 
history of Kannada literature. 


The first formative influence of Sanskrit on Kannada, then was con- 
fined to the works of master-poets like Kalidasa, Bharavi and Bana; but 
the range of this influence was restricted only to matters of style and 
figures of speech and to metre and arrangement of thought. It did not 
extend to the nature of the theme or the author’s religion and philosophy 
of life. In other words, there was no blind imitation of Sanskrit works 
but a judicious adaptation of the classical excellence of that language to 
suit the genius of Kannada. The Kannada poet was more inclined to 
vie with the Sanskrit master’s art in his own mother-tongue than attempt 


2. Kavirajamarga, 1. 38. 3. Ibid. I. 39. 4. Ibid. I. 40. 5. Ibid. I. 41-2. 6. Ibid. 
I. 31. The order is retained as in the text. 


Magha Bhamaha 
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a mechanical translation of any Sanskrit masterpiece. To impart all the 
graces of the Sanskrit Muse to Kannada, yet in its infancy, was a difficult 
task indeed, and it took more than four centuries for the pioneer poets 
to make the Kannada idiom as refined as that of Sanskrit. This they did 
by freely drawing upon such Sanskrit and Prakrit words as were com- 
monly understood by the Kannadiga, with a slight change of ending. 
Even whole samasas or compound words would be used so long as their 
meaning was not obscure. Sanskrit vocabulary, so “kannadised,” was 
called Tatsama and Prakrit vocabulary Tadbhava. The native stock of 
words and the pure idioms in Kannada came to be looked upon as Deshya. 
We should not forget that the richness of the Kannada vocabulary today 
is mostly due to the early efforts of these literary pioneers; and even an 
unlettered man uses them today as pure Kannada words, though the 
philologist may see that they are of Sanskrit or Prakrit origin. The most 
decisive influence of Sanskrit on Kannada lies in this enrichment of its 
vocabulary. 


The sanity of outlook, already referred to, in applying rigidly the 
test of common intelligibility in introducing Sanskritisms and conven- 
tions into Kannada, is not so evident in the works of Kannada master- 
poets like Pampa, Ponna and Ranna who are the authors of the earliest 
Kannada literary works extant today. They all belong to the 10th cen- 
tury A.D.; and they were all drawn to poetic activity, not merely by the 
urge to please the Kannada-speaking people, but also by the prospect of 
a royal patron’s rich reward or the drive of a new religious dogma by 
propagating which they could secure the blessings of the religious order 
on the one hand and the lasting homage of the laity on the other. Reli- 
gion and royal patronage had never been the sole inspirers of the early 
Sanskrit classics. The epics in Sanskrit were meant for the masses and 
perhaps written by bards who came from the masses though later these 
works came to be collected under the supervision of one or more indi- 
viduals. In Sanskrit literary theory and practice, the devotional element 
was not accorded a high place and Bhakti was not deemed a Rasa or 
literary sentiment. Stotras or devotional hymns and songs were only 
poems by courtesy, as Anandavardhana observes. Sectarian Puranas 
were never viewed as literature at all. Moreover, the provinces and 
functions of prose, poetry, lyric, and drama were clearly demarcated. 
Omate and florid prose was meant only for imaginative romances (katha) 
or semi-historical narrative (akhyayika)7; poetry was for highly imagi- 
native descriptions of the achievements of ideal (dhirodatta) characters 


7. cf. Bhamaha’s Kavyalankara, 1-26-27; Dandin’s Kavyadarsha, I. 80. 
(akhyayika) (dhirddatta) 
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against an appropriate background of Nature at her best, so that the 
whole might inculcate a proper sense of values (purusharthas) in the 
readers.8 A lyric was an outburst of passion and deep feeling shorter 
in compass than mahakavya, while drama was meant to appeal to the 
many by a combination of various arts like dance, dialogue and music.9 
The cumbrous mixture of prose and verse known as Champu, with no 
clear-cut purpose, was not much in vogue with the early Sanskrit writers 
though it is recognised in a way by Dandin the theorist.10 But this was 
the only literary form which appealed to classical Kannada writers of re- 
pute; and, strangely enough, one and all of them ignored the major lite- 
rary forms of secular prose, poetry and drama altogether. If we may 
hazard a guess, it looks as though they wanted to infuse into their works 
Kalidasa’s poetic finish and Bana’s flourish of prose, Bhartrhari’s lyricism 
and Bhavbhuti’s dramatic power, the epic grandeur of Vyasa and the 
religious as well as cosmographic elements of the Puranas—all at one 
stroke in the short span of a single work. Though gifted poets like Pampa 
in his Vikramarjunavijaya, and Ranna in his Sahasabhimavijaya could 
achieve a considerable measure of success under more than one of these 
counts and though literary critics are agreed in paying them very high 
tribute under one or more of these heads by considering select passages 
the fact still remains that the aim was too high to be realised in its en- 
tirety in any single work taken as a whole. The whole works appear 
like mosaics and the all too artificial attempt at equating the patron 
kings with Puranic heroes falls flat and appears unconvincing and mis- 
conceived. This defeat was noticed and remedied by the Virashaiva 
writers of a later date. The crucial test of common intelligibility in the 
introduction of Sanskrit vocabulary and literary convention came to be 
more and more ignored since the writers often deliberately aimed at 
purple patches and were eager to parade their proficiency in Sanskrit 
even while writing in Kannada. Sanskrit thus exercised a more pronoun- 
ced and profound influence on the first dated literary period in Kannada, 
an influence which could easily prove a stronghold on the less gifted 
artists who were more of imitators than original creators. This estimate 
does not seek to belittle the genius of Pampa and Ranna who, in fact, uti- 
lized the literary experiments of their predecessors to great advantage and 
brought to select metrical pattern like the Kanda and the six major Kan- 


8. cf. Bhamaha’s Kavyalankara, I, 18-21. 9, The name khandakavya for lyric is 
thus significant compares Kalidasa’s remark pertaining to the drama: areal 


PaRTIAe AATAF BAMTGTAA 10. cf. Kavyadarsha, 1. 31, b: — yeyqRy- 
alaasatgizahidag | 


Sahasabhimaviijava 
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nada Vrittas known as Khyata-karnatakas11 a finality once and for all. 
Their usage too served to make the fluid Kannada language conform to 
set rules of classical grammar. On the other hand, it is an indirect com- 
pliment to them that they could successfully keep clear of several pit- 
falls, inherent in their vast undertaking,—pitfalls which many Kannada 
writers of a later period were unable to avoid. 


Before we pass on to the next period, another point deserves notice. 
The early writers in Kannada were mostly Jains. Jainism was fast gain- 
ing ground in Karnataka; and the zeal of the new convertsl2 was respon- 
sible for using Kannada as a means of reaching a wider public. All the 
canonical works and birth-stories of Tirthankaras which were in Sans- 
krit or Prakrit became the themes of more than one Kannada Purana. 
While Sanskrit and Prakrit Puranas were avowedly narrative and secta- 
rian without any literary pretensions, the Kannada puranas aspired after 
literary perfection in the Champu form. The natural simplicity and 
directness of appeal which characterise the Purana form and which are 
in line with their mixed subject-matter were sacrificed in favour of lite- 
rary excesses. What was thus a new source of inspiration and might 
possibly have proved a new influence conducive to the flowering of a 
new genre in Kannada literature, failed to achieve that end because of 
the undue attachment to the literary form of Champu. Sanskrit has been 
unduly blamed for this phenomenon in Kannada literature; the blame, 
if any, should devolve on the Kannada writers themselves who did not 
exercise the necessary discrimination. The blame also may partly go to 
the Brahmin custodians of Sanskrit Puranas who perhaps thought that 
Kannada was not the proper medium for translating the sacred Sanskrit 
originals. Had they done this, there would have been a healthy cor- 
rective for the growth of Kannada literature in a natural way. They be- 
gan to do this only in the fifteenth century and later. So in the tenth 
century, the unnatural and artificial Champu form received exaggerated 
importance at the cost of other more natural forms, and this did not con- 
duce to the growth of classical Kannada in the right direction. Secular 
poetry, drama and prose did not attract a single Kannada writer for a 
long period of two centuries when the Champu form was being exclusively 
cultivated by a band of writers with varying literary merit. 


1l. These are : Shardulavikridita, Sragdhara, Champakamala, Mattebhavikridita, Maha- 
sragdhar and Utpalamala, the last three being variations of the first three Sanskrit 
metres by the substitution of the first foot by another involving the same matras 
though not syllables. Champakamala is also known as Panchakavali, and Sarasi in 
Sanskrit metre. All these contain nineteen or more syllables. In Kannada there is 
no caesura at the end of lines; the second letter in each of the quartets is alliterated. 
12. Pampa’s own father, we know, was a convert from Brahminism into Jainism. 
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This takes us to the third period in Kannada literature in which the 
genius of first-rate poets like Pampa and Ranna, which could cover up for 
the most part the incidental defects noticed above, grows dimmer and dim- 
mer and all the defects begin to loom large in the hands of a host of Jain 
writers like Aggale (author of Chandraprabhapurana), Nemichandra 
(author of Lilavati and Neminathapurana) and Acchanna (author of Var- 
dhamanapurana), who wrote in the 11th and 12th centuries A.D. The 
works are very voluminous, though not uniformly luminous, and the art of 
the earlier masters degenerates into artifice in their hands. Conventions are 
cultivated with zest and there is a great straining after poetic effect; 
while the technicalities of religion and dogma become dull and dry. It 
is true that these defects characterise the contemporary Sanskrit litera- 
ture also, then in its decadence; but in a way they may be justified on 
the score that Sanskrit was avowedly a literature meant for the classes. 
Kannada, the spoken idiom of the people, could not take shelter behind 
that plea which was, in fact, advanced by a few Kannada writers of the 
period. The tedium of the Champu, however, is relieved by a few secu- 
lar and scientific works of Brahmin authors like the Panchatantra of Dur- 
gasimha, the Chhandombudhi (a work of metrics) of Nagavarma I, 
Madanatilaka (a work on erotics) or Chandraraja, and Lokopakara (a 
work on astrology) of Chavundarayc, though even amongst them poets 
like Rudrabhatta (author of Jagannathavijaya) came under the spell of 
the prevalent Champu. And, among, Jains too, there are exceptionally 
gifted writers like Janna (author of Yashodharacharita, etc.), Naga-- 
chandra (author of Pamparamayana) and Nayasena (author of Dharma- 
mrta), who rise far above the limitations of the Champu, and writers on 
scientific subjects like Nagavarma II who wrote Bhasabhusana (a work on 
grammar), Kavyavalonkana (a work on poetics) and Vastukosha (a lexi- 
con). By the end of the 11th century, discerning writers came to realise the 
demands of a pure Kannada idiom and felt that a promiscuous mingling of 
Sanskrit and Kannada would be like a necklace of pearls and pepper 
strung together.13 A poet, Andayya, went to the extent of accepting the 
challenge to write a whole work in Kannada without borrowing a single 
Sanskrit expression and carried out his resolve in a work known as Kab- 
bigara Kava (‘The Cupid or Saviour of Poets’) by eschewing all Sanskrit, 
though he freely prakritised Sanskrit vocabulary. We see the dawn, then, 
of a new and healthy outlook on the part of a few writers of note who 
make serious attempts at cleansing Kannada of the Pedantic dross of 
Sanskrit; yet they continue the Champu tradition in the main. But in the 
composition of technical and scientific treatises, the supreme value of 


13. c. Kavyavalokana, J. 55. — 
Pamparamayana Dharmamrta Bhasabhiisana 
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Sanskrit was fully realised by all writers — Brahmin and Jain alike. But 
more than the half-hearted attempts of Brahmins and Jains, the banner 
of revolt was boldly raised by a new school of writers who were anima- 
ted by the zeal of the new religion of Lingayatism or Virashaivism which 
was sweeping through Karnatak in the twelfth century. They brought 
a new vision and a new message and became founders of a new literary 
tradition in Kannada which is known as Vachana or “Saying”. 


The vachanas of the Virashaivas are all in simple and straightforward 
and unsophiticated prose of the common people and present a marked con- 
trast to the highly ornate and stylish Champu which still found favour with 
scholarly poets. At first sight, it might appear that these sayings or mus- 
ings of the Virashaiva mystics and saints had nothing to do with Sanskrit. 
Though this is true of turns of speech, the fact is that their material had 
a good deal in common with ancient Indian wisdom which is common 
to all religious tenets of India and they were definitely influenced by the 
simple and direct teachings of the Upanishads, Epics, Agamas and Shaiva- 
darshanas, though the last two might also have come to the Kannada 
teachers in their Tamil garb. In other words, they used, for the first 
time, the hitherto untapped sources in Sanskrit and other languages and 
succeeded in producing a rich harvest of varying literary merit. They 
not only eschewed the puns and paradoxes, dear to the Champu-writers, 
but substituted homely proverbs and idioms. The main principles of 
universal ethics and religion had not been brought home to the common 
man in his own speech till then either by the Brahmins or the Jains. 
The former were lost in their sacred Sanskrit, while the latter had been 
lured away by the temptations of the Champu form and the Purana con- 
vention. Neither the Vedic sacrificial cult of the Brahmin nor the Jaina’s 
exhortation to asceticism could mean much to the common man, since 
both sllurred over mundane matters; and the metaphysical wranglings of 
philosophers were above their heads. The new Virashaiva teachers thus 
rendered a signal service to Kannada literature by challenging these un- 
reservedly and preaching the fundamental truth in a universally appeal- 
ing way and in making a new religion which was eminently practical by 
combining the merits of other religions. Molige Marayya, Basaveshvara, 
Channabasava, Allamaprabhu and Akkamahadevi are some of the out- 
standing names among Vachankaras.14 Though, at times particular 
Vachanas reach a high degree of literary and even poetic perfection, it is 


14. Select sayings of Basaveshvara have been rendered into “graceful English by Pro- 
fessors S. S. Basavanlal and Dr. K. R. Shrinivasa Iyengar and published in England 
in the Wisdom of the East series. 


Molige Marayya, Akkamahdevi 
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open to question whether all of them in toto deserve to be classed as 
literature in a restricted sense of the term. 


From this angle of literature, the service of Virashaiva poets like Hari- 
hara and Raghavanka who brought into wide currency new metrical forms 
like Ragale and Shatpadi, deserves greater credit. Harihara wrote sketches 
of the lives of many a Shaiva saint in South India in impassioned lines 
of Ragale or blank verse which tingle with devotional fervour.15 In the 
same way, Raghavanka perfected a scheme of Shatpadi based on the met- 
trical principle underlying the Ragale. It was readily seen to catch the 
Kannada ear much better than the Sanskrit verse scheme of Kanda and 
Vritta, since the percentage of Sanskrit words could be minimised and 
artificial nasalisation of words demanded by Old Kannada grammar 
wholly avoided.16 He also broke new ground by choosing themes of 
human interest like the story of Harishchandra in preference to the banal 
religious myths. And it was this which made Kannada literature take 
a promising new turn. ‘In this, again, we see the influence of Sanskrit 
literature, which was always above narrow sectarianism and which kept 
the humanist ideal to the fore. 


Conventions die hard and the highbrow Champu tradition continued 
to be cultivated till the fifteenth century until its decadence was complete. 
But by about 1500, the practice of the Virashaivas and their success with 
the people had opened the eyes of the Brahmins to the necessity of com- 
ing down from their ivory tower of the sacred Sanskrit and reaching the 
people in their own language. The national epic of India, Mahabharata, 
was rendered into Kannada in Bhamini-Shatpadi by Naranappa, popularly 
known as Kumaravyasa; and it has remained to this day an object of uni- 
versal respect and appeal. He knew that the Kannadiga was drawn most 
by the elements of heroism, love and devotion; and for the first time 
all the resources of the richer Nadugannada or Middle Kannada language 
were best exploited by him. The torrential sweep of his poetry, instinct 


15. The feet of Ragale lines are measured in terms of of _matras 
instead of syllabic quantity. 16. The Kannada _ nasalisation was jeered at 


by Rajashekhara in his Kavyamimamsa in the words : 7@: SMART = ama aqznier: 
saiazatfea: A typical old Kannada verse is given below : 
“SYNTIWO DFW | MNTIWo Ap,Noys, oo Wo | 
NAHB Do®dIo Ba*—1 anoaewo Gide Noa WBSAcHo W.® 


Note the nasalisation at the end of almost every word. The second syllable of 
every second line is alliterative which is another characteristic of all Kannada verse 
patterns. The metre is the popular Kanda (same as Prakrit Skandhaka and Sanskrit 
Aryagiti). Other interpretations of the word ‘tankara’ have been suggested. 


matras 
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with emotion and the rugged force of his unconventional vocabulary 
present a contrast to the calm and even flow of the Sanskrit Epic. But 
his profound indebtedness to the original is beyond dispute. What is 
more, he was completely faithful to his text unlike the Jain writers who 
had taken undue liberties with the epics more on religious than on lite- 
rary grounds; and the Kannada people have all along treasured it as a 
masterpiece. Popular recitations and readings of it are common in every 
village throughout the length and breadth of Karnataka. About the same 
time appeared the Shatpadi version of the Ramayana by Kumara Valmiki 
whose work also became widely popular, though not to the same extent 
as the Bharata. Chamarasa’s Prabhulingalile is another Shatpadi work 
which deserves notice, since it makes Virashaiva philosophy the theme of 
symbolic poetry of a high order. But the conventional element began 
to make incursions into this form also by 1600 in the works of Virupaksha 
Pandita and Lakshmisha; and the range of their appeal became once more 
limited. 


Native folk-songs like Dvipadis and Chaupadis, also based on Matra- 
feet like Ragale, Shatpadi and Tripadi, first received literary status at the 
hands of Vaishnava teachers like Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa in the 
16th century. It is a noteworthy phenomenon that the dawn of literary 
activity in almost all modern Indian literatures was due to the devotional 
fervour and preaching activity of the Vaishnava saints. Kabir, Vidyapati, 
Surdas, Tulsidas, Chaitanya and Jnaneswar were the harbingers of the first 
wave of literary activity in the different dialects of their time. They 
were influenced to no small extent by the new Bhakti literature, which 
was being cultivated copiously in Sanskrit. The Vaishnava teachers in 
Kannada were no exception; and, even to this day, the lyrical songs of 
these saints are sung in every Kannada home. Kannada truly came into 
its own now, its intrinsic melody being brought within the reach of one 


and all. 


By about the same time, attempts were made to write elaborate literary 
works in another folk-tune, viz. Sangatya, by poets like Ratnakaravarni. 
The form became popular though the subject did not have such universal 
scope or significance as Kumaravyasa’s Bharata, It was more to be sunk 
than recited and did not win many followers of genius in later times. 


Sarvajna, a Virashaiva teacher of about 1700, experimented in giving 
his Vachanas the memorable metrical form of Tripadis which at once 
proved an unprecedented success because of Sarvajna’s deep observation 
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of human life and catching ways of sententious utterance. A Sanskrit 
scholar who has seen thousands of Subhasitas might think that Sarvajna 
might have modelled his plan of Tripadis by deriving inspiration from 
them. 


After this period, till the end of the 19th century, we have only re- 
vivals with minor changes of trends already noticed; and the writers, 
though many in number, do not come up to the first rank. Attention 
came to be paid towards the close of this period to the translation of 
Sanskrit dramas and other works into classical Kannada. 


Translations of Sanskrit masterpieces have largely appeared in the 
present century also. But it was only now that the unquestioned sup- 
remacy of Sanskrit in providing guidance to the Kannada writer came to 
be seriously challenged. So far, Sanskrit had been acknowledged as an 
essential factor in the equipment of a Kannada writer; but gradually 
its place was taken by English, and the modern movements in Kannada 
literature are directly traceable to this new influence. With the intro- 
duction of philological studies in Universities, the Kannada scholar began 
to evince greater interest in sister languages of the Dravidian group like 
Tamil and Telugu. Some attempts were made to dilute Kannada of its 
overdose of Sanskrit and to enrich it further by drawing upon Dravidian 
usages. Extremists began to hold that Sanskrit was a hindrance to the 
natural development of Kannada; and the traditionalists were equally 
vehement in dismissing the new claims made by the apostles of the 
modern movement. Yet the fact remains that a critical study of Sans- 
krit classics was first undertaken only in this period and discerning scho- 
lars remained mostly outside the controversy. From such careful and 
critical study of Sanskrit, modern Kannada literature has gained a good 
deal; and its rosy and chaste influence can be seen in the great epic by 
Kuvempu, the Ramayanadarshana and the modern prose of masters like 
D. V. Gundappa, Masti and Prof. A. R. Krishnashastri. In the romantic 
floodtide of Kannada literature, Sanskrit has been a living influence in 
spite of changing metrical patterns and substitution of rhyme for alli- 
teration at the beginning. Sanskrit has, again, been the chief reservoir 


from which writers have freely drawn in their scientific and technical 
works. 


To sum up: The literary relation of Sanskrit and Kannada has been 
at once intimate and intrinsic, prodigal and profound, signal and singular 
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even as this rapid survey would show. Sanskrit literature and culture 
were never deemed alien or inimical to the genius of Kannada in the 
long history covering several centuries. Kannada literature practically 
served as a channel, through which Sanskrit ideas and ideals of culture 
flowed unceasingly over a thousand years and more. To speak of a 
Kannada culture, therefore, in sharp contrast to that of the all-India 
culture of Sanskrit is a mistake. But in external matters of literary con- 
ventions and stylistic devices, there were intelligent as well as unintelli- 
gent borrowing or adaptations and all reactions in the history of Kan- 
nada literature were directed against these only. But for the happy and 
harmonious assimilation of Sanskrit thought and Sanskrit spirit, Kannada 
literature would not have been as full and far-reaching, as wide and all- 
embracing as we see it today, so that it deserves to rank as one of the 
premier literatures of India. As we have been stressing throughout, in 
spite of this essential identity, the Kannadiga has never been a blind imi- 
tator or improvisor of Sanskrit material; he has left the stamp of the 
Kannada genius on everything touched by him; and the literary out- 
pourings of Jaina, Virashaiva and Vaishnava saints not only often rise above 
mediocrity, but are on a level with the best of their kind in world lite- 
rature. The Kannada individuality itself is so strong that even a connois- 
seur of Sanskrit literature will find the call of Kannada literature irresisti- 
ble once he has opened his heart to it. The spirit is the same; but the 
letter has a charm quite its own. Sanskrit set the standards for Kannada 
writers and provided the norms for fine writing. When decadence in taste 
set in, the corrective also was, to an extent, supplied by Sanskrit itself. 
Even during the literary renaissance of the modern period, Sanskrit has 
rendered the poet a large measure of assistance in newer ways. The capa- 
city of Sanskrit to influence Kannada writing of the highest order still 
remains inexhaustible and the vast fields of Veda and Vedanta, Sankhya 
and Yoga, Buddhist thought and literature, may yet be exploited for 
works in Kannada, as the writings of Shri R. R. Diwakar in Kannada 
amply bear out. May that veritable Kalpataru receive its homage and 
yield its choicest fruits for all time : 


 asq seTaetHlaatea Wase_ waaay”? 
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A. N. Moorthy Rao 


N the early years of this century, Kannada was the sick man of the 

school and the University. The Kannada class was generally regard- 
ed as the hour for relaxation and practical jokes—a sort of safety valve for 
the surplus energies of the young. English was the first language, the 
medium of instruction even in middle schools; and it was the official 
language of the State. Proficiency in it was the passport to preferment 
in the services. The mere knowledge of English was for a long time 
confounded with intelligence. There were no courses providing for 
specialisation in Kannada. Any Sanskrit Pandit was thought competent 
to teach Kannada; and to the Pandit himself Kannada was the tongue 
of the vulgar—one had to use it till one could awake into a world where 
only Sanskrit, the language of the gods, was spoken. 


By the time ke came to the sixth form the average student would have 
read Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's Travels, The Vicar of Wakefield, Scott, 
and sometimes even Dickens and Thackeray. But his acquaintance with 
Kannada literature would be limited to a few prescribed poems, with 
probably one or two novels of B. Venkatachar thrown in. Conversation 
among friends was generally in English or rather, in a curious haphazard 
mixture of English and Kannada, English phrases preceding and follow- 
ing Kannada phrases with disconcerting irregularity. The diction, word- 
order, and construction of the spoken sentence were totally unpredict- 
able—and the speaker would be utterly unaware of any incongruity in his 
speech. This habit survives even to-day. Kailasam satirised it, but was 
himself a victim to it. In the thirties a movement was started in Mysore 
to cure ourselves of this habit. Anybody who mixed English with Kan- 
nada had to pay a fine of one pie per word; but he could speak either 
pure English or pure Kannada. The movement died out because it was 
too great a strain on our purses; and besides, many of us tried to escape 
the penalty by avoiding Kannada altogether! Probably the only occa- 
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sion on which people even attempted speaking pure Kannada was when 
they whispered sweet nothings in the ears of their beloved—and even then 
they found themselves handicapped for want of current equivalents to 


words like ‘darling’ ! 


When such was the zeal with which English was studied, it is not 
strange that our people attained a mastery of that language which sur- 
prised even Englishmen. And it is not strange that between Sanskrit 
and English, Kannada was relegated to the status of a poor relation. 
But it could not die out. For one thing, it was only in the cities that 
the conditions described above prevailed. In the villages it was still pos- 
sible to see gropus assembled on pials listening to Jaimini or Kumara 
Vyasa. Further, our women had not then the benefit of schooling, and 
so they could not mouth English phrases. But for the village folk and 
the women of cities, a number of fine old words with rich emotional 
connotation might have disappeared from the language. Further, ironi- 
cally enough, while the Kannadiga neglected his own language, foreigners 
like Kittel and Rice were working for it with steady devotion. All al- 
lowances made for these factors, it none the less remains true that we 
were dominated by English, and that a number of English words had 
already passed into currency even in the countryside. 


But our masters who forced English on us builded far better than 
they knew; and we, their slaves, toiled for an end we were but dimly 
aware of. If ever good came of evil, it did in this case. Knowledge of 
English gave us the official position and social prestige which we wanted; 
but incidentally we fell desperately in love with English literature. We 
learnt how to use ‘time and again’ correctly; but at the same time we 
thrilled to the weird witchery of Coleridge, quoted Newman’s definition 
of a gentleman, absorbed Western political and economic thought, and 
discoursed on Plato and Aristotle. As for Shakespeare and wordsworth, 
they were a never ending joy. There were men among us who could 
recite from memory hundreds of lines from Shakespeare. People sat 
under trees with pocket editions of Wordsworth, reading The Prelude and 
The Excursion. Orthodox men who never missed any Hindu religious 
ritual and wore prominent caste-marks read the Bible for pleasure. 


Our initial reaction to this impact of Western culture might have 
been passive; but it was ‘wise passivity. It bred a profound discontent 
with the backwardness of our own literature; induced in us the critical and 
the questioning spirit, and in deeper natures it soon became the urge 
for self-expresion. We looked around and saw that in the world of lite- 
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rature there were vast solitudes, yet to be peopled. Looked at from the 
point of vantage gained by a study of Western criticism, the old epic 
tradition had worked itself out. The live river which had made the epic 
world green had somehow dried up. The poets had for some time drawn 
inspiration—if it can be called that—from books rather than from life; and 
inevitably epic characters could not come alive in their hands. Duryo- 
dhana, Karna, and Bhima had become pale bloodless abstractions squek- 
ing out in a treble strangely out of keeping with the stature which Vyasa 
had given them. There was lyricism in old Kannoda poetry, but the lyric as 
a distinct literary form had not acquired the status which is its due. Prose 
made a fugitive appearance here and there; but it may be said without 
much exaggeration that it had yet to be created. The short story, the 
novel, the essay, the prose of disquisition—all these were yet to be born. 
As for the literature of knowledge, it just was not there. 


The new literature began with translations. Robnson Crusoe and Gul- 
liver’s Travels appeared in Kannada. Othello, Hamlet Romeo & Juliet and 
Cymbeline were translated and some of them were successes on the stage. 
Newspapers began to appear; and a devoted band of workers prepared 
books on zoology, astronomy and botany. All this was work done before 
1915 and was a preparation for the literary revolt which came full blast 
about the second decade of this century. 


It is generally admitted that it was the publication of Prof. B. M. Sri- 
kantia’s “English Geethegalu” (English Lyrics) that touched off the re- 
volt. Prof. Srikantia was a profound student of English literature, which 
he taught in the University of Mysore. But it was his life’s ambition to 
create a new Kannada literature, as rich and satisfying as the English 
literature, he loved so passionately. His influence with the younger 
generation was enormous, and soon after his book was published, all 
Karnataka seemed to burst into song. 


The new movement in poetry was in many respects similar to the 
Romantic revolt in England, and so far as literary forms and creed were 
concerned Kannada was powerfully influenced by the Romantic school. 
The atmosphere all over India at the time was in some respects not 
unlike that of Europe in age of the Romantics. If Europe had its French 
Revolution we had our own struggle for freedom which, but for Gandhiji 
and the grace of God, might have been as crimson in complexion. We 
needed freedom in literature as much as in the political field. If the 
Romantics wanted to get away from the age of prose and reason, we 
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wanted to instal prose and reason, and at the same time to exalt imagi- 
nation and emotion. This double purpose perhaps led to a little uncer- 
tainty in the initial stages. The rebellion against the ‘shatpadi, the 
‘kanda’ and ‘vritta;’ the revival of the poetry of the common people; the 
emphasis on the life of the comman man; the love of nature; the avoidance 
of generalities and breaking up of the concept as a preliminary to the 
building up of poetic imagery with concrete detail; the spirit of sceptic- 
ism and enquiry which was a part of the revolutionary spirit; the break 
from the immediate past and along with it the wistful longing for the 
remote past; a new sense of mystery and wonder; the note of aspiration 
and of faith in the spirit of man—these are the main marks of the new 
movement, and they were all caught from English Romantic poetry and 
criticism. 


This influence can be seen in all the poets of the twenties 
and thirties, even in those most original and racy of the soil. Shri K. V. 
Puttappa grew up among the hills and wilds and their spirit has passed 
into him. This might be thought sufficient to account for his love of 
nature. But poets have a way of kindling the imagination of other poets 
—and I believe Shri Puttappa would be the first to admit the influence 
of Wordsworth. The themes of our poets are so distinctively Indian, 
their metres so built on the basis of old rhythms, their attitude and out- 
look so coloured by our own great tradition that sometimes one is afraid 
that one may be exaggerating the influence of the West. But in a subtle, 
pervasive way that influence does permeate the work even of Shri P. T. 
Narasimhachar who has in the main been dealing with old myth and 
legend. But the charge of imitation which used to be levelled at our 
poets cannot be sustained. Prof. Srikantia might translate English lyrics 
and the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles; Shri D. V. Gundappa might 
once in a way echo Keats and might champion English now that English 
studies seem to be declining in India; Shri Puttappa might adapt Shakes- 
peare—but not one of them can be said to be imitative. If they are, it 
is only in the sense in which most great poets have been imitative. The 
use of the term would then mean that they are sensitive to great things 
wherever they are found—and that is an impeachment we may readily 
admit. As for Shri Bendre, the very spirit of the land that gave him 
birth seems to sing through him. 


It is true that the English poets pointed the way to new literary 
forms, gave us a new critical theory, and thus started us off on a fresh 
trail. But very soon the mysticism of Aurobindo Ghosh and Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa—not to speak of the Upanishads and of Vyasa and Valmiki 
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—appear as a profound influence on our poetry. It has sometimes de- 
generated into a mysticism that mystifies; but in the best work of our 
poets it is a mysticism that reveals. It is perhaps significant that M. R. 
Srinivasamurthy’s Nagarika and Shri V. Sitharamiah’s Kasmaidevaya (in 
both of which the questioning spirit is upermost) appeared early, and 
that Shri P. T. Narasimhachar’s Ahalya and Shri K. V. Puttappa’s Rama- 
yanadarshana (both of which go back to Valmiki) were produced later. 


The movement dealt with above has worked itself out, and one indi- 
cation of it is that in recent years two rival movements in both of which 
English influence has again been at work, have appeared. The first of 
these is the ‘progressive’ school which does not appear to have made any 
startling difference to Kannada poetry. Of the second, the ‘Navya 
Kavya’ movement it is necessary to say a few words. Shri V. K. Gokak 
had experimented in ‘Navya Kavya earlier; but its champions to-day are 
Shri Gopalakrishna Adiga and Shri Ramachandra Sarma. Their creed 
may briefly be summarised thus: Our Romantic poets did fine work, it is 
true. But their inspiration has worked itself out. The rebels have now 
become the conservatives—a familiar phenomenon. Poetry has again 
fallen into a rut. Their mystical exaltation is degenerating into a lite- 
rature of escape. Poetry, the soul of which is suggestion, has become a 
matter of statement. The ‘jewels’ five words long’ of the Romantic poets 
are becoming cliches. The poetry of the Romantic school in recent years 
has failed to take account of the infinite complexity of life to-day. The 
beauty achieved in art should not be of a fugitive kind. It must be an 
integration of all that we see in the world—and and we must keep our 
eyes wide open and not shun unpleasant or painful things. If in the 
world we see only jagged edges, loose strands, absence of a coherent pat- 
tern; — well, let us not fight shy of communicating that experience. If 
this attempt results in some obscurity it does not seriously matter—after 
all the reader must contribute some effort if he wants to share the poetic 
experience. Again, there are no intrinsically beautiful words or images. 
The electric switch, the carburettor, and the propeller-shaft are now 
parts of our daily life and there is no reason why there should be a ban 
on such words in poetry. The heap of scrap-iron near a factory, and 
the stacks of coal are as much material for poetry as the rose and the 
nightingale. On the formal side we need to invent new rhythms to 
communicate our new experience. 


This. summary is necessarily incomplete. But it is enough 
to show how closely our poets are in line with the theory 
and practice of modern English poetry. Inevitably the charge of 
slavish imitation has been brought against these poets. It is said that 
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their movement is not a response to a felt need, put a dance to a tune 
called by the West. It is a probably true that the influence of English 
literature is more consciously received by the Navya Kavya school. This 
is natural since to-day there is more of general critical awareness than 
there was thirty years ago. But one does not see that this is a matter to 
shed tears over, even granting that Navya Kavya is imitative. Imitation 
has led to strikingly original work in the past. That we are keeping pace 
with developments all over the world is in itself a happy sign. It is 
good that we should read Eliot, Auden, and Ezra Pound and experiment 
along their lines. The proper question to ask is whether the champions 
of the new movement have really been called to their job—their work 
justifies the belief that they are. 


Considerations of space make it impossible to deal with the influence 
of English literature on Kannada prose and Kannada drama. It is 
enough to indicate that our indebtedness to English in these fields is as 
great as in the field of poetry and perhaps greater. Where cultural mat- 
ters are concerned it is difficult and perhaps futile to draw up a profit 
and loss account. But the balance seems to be definitely in our favour; 
and it is to be hoped that our contact with English will become deeper 
as years pass. 
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VIJAYANAGARA EMPIRE 


S. H. Ritti 


ANSKRIT literature is the richest heritage of India, to which 

Karnatak has made an impressive contribution. Sanskrit literature 
produced in Kamatak, particularly during the Vijayanagara period, em- 
braces topies like philosophy, ethics,poetry, literary sciences etc., The 
Vijayanagara monarchs were known for their religious tolerance which 
is borne out by many inscriptions. This is also proved by the growth 
of different systems of philosophy and religion which received equal 
encouragement and patronage from the Vijayanagara rulers. In fact it 
was the avowed object of founders of this empire to save the Hindu 
religion and culture from assaults by Muslim invaders and to restore 
the Sanatana Dharma. It was, therefore, in the fitness of things that 
profuse philosophical literature was produced during this period.1 Under 
the enthusiastic patronage of the benevolent monarchs, the talent of the 
poets and scholars expressed itself in various forms—the Kavyas, historical, 
mythological and legendry, dramas, prose romances and Champus, scien- 
tific literature such as grammar, rhetorics, music ete. 


Enlightened kings like Harihara, Bukka, Proudhadevaraya, Krishna- 
devaraya, Acchyutaraya, Venkatapati and others were themselves scholars 
and great patrons of learning and their liberal attitude promoted the 
healthy growth of literature as well as other fine arts. It is interesting 
to note that women also played an important role in this respect. Poetesses 
like Gangadevi, Tirumalamba, Ramabhadramba and others haye given us 
Kavyas of superb poetic excellence besides providing posterity with useful 
information about their period. 


1. For an idea of Philosophical literature see Vijayanagara Sexcentinary volume P. 295 
Ramabhadiamba Tirumatamba 
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Historical Kavyas: As the patrons of poets, the emperors of 
Vijayanagara are euologised in many Kavyas, which in addition to their 
literary importance, have historical importance also. 


Among the earlier historical Kavyas may be mentioned the ‘Madhu- 
ravijayam’ of Gangadevi, the wife Kampana. Vamanabhatta Bana, 
the author of a number of Kavyas and plays lived during the reign of 
Harihar I, and is said to have been the disciple of Vidyaranya. Later 
he migrated to the Court of Pedda Komati Vema Bhupala. This Bana’s 
Vemabhupalacharita is a prose-work which is said to have been written 
“to remove the ill fame that after Bana there was no poet capable of 
writing fine prose.”!1 Bana describes in this work, in melodious and ex- 
pressive language, the adventures and the romantic marriage of Vema 
the author’s patron, with the daughter of Vikramasimha of Dakshinapatha. 


The life and history of Saluva Narasimha, the first ruler of the Saluva 
family, form the subject-matter of Saluvabhyudaya written by Rajanatha 
Dindima. The poem in thirteen cantos gives important information 
about the Saluva family. Describing the king’s expeditions, his court, hunt- 
ing etc., the poet glorifies the king as the patron of poets and protector 
of Dharma. The poem concludes with the benediction that the king 
might rule over the world for all time. Krishnadevarayavijaya, written by 
Kumara Dhurjati or Kavi Dhurjati, is a Kavya about the famous King 
Krishanadevaraya. The poem gives a graphic description of the monarch’s 
assumption of sovereignty and his expeditions against the Mohamma- 
dans etc., The Acchyutarayabhyudaya of Rajanatha III, is an interesting 
Kavya dealing with the life of Acchyutaraya. Beginning with the 
description of the early life, marriage etc. of the king, the poem glorifies 
his conquests. The narration abruptly ends with the description of the 
triumphant entry of the king in the capital city of Vijayanagara. 


Govinda Dikshita the famous minister of Tanjore kings (Chevappa, 
Acchyuta and Raghunatha) wrote a Kavya called Sahitya sudha dealing 
with the lives of Acchyuta and Raghunatha of Tanjore. Raghunatha was 
a famous king; he was a warrior, scholar and musician of high repute. 
The kavya, ascribes to him the authoship of many works like Parijatapa- 
harana, Valmiki charita, Gajendramoksha, Nala Charita etc.2 The 


| amadizedt ar: ae avanaawtg | 
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Cf. M. Krishnamachari’s Hist. of Classical Sk. Literature, P. 479. 
2. Sources of Vijayanagara History, P. 269. 
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Scholar-King Raghunatha has been a favourite hero of numerous other 
Kavyas. Sahitya Ratnakar and Ragunatha Bhupala Vijaya of Yajna- 
Narayana describe the glory of the Tanjore family, and in particular of 
Raghunatha. The former, of which only sixteen cantos are available, 
gives a detailed history of the family of Raghunatha and praises his 
literary talent. The poem ascribes to him not less than one hundred works. 
Raghunathabhyudaya is another Kavya on Raghunatha by the poetess 
Ramabhadramba. 


Other Kavyas: Vidyaranya the great philosopher and_ scholar 
was a poet too. His Shankaravijaya in praise of the Advaitic teacher 
Shankaracharya is both a religious and literary poem. Bhoganatha, the 
brother of Sayana was a famous poet. To him is ascribed the authorship 
of Kavyas like Ramollasa, Tripuravijaya, Udaharanamala, Mahaganpati- 
stava, Shringara manjari and Gourinatha shataka. Sayana mentions these 
works and quotes him in his Alankarasudhanidhi.1 


Agastya or Vidyanatha2 was another outstanding author of the 14th 
century. Originally a court poet of Warangal, he was later patronised 
by Bukka I. His Balabharata narrates in twenty cantos, the whole story 
of Mahabharata. Gangadevi the author of Madhuravijaya calls him the 
author of seventy-four works.3 He wrote Prataparudra yashobhushana 
under the name Vidyanatha. His Krishnacharita is a prose work dealing 
with the story cf Shri Krishna. Nalakirti Koumudi is another work as- 
cribed to him. Vamanabhatta Bana wrote apart from Vemabhupala charita, 
(referred to earlier) a number of Kavyas also. His Nalabhyudaya is a poem 
in eight cantos, about the story of Nala, while Raghunatha charita deals in 
thirty cantos, with the story of Rama. His Hamsa Sandesha is a ‘dutakavy@ 
written in imitation of Meghaduta. The other work ascribed to him is 
Brahatkathamanjari about the story of Kadambari. He is also acredited 
with the authorship of Shabdachandrika and Shabda-ratnakara. Virupaksha 
vasantotsava champu is an interesting champu kavya of semi-historical 
nature. It gives a graphic description of the celebration of the Navaratra 


1, Indian Antiquery, 1917. 2. Both are said tc be the names of one and the same per- 
son. Cf. M. Krishnamachari’s Hist. of Classical Sk. Lit., P. 214. 
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Madhuravijaya I. 14. 


Udaharanamala Balabharata Madhuravijava 
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festival. The we oo much ane upon the foundation of the ae “i 
Vijayanagara in as much as it gives the detailed description of the city 
and says that the sage Vidyaranya was actually present on the scene of the 
festival. The beautiful descriptions of the scenes, of the stories (like 
that of a miser) narrated in the course of the work, provide fine 
humour and best piece of poetry. 


‘Lolambaraja who belonged to the court of Harihara, is the author of 
Harivilasa and Sundaradamodara, both of which deal with the story of 
Krishna. This versatile scholar has to his credit many works on Medical 
science also. Vedanta deshika, the famous exponent of Vishishtadvaita, 
was a noted poet also. He is the author of Yadarabhyadaya a poem on 
the life of Shri Krishna. His Hamsasandesha and Marasambava are said 
to have been written ‘to vie with’ the works of Kalidasa. To the court of 
Virupaksha belonged the poet Madhava, the author Narakasuravijaya—a 
kavya on the story of Krishna killing Narakasura. King Devraya II was a 
scholar and a poet. He is said to be author of Rati ratna pradipika, and 
the Advaita school, is also ascribed to him.1 Gopa Tippa the author of 
Brahma sutra vritti a gloss on Vedanta sutras of Badarayana following 
many works on varied subjects, flourished during his time. He is the 
author of Kavyalankara kamadhenu and many other works on music. 


Saluva Narasimha was a noted poet and patron. A Kavya, Rama- 
bhyudaya, narrating in twenty four cantos, the story of Ramayana, is as- 
-cribed to him. The colophon to the fifth canto however mentions Sona- 
drinatha styled as Dindima Sarvabhouma as the author of the work and 
‘Mahanatakasyagrajata kavya as its title.2 It was during the reign of this 
-king that the Dindima family flourished. Arunagirinatha, Rajanatha I, Raja- 
-natha II and others who belonged to this family were reputed scholars of 
Sanskrit and also authors of a number of works. Rajanatha Dindima wrote 
Saluvabhyudaya and Rajanatha III wrote Acchyutarayabhyudaya (both 
mentioned above) among other works. Swayambhunatha, who belonged to 
this family, is the author of Shankarananda, describing the fight between 
Shiva and Arjuna, on the the lines of Bharavi's Kiratarjuniya. His other 
_kavya Krishna-vilasa, narrates the story of Krishna. Gururama and Shi- 
_vasurya who were also the poets of the same family, are the authors of 
Harishchandra-charita champu and Pandavabhyudaya respectively. 


The reign of Krishnadevaraya constitutes a glorious chapter in the 
literary history of South India. Being a noted scholar, he liberally patron- 


1. Vijayanagara Berean, Vol. P. 377. ESaars of aitiacars Hist, P, 85. 
Narakdsuravijaya Shunkarantats Fandavabhyudaya 
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ised literature—Sanskrit, Kannada and Telugu and fine arts which grew 
abundantly under him. Himself a poet of the first rank in Sanskrit and 
Telugu, he is credited with the authorship of many works in Sanskrit 
like Madalasa charita, satyavadhu paninaya, Sakalakathasorasmgraha 
Jnana chintamani etc. in addition to some dramas. Saluva Timma, the 
prime minister of Krishnadevaraya is the author of Balabharatavyakhya, 
a commentary on Agastya’s Balabharata. Saluva Timma’s nephew Gopa 
wrote Chandrika a commentary on Krishnamishra’s Prabhodhachandro- 
daya. Gopa was a famous poet in Telugu also. Lolla Lakshmidhara 
another versatile author of this time wrote many works on different sub- 
jects like astrology, astronomy etc. Suranna, another poet of this time, 
is the author of Udayanodaya, a work which was completed by his son 
as Suranna died before completing the work.1 Harabhatta a contemporary 
poets is said to be the author of Ratirahasya. To the court of Krishna- 
devraraya belonged one Divakara, who is the author of Bharatamrita, a 
poem on the story of Mahabharata. 


Acchyutaraya, the successor of Krishnadevaraya was also a scholar. 
He is said to be the author of Talamahodanhi. Rajanatha III, about whom 
a reference has already been made, was the court poet of this king at 
whose instance Rajanatha wrote Bhagavata Champu. The eminent poet 
Ekambranatha wrote the kavyas Satyaparinaya and Jambavatiparinaya. 
Another poem Virabhadravijaya has also been ascribed to him. 


Appayyadikshita, the veteran Advaita scholar is said to be the author 
of more than hundred works. In addition to the numerous philosophical 
works, he has written a number of kavyas and stotras also. Appayya was a 
contemporary of King Venkata. Ratnakheta Shrinivasadikshita was 
both a philosopher and a poet. Among the many works ascribed to him 
mention may be made of Shitikanthavijaya, which describes the deeds of 
Shiva. Bhaishmi parinaya ascribed to Ratnakheta is a champu, on the story 
of the marriage of Rukmini. Rajachudamani dikshita, the son of Ratna- 
kheta was an equally able writer and enjoyed the patronage of Raghunatha. 
He wrote among other works, the kavyas Rukmini Kalyana and Shankara- 
bhyudaya, the latter being a poem on Shankaracharya. The Ratnakheta- 
vijaya is the biography of his father. His Raghava-Yadava-Pandaviya is 
an interesting kavya with a treble meaning narrating simultaneously the 
stories of Rama, Krishna and the Pandavas.  Krishnadhvari, who also be- 
longed to Raghunatha’s court, wrote a similar kavya called Naishadhapari- 
jata narrating at one and the same time the stories of Nala and Parijatapa- 


1. Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagara—T. A. Mahalingam, P. 366. 
Divakara Bhadratamrita 
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harana. Mrityunaya, a disciple of Rajachudamani dikshita is the author 
of Pradyumnottara charita and his son Anantanarayana is ascribed the 
authorship of Gita Shankara, a kavya resembling Gita Govinda. Nilakantha, 
the grandson of Appayyadikshita’s brother, and a reputed poet-philosopher 
is the author of a kavya Shivalilarnava in twenty-two cantos and a 
champu, Nilakantha Vijaya, dealing with the story of Samudramanthana 
or the churning of the ocean. 


Drama: Vamanabhatta Bana is one of the early dramatists of this 
period. His Shringarabhushana-bhana is an interesting one-character 
play, which is said to have been enacted in the festival of Virwpaksha. 
Parvatiparinayal is another drama ascribed to him, as is also another play 
Kanakalekha. Viruwpaksha is said to be the author of the plays, Narayana 
vilasa and Unmattaragahva. The latter, a one-act play, deals with the 
kidnapping of Sita and lamentations of Rama. Vedanta deshika has also 
a drama to his credit, called Sankalpa Suryodaya. This long allegorical 
drama in ten acts written on the model of Krishnamishra’s Prabodha- 
chandrodaya presents on the stage the system of Vishishtadvaita. Aruna- 
girinatha who lived in the court of Devaraua I, wrote “Somavalliyoga- 
nanda; a ‘prahasana’ replete with humour ridiculing the amorous ventures 
of an ascetic to a fallen married woman.2 Virabhadravijaya of Kumara 
dindima who was patronised by Vira Narasimha and Krishnadevaraya, is 
a play dramatising the story of Dakshayajna. Mallikarjuna, the son-in- 
law of Kumara Dindima, is the author of a five-act play Satyabhama 
parinaya. Gururama is ascribed the authorship of two plays Subhadra- 
dhananjaya and Ratneshvara Prahasana. The former has for its theme 
the famous story of the marriage of Arjuna and Subhadra and the latter is 
about an imaginary story of the marriage of Ratnachuda and Ratnavali. 
Madanagopala vilasa, a bhana, is also ascribed to this author. 


Yajnanarayana, the son of Govinda dikshita is the author of Raghu- 
natha vilasa, a play written in glorification of his master, Raghunatha of 
Tanjore. Shrinivasa Dikshita has two plays to his credit viz.—Bhamini 
parinaya, about the marriage of Damayanti and Bhavanapurushottama, an 
allegorical play. The latter is said to have been written by him at the 
instance of his patron Surappa Nayaka of Gingi. Rajachudamani_ Dik- 
_shita also claims the authorship of three plays called a Sringara sarvasva 


1. But Vamana’s ‘authorship of this play ‘is doubted by many scholars. Cf. Indian 
Antiquery, Vol. Ill, P. 219. 2. M. Krishnamachari’s Hist. of Classical Sk, Lit. 
- Bhavanapurushottama 
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—a bhana, Anandaraghava~a play on the whole life of Rama, and Kama- 
linikalahamsa with a legendry theme. These plays are said to have been 
enacted in the court of Raghunatha. Nalacharitanataka is a play about 
Nala, written by Nilakantha. 


Rhetorics: As in that of kavyas, in the sphere of shastras like poetics, 
grammar etc. the contribution of Vijayanagara literature is considerable. 
The great Vedic scholar Sayana was a versatile genius who mastered 
every branch of learning. His Yajnatantrasudhanidhi is a work on 
Mimamsa while Dhatuvrtti is a grammatical work. The Alankarasudha- 
nidhi of this author is peculiarly interesting, in as much as the illustrative 
examples it contains are in praise of the author himself. The other works 
ascribed to him are Subha-shita Sundhanidhi, Prayashchitta Sudhanidhi, 
Purashartha Sudhanidhi etc. Ayurveda Sudhanidhi, a work on medicine 
is also ascribed to him; but one Shrishailanatha, a later author of Parsh- 
nottaramala says that ‘this work was written by an ancestor of this, at the 
instance of the minister Sayana.1 


Agastya’s Prataparudrayashobhushana is a treatise on rhetorics contain- 
ing illustrations in praise of his patron. The author, while dealing with 
the principles of dramaturgy, ‘has ingeniously interposed a model play 
called Prataparudra Kalyanam which serves at once the purpose of giving 
an illustration of the technique of Sanskrit play and of describing the 
exploits of his master.’ Krishnadevaraya is ascribed the authorship of an 
Alankara work called Rasamanjari, which contains the illustrations in 
praise of the king. The philosopher Appayya dikshita was an eminent 
rhetorician also as is vroved by his works on rhetorics—Chitramimamsa, 
a disquisition on the nature of Alankaras and Kuvalayananda, which is 
supposed to be a standard work on the figures of speech. To Shrinivasa 
dikshita are ascribed the works Alankara Kaustubha, kavyadarpana, 
Kavyasarasangraha etc. His son Raja Chudamani is the author of Alan- 
karachudamani. Krishnadhvarin’s Raghunatha bhupala vijaya is also a 
work on rhetorics. 


Music: The fine arts, particularly music, developed to a great ex- 
tent during this period. The Rayas of Vijayanagara were great lovers of 
music and were scholars also in the subject. The celebrated Vidyaranya 
has made a considerable contribution to Karnatak music. His Sangita 


1 waHaatat aaa: aA Alas fea: | 
amg aay smear | 


—Sangita Sudha of Raghunatha. 3. Vijayanagara Sexcentinary Volume P. 368. 
4. M. Krishnamachari’s Hist. of Classical Sk. Lit., P. 264. 
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sara,1 though not available now, was undoubtedly a source of inspiration 
and basis to the later writers on music, like Raghunatha and others? 
Chatura kallanatha, of the court of Proudhadevaraya is a commentator 
par excellence, of Sharngadeva’s Sangitaratnakara. The commentary is 
said to be an encyclopaedia of music and an indispensable work for the 
understanding of Bharata’s theory of music.3 Gopa Tippa, the minister 
of Saluva kings is the author of Taladipika a treatise on Marga and 
Deshi talas. Devanacharya, another musician of this period is the author 
of Sangita muktavali, a treatise on dancing and music.4 


Lakshminarayana, who migrated from Cuttack to Vijayanagara, was 
a musician of repute in the court of Krishnadevaraya. This artist who 
earned the title Abhinava bharatacharya is the author of Sangita- 
Sarvodaya which deals with different aspects of music. Ramayamatya 
of the court of “Aliya Ramayana is the author of Svaramelakalanidhi on 
music which, it is said, he wrote at the instance of Ramaraya. Pndarika 
Vitthala, another noted musician was the contemporary of Ramayamatya.5 
Lakshmidhara who flourished in the court of Tirumalaraya is said to have 
written Bharata Shastra Grantha, a work on music. The illustrious patron 
Raghunatha was himself well versed in music and is the author of Sangita 
Sudha. Venkata makhin, son of Govinda dikshita, is the author of a 
treatise on music entitled Chaturdandiprakashika. 


Poetesses: The poetesses who flourished during this period deserve 
a special mention indeed. As said earlier, Vijayanagara witnessed a brisk 
activity in all walks of life like politics, philosophy, religion, literature 
and fine arts; and thus played an humble, yet important ‘part in preserv- 
ing and enriching Indian culture and learning. It is simply gratifying to 
note in this context, that our Kannada women did not lag behind in con- 
tributing their mite to this noble cause. In the literary field, 
poetesses like Gangadevi, Tirumalamba, Madhuravani, Ramabhadramba, 
and others have, by their poetic talent, earned a permanent place in the 
galaxy of Indian women-poets. Their importance is very great as they 
have added to the beauty of Sanskrit literature and it is greater still since, 
they also furnish us with rich details on which we can rely as authentic 
sources of our history. 


1. Vijayanagara Sexcentinary, Vol. 332. 


2 ‘ daftaacaqaey = fearey oft aa ooitag 
—Sangita Sudha of Raghunatha. 38. Vijayanagara Sexcentinary Volume P. 368. 
4. M. Krishnamachari’s Hist. of Classical Sk. Lit, (P. 264. 
5. Vijayanagara Sexcentinary Vol. P. 371. 
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Gangadevi, the talented queen of Kampana, the son of Bukka is the 
author of Madhuravijaya a kavya,, on the conquest of Madhura by Kam- 
pana. It is quite interesting to note that the poetess “instead of choosing 
her subject matter from the well-known Itihasas as is usual with the 
generality of Sanskrit poets, has chosen the biography of her royal con- 
sert, a fit theme to exhibit her remarkable poetic talent.” The poetess 
here adopts the style of a Mahakavya and naturally the ingredients of 
the Mahakavya like the descriptions of seasons, battles, romance and so on 
have aptly found their place in the kavya. In paying obeisance to the 
ancient poets she humbly acknowledges her indebtedness to the great 
poet Kalidasal whose works perhaps were a model for her. Some des- 
criptions bear the stamp of Kalidasa’s influence ‘but they are trans- 
formed at the mint of her imagination and invested with new signifi- 
cance’ and exhibit new beauty and freshness. 


Tukkadevi. the daughter of Prataparudra Gajapati of Orissa, was one 
of the queens of Krishnadevaraya but their marriage seems to hove not 
been a happy one. ‘virtuous lady that she was, she resigned herself to fate 
and sang a few verses on her forlorn, perhaps undeserved condition.’ The 
five verses—Tukkapanchakom ascribed to her aptly describe the sorrowful 
plight that she was in, for no mistake of hers.2 These lve verses are 
enough to speak of her poetic talent, though no work of hers has yet been 
discovered. 


Tirumalamba who lived in the rourt of Archyutaraya, is the 
author of Varadambikaparinaya a beautiful prose romance of much 
historical importance. A born genius and versatile scholar, she had a 
wonderful command over Sanskrit language as can be known from her 
work. Discussing about this Tirwmalamba, Dr. Laxman Sarup’ comes to 
the conclusion that she was one of the wives of Acchyutaraya. Yet it is 
some what surprising that Tirumalamba, keeping away the jealousy that 
is so natural to women, has so exquisitely described the charms of the 
marriage of Varadambika—her co-wife! Beginning with the description 
of the marriage of Acchyutaraya with Varadambika the romance ends 


1 araat aifscraea eaq: & a faufa | 


eartafa aeaqrafagstaeaat aa: II 
—Madhuravijaya I. 7. 


2 aa aaid aadahy a yaa aagetalaa | 
al f& war a a f% a tar asta Fasetoraar | 


Sources of Vijayanagara History, P. 143, — 
$ Proceedings of Oriental Conference, Vol. II. 
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with the instalation of their son Venkatadri as Yuvaraja. The vivid des- 


criptions, vigorous language, and long compounds remind one of Bana’s 
prose. 3 


Mohanangi, who is considered to be the same as Tirumalamba, the 
daughter of Krishnadevaraya and the wife of Ramaraya is ascribed with 
a work Marichiparinaya—a love poem. Another poetess Abhiramakshi 
belonging to the family of the Dindimas—is said to be the author of Abhi- 


nava Ramabhyudaya—a kavya in twenty-four cantos, on the story of 
Rama. 


Ramabhadramba, styled as the “Empress of poets’ is the author of 
Raghunathabhyudaya which is a long poem about the life and conquests 
of Raghunatha of Tanjore. The poetess speaks highly of the scholarship of 
Raghunatha and says that in his court there were a number of talented 
ladies well versed in Literature and Fine Arts. The kavya with distinc- 
tive poetical merit has a good historical sense also, and the facts narrated 
therein are corroborated by other records. 


Madhuravani also flourished in the court of Raghunatha. Her 
Ramayana is the translation of Andhra Ramayana, and she herself 
narrates the circumstances in which she came to translate it: “Raghu- 
natha having once listened to the recitation of the Andhra Ramayana 
thought of getting it translated in Sanskrit but having no body in view, 
who could do it, felt rather dejected when in dream Shri Rama himself 
appeared before him and recommended Madhuravani for the task. The 
king thereupon requested her, who “with the aid of him who always has 
Rama at heart” fulllled his desire. 


The foregoing is just a bare account of the vast literature produced 
during the glorious period of Vijayanagara. Vijayanagara today, from 
some point of view might have been a ‘Forgotten Empire”; but it has 
nevertheless been made a “Never to be forgotten Empire’, by 
the master minds who flourished in in it and built it up and have left behind 
them a mass of varied literature which is a solid proof of the cultural 
heights they had reached. It should be considered as our sacred duty 
to preserve it for the benefit and guidance of future generations. 


DVAITA VEDANTA 


An Exclusive Contribution of Karnatak to Indian Philosophy 


B. N. K. Sarma 


OUTH INDIA has been the birthplace of all the three great systems 
of Vedanta, even as the north has been the home of the basic Scrip- 
tures of Hinduism. The historical founder of the Dvaita System was 
Shri Madhwvacharya, also known as Anandatitha (bonr in 1238 A.D.) He 
hailed from the tiny land of Tuluva, in Karnatak. He wrote 37 works in 
all, expounding his logic, metaphysics, theory of knowledge, theology and 
ethics. His works include commentaries on all the Ten Upanishads, the 
Gita and the Brahmasutras, the Rg Veda (first three chapters), the 
Bhagavata Purana, and short prose tracts defining and elucidating his 
principles and brief refutations of Advaitic metaphysics, an epitome of 
the Bharata and a few miscellaneous Stotras. He visited Badarikashrama 
twice, toured all over India, made many conversions, organised his fol- 
lowers and ordained a number of monks to carry on his work after him 
and disappeared from vision in 1828, at Udipi, in the South Kanara district 
of Madras State. He left a deep and abiding impression as an original 
interpreter of the Vedanta and resuscitator of an ancient and _ long- 
forgotten tradition of Vaishnava theistic interpretation of the Vedanta 
going back to the Vedic and Upanisadic sources. 


The next generation gave an additional impetus to the fortunes of 
the Dvaita system. Thanks to the resounding victory achieved by his 
last disciple, Akshobhya Tirtha, in a public deputation on the “Tattvam- 
asi” test, with Vidyaranya, the new system attained historical recognition 
as a new Darshana, in Madhavacarya’s Sarvadarshanasamgraha. 


This made it necessary for the system to be clothed in the full techni- 
cal perfection of every detail of critical exposition of its Siddhanta and a 
dialectic refutation of its rival schools, that it may take its place among 
its peers in the field. This important work was accomplished in the suc- 
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ceeding centuries by the two most eminent followers of Madhva viz. Shri 
Jayatirtha (1365-88) and Shri Vyasaraya (1478-1539). These elaborated the 
Dvaita system to the highest pitch of technical perfection of the scholastic 
devices of Nyaya-Vaisheshika logic and interpretative machinery of the 
Vyakarana and Purva-Mimamsa systems. This new development in 
methodology, brought the Dvaita-Vedanta of Madhva, both in its con- 
structive and dialectical sides, to a status of complete Shastric equality 
with the leading system of the day, the Advaita of Shamkara. Not con- 
tent with this the great Vyasaraya carried the warfare into the enemy’s 
camp and in the true spirit of a creative thinker and dialectician, sub- 
jected the whole structure of Monism to a powerful critique, such as the 
two great Advaitic Dialecticians before him viz., Shriharsha and Chitsukha 
had directed against all contemporary schools of Realism. But, unlike 
in their case, his Nyayamrta became the starting-point of a series of high- 
level philosophical polemics which engrossed the attention of the most 
brilliant brains from both sides for the next three centuries. As one dis- 
cerning Advaitic writer has put it, it gave rise to Neo-Advaita expounded 
by Madhusudana Sarasvati in his Advaita-siddhi, in reply to the Nyaya- 
mrta. It is in admiration of this stupendous achievement of the Dvaita 
Vedatins, that Das Gupta wrote in his History of Indian Philosophy that 
“the logical and dialectical thinkers of the Vishishtadvaita are decidedly 
inferior to the prominent thinkers of the Shamkara and Madhva school. 
There is hardly anyone in the whole history of the development of Rama- 
nuja’s school, whose logical acuteness could be compared with that of 
Shiharsha or Chitsukha or with that of Jayatirtha or Vyasaraya.” 1 


Such, in brief, is the history of the rise and growth of the Dvaita 
Vedanta. It is the exclusive contribution of Karnatak to Indian philoso- 
phy. All parts of Karnatak contributed to its development. Its founder 
came from the Tulu country in Karnatak. Its greatest critical expositor 
and standardiser of its thought, lived mostly in Eragola and Malkhed in 
northern Karnatak. Its greatest dialectician hailed from Mysore State. 
And from many places in Bombay-Karnatak, Hyderabad-Karnatak and 
other nooks and corners of Karnatak, came hosts of its major and minor 
commentators, glossators, saints and Psalmists. Many carried its message 
far beyond the confines of Karnatak. Conversions were made and cim- 
pact communities were established in many distant regions outside Kar- 
natak also, as in Andhradesa, Tamilnad, Konkan, Maharastra, Gujerat, 


1. A History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, P. 111. 
Nyayamrsta 
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Bengal and Gaya. A new and popular movement known as the Dasa- 
Kuta was developed in the fifteenth century. It produced a profound 
religious revival of Vaishnavism in Karnatak and ushered in a new. period 
of devotional literature of the Haridasas in the Kannada language. The 
names of Purandara Dasa, Kanakadasa and others are deservedly popular 
in every Karnatak village. By another constructive effort in the North, 
it sowed the seeds of Vaishnava Revival in Bengal which blossomed into 
the great school of Bengal Vaishnavism which traces its spiritual descent 
to Shri Madhvacharya’s Suddha-Vaishnavism through Vyasaraya and his 
predecessor Rajendra Tirtha. Its influence on the Bhakti cult of Maharashtra 
through the common link of devotion to God Vithala of Pandharpur 1, was 
also considerable. In this way, the philosophy of Madhva has exercised a 
potent influence in shaping the course of religious and philosophical deve- 
lopment of a large part of India out of all proportion to the limited num- 
ber of its denominational: followers. Some of the saints of its calendar, 
like Vyasaraya, Purandaradasa, Kanakadasa, Vadiraja, Véijayindra, 
Raghuttama, Ragavendra and Sumatindra, have exercised a powerful 
social, political, and religious influence on contemporary society and their 
memories are to this day held in loving esteem in the regions where they 
made their influence felt. The anti-monistic tendencies of the Arya Samaj 
and the monotheistic interpretation of the Vedas championed by Daya- 
nanda Sarasvati, in the north, are in a large measure traceable to the lead 
given by Madhva long ago in those directions. The mystic interpretation 
of Vedic hymns accepted by Sri Aurobindo Ghose, is also much indebt- 
ed to the lead given by Madhava in his Rg. Bhasya.2 


The contribution of Madhva to the problems of philosophy in gene- 
ral and to the science of textual interpretation in Vedanta, have been 
most significant and outstanding. But their value and grandeur have 
been obscured to a large extent, by the name “Dvaita” and its English 
equivalent “Dualism,” which have a bad odour about them. Whereas in 
this case, direct acquaintance with the original works of the system is 
wanting, false conclusions are apt to be drawn and unfair judgments 
passed on the worth of the system, as such. This, has been the casé, 
with Madhva philosophy, which unlike those of Samkara and Ramanuja, 
has received practically no attention from scholars outside its fold, in the 


1, From Purandara Dasa onwards and even before him, ‘Vithala’ has been the domi- 
nant patron-deity of the Dasa Kuta. 


2. Vide the recent edition of the Rg Veda from Aravindashrama with a Sanskrit 


commentary by Kapali Shastri, where handsome tributes have been paid to Madhva’s 
lead in mystic interpretation of the hymns a 


Disa-Kita Haridasas Rg Bhaadsya 
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East or West, exrept what is found in the works of Von Glasenappal and 
Das Gupta. 


A number of prejudices and misconceptions are responsible for this 
state of affairs. The followers of Madhva, are no doubt, much to be 
blamed for sitting tight over it and not making it more truly and widely 
known even in India. But there is an intellectual obligation too, on the 
modem scholars and writérs’on Indian philosophy, to represent facts 
fully and faithfully when they write about Madhva’s philosophy. Un- 
fortunately this has not been properly done. 


The first impediment to a true recognition of Madhva thought as an 
equal member of the Vedanta philosophy with the other systems thereof, 
is the prevailing misconception about its highest metaphysical ideology 
which has been obscured by the designation of “Dvaita” and its English 
equivalent “Dualism” given to it. It is therefore necessary to clear this 
point so as to enable the true metaphysical position of the system to be 
correctly grasped. 


The second misconception is about the manner and method of inter- 
pretation of Advaitic texts adopted by the system. It is supposed by 
hostile critics of Madhaya that his interpretations of the Brahmasustras 
are far-fetched and his explanation of monistic texts of the Upanishads 
like Tattvam Asi, extremely forced and tortuous. There are also com- 
plaints about his reliance on post-Vedic authorities and the untrace- 
ability of many of the authority cited by him in support of his interpre- 
tations. 


~ It may not be possible to discuss and disarm these objections satis- 
factorily in a brief paper like this. But a beginning has to be made some- 
time and I propose to do it here in order to facilitate a correct estimate 
of a vital limb of the Vedanta, which is the special contribution of Kar 
natak to the body-politic of Indian thought. 


1. Madhva’s Highest Metaphysical Ideology. 


- Dualism, as understood in Western philosophy, is a “theory which 
admits two independent and irreducible substances.”2 In Indian philo- 
sophy too, the Samkhya Dualism and Nyaya-Vaisheshika Pluralism would 
answer -to this definition. But the ‘Dualism’ of Madhva, while admitting 
two ultimate (irreducible) principles as constituting Reality as a whole, 


—_oen ~—~— - | 


L Die. Philosophic Madhva Vishnu Glaubens. | | 
2. Dictionary of Philosophy, Dogbert D. Runes, New York, 1902, P: 84. 
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regards only one of them (God) as Independent and the other as meta- 
physically dependent on God. God or the Supreme Being is the 
ONE AND ONLY INDEPENDENT PRINCIPLE and all finite reality 
comprising Prakrti, Purusas, Kala, Karma, Svabhava, etc., are dependent 
(Paratantra). This doctrine of the two tattvas of Svatantra and Para- 
tantra, is the corner stone of Madhva philosophy : 


qaqa a fafa arrears | 
(Tattvasamkhyana of Madhva) 


The usual objection to a metaphysical dualism, in the Western sense of 
the term, that it is an unphilosophical attitude entailing an “eternal oppo- 
sition” between the reals, which are “set against each other,” in a per- 
petual strife, could not really be raised against Madhva’s view as set forth 
above. Indeed, it is precisely to avoid such a nemesis of “Dualism’ in its 
odious sense, that Madhva has taken special care to insist on a difference 
in status between the two principles accepted by him and makes one of 
them (the Finite) dependent completely on the “Svatantra” for its being 
and becoming. This is clear from the very definition of the terms Sva- 
tantra and para-tantra, given by his commentator Jayatirtha : 


waeninaAsanaMaaes Gata eaaesz | 
(Tattvasamkhyana Tika) 


It is indeed a pity that in spite of such plain speaking on the part 
of the Dvaita philosophers, modern critics of the system should persist 
in missing Madhva’s point and affect to deplore his “hopeless dualism.” 
It is therefore imperative to warn the readers to be on their guard against 
being taken in by the ignorant or deliberate misrepresentations of the 
true bearings on Madhva’s “Dualism,” and to take care to understand the 
Sanskrit term “Dvaita” and its English equivalent “Dualism” as applied 
to his philosophy, in a restricted sense of specialised application, not 
applicable to the older Scholastic Dualisms of the East or the ancient 
and modern Dualisms of the West. 


Broadly speaking, the term “Dvaita” in Indian thought, signifies a 
system of philosophy which posits more than one fundamental meta- 
physical principle, substance or category to explain the Universe1 or a 
fundamental distinction between the human souls and the Supreme Being 
for all time. According to Shamkara, Dualists are those who recognise the 


1, daa f& F seen aargq avdacaciqa: (Shamkara BSB.) 
Kala Syabhava Tattvasamkhyana 
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states of bondage and release as real states or experiences pertaining to 
the Atman, while “Advaitins” would deny the reality of these states as 
such for the Atman: 


MAN ATTA TTT wT aaye at Faafai aya! azlaa 
Witox x x x x xX x Baeza: 


(Shamkaras Gitabhashya, xiii, 2). 


This introduces us to another aspect of Dualistic teaching touching its 
‘realistic’ attitude to the experiences of life which is true of Madhva’s 
Dualism as indeed of others, that our finite experience of embodied exis- 
tence and our efforts to achieve deliverance from it, have both a real value 
and validity of their own,l and are not mere bubbles of Avidya.2 


The main emphasis of “Dualism” as such, would seem to lie on the 
number of ultimate reals or categories rather than on the question of their 
mutual independence. For just as Realists may believe in one or more 
ultimate reals or categories and also regard them as knowable in them- 
selves or not, ‘Dualists’ also, may hold divergent views regarding the 
status and mutual interdependence, or independence or other relation- 
ship between the categories or principles accepted by them. 


_ Madhva, however shows by an analysis of thought that the accept- 
ance of two equally independent ultimate principles or reals, would in- 
volve a logical monstrosity and contradiction. There can be only One 
Independent Reality and all else must be rigorously subordinated to it 
and deemed dependent. In true philosophic spirit then, he dichotomises 
reality into dependent and independent, as has already been made clear. 


God or the Supreme Being is the Svatantra or the ONE AND ONLY 
' INDEPENDENT SUBSTANCE in the Spinozistic sense of the term.3 
All else—such as Prakrit, Purusha Kala, Karma, Svabhavwa, is Paratantra. 


lagdaged aq ami rata: | 
2. a Raden adafed eat a a aras : | 
a aaa q qh SeQqT qaszar 1} (Gaudapada Karikas) 


3. Res completa “that which exists entirely by itself and for itself and is capable of 


Gitabhasya Avidya 
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This dependence is metaphysical and fundamental to the very being and 
becoming of the Finite which can never outgrow it. The dependent 
reals exist no doubt from eternity (in the Vedanta) but they do so not 
in their own right but by the sufferance of the Supreme. They are not 
in despite of the Lord but because: of Him : 


289 4H A Bz waar sa wa 7} 
qzqaza: ata a ata agterar| (Bhag. ii, 10, 12). 


They owe their very existence, knowledge, activity etc., to Him. This 
clear definition of the status of the two reals enables Madhva to effect a 
happy rapprochement between the claims of finite reality and the de- 
mands of the so-called monistic ideology of the Upanishads, in terms of a 
mystic idealism. The significane of the Upanishadic ideology of “Ekam 
eva advitiyam Brahma” and the language of transcendental monism of 
the Upanishads, lies according to Madhva, not in an acosmistic monism 
of the type of Shamkara’s but in the thesis of the primacy of the Supreme 
as the centre of all reality and the explanation of the reality of all other 
reals ( qqeq azq7q ) and of the eternity of other eternals (far faararz ) 
Katha Up.) in short, the explanation of everything in the 
womb of Nature and of all Nature itself. The realisation of this truth 
impels a striving for the realisation of such a Being to the exclusion of 
all other ends and pursuits and attractions of life and finite existence. 
The presence of finite reality thus acquires a teleological significance in 
the scheme of Upanishadic thought: It is Jayatirtha who gives classical 
expression to this new metaphysical ideology of the Upanishads, adum- 
brated by Madhya : 


aaa fe Aras TAGS CITRS IMSL TEA TAAATe WT ae x x WAIN 
apa laa (¢) aif aaaaaaaratinaaretaraquhgyeaa 

(2) arfaftqzancaatg: acorn fasaazeaamaanra farsaar 
(2) afafarfanssarariara sisqaerararsita (¥)  aifafa aa- 
akemta aaa sfaiada, (4) afta atemsdtfaratataieaar 
nfaqad aalaacaa, staqragart: gaged tite Il 


(Nyayasudha, on AV Tf, I). 


“All the Upanishadic texts proclaim, with one voice the majesty of sup- 
reme as the storehouse of numberless auspicious attributes and free from 
all imperfections... Of these (1) some. represent the Supreme Being as en- 
dowed with such (positive) attributes as omniscience, lordship of creatures, 
control of beings from within and other excellences, (2) others describe 


Nyayasudha 
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‘it negatively as free from such blemishes as sin and suffering and. liability 
to material embodiment; (3) yet others speak of it as beyond the reach 
of mind and words in order to bring home to us its comparative inaccessi- 
bility; (4) many others depict it as the only one that exists so as to make 


it clear that man must seek It to the exclusion of all else, and (5) a few 
more proclaim It as the Being that is partaking of the nature of all, so 
that It may be realised as being ultimately responsible for the existence, 
‘knowledge, activity of them all. Thus'do the Scriptures depict the Brah- 
man in diverse ways and from different standpoints all converging towards 
one purpose (Mahatatparya) the transcendent and immanent majesty of God, 
in Himself and in the Atman and in the world.” 


This means that as the Only Independent Real that exists, in its own 
right and in the highest sense of the terms, the Supreme may well be and 
is at times, referred to in the Scriptures, as the One without a second 
without any prejudice to the reality and subordinate existence of the finite 
selves and reals, which as compared with the Supreme Reality, are nought 
as it were : Quo comparata nee pulchra sunt, nec bona sunt, nec sunt, as 
St. Augustine so aptly puts it. This sentiment is heartily echoed by 
Madhva : 


afe nadia gafmaadead (Brh. Up. Com. iv, 4, 14) saat arfaar az ar 
aaretaar 321 (B.T. ix. 28, 27). 


The English term “Dualism” could not express the full content and 
depth of meaning that Madhava would wish to be put into the term 
“Dvaita” as it is to be applied to his system. Even the Sanskrit term 
“Dvaita” is not literally capable of expressing more than the number of 
fundamental principles accepted 


Za aaqal tag wa Ae 


The details of the mutual relation of the reals and their relative meta- 
physical status etc., being left to be supplied by special definition and 
-explanations : 

sqmemaa fsrafasha: ae ata || 


We may therefore consider the feasibility. of “Svatantra-advitiya- 
brahmavada” as an alternative designation capable of conveying directly 
rather than by implication and definition, the highest reach of its thought 
and metaphysical ideology so prominently stressed by Madhva and Jaya- 
tirtha. It would be seen that such a term would do justice to both the 
aspects of Madhva’s teaching about the two aspects of reality, finite and 
infinite. For the term “Advitiya” has been interpreted by Madhva, in 
chhan Up. in terms of “absence of a peer or superior’ to the 
Brahman conceding by implication, the eristence and reality of 
“lesser reals” like matter and souls, under the aegis of God, The first 
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half of the text has been taken to emphasise the unity of Godhead by 
excluding internal distinctions of susbstance and attributes in Brahman 
in conformity with text like. 3¢ aratfea feaa which is understood as 
negating certain internal distinctions (nanatva) in Brahman. The only 
internal distinctions that can be logically conceivable in Brahman are 
those of attributes (atarq) which is negated by way of significant nega- 
tion. The term “Svatantra” would serve to emphasise the transcendence 
of the Supreme over the other reals and show how the conception of 
Brahman here differs from the “Nirvisheshadvaita” of Shamkara. It would 
also stand terminologically balanced with the designations of the other 
two systems “Nirvisheshadvaita” “Shuddhadvaita,” and Vishishtadvaita. It 
would also lay direct emphasis on the primacy of the Supreme as the 
“Para Siddhanta” of Madhva and put the teachings about the finite reality 
in their proper place as constituting the “subsidiary truths” (Apara sid- 
dhantta.| The name I suggested twelve years ago, has the high ponti- 
ficial approval of the late Svami Satyadhyana Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt. 
Its adoption might help substantially in focussing attention on the high- 
est metaphysical ideology of the system, to a greater extent. 


II. The Contribution of Dvaita Thought to the Theory of Vedantic 
Interpretation. | 


Much of the criticism and dissatisfaction of the modem scholars 
against Madhva’s method of interpretation of texts (particularly monis- 
tic) rests on an inadequate grasp of the principles of textual interpreta- 
tion to be applied to Vedantic texts to achieve a harmonious interpre- 
tion of conflicting texts. No Vedantin could afford to take any text piece- 
meal and give it a literal sense always and be satisfied with his job. 
He is essentially after “textual samanvaya” or harmonisation (ekavak- 
yata). Acceptance of the need for such “ekavakyata” is obligatory on 
the Vedanta in its traditional form For the Vedantin is a believer in 
the fact that all the Upanishads, whatever their seeming diversity of views 
and contradictions of utterances, have but one doctrine to teach and one 
system to propound. (Gatisamanyat B. S. 1, 1.). The moder Indian or 
European scholar or philosopher has no belief in this ‘dogma’ or ‘fiction’ 
of the traditional Vedantin, be he an Advaitin, Dvaitin or Vishishtadvaitin. 
He is content to take these texts piecemeal and pick and choose among 
them and declare that Yajnavalkya was right and Svetashvatara was wrong 
1 fara: aaaira TUNA x x x x) MAA srafheraneaar | 
x X XSTSIT Aq | sTAaaafesAfy ge (NS. 518 b) 


Naniatva Gatisamanyat 
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or that the Upanishadic thinkers held different and often conflicting views 
and that it is futile to attempt to read a single doctrine behind all their 
“guesses at truth.” But the poor traditional Vedantic system-builders 
like Shamkara, Ramanuja and Madhva, have no such easy way out of a 
difficult situation. They hold the Upanishads to be a body of unified or 
unifiable doctrine, with but one consistent doctrine to teach. It is by 
applying the principle of Ekavakyata in the manner prescribed that they 
hope to find the key to the harmonisation of their thought and the re- 
solution of all conflict. For, to them, the procedure in cases of doubt 


and difficulties, is clear enough : sqrearaal faaagtaafaate aeterz zany” 


The entire edifice of Purva-Mimamsa is built on the assumption of Eka- 
vakyata”. The procedure in the “Brahma Mimamsa” of mpc i is 
not different cither (Gatisamanyat, Tattu Samanvayat B. S. i, 1, 4). 


-Shamkara’s chief merit is supposed to lie in his discovery and appli- 
cation of an inginious philosophical hypothesis of “higher and lower 
knowledge” corresponding to the noumenal and phenomenal reality and 
résolving all the conflict of Bheda — and Abheda Shrutis, on that basis. 
The modern scholar seems inclined to take this hypothesis for granted and 
does not propose to question it seriously. But he does not seem to have 
realised that the realist also for his part might have an equally good 
hypothesis from the standpoint of the uncontradicted and uncontradict- 
able validity of experience which as endorsing the reality of difference 
between the human souls and the Brahman, and the finiteness of the in- 
dividual, would compel the adoption of a more or less figurative inter- 
pretation of the identity texts. Madhva has raised many logical objections 
to ‘pedagogic theory of duality of standpoints based on “Sattatraividhya” 
and other assumptions of Advaita, which are yet to be answered by 
modern scholars. Anyway it has no exegetical sanction in the principles 
of interpretation recognised by the Purva-Mimamsa and Vedanta Sutras. 
On the contrary the procedure of “figurative interpretation adopted by 
the Dvaita system, is not unknown to the Upanishads and the Mimamsa 
shastra. Apart from this, it rests on a more ultimate and fundamental philo- 
sophical criterion of truth-determination which has been shown by Madhva 
to be the crowning point of a really sound and thorough-going theory of 
knowledge and validity, and whose acceptance is obligatory on the monist 
also. 


This is the conception of “Saksi” as the criterion and guarantor of 
all validity of knowledge, be it perceptual, inferential or scriptural AS 


Satedtraividhya “Saksi’’ 
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such a guarantor it is also the basic proof of “Upajivya-Pramana” with 
reference to all else. The normal and consolidated experiences of finite 
life are shown to be thus certified by the Saksi and therefore entitled to 
indisputable validity for ever. The identity texts in view of their obvious 
conflict with such validation of experience by the Saksi are thus forced 
ed as a Sarvatantra Siddhanta. Madhva develops this theory of Saksi as a 
ative (gauna) ways. 


The doctrine of Saksi is a major contribution of Madhva to Indian 
epistemology. The case for it has been ably argued by him and his 
commentator Jayatirtha. They have shown that it must really be accept- 
ed as a Sarvatantra Siddhanta. Madhva develops this theory of Saksi as a 
corrective to the notions of Svatah-Pramanya” (inherent validity) and 
Paratah-Pramanya (external validity) developed by different schools of 
Indian philosophy. The limitations of tests of validity such as coherence, 
correspondence, and pragmatic utility, suggested by Eastern and West- 
ern thought, are obvious. It has been confessed that “as different persons 
require different degrees of certification for the validity of their known- 
ledge, and because no objective or logical limit can be set to the degree 
of strength that is required to establish certainty, there is no way, 
hitherto discovered, of eliminating risks and error. It would be useful 
if we could ascertain the degree of strength and amount of reasoning 
that would be necessary to turn a mere belief into a logical certainty.” 1 


It is at this stage that Madhva propounds his doctrine of Saksi as the 
terminus of all tests and processes of reasoning by which “o belief could 


39? 
. 
. 


be converted into a logical certainty 
qT Wate end ases aA 


Waa aaa dat: aq F afer || 


At the stage of Saksi-Pratyaksha we have not merely logical certainty but 
“intuitive certainty;” for the Saksi is just another name for the intuiting 
self, or Atman, itself. Of course, it is not every piece of knowledge or 
experience that is claimed to be validated by Saksi. Madhva accepts the 
dual nature of knowledge and experience. Ordinary sensory and men- 
tal knowledge is Vrittijnana. It is liable to error. But not Saksijnana, 
which is supra-mental. It is infallible. Some of our most intimate and 
poignant experiences of life of which none of us has any occasion to en- 
tertain the least doubt come under this. 


1. D. M. Datta, Six Ways of Knowing, P. 356. 


Upajivya-Pramana Siksi 
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Po Ws Fa Ta wINTTHIM. : |! 
alfafaat 4 afafe an daar aq || (AV. 154b, 155a). 


It is also required to account for the intuitive perception of certain super- 
sensuous categories like time, space, the nature of the self and its attri- 
butes, the mind and its modes, all knowledge of pleasure and pain ete. 
The intuitive perception of the happy repose of dreamless sleep wherein 
the mind is admitted to be dormant, is also a proof of the presence of 
Saksi. The very foundations of all rational existence in the world would 
be undermined if the verdict of saksi as the ultimate reference and proof 
of all knowledge and validity were to be questioned or proved to be in 
the wrong even in one single instance. The entire superstructure of all 
religion and philosophy, science and arts, in short all intelligent and pur- 
posive activity of life, would be blown up into nothingness the moment 
one dares to question the incontrovertible validity of the Saksi or repu- 
diate it: 


waaAaA 3 a Aa & afer 

aad art a faze : a4 facta $42 | 

aenreay oaey sqqzeT AE | 

aie fazta way : azrelta ca a:| (A.V. IL 3. Pp. 67b, 68a, 70). 


The metaphysical necessity for accepting such an ultimate principle 
of knowledge and certainty is accepted by the Advaitin too: 


Arata areas Pefsqeeraiasr Za | 

stfara, afaat einer) ara aa aa amt sal qe, ana 
geqaqet i = ( Bhamati 1. p. 438). 

But then Madhva points out that it cannot be a mere registering machine 
as in the Advaita. The very purpose of recognising the Saksi would be 
lost, if as in the Advaita, the great censor of Saksi, were to be put down 
as susceptible to both true and false knowledge alike: ar eqataeq wagnr- 
ararsatq. (Brahmananda). That is why Madhva insists on keeping the 
Saski scrupulously beyond the pale of doubts and vacillation and makes 
it a principle of absolute infallibility. It is untouched by any breath of 
uncertainty. The reason is obvious: alsff aul a Mai waae wAariear 
aarqaMad 4 aeqquaIag | CHA BAA aa qETARal Fa: (Av. 113, p. 66) 
( afar aRanraq zromatatia fetaraa’ a aq: aa saad aigai- 


wey Bash: cara Maivaara: faaived zaaze | 
(Jayatirtha : Pramanalakshana tika) 
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Lastly, even the validity of the so-called identity texts, must depend 
on the Saksi. It is here that the Monist is concerned. Accept the infal- 
libility of the Saski, (as you must) and you have necessarily to abide by 
the reality of the:most poignant experiences of life borne in upon you 
by the verdict of Saksi. How then, can such a Saksi nuulify his own 
verdict by declaring the world-experiences to be false and illusory at the 
dawn of monistic consciousness ? It is impossible. Hence the monistic 
texts must be made to yield a sense consistent with the unchallengable 
verdict of Saksi, in respect of the reality of his worldly experiences of 
pleasure and pain which constitutes Samsara. Such is the consequence 
and repercussion of the doctrine of Saksi, in Madhva philosophy, on the 
question of the interpretation. of “Advaita Shrutis.” Because, the Saksi, 
as the Upajivya-Pramana, is supreme. And Advaitic texts if they are to 
move a proposition of identity must depend on the Saksi not only for 
their validation, but also for the very subject of the proposition of identity. 
The subject of the proposition is the Jiva as revealed by the Saksi. — His 
nature is such as is revealed by Saksi. This cannot be contradicted by 
any text, however powerful. Because it would impugn the very founda- 
tions of Saksi-pratyaksha, which as has been shown above, is supreme and 
unquestionable. Such in brief are the reasons advanced by the Dvaita- 
Vedanta, for not accepting the Advaita Shrutis at their face-value and going 
in for more reasonable interpretations of them, consistent with the reality of 
experience. The working out of the deatils of this “Gaunartha” is a mat- 
ter of minor detail and importance, once the principle is safely establish- 
ed. And after all when one remembers the peculiar style, mystic idiom 
and esoteric language of the Upainshads and their love for the enigmatic : 


qitarftar ga Ray : geserfer : 


one will see that they cannot always be: taken too literally. Validation 
of experience by the Saksi, must be ex hypothesi, absolute. There can 
be no question of its being limited to the present alone. If not, the 
personal conviction said to be produced by an identity-text, would have 
merely a limited validity for the present and would not hold good for 
all time and be open to a suspicion of future sublation. Moreover, the 
very purpose of accepting the Saksi as the ultimate reference of proof 
and validity of all knowledge would be lost if its validity is in any way 
limited or liable to be set aside by any other source of knowledve, be it a 
perception, an inference or even a Shruti. The Dvaita philosophy thus 
valiantly upholds the absolute supremacy of the Saksi-pratyaksha in res- 
pect of matters which are entirely and legitimately within its jurisdiction 
(such as the experiences of difference, of pleasure and pain etc., in. this 


“Gaunirtha’’ Saksi 
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world and opposes its attempted invasicn by the Shri:ti. It shows that their 
spheres and jurisdiction differ and in matters directly open to Saski- 
Pratyaksha such as the experiences of the world, it must be accepted as 
Upajivya-Pramana. No text then, however sacred and seemingly in 
favour of identity of Jiva and Brahma, could thus annual the reality 
of the experiences of the individual validated by his Saksi and persuade 
him to accept his identity with the Universal Being and regard his erst- 
while experiences as false all the while (mithya). The Saksi-pramanya 
being absolute by nature, cannot put up with any sort of provisional 
validity (Vyavaharika-pramanya) which is merely an euphemism for in- 
validity. Since the Saksi-Pratyaksha would thus hold its ground against 
all odds, the Vedantin must agree to a slight depreciation of the literal 
sense of the Aikya-shruti (since it cannot be rejected altogether as Apra- 
mana) and take it in some secondary sense. Such a_ procedure has the 
full support of the Purva-Mimamsa shastra, in cases of texts like Yajamanah 
prastarah—the sacrificer is a handful of grass (darbha). While diminu- 
tion of literal sense of an identity-text is possible, diminution of validity 
of Saksi would not be. There lies the difference. It is on such a rea- 
soned theory of textual Interpretation in the light of the twin doctrines 
of validity of Saki and Upajivya pramana that the Dvaita Vedanta 
grounds its reinterpretation of Advaitic texts of the Upanishads, and not 
on mere quibbles, evasions, and tours de force as is often sought to be made 
out. The spirit of these interpretations would hold good even where one 
does not accept a particular splitting up of a pada in this or that way or 
accept the etymological sense of this or that expression. And it would 
stand so long as their ground stands unshaken. We have seen sufficiently 
clearly that this ground is absolutely unshakable, because it is the Saksi 
which is the very foundation of all knowledge and certitude and will 
and must always reign supreme as the Upajivya-Pramana of everything 


else. 


Neither the Nyaya-Vaisheshika realists nor the school of Ramanuja had 
tried to formulate such a basic theory of validity and truth-determination, 
in support of the details of the respective ways of reinterpretation of monis- 
tic texts, which they attempted. It was Madhva and he alone among real- 
isic philosophers of the Vedanta, who had the vision to realise the need 

for such a comprehensive theory of truth and validation and interpreta- 
tional sanction for realism and discover one in the very laws of reasoning 
and: the facts of knowledge itself pushed to its logical limit, and apply 
it methodically to the interpretation of the many mystic utterances of the 
Shrutis bordering on ‘monism. No genuine student of Indian philosophy 


(Vyavahari ka-pramanya) Apramana 
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and the Vedanta could thus afford to ignore the value of this great con- 
tribution of the Dvaita school to the problem of Vedantic interpretation. 


It would not do, then, to take a narrow view of the Dualistic Inter- 
pretations cf the Monistic texts, sponsored by the Dvaita Vedanta. Apart 
from the interpretational sanctions behind it, Madhva has also raised 
many valid objections to Shamkara’s interpretations of these Advaitic 
texts, in the light of their wording, spirit and context. Under “Tat tvam- 
asi” for instance, he has urged that the nine illustrations used by Udda- 
laka, are inconsistent with the supposed thesis of identity, presupposing 
as they do, the presence of a deep-lying and undetected difference bet- 
ween things, on the analogy of which, the invisible presence and con- 
trolling activity of an Immanent Supreme Being would be established in 
the entire universe and in the experiences of the Atman himself, as the 
true purport of the upadeshas. This rift in the illustrations used had been 
conceded by monistic works like the Bhamatil and Advaitasiddhi.2 
Have modem scholars who delight in dismissing Madhva’s interpreta- 
tion of this or that text with some patronising remarks, ever cared to study 
the points raised by him and tried to meet them, in all intellectual 
honesty and courtesy? No. Why? Because, they have already form- 
ed their judgment about the merits of Madhva’s interpretation. And the 
system which he opposes “enjoys a great reputation in the world of phi- 
losophy.” This is the snobbery of modernism, where “reputation” counts 
more than actual truth. But it is not philosophy,—the pursuit of truth 
for it own sake. 


It is not as if the Advaitic interpreters themselves could afford a 
smooth sailing, for their own part. They too have their difficulties with 
the “Bheda shrutis.” They try to get rid of them damning them with sweet 
praise, as constituting “lower knowledge” and hence not in conflict with 
the “Abheda shrutis which establish absolute truth. Madhva feels that no 
true Vedatin could bring himself to make any such invidious distinction 
between the status of Shrutis as true (tattva vedaka) and false (atattva ve- 
daka) and expose them to mutual conflict. If identity were really, the 
truth of the matter, what is to be the fate of the numerous Bheda shrutis 
found all over the Upanishads? The theory of their lesser validity could 
hardly be flattering to a Vedapramanyavadin. That they are merely re- 
petitive of what is established by worldly perception would be begging 


1. Bhamati 1, 4, 22. 2. Advaitasiddhi P, 836. 


Bhamati Vedapramanyavavadin 
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the question; for without the authority of the Shrutis, the very existence of 
the Brahman would remain unproved and the difference of the Jivas 
from such a Being, could not well be open to ordinary perception. If 
one set of Shrutis could be suspected, what surety is there for us that it is 
not the Advaita Shrutis themselves that are so? There would be serious 
Upajivya pramanavirodha in whatever way a proposition for identity is 
moved in “Tat tvam Asi’. One may predicate (1) Brahmanhood of the Jivas 
as they are given in perceptive evidence; or (2) predicate Jivahood of 
the Brahman as we know it from Scriptures; or else (3) posit an identity 
by making both of them the subject of the proposition gyqiqaieardel at 
faaq; Violence to Upajivya-Pramana would be inescapable on any alter- 
native. Experience shows the Jivas to be limited creatures differing 
vastly from the Suprerne. The Brahman, in its turn, is established in 
the Scriptures as an Omniscient Being,All-Powerful etc. We are thus 
confronted with an insurmountable barrier to their identification. It 
would be opposed to the very nature of these beings as they are revealed 
to us by the respective proofs of their xistence. The very proof of their 
existence. The very proof of their existence is also the prool of their 
existence is also the proof of their being so endowed. Any identity press- 
ed in the face of such difference would be clearly opposed to the basic 
proof (dharmigrahapramana) of their existence and cannot therefore be 
accepted.1 


How do the modern scholars propose to get over such logical diffi- 
culties ? How are they to get rid of the specific determinants on either 
side and grip them (the Jiva and Brahman) in an identity of essence ? 
How is the rarefication of attribdtes on either side to be effected? By 
simply closing our eyes to them? Or refusing to take cognizance of 
them, Or because, they are totally false projections of Avidya and there- 
fore mere appearances and so non est (mithyabhuta) ? None of these ways 
could help in the least. The true nature of things cannot be hidden or 
got rid of by our refusing to take note of them. There are texts which 
show that the attributes of the Brahman such as Omniscience are real 
and natural (Svabhavika) and not merely projected (avidyaka). 


The Dvaita philosophy therefore advises us to avoid such Upajivya- 
pramanavirodha at all costs and try to find some other suitable explana- 


1. For a full treatment of the problem of interpretation of monastic Texts in 
Dvaita Vedanta—See my paper in the Bharatiya Vidya, XIII, 1952. 
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tions of the identity texts and propositions. As a rational system, it sug- 
gests that we take these passages in a mystic or figurative sense, short 
of actual identity of essence (svarupaikya) which would create more 
problems than it could hope to solve and land us in a labyrinth of diffi- 
culties. For, the moment we attribute “differences here” to Avidya, we 
are in for difficulties of the “how” and the “why” of it in respect of the 
self-luminous Atman or Brahman. The plea of “partial” or temporary 
obscuration of “Shuddha chaitanya” by Avidya, would be impossible in so 
far as the Atman is essentially “aspectless” (nirvishesha) : 


fafaztacarzreaal arafanal fara: 


There can thus be no talk of “some” aspects of the Self being obscured 
and others “shining” freely. To assume the operation of Avidya to ac- 
count for such partial obscuration, would again lead to the same objection: 


fafare <4 ura faqrmaad wag 2 


It is on account of these and other logical difficulties that Madhva 
prefers to reconcile the texts from a point of view which would entail 
the least number of such gratuitous assumptions. Such figurative identi- 
fication from the point of view of “dependence” of the “lesser” on the 


“greater is to be met with in the Upanishads themselves and conceded by 
Shamkara also 


Hence, taking a rational view of things, the solution of all identity 
propositions between the Jiva and Brahman, wherever made in the Upa- 
nishads, should be sought on any of the following lines and from any one 
of the standpoints of (1) independence (2) superiority (3) identity of 
place or (4) views (5) similarity etc: 


qed a AR eaanazaranta 
MEA AFANA ATIF SMATFIA IATA: | 


_In formulating such a final solution of the conflict of “Bheda” and 
“Abheda” Shrutis and of the philosophical problem it raises, Madhva has 
not been guilty of any violence to reason or revelation, much less to ex- 
perience, or to any interpretational canons of any of the Shastras like the 
Nyaya, Vyakarana, Mimamsa or Vedanta. The famous dictum of the 


Nyaya philosophers : aaa ata: ag TARA | and the very 
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raison detre of “Gaunarthas” in cases like ‘qaqa: geazy’ in the Pur- 
va mimamsa or of = afaig saifaarecaggrarqnfesanaar: ||  (Mimamsa 
Sutras, i 4, 23) are sufficient pointers in favour of resorting to similar 
technique in solving similar interpretational difficulties in the interpre- 
tation of the Upanishads also. From this point of view, Madhva would 
be seen to be a true Veda-Mimamsaka, guaranteeing the full reality and 
validity of all consolidated experience of humanity and promising to man 
the highest measure of spiritual communion with the Divine, in the re- 
leased state without condemning any part or aspect of normal experience 
as unreal, illusory and Adhyasta. 


We have thus in Dvaita thought, a new and convincing line of har- 
monisation of the seeming contradictions of the Upanishadic philosophy 
without repudiating the value and validity of a large part of the textual 
heritage and without doing any violence to cherished and certified ex- 
periences of this life. 


Other realistic commentators on the Upanishads, like Ramanuja, had 
grappled with these problems in their own way and given their own solu- 
tions. Ramanuja’s Vishishtaikya point of view is essentially a figurative one. 
Madhva’s solution is broad-based enough to accommodate it also and go 
far ahead of it in suggesting a variety of other such points of view which 
preserve the reality of individual experiences intact and yet bring all the 
Jivas under the pervasive love and protective control of the Supreme. It 
is clear from the remarks of Vedanta Deshika in his Shatadushani! : 


saa iaaudiat Aaiena a‘ aaferdice granea:* = (B. S. I. 4, 22) 
saad | ate a Alera — 


rag UAL A Wea: TAA: | 
qemarza ata ah wala araa: || 9 (Mbh. XII. 323, 56) 


that such lines of figurative interpretation of “identity” texts at issue bet- 
ween monism and realism, had the approval of Ramanuja tradition also, 
in addition to its own distinctive “Vishishtaikya” solution. Madhva also 
interprets the sutra in question (B. S. i, 4, 22) in the same way : 

aq quanaeaaaaatita 3a agaafufasiawea: || in his 

Brahmasutra bhashya. This is indeed a significant example of his “Sthan- 
aikya” or identity in virtue of co-existence and pervasion. In Chhandogya 


r: Shastramuktavali Series, No. 36, P. 131. 
Satadisani ‘‘Sthanaikya’’ 
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Up. V, 1, 15, we have a clear instance of “identity in virtue of depend- 
ence”, which is endorsed by Shamkara himself in his Bhashya on the Brah- 
masturas. All these must prove without any difficult that this line of fig- 
urative interpretation of monisticaly-worded texts by Madhva is not the 
outcome of his own fancy, but has its roots in the most ancient traditions 
of interpretation embedded in the Sutras and in the Upanishads themselves. 
This is sufficient to uphold our contention that Madhva did revive and 
resuscitate a very ancient line of Vaishnava theistic interpretation of the 
philosophy of Vedanta going back to the Vedic and Upanishadic sources 


Karnatak can thus be proud of having contributed such a weighty 
system of philosophy as the Dvaita-Vedanta to Indian thought and the 
philosophy of the Upanishads. The Dvaita system has a place as much 
in the history of Vedanta as among “the Shaiva, Shakta and Vashnava the- 
isms.” And in this particular case, this contribution has been made, 
nutured, developing and perfaced from the beginning to the end, wholly 
and exclusively by the great thinkers of Karnatak. That is a standing 
tribute to the intellectual virility and philosophical eminence of Karnatak. 
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SHRI RAMANUJA’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
SELF-SURRENDER —A Fresh Evaluation 


M. Yamunacharya 


T HE catholicity of the philosophy of Ramanuja is mainly due to his 
doctrine of Prapatti or Sharangati. This is the way of self-surrender 
open to all, without distinction of sex, caste or creed. In this philosophy 
there is none so lowly or so lost as cannot be set on his feet in his journey 
towards God. The key-note of this teaching is believed to be struck by 
the famous verse in the 18th chapter of the Gita where Krishna exhorts 
Arjuna to abandon rites and writ duties and resort to Him alone as re- 
fuge so that he would be cleansed of all sins and become acceptable to 
the Lord.1 This teaching is given as a great hope and consolation to 
man in affliction, confounded and distracted as he is by warring creeds, 
each setting forth in a clamorous way its credentials to salvage the soul 
of man from the wreckage of samsara. In the doctrine of self-surrender 
is a redeeming simplicity hard to beat. The only thing that it demands 
is that one should rid oneself of a sense of self-importance and egotism 
and lay oneself at the feet of God to be disposed of as He thinks fit. This 
is an orientation of mind and attitude to life that does not come easily 
to proud man. But when it does come, life becomes serene and simple, 
free from anxiety and care. 


Sharanagati or self-surrender is said to express itself in six pulse beats 
of the human spirit. They are ‘to follow the will of God, not to cross His 
purposes, to believe that He will save, to seek help from Him and Him 


) adaaig aie até eh at 
ae aT aan ateafaenis ar ya: |! 
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alone and to yield up one’s spirit to Him in all meekness.’ 2 Regarding 
the importance of this doctrine in the philosophy of Ramanuja, Prof. Hiri- 
yanna writes: “The inclusion by Ramanuja in his doctrine of a means 
to salvation which is accessible to all, explains the wide popularity it has 
always commanded; and the social uplift of the lower classes to which 
it has led is of great value in the history of India.” 3 


In propounding his philosophy of Sharanagati, Ramanuja harked back 
to ancient sources for inspiration. He delved into the Upanishads and 
discovered in them what he called Nyasa Vidya which lays the founda- 
tion for a religion of self-surrender. The Ramanuja school of thought 
maintains that this is the climax of all the vidyas. The fundamental 
difference between all the other vidyas and this one is that the former 
involves egotistic self-effort whereas the latter resigns all self-effort to the 
Deity. This does not mean inactivity but activity which takes the form 
of loving service to God (Kainkarya rupa pravrtti). This vidya may 
therefore be called the vidya of self-dedication (atmanivedana). In other 
words, it is unconditional surrender to the Lord. The Mahanarayano- 
panishad says that salvation is not to be attained through deeds or by 
obtaining progeny or by amassing wealth, but by surrender alone.4 No 
deeds will help us for the reason that they are like a tree planted by us 
that is bound to bear its appropriate fruit. Hence a man who relies on 
his deeds must inevitably experience the consequences of his deeds which 
may be either painful or pleasurable. Deeds done must have their full 
lease of life before their fruition becomes exhaustd. This necessarily 
entails a-series of incarnated existences. Till such exhaustion takes 
place there can be no salvation. Hence to effect salvation through deeds 
is a very tedious process of gradual emancipation (krama mukti) where- 
as salvation by renunciation or unconditional surrender to the Lord se- 
cures for us what is called immediate -mukti (sadyo mukti) without the 
tedious process of mediate means—our deeds or Karma. In the words of 
Prof. Hiriyanna, “In one of its forms described as ‘resignation in extreme 
distress’ (arta prapatti), it is believed to bring deliverance immediately. 


2 SALT GHET: WAPI away | 
viaadila fara: akaraqa -aar. ||. - 
SAMRAT $1999 GZlqar gana: 1. ) 7 
_ 3 Prof.,Hiriyanna: Outlines of Indian. Philosophy, P. 413. 
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A single. moment: of seriousness and ‘sincerity is considered enough; and 
this also testifies, in the eyes of the Vishishtadvaitin, to its superiority over 
Bhakti which means a long and labourious process of training.” 5 


Rishi Shandilya is said to be the protagonist of this vidya. Shankara 
in commenting on the Vedanta Sutra ‘vipratishedhacca’ mentions this 
fact.6 The Shandilya Bhakti Sutras naturally are redolent of this vidya. 

The term ‘Nyasa’ in Nyasa Vidya indicates: putting away all effort 
directed by self-interest and placing the burden of salvation at the feet 
of the Lord» (bhara: nyasa). This is in’ consonance with the ‘last word’ 
(charama shloka) of the Bhagavadgita “Sarcvadharman parityajya. Tyajya 
comes from ‘tyaga’ which means. renunciation and ‘nyasa’ is the same as 
‘Sanyasa which means again laying down a burden. The sam in sanyasa 
lays the stress upon unconditionality of this surrender. It is a categorical 
and not a hypothetical surrender. There is no sort of bargain in this, 
no dehi me dadami te—give me and_I shall give you’ spirit of transaction 
here. There is an utter absence here of what Socrates calls ‘doing business 
with the Gods.’ 


This idea of unconditionality implies the idea of self-effacement, the 
annihilation of the ‘I. One may raise the question here: Is not the 
absoluteness of Nyasa Vidya dangerously proximate to the Absolutism of 
Advaita Vedanta where the individual is abnegated or absorbed in the 
Absolute ? An answer to such a question is suggested by Prof. Hiriyana 
when he says: “Though zealously upholding the persistence of per- 
sonality, Ramanuja commands the cultivation of an attitude which makes 
one feel and act as if that personality did not exist. He means thereby 
that it is not belief in a permanent self but selfishness which is the enemy 
of true life.” 7 


From this point of view then, self-surrender is the core of self-reali- 
sation. We find ourselves by totally giving ourselves up to God, and 
when we realize our nothingness (akinchanya) in His presence, we realize 
that we are something. The coalescence of our will with His will con- 
noted by Prapatti is accomplished by. our yielding ourselves totally to 
Him. The nature of this concord or communion with Him has been 
beautifully described by Rabindranath Tagore in his Sadhana thus: “In 


“Be oProf. Hiriyanna : Outlines of Indian Philosophy, P. 413. 
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7 Prof. Hiriyanna: Outlines of Indian Philosophy, P. 413. 
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the music of the rushing stream sounds the joyful assurance, ‘I shall be- 
come the sea.’ It is not a vain assumption; it is true humility, for it is 
the truth. The river has no other alternative. On both sides of its banks 
it has numerous fields and forests, villages and towns; it can serve them 
in various ways... . but it can have only partial relations with these 
and however long it may linger among them it remains separate; it can 
never become a town or a forest. But it can and does become the sea.” 
This is the parama pada, the highest state of our being. 


The Acharyas of the Ramanuja school illustrate the attitude of mind 
characterised by Sharanagati by taking up the episode called Vibhishana 
Sharanagati. The story is a familiar one. But we are here concerned 
with the interpretation put upon it in the light of Sharanagati Dharma. 
Rama gives his pledge to the world through Vibhishana that he who lays 
his burden at the Lord’s feet and unconditionally surrenders himself, sur- 
renders himself to His care and custody. The vrata or vow or His cove- 
nant with souls who surrender is expressed thus in the Ramayana : “Who- 
soever but once in his sincerity and nakedness of heart confesses ‘O Lord, 
I am thine, I give him the status of no fear from any quarter. This is 
my vow to those who unload themselves of all their personal concern in 
the matter of their salvation.”8 This is the abhaya pradana, guarantee 
of freedom from fear and the Hindu iconographical art has given a per- 
manent expression to this in the carving out of the Vishnu image. One 
of the hands of Vishnu with palm turned upward is called the abhaya 
hasta or the hand assuring freedom from fear to the devotee who has 
surrendered himself body, heart and soul to the Lord. Another hand 
with palm turned towards the feet is called the varada hasta, the hand of 
grace. The two are complementary to each other in the sense that the 
abhaya hasta assures protection to the one who lays himself at the feet 
of the Lord as directed by the varada hasta. 


In this act of supreme self-surrender man unloads himself and the 
load is laid at the feet of the Lord. We lift our loads thus from upon 
ourselves thereby securing our freedom. Our burden is at an end and 
we have become free and fearless. This leads to a paradoxical situation 
in religious consciousness. With the load laid at the Lord’s feet we put 
fetters on His feet or enchain Him and make Him our bondsman (bhakta 


8 asta ara caret @ ara | 
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paradhina). As Rabindranath put it in his Broken Ties: “One comes 
from freedom into bondage, the other from bondage into freedom.” 
Yashoda tying up the elusive Krishna to a stone pestle in symbolical of 
the infinite being bound over the finite by the cord of bhakti.9 Accord- 
ing to Ramanuja, bhakti is jnana or knowledge ripened into love (bhakti 
rupapanna jnana), a conception similar to Spinoza’s Amor Intellectualis 
Dei or intellectual love of God.10. 


Here is a divine mystery of much spiritual import. God of His own 
sweet and sovereign will pledges Himself for our salvation. He binds 
Himself for our sake and we by total surrender fetter Him further. 
Between God and the souls of men, there is thus a love-exchange of re- 
lationship and responsibility. In this process God steps down from His 
heaven to reach the abode of man and comes nearer to him than his hands 
or feet provided he keeps the door of his heart open and unoccupied by 
unworthy objectives. The only true objective of human life is ardent 
love for the Highest.11 It is the true, the good and the highest end of 
human life. 12 


The religion of Sharanagati, which figures in the Shri Vaishnava school 
of thought of Ramanuja, is not without its analogue in other phases of 
India’s religion. Shaivism, Virashaivism particularly, speaks of the indivi- 
dual soul as a Sharana and the intimate communion between the individual 
soul and the Supreme Being is sought to be expressed in the language 
of love symbolism as beautifully rendered in the songs of Akka Mahadevi 
Sharana Sati, Linga pati—Sharana is the bride and Shiva is the bridegroom 
—is an idea with which the mysic poetry of Virashaivism is full. Here 
is the meeting-place of Shaivism of Nayanars and Shiva Sharanas on the one 
hand the Vaishnavism of Ramanuja and the Alvars on the other. Apart 
from the philosophy of both being Vishishtadvaita, the religion also was the 
religion of Sharanagati or self-surrender recognised to be the easiest path- 
way to God open to all, high or low, learned or illiterate, saint or sinner.18 
The songs of Alvars and Nayanars of Tamil Nad, and the compositions 
of the Haridasas and the vachanas of Shiva Sharanas of Karnataka have all 


9 agfaqza saae faay | 
10 waz Ag qin Batt ufwea |! (Shri Bashya) 
11 quaafmatat | 
12 ava, féa, qaary, 
13. aq Ay aguand vad aA | 
agra @ Haeq: arr eagfaar fe a: | Bh. Gita. 
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this one refrain in them: “Surrender thyself whole and entire to God and 
you need do nothing else to be saved.” The ‘simplicity of this creed 
and its effectiveness in the lives of those who have patterned their exis- 
tence after this is its greatest recommendation to the citizens of a spiritual 
democracy (Ram Rajya) as conceived by Gandhiji. Prapatti or self-sur- 
render as a mental attitude has its outward expression kainkarya or the 
rendering of loving service. Self-surrender implies becoming the servitor 
of God and thereby the servitor of humanity. Bhagvad Kainkarya or 
loving service of God inevitably issues itself out into ‘Bhagavata Kainkarya 
or loving service of Humanity which belongs to Him. He who offends 
against humanity incurs the wrath of God (Ishvara nigraha), for it is tan- 
tamount to an offence done to God Himself. Bhagavata pachara is tan- 
tamount to Bhagavadapachara, to use the language of the Ramanuja school 
The true vaishnava, who is a prapanna, is neatly portrayed in the song 
of the true vaishnava (Vaishnava Janato’) by Narsi Mehta, a song which 
was a great favourite of Gandhiji. He ‘knows and feels another’s woes 
as his own. He is ‘ever ready to serve, “despises no one’ ‘reverences 
every woman as his mother,’ ever in tune with Rama nama, ‘free from 
greed and deceit, passion and anger.’ The greatest example of the pra- 
patti way of life in our time was Mahatma Gandhi. 


SHRI MADHVA’S PHILOSOPHY 


M. R. Gopalacharya 


| T is now considered good taste to rail against the vedic religion and a 
fashion to say that the philosophy of the vedas is a body of merely 
antiquated ideas and fossilised thoughts, of interest only to historians 
and antiquarians, while Western philosophy, which is a mere craze of 
speculation run mad, is considered to be the hall-mark of human thought; 
but the fact is oriental philosophy is solid wisdom which has weathered 
the impact of scientific advance and has stood the storms of scores of 
alien civilisations, while Western philosophy is yet in its swaddling clo- 
thes. The modern critic will be completely disillusioned, if he takes pains 
to study the brilliant works of Shankara, Ramanuja and Madhwa—which 
are noted for their austere intellectualism and philosophic penetration. 
Ever since the beginning of history Indians have taken immense delight 
in the building of philosophy, the highest department of human know- 
ledge. Shri Madhwa must be considered even by those who do not agree 
with his views as one of the most pre-eminent of Indian Philosophers. 
He is an uncompromising pluralist, a thorough theist and a radical realist. 
He crystallises the wisdom of scriptural texts into an outstandingly sys- 
tematic philosophy. His philosophy presents the appearance of an archi- 
tectonic structure based on a definite plan. The Vedic philosophy which 
is falsely considered to be dry bones and debris of a by-gone age is revi- 
vified by him so that every part of it appears full of life and, therefore, 
capable of infusing life into all those who study it with interest. He 
proves that it is far from being a formless agglomeration of undefined 
ideas and unrefined theories. He is of firm opinion that vedic knowledge 
would remain woefully imperfect and faulty and would fail to reach its 
final end if the meaning of the vedas is not rationally explained, discussed 
and defended, in the light of the right canons of interpretation. 


If we examine all the parts of his philosophy dispassionately, we 
cannot resist the conclusion that it is an intellectual achievement of the 
highest order. He employs the most subtle dialectic, the most appropriate 
analogies, the most persuasive arguments to prove the point at issue. 
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It cannot be gainsaid that many critics have failed to appreciate the 
real worth of Madhwa’s philosophy. The reason is not far to seek. The 
intellectual apparatus of modern critics is not well armed with the know- 
ledge of the special terminology that Madhwa employs. Modern students, 
taking alarm at his scholastic technique, put him out of mind and ex- 
punge his philosophy from the educational curriculum. Yet the fact 
remains that no science can dispense with the specific terminology. Every 
art has it; every sport develops it; no industry can do without it; the com- 
mercial literature has even more arid and artificial vocabulary. 


Another reason is that Madhwa’s philosophy is tough and goes above 
the heads of many of us, as all his works are profusely interspersed with 
logical subtleties. It is readily admitted that it cannot fitly be an engag- 
ing topic of light table talk nor can it Le an idle armchair speculation for 
post-dinner recreation. 


The third reason is that Madhwa expresses his ideas in terse, pithy 
and pregnant sentences. Though the style is simple and _ sober, the 
words move very slowly under the tremendous weight of thought. He 
is too much in earnest with philosophy to lose himself in a haze of beauti- 
ful words and roseate phrases. He sparingly uses poetic metaphors, as 
these, in his opinion, are poor substitutes for rational explanations. Though 
he is a master-artist in words, as he occasionally shows himself to be, he 
cares very little for the ornaments and beauties of style. It appears 
that he deliberately excludes them from his works. What he is more 
intent upon is the meaning, the truth which the words express. Especially 
when he is in grips with the central problems of philosophy, the literary 
graces are ruthlessly made to recede into the background. There is 
nothing but close reasoning —hard and laborious and scathing criticism 
impartial and unsparing.- His style is free from even the slightest affec- 
tation and the faintest vanity: - Though there is no laboured artifice 
striving for elegance, some of his verses soar with impassioned eloquence, 
some are deeply loaded with exalted emotions. They possess a felicity 
difficult to define, an individual charm which directly emanates from 
the depth of -his soul. They are highly characterised by the spirited 
forcefulness of presentation. --He is right, for, as the style grows more 
ornamental, the philosophical substance becomes more thin and meagre. 
It is, therefore, that no bast of his work is unneeded, unmethodical and 
inchoate. : 


The fourth reason of the non-recognition of Madhwa by modern 
university students.and professors is that his works have not been rendered 
into any of the important contemporary languages. 
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The fifth reason is that his works abound in abundant references 
to the numerous recensions of the Vedas and to the Puranas, many of 
which can be traced only with great patience and laborious care. 


. Iam painfully aware that I cannot reduce the huge corpus of 
Madhwa’s philosophy to the compass of a small article, without sacri- 
ficing clarity, lucidity and exhaustiveness. It is plainly impossible to 
reproduce the depth or wealth of the subtle dialectic to be found in his 
profound treatises written for specialists. Because of these limitations the 
article is bound to remain very elementary in character. 


The Place of Logic in his metaphysics: Logic is a propaedeutic 
to philosophy. The intellect must be sufficiently sharpened to grasp 
the truth, extremely abstract in character. Logic is as necessary to 
philosophy as anatomy to surgery. It is the veritable tool of philoso- 
phy. A man who is ambitious of launching on the vast studies of 
Vedantic philosophies must know to handle this tool and manipulate it 
masterfully. Therefore Madhwa has written separate monographs on 
different parts of logic to introduce the interested student to the main 
thesis of his philosophy. 

His meticulous regard for facts of life: | Madhwa advocates a 
religious regard for facts. He thinks it a sin to theorise apriori out 
of one’s own head. He asks all seekers of truth to abjure presumptive 
reasoning, which is, in his opinion, either intellectual indolence or inso- 
lence. ‘ ge a& J THAT A student of philosophy should have close 
observation of facts, physical and psychical. He should square his theo- 
ries with facts and should never press them to fall in Jine with his theo- 
ries. Madhwa does not depreciate the knowledge of the world or scien- 
tific knowledge and would never call it valueless. ¢& qlajaca cazfhae 


anal faaravtaa gla saat aaa | 


_ . What disgusts him most is the contempt that some philosophers 
pour upon the world of sense. In Madhwa’s idea the universe is radi- 
cally real, superbly beautiful, systematically ordered and highly harmo- 
nious.- To find beauty, order and harmony and to know the Supreme 
Being who is responsible for the creation of His universe is the great task 
to which a philosopher should address himself. Every faculty of man 
has its place and its function and the due performance of it is a spiritual 
virtue of a high order. The world of sense is not a trap set up by the 
Supreme Designer to deceive the human beings. True virtue does not 
necessarily consist in flying away from this world of sense, retiring from 
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the affairs of the world into a sequestered place to get the calm of the 
philosophic contemplation, nor is contemplation an ivory-tower escapism 
from the hurly-burly of active life. 


The transcendental good is the object of his philosophy: The object 
of every great philosophy is the absolute good of man. Some particular 
human good constitutes the end and aim of other sciences, e.g., the health, 
of medical science. The sovereign good of human beings is sought with 
solicitude only by philosophy — the science of sciences. Madhwa 
stresses once and again that the Vedantic philosophy seeks to procure 
man’s summum bonum and treats of all those things, which are indis- 
pensable and unfailing conditions of its attainment. The sovereign good 
of every human being, he says, is the soul’s deliverance from the clutches 
of “Avidya”. Right knowledge alone would free the soul from the thral- 
dom of “Avidya”. | 


Reliable sources of right knowledge: Right knowledge is obtained 
only through right and reliable sources. The Scriptual texts — the 
Vedas and the Shastras — the reason and perceptual experience are the 
only sources of valid knowledge. The knowledge of the things and 
maxims of the sensible world can be gained to a great extent by means 
of perceptual experience and reasoning process. The knowledge of 
supersensible ultimate realities are beyond the scope of perception and 
ratiocination. Revelation alone can throw a flood of light on the 
definite nature of these ultimate realities in determinate terms; but this 
revelation can be well understood only by the application of right reason- 
ing. Though he stresses the utter impotence of reason, unassisted by 
revelational guidance to reach the final truth, still he is of opinion that 
the philosophy of the Vedas cannot be understood without the help of 
reason. Feqaaqaqa 8 4A Fz Aaz | 


The respective and the variant jurisdictions of the three Pramanas : 
The world of sense is a field where perception has its last say, and the 
supersensuous world of ultimate things is the domain where the word 
of revelation is final. Reason delivers its judgment either on the strength 
of revelations, or on the strength of facts, established by sense experience. 
Madhwa, does not accept any fact without analysis or any concept with- 
out criticism or any interpretation of the scriptures without bringing his 
razor-sharp reasoning to bear upon it. He asks us to have faith in reason 
strengthened by evidence. If reason leads us sometimes into dark- 
ness, he says, man should not scuttle back in fright. He should: have 
patience to advance, to plod on in his lucubrations, till the light is visible. 
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Reason has a right upon us, as we are all rational beings. Its claims 
can be ignored only at the cost of knowledge. Madhwa advises us_ to 
strain our reason to its utmost, to go into the highways and by-ways 
of all departments of life in search of wisdom. In fact, no sane man would 
part, for any price whatever, with the right to follow the dictates of his 
considerate reason, whithersoever it may lead him. If religion is not 
rationally understood, worst of crimes are committed in fancied obedience 
to wrongly understood scriptures. 


The central thesis of Madhwa’s philosophy is Vishnu—(the word Vishnu 
means Perfect Being). He is the Supreme God—the overlord of the universe. 
The Perfect Reality is the Sovereign truth, the coping-stone of his entire 
‘metaphysical edifice. All the Vedic names denote Him and _ eulogise 
Him and His highest excellences. Therefore He is known by all names. 
He is conceived to be the inexhaustible store-house of all supernatural 
excellences, i.e., the home of all good values. God is the one _ primal 
and final fact, the absolute prius of all existence. He is the ultimate 
ground of Himself and the entire universe. He is responsible for all 
the cosmic determinations — severally and collectively. He is full of 
the milk of kindness, but it is seasoned with the stern stuff of justice and 
equity which does not allow the kindness to degenerate into mawkish 
sentimentalism. God alone, on account of His perfectness, can harmoni- 
ously combine these hostile virtues and integrate them into a harmonious 
and transcendental personality. God pervades all the universe that He 
has created. He suffuses and infuses every atom of it and infinitely 
transcends the whole of it, i.e., He is both immanent and transcendant. 
He has all forms, all shapes, but all of them are unborn, undying, super- 
‘natural and super-excellent. In fine, His infinite glories beggar all des- 
cription. God’s existence is a necessary truth. His existence is imposed with 
absolute necessity on human reason. It is the fundamental and founda- 
tional truth that is known with certitude by every human being of normal 
understanding. It can be denied by only denying reason itself. The his- 
tory of philosophy has proved only too plainly that we have to make a 
-choice only between the Perfect God or radical irrationality. 


Difference is rooted in all existent things: The first fact that is 
deducible from His Perfection is that He is absolutely and essentially 
distinct from the inanimate world of matter and animate world of living 
souls, jointly and severally. Arguments without end are adduced and 
worked out with laborious care and astounding adroitness to establish 
that Chit the soul, Achit, the matter, and Ishvara, the Perfect, are 
radically different from one another — all of them equally real. 
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Prakriti: Prakriti—the Primordial Matter is the stuff, out of which 
God creates this material universe and all material things. God is the 
efficient cause of the universe — fafaaaru, Prakriti — the material 
cause —  3arzfqnrim. Prakriti is sundered into three constituents, 
viz., Sat Rajas and Tamas. Sattva brings goodness, calmness and 
light; Rajas produces vanity, activity and cupudity, and Tamas brings 
about inaction, commotion and stupefaction. This Prakriti stretches out 
infinitely through all space. 


The individual self.: The existence of the individual self is the fact 
of facts evident to all living souls prior to any discursive or decisive 
activity of the mind. Even the man who denies its existence does it by 
establishing it beyond doubt and dispute. In proporation the materialist 
discredits the intelligent soul, he discredits his own arguments; to the 
extent he proves his point, he proves his philosophy to his own cost. The 
endownments of human nature are intellection, volition and conation; 
and to develop these to their full capacities is to rise to the full stature 
of manhood. The souls are of the atomic size. Their essential nature is 
to know. ‘The individual souls are divided into three categories, viz., 
shining souls (Sativakas), pining souls (Rajasas) and whining souls (Tama- 
sas) and the souls of each class are infinitely graded in degree of spi- 
ritual abilities, as they happen to be graded in degrees of physical abili- 
ties. 


The individual soul can NEVER become identical with God; — at 
best he will reach a status similar to that of God in that he will be free 
from the cycle of births and deaths. Even in the final state of redemption, 
the liberated souls are infinitely graded in their spiritual bliss. Still 
every Jiva gets whatever he wants. He is free from moral turpitude. 
He rejoices to see his spiritual superiors and comrades. All live in full 
amity and comity. The measure of happiness is determined in conso- 
nance with the intension and extension of spiritual service. God was per- 
fect, is perfect, and will ever remain perfect. The individual soul was never 
perfect, is still imperfect, and will ever remain imperfect. Still neither 
is thinkable without the other. The perfect God is unthinkable without 
the imperfect universe and the imperfect world of souls. The idea of the 
perfect God (Paramatma) having no Jivatmas to rule is as absurd 
an abstraction as the idea of a king having no subjects to rule. We 
honestly know ourselves to be imperfect and our imperfect ‘selves are 
unthinkable, except as standing out against the back-ground of the ay 
fect One. 
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Madhwa employs his heavy artillery to explode atheism, monism, 
pantheism, and other hostile theories and at the same time proves that 
the arguments of the opponents sound fierce and formidable, but they 
are blank cartridge. It should be kindly noted that Madhwa conducts 
his logical or methaphysical contests with a remarkable balance of mind 
in the sportsmanlike spirit of the best swordsman. He fights for truth. 
There is the least attempt at the personal vilification of the opponent. He 
shows at length that these theories do not have a scrap of evidence and 
that they rest entirely upon faulty arguments and misinterpreted vedic 
texts. The so-called school of logic that claims itself to be rationalistic 
is shown to be irrationalistic in the extreme. - The principle of “Unity 
in diversity” is true in the case of Madhwa, in the sense that the Supreme 
Thing controls the vast multiplicity of things that are widely different 
from one another, just as one thread of the necklace controls numerous 


pearls.43 afifant gq, Therefore Madhwa tries to bring everything under 
the aegis of this Supreme Principle. 


PAUARTATE — Madhwa has no sympathy with “Nirguna 
_Brahman”. He demolishes the theory of faymaerare and he dis- 
cusses all logical possibilities and disproves them. He admits that 


Brahma is Nirguna in the sense that He transcends the three Gunas 
of Prakriti not in the sense that He is characterless absolute. The 
Nirguna Brahman is conceived by the monist to be featureless, character- 
less, utterly inactive, apparently incapable of any description. It is devoid 
of all ethical content. Madhwa says this principle can excite neither 
affection nor aversion. It neither attracts nor repels. It is set forth 
as a trinity of negations — negation of non-existence, negation of igno- 
rance, and negation of misery. Still strict warning is given by the monist 
that it is not positively existent and that it does. not have positive happi- 
ness and knowledge. So Bramha is a non-entity, described in circum- 
locutive language. He takes no share in the thoughts and feelings of 
_ His creation. Therefore we cannot devoutly worship the Divine Being 
which is no more than an abstraction denuded of every vestige of per- 


sonality. faynaaaiz — the theory of Absolutism — holding that the Su- 


preme is Absolute, one without a second, tries to prove that everything 
except it, is a mental construction, a figment of imagination, a mere ap- 


pearance. Madhwa says that, strangely enough, yylariz attempts 


to solve the problem by denying the very existance of the problem. The 
world of sense can never be a mental construction. That it is a real 
_existence and not a fictitious abstraction can be proved by sound common 
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sense, inferrential knowledge, perceptual experience and __ scrip- 
tural authority. We cannot rise strengthened and ennobled when we 
emerge from our prayer to Him. For we want our God to be at least 
what we ideally wish to be. It can be said with an approximation to 
truth that God is the most exquisite expression of the loftiest aspirations 
of the greatest human beings in their sublimest moods, i.e., He is good- 
ness, power, at the loftiest point to which the greatest of all human be- 
ings of all times can ever aspire to project himself. 


Conception of a higher world : Madhwa shows that there is a higher 
world which is in sharp contrast with this world of sense and infinitely 
superior to it in every respect. He unites this present life to a super- 
natural world and raises mankind above the level of natural limitations. 
He brings out with great clearness the disparity between this world of 
fluctuating values and, the other world of eternal values. | Madhwa 
gives a glowing and colourful description of the supramundane state of 
existence. 


Madhwa’s problem of life: Man is busy engaged in the frantic 
pursuit of pleasure, but never finds it. All his attempts bear compari- 
son to those of the blind man throwing buckets into the empty well. All 
the desirable goods of this world cannot afford to bring us happiness 
separately or jointly. Man does not find peace in the race for fame which 
only maims us spiritually. Wealth does not give him the required 
happiness. Its pursuit, however furious, is bound to meet with an ap- 
palling failure. We feel we are in possession of it, but it slips like quick- 
silver from our grasping fingers. 


Madhwo’s solutions for the ills of life: The spiritual repose—the 
richest reward — awaits only the God-conscious soul who can commune 
with God under the sacred labernum of His over-spreading love. Re- 
ligious consciousness alone is the martix of perpetual mental peace. It 
alone produces healthier human nature. The religious man has an inner 
equilibrium and a spiritual stability that is proof against confusion and 
disaster. External safeguards will not bring the much-needed, the Iong- 
awaited peace of mind. Man must be arched and buttressed from with- 


in. aa fortress of his heart must be garrisoned with the presence of the 
Lord. 


An irreligious man, miles away from the citadel of peace, is hideesed 
by harrowing doubts and corroded by all manner of cares, The very 
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things upon which he relied to regain his spiritual peace have rebelled 
against him and have been found to be most incompetent to lead him to 
his destination. | 


Peace of mind is not to be bought in bottles, nor can it be applied like 
a cosmetic to the surface of the skin. Material comforts are occasional 
opiates. They lull us to momentary and fictitious repose, only to rob 
us of our spiritual awareness. Only genuine religion brings with it a 
rekindling of noble thought and a regeneration of the whole inner soul. 
It drives away the depression that weighs down upon the soul. 


Religion defined : Religion is not an external profession of faith but 
a deep internal conviction of the existence of all-powerful God and the 
assiduous intelligent application of faith to every detail of daily life. It 
should be noted that Madhwa’s religion is closely bound up with lofty 
morality. Religion, besides bringing peace to all individuals, also brings 
happiness and security to the society and holds it in unbreakable unity. 


Spiritual programme as chalked out by Madhwa: Madhwa_ gives 
us a programme of purification. Man should take care to look to the 
balance sheet of his sins of commissions and omissions which happen to 
be endless. It is true that the profound basic drives of man cannot be 
uprooted, but they can be very well sublimated. — Self-introspection is 
the best solvent of all sins. The mind of man is the most unflattering 
glass where man can see himself in his native spiritual colours.  Self- 
introspection conducted for a long time will lead to self-recognition, with- 
out which crying for peace is as foolish as crying for the moon.._ So it 
is most essential that man visits the hidden chambers of his heart every 
day and take stock of his valuables. “Dhyana” meditation is the only 
meeting ground where the finite and the infinite can move and shake hands 
in great amity. Sin clouds the conscience and blurs the clear vision of 
truth. When the jiva is closeted with Paramatma in the secret chamber 
of his heart, sinful ideas and egoistic impulses are not allowed to intrude. 
Man, left to himself, knows the joy of meditation. He knows, by con- 
trast, what havoc sin and egoism have wrought and, subsequently, he 
resists every evil thought that was usually clogging the current of his life 
and arresting his spiritual career. He now comes to learn that the good 
thoughts are the divine food of his soul and that they are sweeter than 
even nectar. He understands that the individual soul should always 
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be in close contact with God, | Henceforward he would never rebel and 
chafe against the cosmic order and the rule of the Supreme. 


The path of love —Bhaktiyoga: Meditation implants devotion in 
God which turns all suffering into good account. Devotional fervour 
dispels tremulous morbid anguish and the deadening disquietude of 
the soul. This devotion is not merely the lyric outburst of passionate 
feeling for God. It is an over-all change that takes place in the very 
depths of the soul that brings about a radical transformation in his out- 
look: This devotion, which is to be equated with deep love, lightens the 
load of our responsibilities and strengthens our hopes in terrible calami- 
ties, without which the man would have fainted and fallen. At the 
touch of love, the flickering flame of the soul begins to glow with increas- 
ed energy and radiance. The devout man opens himself to the influence 
of God so that his deepest desires are fulfilled. _ This man, though he 
lives in this world physically, moves in the higher plane of consciousness. 
The following excerpt from “The varieties of Religious Experience” by 
William James will reinforce the impression on the reader's mind: “Man 
can learn to transcend these limitations of finite thought and draw power 
and wisdom at will — .The divine presence is known through experience. 
The turning to a higher plane is a distinct act of consciousness. It is 
not a vague, twilight or semi-conscious experience —. It is not due to 
self-hypnotisation. It is a perfectly calm, sane, sound, rational, common 
sense shifting of consciousness from the phenomena of sense-perception 
to the phenomena of seership, from the thought of self to a distinctly 
higher realm —. For example, if the lower self be nervous, anxious, 
tense, one can, in a few moments, compel it to be calm. This is not 
done by a word simply, Again, I say, it is not hypnotism. It is by 
the exercise of power. One feels the spirit of peace as definitely as 
heat is perceived on a hot summer day. | The power can be as surely 
used as the sun’s rays can be focussed and made to do work, to set fire 
to wood.” (Page 506) This undoubtedly proves that, when the individual 
soul opens itself out into the luminous awareness of the loving God, it 
enters into a land of radiant joy and overflowing love, when it feels the 
rhythmic throb of God. During devotional consciousness, there is a 
tide of pure emotion that stimulates thought without dimming its clear- 
ness. Devotion is the crowning fruition. of spiritual career. Without it 
the profoundest scholar would have only a frozen personality. Mere 
erudition is too cold to melt the icy- -block: of his self into an outflow- 
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Sinful thoughts and their methodical repression: The _ spiritual 
novice would find it very difficult to resist the onrush of evil thoughts 
and therefore, he should take special care to choke it down as soon as it 
is born and before it gains strength. The stern repression of sensual 
thoughts and animal impulses repeated for a long time is the most recom- 
mended mechanism which alone can mute and sink the horrid voice of 
sin that lashes the soul of man in season and out of season. Thus, man 
learns to keep the impulses and thoughts under judicious control. It 
cannot be denied that to control the mind is a tremendous struggle, which 
requires continuous efforts and makes a demand on the reserve of all our 
patience, as it goes utterly against the grain to resist the oncoming tide 
of passions. From this we know that a body of dogmatic assertions 
bruited about from mouth to mouth does not constitute a religion. Reli- 
gion is the conquest of the turbulent mind. Some advocate the total 
eradication of primitive impulses. Madhwa says that it is not only im- 
possible, but really undesirable and fatally harmful. His course of self- 
discipline purges the mind of undesirable elements and creates a magnetic 
field of serenity round about the soul. 


God in response to our meditation manifests himself: By virtue of 
the clean conscience and transparent translucent mind, man gets the 
first-hand knowledge of God, i., the exhilarating vision of God. Now 
he is face to face with his Father. All his doubts are set at rest. The 
strong chains that bind him to Prakriti are broken. The hold of Karmas 
over him gets loosened, all is light, all is sweet, everything is a living temple 
of God, the whole universe is a vast sanctuary and his heart the sanctum- 
sanctorum. Now, at the mere utterance of His name, his heart throbs, 
blood leaps in his veins and colonies of living cells of his body vibrate 
with the flush of radiant joy. 


The stage of Para bhakti (singular devotion) subsequent to Aparoksha- 
Jnana (vision): The Bhakta loves God as the be-all and end-all of his 
life. The life of a Bhakta is the life of love. To live is for him to love. 
This love is not a means. It is its own end. It should be noted that the 
Bhaktiyoga of Madhwacharya is not undisciplined and unemlighten- 
ed emotionalism and his Jnanayoga is not mere intellectualism un- 
sweetened and unsanctified by love. Some, contemptuous of emotion, wor- 
ship at the temple of abstract reason; some fly away from reason to sit at 
the sanctuary of emotion. Madhwa sweetly harmonises these heterogenous 
elements into an integral philosophy. The pedant does not know the 
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value of Bhakti, as his vision is blinded by dazzling light of learning. 
He is like a fisherman ever busy with his net but never fishing. The 
emotional man is easily moved from his position and tossed like a tumbrel 
on a boistrous sea. A man who is governed by mere emotions is governed 
by the irrational parts of his soul. Therefore Bhakti and Jnana must 
be combined. The combination heightens Bhakti and Jnana into a 
“Yoga”. To uproot emotions is injurious; to allow them to run riot is sin- 
ful; to unify the trained emotions and pruned feelings with sound know- 
ledge is the golden mean between the two extremes. If the student 
searches the history of the past, studies the conditions of the present, 
and gazes into the maze of the future. he will know the eternal truth that 
love leavens and lightens learning and learning illuminates and leads 
love. This is the final truth. So the Jnana-yogi of Madhwa is a Bhakti- 
yogi and the Bhaktiyogi is necessarily a Jnanayogi. He is in the very 
nature of things a Karmayogi too. 

Karma: (Karmic Theory) Man, in order to develop his perso- 
nality fully, must do the Karmas. The karma keeps him active, makes 
him smart and alert. When man seriously does his karma, he is all 
attention. Attention, when it is repeatedly cultivated is strengthened 
into concentration. Many read and only few put what they read into prac- 
tice. An ounce of practice is worth a ton of unapplied knowledge. Man’s 
philosophy always runs far ahead of his practice. If practice does not 
keep pace with his philosophy, man will fall down. Karma maintains the 
whole universe in full energy and swing. According to Madhwa, to do is 
to live. One who is not busy doing his duties has no right to exist. To 
do our duties disinterestedly and to dedicate them devoutly to God, is the 
very perfection of duties. A Sadhaka should voluntarily throw himself 
into the rush of work and endeavour to do it as best and as vigorously as 
he can. He gets immense pleasure in being passionately devoted to duty, 
rather than getting his desires fulfilled. The unending series of his sacred 
acts converges towards only one end — the service of the Divine. Secondly, 
he consecrates all that he has and all that he is to his God. | He consci- 
ously subordinates his active life to the life of the whole universe and re- 
cognises himself as merely a cog in the great and grand wheel. He truly 
believes that the world process is a rationally ordered development to- 
wards one grand and rational end: Life is not a tale told by an idiot — 
full of sound and fury signifying nothing There is a grand purpose and 
all of us are advancing towards a great goal and every act of the soul 


Sadhaka 
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is calculated to fulfil that purpose and to take him nearer to the goal. 
The conflict between duty and desire is as old as humanity and the Sad- 
haka always worships duty at the cost of desire. The truly dutiful man 
represents the realisation of high ideal. He alone can preach the gospel 
of the Vedas and the Gita. Man is born by pressure of Karmas, he lives 
and grows by virtue of Karmas. Karma is his perpetual appendage. It 
is a shadow that keeps him eternal company. No one can step out of 
his own shadow. The sum-total of our previous Karmas is what is 
known as “Daiva”. Madhwa says Daiva gives direction to the soul’s 
movement in this birth, but then he is not a fatalist or a pedestinarian. 
He proclaims that the course of the fatal flood of events is finally deter- 
mined by the force of the current of the divine will, the strength of indi- 
vidual exertion and the pressure of environments. While we do Karmas 
we do encounter difficulties but to overcome difficulties is to experience 
the highest delight of life. Madhwa pays more importance to goodness 
governed by principles. The philosophic virtue, righteousness or right 
action proceeding from comprehension of true values, is the only true 
virtue. He staunchly advocates that in normal circumstances, karma 
must be done in accordance with one’s own Varna and Ashrama. Man 
is said to rise to his full spiritual stature when he is able to fling defiance 
into the face of formidable ills with a brave heart and unconquerable 
will. The greatest men of the world are “Karma-Veeras”,—the toughest 
swimmers in the boisterous sea of bitterest sorrows. Only he who 
laughs at all tragedies while engaged in his duty can stride across matter 
(Prakriti) that faces him like a mountain. The sadhaka will only too 
gladly accept the heaviest responsibilities without anticipating the least 
provision of personal comforts. Life is a serious duty—a heavy responsi- 
bility. It is wrong to conceive it as a “merry-go-round.” Therefore 
Madhwacharya delivers this sententious message to the suffering 
humanity—“Do or Die”. Karma is a drudgery to him who does not have 
love for action and faith in Him for whom he is acting. Faith sweetens 
our action. Love lightens it. Enlightenment creates deep interest in it. 
The three together inspire us ever to higher things. Proper intelligent 
activity done with faith in God and love for duty enriches considerably 
the contents of the soul. The Sadhaka sees God in his duty and, there- 
fore, work with him becomes worship. In mysterious ways, moral order 
is established and the chaotic contusion of his heart is ended. The tur- 
bulent mind of a Karmi gets chastened, becomes marvellously mild, and 
easily manageable. Such a mind mirrors the glories of the Lord in their 
proper perspective. It is through the clean mind that God reveals Him- 
self to us and in us. Only the Karmi can be in functional relation with 
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God and the world. | Both the Sadhaka and Siddha do the karmas. The 
Sadhaka performs Karma for the purification of his mind but the Siddha 
does it for Lokasangraha. Madhwa advocates Jnanottarakarmavada and 
gives numerous strong reasons to justify it. 


The spiritual worth of every Jiva is its inalienable possession : 
Every soul, being unborn as it is, must have its intrinsic worth, which is 
its inalienable property. It is called the Anadiyogyata. It has roots 
in the immemorial past, it is operative in the running present, and points 
to the infinitely distant future. The full evolution of the individual 
worth of a Jiva is his real emancipation. There are as many individua- 
lities as there are individuals and each individual differs from another 
individual in point of spiritual worth, though all of them are basically 
similar as sentient souls. That is why the same religion moves different 
people in different ways in varied measures. 


The problem of misery: Misery is not absolutely final in the life of 
a Sadhaka; it only ministers to ulterior good. As the adage goes — “The 
bitter makes the cocktail better’. The existence of sorrow in the universe 
is only instrumental to the perfection of good. In this there is some 
truth in saying that the first lesson of history is that sorrow is good,” 
that is, instrumental to good. Besides, it is provisional and will be re- 
placed in proper time, by proportionately greater pleasure. The sorrows 
of the world are the greatest educators. They chasten our souls so that 
we open ourselves to God’s influence. Madhwa does not father the evil 
upon the shoulders of God, because man himself is quite capable of 
every manner of. wickedness. God creates all things for our good. Man 
handles them roughly and misuses them much against his well being; 
hence all misery comes into being but even this misery of our making 
heightens the value of happiness. Sorrow remembered sweetens the 
present joy. A man who has not passed through stress and sorrow will 
not share the sweets of life to the same extent as one who has experi- 
enced sorrow. Sorrow stimulates the soul to activity. It is only the sad 
man that works like a steam engine, while the glad man idles away his 
time. Man’s mind is over-grown with weeds of evil thoughts. God re- 
moves them by means of sorrow, which he conveniently uses as his 
scythe. Some deny the existence of God, because sorrows come in a 
battalion to a Godlyman. Madhwa says that God sends sorrows to those 
whom he wants to strengthen in character and whom He wants to accom- 
modate in the magnificent mansion of His supraterrestrial regions. 
Affliction teaches us to pry into ourselves, to know ourselves, to love God 
and be loved by Him. No book that has ever been written can impart 
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this wisdom to us: ‘The flare of ‘spiritual fire that lies smouldering in 
good days kindles up, beams and blazes at the touch of sorrow. This is 
how afflictions are virtually celestial benedictions in dark disguise. Sweet 
are the uses of adversity. The highlands of affliction are noted for pro- 
ducing the bravest and most stalwart soldiers. 


Good shines and musters all its strength only when it is in war with 
evil. We can retrench most of our evils or wipe them out totally and 
finally if we so desire and make a grim determination to carry out the 
desire. It is only the weak mind that works out and multiplies its own 
misery. For a Seer there is‘no misery in the world greater than the one 
that the man does not have the boldness to face what he fears to be 
misery. So man is responsible for the existence of his woes. His woes 
are wrought by want of his thought as well as by want of his heart. 


Conclusion: Madhwa proclaims to the world with a ring of cer- 
tainty that the Vedic religion is the whole of religion. It is the “Alpha 
and Omega” of wisdom. No other religion can amend or supersede it, 
much less can excel it. It is not the ephemera of fad or fashion; it is 
hoary with antiquity; its dynamic strength has been tested through ages. 
It has shaped the destinies of innumerable millions. The force of Vedic 
religion consists in the pledge of its success. It is not speculation and 
humanity is sick of it; humanity longs for action and we find in the Vedas 
the philosophy of action in its very perfection. No one condemns the good 
act, but few offer to do it. No one approves the evil act, but all repeatedly 
do it. Our moral machinery is magnificent, but it is not moving. The mis- 
sion of Madhwa is to train us to move and manage this missionary. That is 
his signal service. For this any impartial man must give the meed of 
praise that he so richly merits. Madhwa does not evolve his philosophy 
as an intellectual conception, but he exhibits it as an actual state of life, 
as the virtual realisation of the ideal. His philosophy is not a paper 
scheme; it is verily the implementation of a grand plan. Every moment 
of his life Madhwa lived it and lived for it long before he put it on 
paper. He declares to the world with the voice of the clarion-trumpet 
that the Vedic religion is the very fulfilment of the loftiest aspirations of 
human life. The driving force of all religion is the deep and undeflecting 
desire to be religious. If we have it, God is our neighbour and the high 
heaven is only next door to us which can be reached the very next 
moment. On the contrary, an irreligious man cuts himself off from 
the vitalising influence of God, goads himself into madness, tears himself 
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into shreds and eats his own substance. Let us stand corrected and learn 
anew that humanity is in distress and that human civilisation runs the 
risk of being ship-wrecked on the rock of superstitious un-belief and that 
all nations of the world are on the borderland of the break-up of their 
mental balance, only because we wantonly and flippantly drifted away 
from the high roads of religion. 


Let all those that are beggars at wisdom’s door engrave upon their 
heart the teaching of Madhwa with all alacrity. Let us with renewed 
energy learn and live upto our philosophy before we make bold to invite 
the other peoples of the world to learn at our feet. Let us possess the 
wealth of philosophical wisdom in plentitude before we throw an open 
challenge in the ringing and memorable words of Manu, our ancient law 
giver. 


VATAITAT PHM: | 
ee afta Rae gfteai aataraar: | 


(Ch. 2, Verse 20.) 
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N. R. Kulkarni 


REAT men are the gift of God to humanity. But for them, the 

struggling mass of humanity would be nowhere. The Bhagavad 
Gita recognises this fact when it lays down in the oft-repeated verse :— 
‘(Whenever unrighteousness is on the ascendant and righteousness on the 
decendant, I (God) make myself manifest (in this world).” Great men 
therefore are partial manifestations of God; they are God Himself in 
human form; they come to purge society of its evils and make it healthy; 
they set noble ideals of conduct and character before their compatriots 
and induce them to try to live up to those patterns. 


It follows that great men are born in extraordinary times. The 
social milieu in the midst of which they are born demands very heavy 
sacrifices from them for which they are ready and in that readiness their 
greatness consists. They come, in the words of the Bible, to fulfil and 
not to destroy. Their creative activity is meant to usher in an_ ideal 
pattern of society where every individual can realise and fulfil himself. 
They have got Utopian standards which they want to establish here on 
earth. The balance of social harmony they find, is greatly disturbed; 
and they want to re-establish it. The cultural and intellectual activities 
of society are in a state of chaos, and they want to remove chaos and 
establish order. 


It is no easy job for the great to make men of their times conscious 
of defects and make them accept the remedies that are prescribed and 
offered; the bitter pills of great men cannot be easily swallowed by com- 
mon people. Great men, therefore, have had to face opposition, enmity, 
trouble and evil of every kind. Still, out of compassion, they have to 
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forgive all the evil that is done to them and think and strive for the good 
of society. They are men of insight who have to return to the cave to 
serve the unfortunate, ignorant and naughty denizens of the dark place. 
Some of the great men give up their everything in the grim struggle and 
become martyrs. And their very martyrdom becomes a beacon light 
and eye-opener to society. By their sufferings the great men kindle the 
torch of enlightenment and sweet reasonableness in the hearts of men. 
Physically they may be killed, but their spirit becomes immortal and over- 
whelms many succeeding generations of men. Socrates of ancient Greece 
and Gandhiji of modern India may be cited as the typical examples of this 
kind. They struggled not only for the small society or country in which 
they were born, but stood for the whole of humanity. 


Shankara, with whose name the Advaita Philosophy is rightly asso- 
ciated, was a great man of this type. It is probable that he himself 
did not originate or found what has been called the Advaita system of 
philosophy. But that it was his remarkable genius that systematised 
and popularised it, is beyond doubt. As our Prime Minister puts it, the 
influence of Shankara’s rich mind and great personality is “very evident” 
even today. “It is his philosophy, which represents the philosophical out- 
look of Hindusim today,” and yet, it must be remembered, he, unlike re- 
ligious leaders who usually appeal to the feelings and emotions of the 
masses for their success, made an “appeal to the mind and the intellect 
of men.” It was by his powerful intellect that he caught the imagination 
of his countrymen and made his “impress on millions of people and on 
history.” * 


Shankara was one of the great philosophers that the world has seen; 
but he was not merely a philosopher. His personality had many other 
facets which, however, are generally ignored and neglected. The 
dazzling brilliance of his bold metaphysical speculation has blinded the 
eyes even of his most fervent devotees to the other aspects of his mind 
and activity. It is a pity that this should have happened and that 
he should be unjustifiably denounced as a dreamer, an acosmist, and 
a mere Mayavadin who had no sympathy for the sufferings of the people 
in this World. This is an irritating and erroneous conception wrongly 
allowed to be developed by his followers and actively canvassed by his 
detractors. An impartial estimate of the life and activities of this teacher 
is bound to dispel this misconception. 


® The Discovery of India, Pp. 214-216; Glimpses of World History, P. 128. 


Mayavadin 
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Pandit Nehru, who cannot be said to be partial to Shankara, charac- 
terises him as a “man of amazing energy and vast activity.” He points out 
that “in a brief life of thirty-two years he did’ the work of many long lives,” 
and “played a more vital part in India’s life than all the kings and 
Emperors”. In another place he says “Shankara was no escapist retiring 
into his shell or into a corner of the forest, seeking his own individual 
perfection and oblivious of what happened to others.” 


Shankara’s greatness can be properly evaluated only against the 
historical background of the most extraordinary times in which he 
was born. It is now generally agreed that he was bom in 788 
A.D. gave up his body in 820 A.D. History tell us_ that 
the India of his times was in a chaotic welter. Politically, the 
country was divided into a great number of small states. There 
was no one central, unifying and sufficiently strong political power. The 
jealousies, rivalries and parochialism of the different kingdoms had 
weakened the country to such an extent that the adventurous and greedy 
foreigner was easily tempted to invade it. Cultural too, the land 
was torn asunder by the centuries-old conflicting claims of the Vedic and 
non-vedic ideals of life. Even among the followers of the Vedas there 
was an acute controversy going on. _Intellectually, the atmosphere was 
filled with the dust of innumerable verbal wranglings and _ confusion. 
When great scholars were thus found sharply divided among themselves 
about the interpretation and meaning of life, we can easily imagine the 
state of mind of the ordinary men; literally, they were confounded and 
disappointed. They did not know what to do. 


If India was divided against itself internally in this way, there was 
external danger of even greater importance and magnitude. Christianity 
and Islam had by this time come of age; they had gathered their strength 
and had prepared to convert India and other regions of the earth to their 


own faith. 


Under such circumstances India was almost waiting for the advent of 
this illustrious son of hers — Shankara. The country was preparing itself 
for his coming. Indian religion, Indian culture and Indian philosophy 
were in search of an advocate who could vindicate them before the bar 
of world opinion and criticism. Shankara more than fulfilled all these 
expectations and hopes. His own dominant ambition and mission in 
life was to eliminate the forces of disunity and disruption that divided 
India in a thousand ways, and make her culturally a unified and strong 
nation. For this purpose he had to carry on an incessant fight often 


* For a graphic account of the conditions of those times, reference may be made to 
page 178 of Dr. Belvalkar’s Basu Mallik Lectures on Vedanta, 1925. 
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against very heavy odds. But be it said to his credit, he achieved what was 
evidently a miracle. He found India weak and divided, but left her 
unified and strong enough to face the continuous on-slaughts and the 
despotic rule of the Muslims and Europeans during the several centuries 
that followed. It is no exaggeration, to say that Hinduism today owes its 
existence to Shankara. The ancient culture of India forms the basis of 
Indian life even today, and this continuity was made possible by the 
herculean and unceasing efforts of Shankara. 


II. 


Shankara seems to have been fully conscious of the work for which 
he was born, even from his childhood. He left his home at the tender age 
of eight, sought illumination at the feet of the guru, wrote his famous 
works, and dedicated his life to the conquest of the disruptive forces and 
reconstitution of Indian society. . The establishment of the four mona- 
steries at the farthest points of the four sides of the country, throw suffi- 
cient light on the vision of this great man. India was to him culturally 
an indivisible unit. 


Shankara, however, was not to be satisfied merely by the temporary 
reformation of society. He was far more concerned with the main- 
tenance and continuity of the ideal society which he envisaged. This 
is revealed in some of the rules which he prescribed for the conduct of 
the monasteries founded by him. Therein he clearly lays down * that 
the usual tendency of social movement is towards absence of righteous- 
ness ; in spite of the laws people are naturally selfish and disturb the 
social harmony; therefore the responsibility of the Acharyas occupying 
the pontifical seats of the monasteries is very great ; they should be always 
on the alert; should spare no pains to remove the forces of evil; they 
should never stay in one place, but should always be moving about within 
their own appropriate territorial jurisdiction. If dharma or social justice 
decays, society is doomed to destruction. It should be noted that 
Shankara further lays down if any occupant of the religious seat fails to 
carry out the duties prescribed for him, he should be removed from his 
office, and a better one installed. | 


It will be thus seen that Shankara spent his whole life in trying to 
realise his one dream of establishing and maintaining a well organised, 
strongly knit, and unified society. His ideal society would 
be prosperous and flourishing, and there would be no exploitation of any 
individual or group of individuals by other individuals or group of in- 
dividuals. All persons in it would be self-reliant and __ self-conscious. 


* See the small but very instructive Mathamnaya Setu of Shankara. 
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They would know their own abilities, aptitudes. and capabilities. ‘They 
would try to serve the society of which they are members in the best 
possible way. They would contribute their special excellences to the 
furthering of the interests of their societies. They would follow the 
rules of the four Varnas and Ashramas which, however, need not mean 
water-tight compartments of individuals. 


Every man in society would know that he had to realise himself and 
be absolutely free. | Whatever occupation he might be following, or 
whatever duty he might be discharging at the moment, in his heart of 
hearts he would know that everything he did was to realise that one 
distant event, namely, realisation or freedom. Human life is a pursuit 
of goods ; and the goods may be either intrinsic or instrumental. _Indi- 
vidual perfection is the ultimate intrinsic good, and all other goods are 
instrumental to it. Every individual is always concerned with one or 
both of these goods. Social law and social restrictions should make it 
possible to give freedom to everybody to pursue the goods of his own 
choice. That society is ideal where every opportunity and scope is 
given to all individuals to develop themselves to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. It should be possible for everyone progressively to go through 
the different goods and ultimately reach the highest perfection. This 
can only be secured by maintaining the strict rule of dharma or law or 
social justice. Hence dharma must be preserved at all costs. 


Obviously, planned society is unthinkable without a system of 
philosophy according to which it can be planned. Shankara, therefore, 
had to write down his philosophy so as to form a solid foundation for an 
ideal society. The society that accepts Shankara’s philosophy and tries 
to live up to it, should know no failure, no disappointment and no dis- 
aster. It is applicable to smaller units of society, to one vast country, 
and even to the modern idea of a world state. Regardless of territorial 
extent, the principles of his philosophy are sufficient to point out the path 
that all must follow if prosperity and plenty should reign. Different in- 
dividuals are bound to have different tastes, different religious suscep- 
tibilities, and different attitudes. All of them can find a place in the 
society guided by the light of Shankara’s thought. Multiplicity is compati- 
ble with unity. Different individuals can follow different Sadhanas, 
worship different deities and yet live in harmony and advance towards 
the same goal. 


We may now proceed to consider some of the most fundamental 
questions that exercise the minds of social theorists today and see how 


Sadhanas 
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Shankara’s philosophy can help us solve them. This will prove the ade- 
quacy of the Adwaita philosophy in meeting the requirements of the 
modern mind. In the field of politics, social philosophy, ethics, religion 
and science — everywhere we shall see how Shankara can be of substan- 
tial help to us. 


First, let us take modern political theory. Today undoubtedly 
democracy in one form or another is the most readily accepted form of 
government. The basic idea of democracy is that all individuals are 
equal. The best justification of the idea of equality will be the meta- 
physics of Shankara. Empirically considered no two individuals are 
found to be equal in any respect. The Law of Universal Dissimilarity or 
the Indentity of the Indiscernibles are propounded by Leibnitz seems to 
hold good in the realm of phenomena. Physical capacity, intellectual 
ability, tastes, emotional equipment, field of activity, and sociality—every 
where we see that ng two individuals are exactly alike. So, we have 
to give up democracy altogether or find some other basis for it. Now 
Shankara says that all individuals are at bottom “spirit” and in this res- 
pect they are all absolutely equal. Each one of us is really Brahman. All 
this is Brahman. We are pure consciousness and nothing else. When 
we concentrate our attention on the physical side of our nature, we seein 
to be different from each other ; but when we try to fix our attention on 
the essentials, we are all equal, nay, identical. Unless all the individuals 
are treated with the same respect, no Advaitin can rest satisfied. The 
Advaita thinker would strive to have a form of society where all indi- 
viduals are so regarded and all of them would get proper scope for their 
realisation and fulfilment. In this connection we may note what 
Shankara did when he was challenged by Shiva who appeared before 
Shankara in the form of a chandala. When the chandala pointed out to 
Shankara the true spirit of Advaita philosophy, Shankara gave up all the 
rules of caste and creed and hugged the chandala to his bosom and ac- 
cepted him as his guru! 


The crux of social philosophy in the modern world is the relation- 
ship between the individual and society. The problem is: does the in- 
dividual make society or does society make the individual ? Is. there 
any such thing as society apart from the individuals who constitute it 
at any given time? _If we start with the reality of the individual, and 
say that society is only one of the many instruments devised by man to 
advance the interests of the individual, then social unity and harmony 
can hardly be guaranteed. Society in this case would merely be a 
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mechanical collection or an arithmetical sum of individuals, which evi- 
dently is unsatisfactory, because every group is recognised to be more 
than the mere aggregation of individuals. If, on the other hand, we start 
with the reality of society; and say that it is an organism of which the 
individuals are merely parts, then we seem to be very dangerously near 
the position where the individuals would be obliterated. On this view 
of social philosophy, the individual will have no separate interest of his 
own, but will have to live only for the imaginary society. Individuals 
may come and individuals may go, but society goes on for ever. The 
individual is the instrument, the means, and _ society the end. This 
position can account for social unity and harmony, but it sacrifices the 
individual. Today, however, the individual has come into his own, and 
no philosophy which ignores the individual can find quarter in respec- 
table circles. 


Shankara’s solution to this problem is integral and convincing. It 
naturally follows from the premises of his philosophy. According to 
Shankara the individual is the starting point; but the individual, in essence, 
is the same as other individuals; they are identical. The opposition 
between individual and society therefore is false. All that exists is but 
the one Brahman. Each individual finds his own Atman in all other 
individuals. Society and individuals are but the two aspects of the same 
reality. The question whether the individual or society is the starting 
point is illegitimate. Both are necessary and form the opposite poles 
of the same process. 


Modern ethics is in the same predicament. Egoism and altruism 
cannot really be reconciled. If individuals are really different from 
each other, why, we may ask, should one be benevolent rather than 
selfish ? The Advaita philosophy faces no such difficulty. In helping 
others, I am but realising my own real self. The extent to which we 
identify ourselves with others, will be the extent to which we realise our 
Atman. When I love the whole of humanity, I am loving my own real 
self to that extent. And this love should end with the love for the whole 
of the universe, animate and inanimate, because all this is really Brah- 
man. In fact, it becomes the duty of every individual to expand the 
field of benevolent activity to the whole of the universe which alone can 
mean the full realisation of the Atman. Altruism is thus philosophi- 
cally justified. 
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At the present time religion, too, is in a similar position. Instead 
of one universal religion we find a number of conflicting creeds and forms 
of ritualism. Religion, really speaking, should act as an elevating 
factor; but instead, we find confusion. Each religion claims exclusive 
possession of truth to itself and condemns other forms of worship. 
Adwaita says that religions should not quarrel among themselves. Unlike 
other systems of thought which cannot reconcile and harmonise the 
different faiths, the Adwaita insists that the difierent creeds and faiths 
are all conducive to spiritual perfection in their own way. The choice 
need not be between acceptance of one faith and rejection of others. The 
different forms of religion can be looked upon as representing the dif- 
ferent levels of spiritual life and we may say that they cater to the 
needs of aspirants of different calibre. On this view all of them will be 
necessary and may be looked upon as the different rungs of the ladder 
of spiritual perfection culminating in the realisation of the non-dualistic 
Atman. Shri Ramakrishna, the Great Sage of Dakshineshwar, who by 
experiment proved the essential harmony of all religions, has unmistakably 
corroborated the unique position of Adwaita in this respect. Adwaita, 
therefore, may be said to be the only rational and possible solution of 
the religious controversies of today. Shankara explicitly says that though 
the followers of other systems of thought may denounce or fight with 
the Adwaitins, still the Adwaitins have no quarrels with any of them. They 
are our own Atman and we shall treat them as such.* 


Lastly, we may note how Advaita can meet the challenge of science. 
Modern physics has ultimately reduced everything to the play of electri- 
cal energy. The only basic reality is electricity and apparent multiplicity 
of the world arises out of its activity. The principle of Conservation of 
Energy is accepted. The so called matter of older physics has now been 
reduced to energy. The quantum theory has further shown the reality 
of the principle of indeterminacy. The net result is electrical monism. 
To the question, what is electricity in itself, modern science has given 
no definite answer. We can know it only by its effect, but what it is 
in itself, we do not yet know. The Advaitan accepts this scientific 
monism. But he points out that our inner experience reveals to us the 
existence of consciousness which also must be properly explained. There 
are only two possibilities. Electricity may be the result of consciousness, 
or vice versa. But the latter is ruled out by the conclusion of science 
itself. So far it has not been possible to derive life from non-life. The 
other alternative seems to be worth trial. Or it may be that the two 
are different aspects of the same reality. What appears to the external 


* See his commentary on “Mandukya Karikas” Chapter 3, Verse 18. 
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eye as electrical energy with all its potential forces and powers, may well 
turn out to be the pure consciousness of the Advaitin intuited from within. 
The Brahman is thus identified with the Atman and this is the basic 
teaching of the Advaita. 


It may not be out of place if I refer here to the chief criticism that 
has been levelled against Shankara in modern times. It has been urged 
that he insisted on sanyasa or renunciation as a means to liberation; 
that this teaching of his is against the best interest of society, in so far 
as the best men would give up society and society would have to lose 
their services. This argument is misconceived. When Shankara insists 
on renunciation, it is not a mere change of garb, but the cultivation of a 
genuine spirit of detachment. This, no doubt, would be necessary for 
everybody and is not likely to be disputed. But sometimes he also 
insists on literal sanyasa. However, he never said that a majority of 
people in a society should turn wandering mendicants. Nothing would 
be farther from the truth. He no doubt advocated that some people, 
and those best qualified for it, should give up the narrow and _ selfish 
life of a householder and become sanyasins. But they would be sanyasins 
only to serve the society. House-holders after all are householders and 
are bound to be self-centred.” Some people, for the sake of society, 
should give up house-holders’ life and devote themselves entirely to the 
service of society. In the introduction to his commentary on the 
Bhagawad Gita, Shankara clearly says that sanyasa is necessary for the 
maintenance and prosperity of society. Those who ponder the meaning 
of this passage can easily realise the truth of what we have been say- 
ing here. No society can hope to flourish if a small but sufficient num- 
ber of people are not prepared to give up their little family life and dedi- 
‘cate themselves to its service. This is the real meaning, I submit, of 
sanyasa insisted on by Shankara , 


II 


In this section we shall briefly review the contribution made by Kar- 
natak to the development of the Adwaita philosophy. Space forbids us 
to take note of all the Adwaita writers in Karnatak. We shall select some 
representative writers and point out their contributions. 


Geographically, Karnatak does not represent the southernmost part 
of India. Consistently with the choice of other places for the establish- 
ment of his monastic seats, Shankara should have chosen Rameshwar or 
some other place near it. Shringeri, where the present Math is situated, 
is at a considerable distance for the southernmost point of India. It can- 


ee ee ee nnn SRD nS nn a a ne RE SE ETT EE : 
® See Shankara’s commentary on the Aitareya Upanishad. 
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not be said that Shankara had not gone to these more southern parts. How 
then can we account for the selection of Shringeri by Shankara as his pon- 
ficial seat. Why did Shankara prefer Shringeri, a part of Karnatak, to many 
other places of the south? Is there any special reason for it P 


Tradition tells us that Shringeri attracted the attention of the great 
teacher because of its holy and peaceful air. Even natural enemies in 
the kingdom of animals forgot their inborn hatred and lived there in 
brotherhood. The spot near the Shringeri Mutt revealed to Shankara, 
when he was wandering in search of a place suitable for his southern 
Mutt the wonderful spectale of a serpent tending a frog with 
affection. This unusual sight immediately appealed to Shan- 
kara. He also found that that place was formerly the place of pen- 
ance of the famous sage of Ramayana, Rishyashringa. Shankara _ philoso- 
phy was that of non-dualism and the Advaitin has no enemies at all, 
everyone ultimately being his own Atman. He could find no place 
better than this to teach and propagate the Adwaita philosophy. 


Karnatak has always been a land of devotional mystics, though it is 
not altogether lacking in metaphysicians as well. As far back as the 
composition of the Bhagavata Purana, this was recognised. A famous 
verse in the Bhagavata Mahatmya clearly points out: “I (devotion) was 
born in the Dravida country and brought up in Karnatak; Maharashtra 
gave me some shelter here and there, but Gujarat made me old and wom 
out.” It was Kamatak which gave birth to Sri Madhva and his Vaishna- 
vism is still flourishing here. Shri Basava and others of the Veerashaiva 
cult were born here and Karnatak is the land of Veerashaiva. Both these 
cults are devotional in outlook and attitude. Even the Shri Vaishnavism 
of Shri Ramanuja found a fertile ground in Karnatak. All these schools 
of Vedanta stress Bhakti rather than jnana as a means to liberation, 
though this statement will have to be taken with a little caution in the 
case of the shaiva saints. Karnatak was thus chosen by Shankara because 
it was hallowed by the long and living presence of devotees of God. 


Madhava’s or Vidyaranya’s is the first name that springs to our 
lips when we turn to Advaita teachers in Karnataka. What is said of 
Aristotle among the ancients and of Leibnitz among the moderns in the 
West, may be said of Vidyaranya in the East. He knew everything that 
was worth knowing at his time. There was not a branch of learning or 
object of study which he did not know and to the advancement of which 
he did not make substantial contribution. To the Vedantic literature 
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especially he has made important additions. He wrote several ' works 
which cannot be ignored by students of Advaita. The most important 
among them are the Panchadashi, the Vivarana Prameya Sangraha and 
Jeevanmukti-Viveka. In the words of Radhakrishnan, “The Panchadashi 
is a classic of later Advaita,” and Sureswara. ....... Vidyaranya 
SLIT «yl aids cars though they all belong to the same general type of 
thinking, have something fresh to say, and reflect some facet of the mean- 
ing of absolute idealism not seen before with the same intensity. While 
they employ the same method and expound the same view, they yet 
manage to maintain their own individualities.” * In another respect also 
Vidyaranya’s name has become immortal. In his youth he had first de- 
dicated himself to the study and pursuit of religion. But when he saw that 
his country was in danger of Muslim aggression, he gave up his study and 
devoted himself to the founding of a kingdom which without doubt stem- 
med the tide of Islam in the south. This outlook of his has found eloquent 
expression in his Panchadashi (IX, 87 and 114). “Action is not repug- 
nant to a jnani; though he is not bound to do it, still, if he so desires, he 
may carry on, with great success, even such an enormous worldly duty as 
the carrying on of the administration of the country.” It is said that he 
not only meant it but actually translated it into action. Moreover 
Vidyaranya was the first man under whose superintendence all the ancient 
Shastras were interpreted from the Advaita standpoint. 


Among the Veerashaiva saints two names of considerable importance 
must be mentioned. One was the great Allama Prabhu who enjoyed 
the position of guru and leader at the time of Basava in the twelfth 
century. Allama Prabhu was a jeewanmukta and mystic of a very high 
order. But excepting a few Vachanas he wrote no systematic treatise 
on Vedanta. It is therefore not possible to say anything more _ than 
barely mention his name. The other Veerashaiva saint, Nijaguna Shiva- 
yogi, wrote several systematic books on the Vendanta both in Kannada 
and in Sanskrit. Fortunately the Kannada writings have come down to 
us though the Sanskrit works are still to be recovered. His writings 
wield considerable influence on the minds of masses even today. They 
are read everywhere and propounded at great length. The main philo- 
sophical standpoint of this saint is the same as that of Shankara but the way 
in which he expounds and develops it is very stimulating and _ original. 
Probably he belonged to the sixteenth century A.D. Both these saints 
rendered a great service to the Advaita Philosophy bys making i it r accep- 
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table to a considerable number of Veerashaivas. Devotion to Shiva was 
reconciled with the Adwaitic jnana. 


The last work which we may notice in this article is Anubhavamrita 
written in metric form in Kannada. It is a very popular book and is 
studied almost in every-household. Its author is known to be Ranga- 
natha or Mahalinga-Ranga. He probably lived in the Seventeenth 
Century. He shows considerable originality and subtlety of thinking. 
His work immediately attracted so much attention that a sanyasin named 
Balakrishna Brahmananda thought it worth his while to translate it into 
Sanskrit. The translation was made in Shalivahana Shaka 1735 or 1813 
A.D. It is in the form of a talk between Vyasa and Shuka, his son. 


On the whole it may be said that the contribution of the Kannadigas 
to the development of the Adwaita philosophy is considerable, though 
not revolutionary or epoch-making. The Kannada genius has readapted 
it according to its own requirements. This is an achievement of which 
Karnatak can very well be proud. 


MADHWA’S' VIEW OF LIFE 
eyed Bs panduranr 


I 


F the many-sided contribution of Karmatak to Indian heritage, that 

in the field of philosophy, is most distinguished. Both Vedic and 
non-Vedic schools of Indian philosophy have found their greatest ex- 
ponents in Karmatak. The three well-known schools of Vedanta — 
Dwaita, Adwaita and Vishishthawaita and the two non-Vedic schools — 
Jainism and Veerashivism — are even today popular, living faiths in 
Karnatak. 


Indian philosophy is not a mere speculation of academicians or a 
verbal warfare between the rival schools of thought. Nor is it an end- 
less interpretational struggle with the scriptures to get this or that mean- 
ing out of them. It is the embodiment of the highest truths unfolded 
by great thinkers as a result of long spiritual penance. It has penetrated 
the life of even an average Indian and guides his life here and in the 
next world. Its influence on the mode and the view of life of Indians 
is very great. Therefore, a study of the views of life held by different 
schools of Indian philosophers is useful and greatly facilitates the under- 
standing of individual and collective. aspirations of Indians. 


II 


The view of life represented by the Dwaita school of Indian philo- 
sophy expounded by Shri. Madhwacharya is unique is many _ respects. 
First, it recognises the external world as real. The world is as real as 
the Absolute. It is not a thing that has no value or validity. Such a 
realistic view of the world greatly accounts for the optimistic attitude 
towards life. If great deeds are to be done, the world must be regarded 
as real and ‘worthful.’ An ever-increasingly bitter criticism of the world 
as mere appearance and having no existence except in the deluded minds 
produces a sort of mental Seats Slt and dissuades man from playing his 
appointed role. | 
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The realistic view of the material world is not altogether new. Almost 
all schools of Indian philosophy excepting the Buddhists and the Adwaita 
school of Sri Shankara, take a realistic view of the world. The Sankhyas 
the Nyaya-Vaisheshikas, the Jains and many others regard the world as 
real. But Shri Madhva’s contribution lies in its reassertion with a diffe- 
rent background. A vigorous assertion of the reality of the world is 
likely to lead us to the other extreme of taking exclusive interest in the 
affairs of this world only. Philosophy is bad betting. Neither head 
nor tail brings us victory. 


The success of any philosophy as a practical guide to human aspira- 
tions depends upon the harmony it achieves between the worldly life and 
the spiritual life. A little more emphasis on this world might make us 
lose sight of the wider significance of human existence while a total nega- 
tion of the worldly life might lead us to pessimism. Neither an unmi- 
tigated glorification of the worldly life nor a declaration that all living 
is frustration helps man to shape his destiny in the right way. Therefore, 
Shri Madhwa, asserting that the world is real, puts it in the custody of the 
Supreme. The world is real. But it depends upon the Supreme. The 
world is the theatre for the eternal struggle of man to discover his own 
self and to dedicate it to the Supreme Monarch of the Universe. No one 
is expected to run away from this world the very moment he finds it in- 
convenient to discharge his duties. | But everyone is obliged to perform 
his duties, secular and spiritual, in a spirit of dedication to the Supreme 
Power of the Universe and pave the way for one’s self-realisation. Such 
a status for the world makes one take only disinterested part in worldly 
affairs. In fact, the purpose of the Supreme in creating this world and 
in peopling it with individual souls is to enable them to find their self- 
expression in fulness. Therefore, the question of disgust and escape 
does not arise. It is all the working of the Supreme’s sovereign purpose. 


Ill 


Secondly, Madhwa’s philosophy recognises the individuality of the 
self. Every sentient.being has an individuality of his own. Individuality 
is not a limitation that should be transcended but it is one’s _ essential 
nature that should be realised. At no stage is there a merger of persona- 
lity into any other. Shri Madhwa has no fascination for merger and 
integration of the soul. The ideal is not the liquidation of personality 
but the enrichment of it. Each individual differs from the other in the 
essential spiritual nature. Each has a specific content of knowledge, 
reality and bliss. Each is endowned with the triple properties of will, 
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cognition, and activity. Each is an independent centre of experience. 
Such a clear picture of personality greatly encourages individual effort 
in the direction of both secular and spiritual betterment of man. 


But here again there is danger of the individual thinking himself 
to be the master of his own affairs and taking the law into his own hands. 
Therefore, Shri Madhwa put the individuals also into the hands of the 
Supreme. Individuals are the servants of the Supreme. All their 
efforts and activities should conform to the Sovereign Will of the Supreme 
Lord. This should in no way discourage us from discharging our duties. 
Nor need we feel that our freedom is curtailed. Shri Madhwa’s conception 
of the Supreme is not limited. Nor is it a blank picture. The Supreme 
is an embodiment of qualities unlimited and illimitable. It is the highest 
form of perfection, free from all limitations. A complete surrender of 
oneself to such a perfect being and a constant feeling that everything is 
being done within the framework of its Sovereign will, instead of pro- 
ducing a feeling of curtailment of so-called freedom and discouragement 
of the individual’s initiative, produce a sense of being in the secure hands 


of the Almighty. 
IV 


Thirdly, Shri Madhwa boldly and frankly admits that the Universe 
consists of both good and evil. Even among souls there are evil souls. 
There is no use denying fact and presenting a rosy picture. His admis- 
sion of the existence of good and evil side by side is not the result of a 
superficial analysis of worldly experience. It is based on a scientific 
study of the theory of the three gunas and on a consistent explanation 
of the metaphysical scheme of a realistic view. Its advantages for a 
practical life are abundant. To assume that everything around us is 
good and everyone we come across is a divine descendant is to say the 
least, utter self-deception. Such an open-armed reception of evil deeds 
and evil men does not produce any good either for the life here or for 
the life hereafter. Similarly, to assume that every individual is necessarily 
a degenerate soul and everything around us is ignorance-ridden and false, 
does not also take us anywhere. Therefore, frank admission that the 
world consists of both good and evil and advice to dissociate oneself from 
and condemn the evil outright will give the correct lead to wavering souls. 
However, the philosophical existence of evil souls around us and (who 
knows ?) within us, need not make us set aside the advice to be a good 
neighbour and an honest citizen. What is demanded of us is a conscious 
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dissociation from the evil deed and evil men and a frank condemnation 
of them, instead of the illusion of the divine virtues of everyman and 
everything around us. A theological presentation of this view of the 
world may not be palatable to everybody. But as a metaphysical analysis 
of the existing state of things, it has much to commend itself to our 
acceptance. It will amount to disregarding the nature of reality to 
assume that every soul is possessed of the same divine nature. The 


world is wide enough to hold things and souls whose natures are quite 
different. 


V 


With these views — the reality of the world, the individualities of 
souls, the existence of gradations, the classification of souls into three 
categories, namely, good, indifferent and evil, all depending upon the 
Supreme Lord — as the cornerstones of his philosophy, Shri Madhwa 
advocates an active life for men. It is the motive behind all actions 
and endeavours of human beings that makes or mars the progress of men, 
and not the renunciation of shirking of or indulgence in the activities 
themselves. One has to realise the fact that, in the scheme of the social 
organisation in which one is placed, one has an appointed part to play. 
That port must be played in a spirit of devotional dedication to the 
Supreme. There is no escape from one’s duty. It may be pleasant or 
unpleasant. It should be done in a spirit of non-attachment and in the 
belief that it is the command of the Supreme. The term ‘duty’ has a 
wider application. Besides the religious duties of a rigorous ritualistic 
nature, it includes social and moral duties and worship. According to 
Shri Madhwa, Bhajana—a form of worship—is of ten types—truth, love, 
goodwill, study of scriptures, prayer, alms-giving, rescuing, protecting, 
compassion, faith and longing. For Shri Madhwa the fulfilment of worldly 
life consists not only in correct belief but also in righteous living. Both 
creed and conduct count. 


The life here and the life hereafter are not two wholly disconnected 
or contradictory stations for an individual. Nor is the past an entirely 
closed chapter. There is a beginningless chain of actions corresponding to 
the intrinsic nature of each. This determines the general inclinations 
of an individual. This is the comprehensive scheme designed by the 
Supreme Will of the Lord, and He never desires to disturb it, though the 
attitudes of an individual are to an extent determined by his varying 
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environment. One's efforts should always be directed not towards 
abusing the limited freedom granted to him but towards obtaining the 
grace of God by performing his legitimate duties. Even in this limited 
field, individuals are apt to commit blunders and fall from God’s grace. 
In avoiding such blunders and disgrace, there is a good deal of room for 
the individual’s initiative and enterprise. One should not be impatient 
with the ways of God. An insufficient or conditional faith in divine 
wisdom does not automatically confer higher status or greater freedom 
on men. Our ideas of freedom, initiative, and purposefulness do not 
always square with God’s scheme. Therefore, taking the general scheme 
in the proper spirit and being always conscious of the inherent limita- 
tions of the individual, one has to work out one’s own future with a 
feeling that one is only an instrument in the hands of the Supreme who 
is the author of everything in the Universe. The merits of such a 
dedicated life shall be judged only in terms of the service rendered to. the 
Supreme through the performance of one’s duties, social, moral and spi- 
ritual. 


Such is the view of life held by Shri Madhwa and_ explained by his 


eminent followers. In it there is great hope of all-round development 
for the individual and the race. 
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BASAVA’S TREASURE OF DEVOTION 
M. S. Deshpande 


T is the fitness of things that an article about Sharanas—the 

Veerashaiva saints — in general, and Shri Basaveshwara in particular, 
should adorn the pages of a volume specially dedicated to a personality 
whose contribution to the cause of popularising the universal message 
of the Sharanas is not inconsiderable. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge among the literati in Karnatak, that Shri Diwakar is one of the 
few pioneers who made a deep study of the sacred Sharana literature. 
Being more of a seeker than of a politician, Shri Diwakar has been, from 
the start, hungry for the life of the spirit, and hence has ever been busy 
approaching the eminent saints of all times and climes for spiritual 
illumination from Yajnavalkya and Krishna down to Ramakrishna and 
Aurobindo. His catholic outlook has enabled Shri Diwakar to be at home 
with all genuine saints, irrespective of their caste, creed and philosophy. 
Hence he could freely reap as much benefit from the Sharanas as from 
the Dasas, as much from the ancient as from the modern saints. 


This breadth of vision and depth of study have been responsible for 
the production of not a few works of outstanding merit in Kannada from 
the pen of Shri Diwakar. Of them his monumental book about the 
Sharanas is the most important. This work entitled the ‘Vachana- 
Shastra-Rahasya, is by far the most remarkable attempt made so far to 
evaluate and interpret systematically the eternal message of the Shara- 
nas to the modern mind. Along with a later work of Shri M. R. 
Shrinivasamurty, “Vachan-Dharma-Sara,” this eminent work of Shri 
Diwakar stands apart and occupies a high position in the modern Kannada 
literature about the Sharanas. It deserves, like the great Gita-Rahasya 
of the Lokamanya, to be translated into all Indian and foreign languages, 
especially into Hindi and English, as it is capable of showing to the world 
how the message of the Sharanas could stand comparison with that of 
the greatest saints of the world. 


BASAVA’S TREASURE OF DEVOTION 


Shri Basava is well-known as a ‘Bhakti-Bhandari, the chancellor of 
the Treasure of Devotion. His devotion is highly praised by all the 
other Veerashaiva saints. In fact Basava began and ended his career 
as an ardent devotee of Lord Sangmeshwara. Devotion was the end; 
‘devotion was the means; devotion was all in all, to Basava. After a 
sudden conversion, early in life, the exact nature of which is yet a sealed 
book, Basava felt an ardent call from the Lord. And as Shri Aurobindo 
puts it “When the call comes, into the bonfire all must go.’ All did go 
into the bonfire in the case of Basava also. He at once left his hearth 
and home and straightaway repaired to Kudala-Sangama, — a place at 
the confluence of Krishna and Malaprabha hallowed by the sacred shrine 
of Shri Sangmeshwara. As soon as he set his foot in the temple and stood 
in the holy presence of Sangameshwara, he was overpowered, we are told, 
by a strong feeling of devotion towards the deity, which ultimately 
pinned Basava to that place. Basava could not leave that holy atmos- 
phere. So he decided to stay there permanently. There he began to wor- 
ship the presiding deity day after day with passionate devotion. Within 
a very short time, he came under the influence of his first great guru, 
Ishanya Muni, who at once realised the potential greatness of his disciple 
and gladly blessed him with his guidance. With the loving help of this 
great master, Basava carried on his spiritual sadhana with great zeal and 
vigour. His steadfast devotion developed by leaps and_ bounds. 
Very often Basava used to be absorbed in his worship so much that he 
lost all bodily consciousness and sat like a statue with his watering eyes 
firmly fixed upon his chosen diety. Many a time he used to have darshana 
of his Lord in dreams. 


Years rolled by in this way and one day Basava got the fruit of his 
intense devotion. He had a splendid vision of Lord Shiva in a dream, 
when He blessed Basava and directed him to go Kalyana and begin 
his mission. But the very idea of separation from his Lord was too poig- 
nant for Basava to endure. It threw him in a fiery cauldron of agony. 
Unable to bear it, Basava fell at the feet of the Lord and became uncon- 
scious, when in his infinite compassion Lord Shiva once again appeared 
before his wondering gaze and tried to console his agonised soul. “Do 
not grieve my child! I will not leave you. I shall follow you wherever 
you. go. Tomorrow I shall initiate you through my devotee Nandi- 
keshwara and bless you with Linga and Mantra, that would ever give you 
the solace you need and ensure your steady spiritual progress. Go child, 
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be a brother to Bhaktas, a mine of Parusha (philosopher's stone) to the 
Sharanas, spread devotion and lead a life of perfect bliss.” 1 


Thus assured and blessed, Basava was finally persuaded to go to 
Kalyana which became thenceforward the main centre of his spiritual 
and social activities. It was from Kalyana that the new message of 
devotion to Shiva and social equality spread far and wide, attracting 
many a high souled Sharana from all parts of Bharat to that holy place. 
Here Basava was fortunate enough to come into close and loving con- 
tact with Shri Prabhudeva, his second great guru. While Ishyanya 
Muni had guided him in saguna bhakti, Shri Prabhudeva appears to have 
removed many a cobweb from this pious heart, cleansed it and initiated 
Basava into the mystery of nirguna bhakti. He supplied Basava with 
the necessary light of spiritual illumination and perfected his esteemed 
disciple. 


Shri Prabhudeva was the master of masters, the supreme master of 
all the Sharanas. He was the brain behind the Veerashaiva Revival—the 
eternal source of inspiration to all of them. It was Prabhudeva who 
had adorned the exalted ‘Throne of Perfection,’ the Shunya Simhasana, 
in the ‘Anubhava Mantapa’ an assembly of saints, a spiritual university 
where things spiritual were freely discussed and practical guidance and 
training given to all spiritual aspirants. A magnetic glance, an electric 
touch, a flaming word of Prabhudeva produced a magical change even 
among stalwarts both within and outside the Veerashaiva fold and bro- 
ught them all on bent knees at his feet. Prabhudeva was the power 
house. Basava was the main current. 


Says Prabhudeva in one of his fine Vachanas, “Kalyana is a large 
lamp, filled with oil of devotion. The wick of right conduct — sadachara 
has been kindled by the flame of Basava.” (shall we say the wick of 
Basava was kindled by the flame of Prabhudeva? Would it not be more 
appropriate in this context?) and lo! the glory of Shiva began to shine 
forth, with supreme splendour, imparting illumination to innumerable 
Sharanas."2 In another Vachana addressed to Basava himself, Prabhu- 
deva says: “Well, Basava, you are living like a spiral worm, untouched 
by the earth in which it resides, like a lotus untouched by the muddy 
water in which it dwells, like a pearl born of water, but never becoming 
water again. You have come down to this earth under instructions from 


1 “Basavaraja Devara Ragale’—By Harihara, Pp. 21-22.. 2. Shunya-sampadane P. 83. 
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Shiva, to smash the unbelieving atheists intoxicated with their material 
enjoyment and (to spread the devotion of Shiva among the masses. )” 


The great Siddharama of Sonnalige (Sholapur) also held Basava in 
very high esteem. Says he in a Vachana: “The lotus of Basava is born 
out of water, but it can never become water again. People in their ig- 
norance call it water. .. Really the great Guru Basava has come down to 
save the world. Shiva Himself is Guru Basava and Guru Basava himself 
is Shiva .... At the very thought of Basava the ocean of bliss inside over- 
flows its shores.”3 


The great poet-saint Harihara, who may be regarded as the _ first 
authentic biographer of Shri Basava, has painted a graphic and correct 
picture of Basava, when he has made _ the Sharanas praise him in these 
glowing terms: “Basavaraja listen. You make no distinction between 
Guru and Linga. You consider the Sharanas to be Lord Sangameshwara 
gladly entertain them, and fulfil all their desires. You regard Janga- 
mas as dear as your life-breath. You neither look at nor touch any- 
thing not offered to Shiva. You treat all others’ women as mothers and 
the wealth belonging to others as a veritable excrement. Never do you 
tell a lie, nor is your behaviour ever improper. Never do you abandon 
an undertaking nor ever remember an offering made by you. Your 
mind is free from deceit. Your intellect, from  fickleness, your 
heart from egoism. .... No selfish desire of any kind ever touches 
your mind and so whence can there be any room for anger in it? .... 
Basavaraja! “Ineffable are your virtues. You are a chosen devotee of 
Lord Shiva. Your devotion has no parallel. In this. world harassed 
by unbelievers, you have come down to sow the seeds of devotion to 
Shiva. You are an Avatara. Our devotion itself has been illumined by 
you.”4 


Shri Basava has fully corroborated this opinion of the Sharanas by 
the noble life he led — a full-fledged life of devotion. The way his 
devotion evolved has been nicely described by him in one of his beauti- 
ful Vachanas. He says: “On the earth of devotion, the seed of Guru 
sprouted out and put forth the shoots of Linga, bore on them the flower 
of Discrimination which in its turn evolved into a fruit of Right Conduct. 
This fruit thereafter ripened into Perfection and was just on the point 
of dropping down from its stem, when impelled by a keen desire to have 
it for Himself Lord Sangameshwara graciously picked it up.” 5 


3. Shunya Sampadane, P. 87. 4. Basavaraja Devara Wo cals Pp. 50- 51. 5. Basa- 
vannanawara Vachanagalu, P. 137. 
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Devotion is a universal feeling. It knows no limitations of time 
or space. It has been spoken of as love for those who deserve worship. 
(Pujyeshu Anuragaha Bhaktihi). As God is the supreme object of wor- 
ship for all, bhakti has been defined as ‘supreme attachment for the Lord. 
(Sa Paranuraktireeshware). Narada, the prince among the devotees, 
has described bhakti ‘as the supreme love for Him, nectarian in character.’ 
God and the devotee are eternally attracting each other. This attrac- 
tion has two ends — one of which is devotion, the other 
grace. While devotion tries to attract God towards the devotee, grace 
tries to lift the devotee towards God. But for this mutual attraction, 
there would have been no possibility of any God-realisation at all. 


Though universal in its nature, devotion expresses itself in diverse 
ways, on account of the time, place and the circumstances with which 
it is associated. Accordingly bhakti has assumed, in  Vieerashivism, 
the form of Triple Service to the Lord corresponding to, according to it, 
His triple manifestation, viz., Guru, Linga, and Jangama. Guru and 
Jangama are the Two Masters — one static and the other dynamic. The 
former is stationary while the latter is moving; the former is capable of 
raising individuals, while the latter is capable of purifying and raising 
groups. It may be noted in this connection that the Guru and Jangama 
mentioned here are Moksha-Guru and Para-Jangama and not the other 
two types of Gurus and Jangamas. Linga is a three-fold symbol of Lord 
Shiva. The Ishta-linga is a phenomenal symbol, the Prana-linga a mystic 
symbol, while Bhava-linga, a philosophic symbol. To render physical 
service to the Guru is called Tanu-bhakti (physical devotion); to medi- 
tate on the triple symbol of the Lord is Mana-bhakti (mental devotion); 
to offer one’s wealth to Jangama, in his sacred mission of the spread of 
devotion, is Dhana bhakti (material Devotion). This offering of the body, 
mind and wealth is called Trividha-Dasoha. When rendered in a disinter- 
ested, selfless manner, this service is supposed to intensify the feeling of 
devotion, bring the Lord and the devotee closer and closer together and 
finally enable the devotee to enjoy the supreme bliss of union with the 
Lord. In the course of evolution this bhakti is believed to gain Purity, 
Steadfastness, Surrender, Illumination, Bliss and Union with the Divinity. 
These are the Six Stages (Shat-Sthalas) which a devotee is expected to 
pass through and ultimately attain what is called Lnga-Anga-Samarasya 
(Union of Jiva and Shiva). The Veerashaivas consider bhakti to be the 
nature (swabhava) of Jiva, and shakti the nature of Shiva. This bhakti 
according to them, includes the Love and knowledge of Shiva together 
with the action performed for or in the service of Shiva. (Shiva—Prema, 
Shiva — Jnana, Shiva — Kriya). 


Prana linga Bhavalinga Dasoha _ 
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This three-fold service of the Lord was the cornerstone of Basava’s 
devotion. To him bhakti was the intimate relation between the Master 
and His servant. Surrender to the Lord had occupied an important place 
in it. “Let me not call myself identical with thee; let me consider my- 
self to be Thy servant my Lord!” was the ardent cry of his soul. “God 
will shower His grace upon us,” he says, “ if we utilise our body, mind 
and wealth in His service.” Hence Basava advises us all to please the 
Guru by the offering of body, the Linga by that of mind, and the Jangama, 
by that of wealth. Not only did he preach this doctrine, but sincere to 
the core, Basava faithfully practised what he preached. 


To Basava, Guru, Linga and Jangama were identical. He did not 
make any distinction between them. He felt immense joy in their service. 
When the Sharanas approached him his joy knew no bounds. He was 
ever ready to fulfil all their desires. He loved the company of the 
Sharanas so greatly that he even forgot to approach Shiva in their inspir- 
ing company. Fervently did he pray to the Lord in these words: “Will 
it thus, O Lord! that I reserve not my body, mind, and possessions at 
the service of Thy Saints. Grant that my limbs delight in serving. 
Grant that my mind is gratified by the service and that all my possessions 
are spent and I am wholly absorbed in the appeasement of Thy Saints, 
what with serving, singing, and watching, what with chatting, sensing 
and rejoicing, O Lord Kudala Sangama!’ (458) 


Basava’s mind was ever intent upon the joyful meditation of the 
Lord. “As the Chakora bird pines for moonlight, as the sun-flower 
waits for the call of the dawn, and as the bee hankers after the sweetness 
of the bloom of flowers, his mind hovered over the thought of Kudala 
Sangama.’ (364) He believed that the five great sins would be mortally 
afraid of Shiva’s nama, even as an elephant is afraid of the driver's goad, 
the mountain, of Vajra, and the darkness, of light. He considered Shiva- 
nama as the Wish-Yielding Cow. Therefore his mind remembered 
nothing but the Holy Mantra: “Om Namah Shivaya.” Ultimately, to 
remember Shiva became his dawn, to forget him became his sunset. He 
began to live in the thought of Shiva, and Shiva became the breath of his 
life. (498) 


Basava’s attitude to his wealth also had undergone a drastic change. 
The following two Vachanas will clearly show the position he left and 
the position he attained, of course not without severe internal strife. This 
is from where he started: “Like a dog I ran after gold, and left Thee 
altogether out of account. Time is ever timely for gold, and never in 


Nama. 
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the least so, for the Holy Image. Pleased, as it is, by a piece of bone, 
what does a dog know of the taste of nectar. O, Kudala Sangam’ ? 


Here is a picture of what he finally attained: “If ever I ask for 
a single thread of a female’s garment for my sake, or my sake’s sake, for 
present use or future use—let me be cursed by Thee and cursed by the 
Ancients. I shall never know that I have wanted anything that is not for 
Thee. O, Kudala Sangama (435). 


The eminence which Basava attained in his pilgrimage of devotion, 
was not the result of sudden flight. On his onward path to the seat of 
Divinity he had to face many a pitfall. He had to fight many a battle 
with his mind inside and the world outside. Every moment he had 
to wrestle with his mind hankering after the pleasures of the world. 
Very often he was required to acknowledge defeat, face terrible frustra- 
tion, pass through the fire of repentance and carry on a long struggle in 
the pitchy darkness of despair, before he could have a ray of hope, a 
glimpse of the Divinity. “From ever lasting No” as Carlyle put it, Basava 
had to reach “the ever lasting Yes,” through this. centre of indifference. 


Basava started his spiritual career with a new vision gained in the 
company of Sharanas. “Their noble life has opened my eyes,” he says. 
This change of outlook created an intense distaste for the evanescent and 
sorrowful life of the senses on the one hand, and an unbounded love 
for the eternal bliss of Divinity on the other. He soon realised that he 
had been like a frog in the shadow of a snake, and was extremely sorry 
to find that his life was spent all in vain. So he prayed to the Lord 
to save him. (11) “The world bit me like a serpent” he cries out, “and 
the poison of five senses made me senseless. I reeled and fell on evil 
days.” ‘Om namah Shivaya is the charm, I am muttering since.” (20) 
He presently detected that he was chained to the prison-house of exis- 
tence. He ardently prayed to God to have pity on him, free him from 
that bondage and turn him into a bee at his lotus feet. (69) 


This kind of prayerful longing appears to have developed in him 
the power of introspection with the help of which he had a full glimpse 
at his numerous shortcomings. He saw that he was a mine of vices and 
implored of God to cast away from him all avarice, brute passion, untruth, 
lust, cunning, malice, wrath, meanness and falsehood, for they barred his 
way to the Lord. He also prayed that his five senses be made His 
servants (46), “Thou hast spread before me,” he says elsewhere, “a 
green pasture for lascivious temptation. How can the beast in. me 
discriminate? It is tempted by the greenness. Rid me, I pray, of 
temptation ; feed me to my heart’s content on devotion; quench me with 
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the drink of discrimination; watch and guard me, O Kudala Sangama!’ 
(51) 


At the same time, Basava noticed that he was greatly affected by 
self-conceit. He frankly confesses before his Lord that prostrations of 
all kinds of men of his feet had inflamed his senses of importance much 
beyond capacity and his conceit had thereby grown supersensitive. He 
entreated God to burn that conceit. (253) Here are a few more con- 
fessions of this type: “Lord! I can hardly own to being anything like 
devout, and totally innocent of wits am I, unnerved by the flesh, deluded 
by the thought and bewitched by wealth, my words are hollow mockeries.” 
(307) “I play and sing before the layman and the learned. But for 
myself I would do neither, and of spontaneous yearning I have none. If 
mine were single-minded loyalty can it ever fail to move Thy pity ?” 
(287) “As long as flesh and bone do not melt in union of minds, as 
long as touch fails to stiffen the hair with a thrill, as long as eyes fail 
to throw open the flood gates of joyful tears, as long as the flow of words 
is not withheld by a spell of ecstatic sobs; the devotion for Kudala 
Sangama has surely not ripened into devoutness of the devotee! Far 
indeed am I from a state so unique. I am, for all I know, only a mockery 


of myself.” (328) 


Basava also found that his mind was constantly dodging him like 
a monkey on a bough (32). Like a cur in a palanquin it perceived and 
flew after its own pre-designed lust. It followed the senses and did not 
let him remember the Lord (34). “My mind refuses to dwell on Thee,” 
he complains, with firm intent. Ah! What shall I do? Which way shall 
I go? and how? Where shall I tum? And to whom?” (120) At 
this stage he thought of approaching the Saints. He expected that the 
touch of these Saints would enkindle knowledge and burn up his gross 
tendencies just as the embrace of two trees would produce ignition and 
burn them up. He prays to God to lead him to such Saints (882). 
Basava cried like a lost child crying for its mother. He began to search 
for them as a forlorn beast searches its herd. He eagerly looked out for 
the arrival of His devotees and when they actually arrived his soul's 
gladness bloomed like a sun-flower at sunrise (365). In their absence, 
he felt like a fish out of water and besought the Lord to take him back 
to the Brotherhood of Saints. (367) 


But somehow, this joy also proved to be transitory. Again did 
Basava feel himself like a helpless beast kicking about piteously the slime 
it-has slipped into. He felt that he was going down and down. He earnestly 
appealed to God to lift him up before the master of the field took hold 
of the beast and cudgelled it for foraging (53). Fervently did he pray for 
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His mercy and help (56). “In utter wistfulness, ” he bewails, “I am 
moving my lips, like an oyster in the sea. Deign to cast a glance on 
me, my Lord! For I have no other kin than Thee, O Lord Kudala 
Sangama! There is none to take me up but Thee.” (55) Basava there- 
after decided to surrender everything to God. This attitude of complete 
resignation is reflected in the following Vachana : “My woe and weal 
are Thine. My loss and gain are Thine. My fame and shame are 
Thine, O Kudala Sangama! Is the fruit a burden to the plant?” (60) 
Still when he found Shiva answering him only by His silence, his mental 
torment knew no bounds. His agonised heart even accused Shiva of 
cruelty: ‘Woe is me O Shiva!” he says, “Thou hast none of pity. I 
am undone. O Shiva, Thou hast none of kindness. Why didst Thou 
create me at all — miserable in this world, hopeless of the other ? Where- 
fore was I born ? O Kudala Sangama, could you not as well have made a 
plant or tree instead?” (64) He knew that Lord’s grace could achieve 
anything. So he says ; “If it be Thy pleasure, even a log breaks out with 
vernal sprays of freshest leafage. Thy pleasure promotes a sterile cow to 
milk-abounding pre-eminence. Poison turns nectar and all fulfilment 
awaits on desire — if Thou art pleased my Lord!” (66) In this mental 
condition he might as well have asked the Lord: “Why hast Thou for- 
saken me, my Lord? Why dost Thou not reveal Thyself to me and lend 
a healing touch to my lacerated heart,” 


When Basava’s agony reached its zenith, the Lord in His infinite 
mercy revealed Himself to him, which made Basava break out in rapture 
in this way: Thy vision O Lord, has given me infinite bliss. Thy 
union has plunged me in supreme delight. Every hair of my body had 
turned into an eye to enjoy Thy lovely Presence.” (49) Thy Ambrosial 
Name leaves my speech; Thy Image fills my sight; Thy remembrance 
pervades my mind; Thy praise resounds in my hearing. And I, O 
Kudula-Sangama am totally dissolved at Thy Lotus Feet.” (492) “Arrayed 
in blazing splendours unsurpassed, supreme, sublime and Vast, The 
“IT” held sway. Sooner than I could say, my tongue was mute. A wonder 
wrapped up in luminous Dawn of Kudala Sangama’s day saw me awake.” 
(956) “Ah, fancy the day that will never know dusk. Lord Kudala 
Sangama knows, and he only knows how light is enthroned on the lion seat 
of light, and shares half of it with His Highness the Light” (957). Finally 
in the awareness of His presence, Basava’s body vanished, his mind 
perished, his fateful actions were rooted out once for all. These were 
the virtues which Basava enjoyed from the Way called Devotion. (510)* 
* The numbers refer to the original Vachanas in ‘Basavannanavara \ Vachanagalu’ edi- 


ted by Shri Basavanal. For the translation of some of them the writer is indebted 
to the late Prof. Bagi. 
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R. D. Ranade 


PROPOSE to give in this article a short account of the contribution 

nade by some of the great Kannada saints to Karnataka mysticism 
by discussing four of their chief poems. The first of these poems is by 
Purandaradasa, the second is by Kudalaresha and the third and the fourth 
are by Mahalingaranga. The first poem deals with a powerful incen- 
tive to spiritual life, the second is a philosophical reflection upon human 
life, its origin and destiny, the third points out the pathway which may 
enable us to reach the goal, and the fourth gives us a short glimpse, a 
very short glimpse indeed, of the nature of the spiritual realisation which 
one may by fortune come to have. I say “very short” because mystical 
experience is a vast thing and I feel that Kannada literature occupies a 
very high place in the delineation of spiritual experience. In order, how- 
ever, that the readers may be better able to judge and appreciate the 
ideas expressed in these poems, they are given here in full, before any 
exposition is attempted. 


Let me begin with the first poem, the poem of Purandaradasa : 
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In this poem, Purandaradasa is asking us, who are all pilgrims of this 
universe, to tread our path carefully, He tells us in the first place that 
Mrityadevate the Goddess of Death (not the God of Death: the word 
Mrityu is feminine in both Kannada and Hindi and masculine in both 
Marathi and Sanskrit) is dancing inside our head. ‘Oh sleeping pil- 
grim; wake up, be careful’ The similitude between this poem of 
Purandaradasa and Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrims Progress’ is striking. I quote 
below a few lines from Bunyan to illustrate this : 


“Oh wretched man that I am,” he says, “ that I should so indulge 
the flesh, which the Lord of the hill hath erected only for the relief 
of the spirits of Pilgrims. Oh thou sinful sleep! how, for thy sake, 
am I like to be benighted in my journey, I must hear the noise of 
doleful creatures ranging in the night for their prey, and if they 
should meet with me in the dark, how should I shift them? How 
should I escape being by them torn to pieces ?” 


Then there is a further idea which is common to the two. A man 
brings some capital with him when he comes into this world. Both 
Bunyan and Purandaradasa mean by this the spiritual capital. A similar 
sentiment is expressed by the Hindi saint Krishnananda when he tells us 
gat a aga q =r We bring spiritual capital with us before 
entering the world and by our sleep we are losing it; that is the sentiment 
of both the great writers : wd S08 SoB ADFQ 3¢032 All your capital 
is lost, say all these great saints. So you should, instead of sleeping, awake, 
arise, and be for ever acting. Purandaradasa gives us an insight into the 
Alankara called the metaphor and gives six or eight illustrations. “While 
you sleep, a tiger might catch hold of you, an elephant might trample 
upon you, a lion might come and tear you to pieces, and a serpent might 
pour its venom into you.’ These names stand for certain vices, of which 
we must beware as pilgrims in the spiritual world. ‘Let us not be in- 
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toxicated like an elephant,” says Purandaradasa, “Let us not be angry like 
a tiger,” “Let us not be proud like a lion,” “Let us not become sly like 
a jackal; let us not pour venom like a serpent, and let us not tease huma- 
nity like a bear.” Readers of the ‘Divine Comedy’ need not be reminded 
‘how Dante has suggested that a leopard may stand for lust, a lion for 
pride and a she-wolf for avarice. Another Kannada poet, Gurusiddha 
has written a famous poem¥e0 F903003H%, precisely in the same spirit. 
I will recall a small incident connected with this poem. An _ elderly 
friend of mine, the founder of the great Harijan Ashram at Allahabad, 
Munshi Ishwar Sharan, had come once to my place and this Kannada 
song was being sung there at that time. When he asked me what this 
song implied, I interpreted it for him and said that animals mentioned 
in it stood for certain vices that beset humanity. He was so interested 
that he wanted to hear more. So this is a sort of poem which would 
make all humanity kin. It easily brought the Hindi and Kannada people 
together. Munshi Ishwar Sharan did not know a word of Kannada. 


There is a further point. How many sheaths have you been born 
into, asks Purandaradasa “You have been bor into so many different 
sheaths. Now do not lose this sheath of the human body. If you lose 
this sheath it will be lost to you for ever. &o® BOD sdwoen? F#9F008 


moHe PswNeWdo Bperow ‘You had many bodily sheaths in former 


times. Therefore, take care of the sheath in which you are at present. What 
should you do? You should go and fall at the feet of the Lord. It is only 
He who can rescue you from robbers and animals, who can inspire you 
to use your life to the best of your powers and who ultimately brings 
you to Himself.’ . 


The second poem which is a famous one by Kudalaresha is philoso- 
phical. It runs thus: 
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The poem refers to a child in the cradle. The poet asks why the 
child is crying. @9o3m9,, Poms CP28Gs,, Hed. SPohd Sndr,%, FeStok ©) 
2080) This puts us in mind of Wordsworth’s “Ode to Immortality.” 
We come to this world from God, who is our home, in entire unconscious- 
ness of our connection with Divinity. We are, however, not entirely un- 
conscious, but we are only sub-conscious as Wordsworth puts it. Kudala- 
resha asks: “Oh child, are you crying because you are now re- 
membering that you have come into this world absolutely uncons- 
cious of your link with Divinity?” The child in the cradle, like all 
children, waves and kicks its hands and feet and cries. | Why should it 
do so? ees SBA DoW 3Ne3 Vora, F, B3, “Is it on account of the bugs of 
vices and bad qualities in this life that you are waving your hands and 
feet and crying? Is it the contemplation of vices that leads you to cry 
like that ?” he asks. A third thought in the poem is even more interest- 
ing. The poet asks: “Are you crying, oh child, because your parents 
have brought you into this world? What right had they to bring you 
into existence? They have fallen into the pit (of marriage) themselves 
and a similar pit they are preparing for you, and this goes on perpetually, 
so that as humanity progresses it only deteriorates. Are you crying, oh 
child, therefore, because your parents have not really helped you?” 
But it is not all sorrow. djs wat, wed, Aoe@ &rogO des odo 
Se8 FOAFLe O30 “Time and oft you are shedding those tears, but 
occasionally you show a smile on your lips. What is it due to? is 
it due, oh child, to the fact that you are having a vision of God from 
time to time and that you are praying that He should enable you to 
enter into Himself? Are you crying because, as you have seen a part, 
you might be enabled to see the whole — broken light here and full orb 
there — and pray to God to carry you back to Himself who is your origi- 
nal home?” So this is a sort of a wreath of philosophical metaphors. 
The cry of the child in the cradle and its occasional smile thus symbolise 
the struggle of man for redemption from worldly bondage and his hope 
of eventual emancipation. 


The third poem deals with the method of contemplation which 
enables us to get rid of our miserable existence. The only way to do 
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so is, as advocated by the great saints of East and West, meditation on 
God’s name. What the name should be, how it should be imparted by 
the teacher, what are its specifications, what are its results and so on — 
these are problems which we will not deal here. Suffice it to say that 
Mahalingaranga, the author of this poem, directs us to devote ourselves 
_ to the contemplation of God’s name in every state of our existence. While 
eating, while drinking, while sleeping. while awake, in fact at all times, 
we should continuously concentrate our thoughts on the name of God. 
The poem is quoted below in full : 
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“While you are having a discussion with your wife, even then you 
should contemplate on the name of God. You should not leave a 
single moment unutilised, lest it be void of God’s presence. There are 
difficult situations in man’s life when his only resort should be the name 
of God. While you are climbing a _ hill or are likely to slip while 
planting your foot, WH Skedosmon wMRonodhH FYS Ledsae 
you should think of God. So¢mGABOd AeA so83 “In thunder 
and lightning, when a fierce thunderbolt strikes, think of God.” 


This particular poem is connected with two incidents in my life, 
which I must mention. I heard this poem recited first about fifteen years 
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ago in the house of Shri Nimbargi Maharaja, the teacher of my teacher. 
At that time a thunderbolt was about to hit the house and a wall crumbl- 
ed. And last year at Nimbal, where I live, a thunderbolt did descend, 
but by God’s grace none was hurt. Is it not a significant coincidence 
that the man who sang this poem at Nimbal on that day was the same 
person that had recited it years ago at Nimbargi ? 


The song also enjoins upon us to think of God even when overtaken 
by disease, or when thieves fall on us, and in all other conceivable diffi- 


culties. The only course then should be to utter M2005 Mos FO,3005 
DOA Dom. 
Now another poem of Mahalingaranga : 
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I shall give a short glimpse of what Mahalingaranga regards as 
spiritual realisation. This last is the glimpse into the nature of spiritual 
experience which is likened to a jewel. Saints have always spoken of 
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this jewel as Amoulika Ratna. The Abhanga 375\fe4 Ga SYzet TAWwas one 
of the famous Abhangas of Jnaneshwar and it also became the foundation 
of the Math of Inchegeri. Mirabai, the great Hindi poetess, also talks 
of this Ratna as an Amoulika Vastu. We are informed by those who know 
that saints or even ‘Sadhakas’ are able to see this unchanging, unmoving 
jewel of God, full of lustre, full of power, full of colour, full of what one 
does not know it may contain, because a small scintillation might lead to 
a great illumination. It is only the connoisseurs of this jewel, says 
Mahalingaranga, who can know its great value. It might be concealed 
inside your head, it could be seen on the shafts of light that come to 
your eyes from the sun and the moon. It bedecks the head of the 
serpent who is the servant of Lord Vishnu. If you are able to see it 
in front of you, and if you tum your face aside, you could see it on 
the other side, as Jnaneshwar has spoken about Arjuna’s experience in 
the eleventh chapter of Jnaneshwari. In fact, it exists all round. It is 
immaterial. It is veritably supersensuous. Your eyes are unable to 
see it. In this way, when you have seen this jewel of God, all your 
sins will be at an end. Now this is a sort of a dilemma. Unless our 
sins are at an end, we shall not be able to see this jewel of God, and 
unless we see this jewel of God our sins will not come to an end. So 
it is a sort of what Kant would call reciprocal causation and the only way 
through this dilemma of reciprocal causation would be meditation on 
God’s name. That alone will enable us to know what the ultimate 
nature of realisation is. _ Now this jewel cannot be found in the treasuries 
of Croesus. It can be found only in the spiritual box of Mahalingaranga. 
It is upon the experience of this jewel that Mahalingaranga laid stress, 
and he had the power not merely of utilising its full value for himself 
but also utilising it for the sake of humanity. 
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R. S. Mugali 


I is proposed in this, article to give a brief account of the life and 
work of the saints of Karnatak since 1336, the year which marks the 
foundation of the Vijayanagar Empire. In doing so, we shall attempt 
to deal with the achievements of some of the prominent saint-authors in 
Kannada from the beginning of the 14th century up to modern times. 


It is a well-known fact that the Vijayanagara Empire was established 
to serve as a bulwark against the onslaughts of Muslim invaders from 
the north. The Empire stood for the defence of religion and culture, 
which were in danger at the time. It created a new spirit and a new 
consciousness of unity among the people of the south. The Kannadigas, 
who built up this Empire, received spiritual guidance from such tower- 
ing personalities as Vidyaranya and carried forward the noble _ tradi- 
tions of Kamatak. Common people came forward to shed their blood 
in this cause and displayed an unprecedented heroism and _ loyalty to 
king and country. ll the religions, sects and linguistic groups in the 
south rallied round one banner and lived at peace with one another. The 
assimilative culture of Karnatak reached its high watermark during the 
Vijayanagar period. The Empire became a symbol of the dynamic spirit 
of Indian culture as long as it remained true to its original traditions. 


The saints of Karnatak during the long period of 600 years since 1336 
fall into two or three groups according to the religion they preached and 
practised. It must be remembered, however, that each one of them 
had his own way of rising above the dogma of his religion and therefore 
became a saint in the true sense of the term. The saints were drawn 
from the faiths of Veerasaiva, Vaishnava and Jaina which flourished 
long before the Vijayanagar era. During the Vijayanagar and_post- 
Vijayanagar period, the Muslim and Christian faiths joined this proces- 
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sion and gave rise to saints of a different type. The saints of all these 
faiths, along with the kings and leaders of the day, fostered a synthetic 
and tolerant outlook among the people and produced the finest mosaic 
of culture, of which Karnatak can be justly proud even today. 


The Veerashaiva faith, which appeared on the horizon of Karnatak in 
the 12th century, had to its credit a large number of sharanas or saints, 
headed by Allamaprabhu and Basaveshwara. The tradition continued in full 
force during the Vijayanagar period, which witnessed a renaissance of 
Veerashaiva religion and literature. We are told that in the reign of Prou- 
dhadevaraya a hundred and one viraktas lived and preached the Veera- 
shaiva faith. One of them was Chamarasa, the author of ‘Prabhulnigaleele,’ 
one of the foremost poetic biographies in Kannada. Though we do not 
have an authentic account of these saints, we can deduce from the avail- 
able literary evidence that they reorganised the Veerashaiva religion, 
reinterpreted the Veerashaiva literature, chiefly the vachanas of 12th cen- 
tury, and built up centres of learning and study in Vijayanagar and other 
parts of Karnatak. 


Among the Veerashaiva saints of this period, Nijaguna Shivayogi 
stands out as a pre-eminent figure. It is said that once a king, he turned 
ascetic and practised long and sustained penance in the mount of Sham- 
bhulinga and realised the highest self. Thus he attained the heights 
of knowledge intellectually and spiritually. He gave of his best to the 
Kannada country through song, verse and scientific prose. One of his 
works entitled — “‘Vivekachintamani’ — is the first comprehensive and 
non-sectarian encyclopaedia of knowledge in Kannada, with 765 topics 
dealt with in the course of ten chapters. His songs reflect the sincerity 
and directness of his experience as well as the simplicity of his style. Like 
Allamaprabhu, Nijaguna Shivayogi was a ‘jnani’ par excellence gifted 
with a broad outlook and a synthetic vision. Unlike Allamaprabhu, 
however, he was less abstruse and more direct in his expression. 


Another yogi of equal eminence was Tontada Siddhalinga Yati or 
Siddheshwara. He has been described in glowing terms as an extraor- 
dinary person. He appears to have practised yoga and attained siddhi 
in a garden on the bank of the river Nagini. He was the first person 
during this period to unburden himself in the form of vachanas and revive 
that singular mode of expression of which Basaveshwara had blazed the 
trail three centuries before. The collection of his vachanas goes under 
the name of “Shatsthalajnana Saramrta.” He became the exempler of 


‘Vivekachintamani’ “‘Satsthala jnina Saramrita”’ 
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a new mystical upsurge and inspired a fresh band of mystics, who re-lived 
the Veerashaiva faith and spread its gospel among the people, 


One of the most popular saints of Karnatak was Sarvajna, who lived 
in the closing period of Vijayanagar history. Though details of his life 
are lacking, it may be inferred from some of his own sayings that he 
left home early in life as a rebel and wandered from place to place in 
search of knowledge. He gathered rich and varied experience of life, 
which he poured into numerous tripadis written in simple and forceful 
Kannada. Some of them contain stinging social satire, some others are 
moral maxims and not a few contain the highest wisdom of life. Most 
of them have a poetic ring about them, both in matter and manner, 
Although Sarvajna was candid and caustic in his comments, he won 
the hearts of all because he had nothing but the good of humanity at 
heart. How did Sarvajna come to be what he was ? He himself tells us: 
‘Did Sarvajna become so by arrogance? No, he learnt bit by bit from 
everyone and grew into a mountain of learning. He was not erudite as 
such, and yet he became Sarvajna, the all-knower, because he knew 
the essential truth of life and the art of living. His words of wisdom 
are current as proverbs in the whole of Karnatak. 


Muppina Shadakshari is another saint of Veerashaiva faith who had 
the spiritual plentitude and catholicity of a true mystic. It is believed 
that he was a contemporary of Nijaguna Shivayogi but we know next 
to nething about his life. In one of his prayer-songs he says: “You 
are the purest guru of all that is and you alone—this I came to know 
from all books of knowledge. You are the only guru to each according 
to his vision and his form. You are the only god to each according to 
his emotion and his way of worship.” In another stirring song, he des- 
cribes himself as a daughter awaiting the arrival of the father to take 
her home. 


Sarpabhushana Shivayogi or Sappanna was a renowned yogi and 
saint who lived in the first half of the 19th century. He followed in the 
footsteps of Nijaguna Shivayogi and wrote songs of devotion and mystical 
ardour. It is a matter for admiration how all these saints were so broad- 
minded, despite their adherence to a particular creed or philosophy of 
life. This may be illustrated by one of the most lofty prayer songs of 
Sappanna, which reveals a cosmic imagery and which attests to the 
high quality of his imagination and intuition. The burden of the song 
is: “I bow to the lotus feet of that god who transcends the name and 
form of the three gods (Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva).” In -one of the 
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stanzas, he sings of Him “Whose portions are Indra, Acchyuta, Hara, 
Brahma and other luminaries and who is the ocean to the bubbles of 
Mahat, Aham and such other elements and whose being is beyond the 
pale of beginning and end.” 


We have so far described in brief some of the saints in the Veerashaiva 
faith, The Vaishnava faith, which flourished equally well during the 
Vijayanagar period, threw up a number of saints and poets who left a 
permanent mark on the culture of Karnatak. There was then a revival 
of Vedic studies. A strong urge to preserve and interpret Vedic cul- 
ture was evident in Sayana and Madhava or Vidyaranya and their succes- 
sors. It was realised more clearly than before that Vedic literature 
should not remain imprisoned in Sanskrit but should be rendered into 
Kannada, the language of the people. Poets vied with each other 
to bring out in Kannada the best in the Vedic tradition — particularly 
the Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Bhagavadgita and the Bhagavata. 
One such poet was Kumaravyasa, who lavished all his power of vivid and 
robust imagination on the work of re-creating the Bharata story in 
Kannada. 


The popularisation of literature went a step further with the devo- 
tional songs of the Haridasas or devotees of Hari. Naraharitirtha 
(14th century) and Shripadaraya (15th century), who were among the 
successors to Madhvacharya in the religious order, were the pioneers of 
the Haridasa writing in Kannada. It was during the reign of Krishna- 
devaraya in the 16th century that Vyasaraya and his disciples Purandara- 
dasa and Kanakadasa enriched this kind of literature and took it to the 
masses. Vyasaraya, who succeeded Shripadaraya, was a man of great 
erudition and a devotee of a high order. It is said that he was a 
spiritual support to Krishnadevaraya when he was at the height of his 
power. He wrote songs in Kannada and founded the institution of 
Dasakuta and paved the way for his great disciples, who bestowed on 
the Kannada country their songs and sermons. 


One such crusader was Purandaradasa. It is said that he had 
been a rich and miserly moneylender, whom a certain miracle at home 
turned Godward. He became a recluse and proceeded to Vijayanagar 
and became a dasa or servant of God with Vyasaraya as his guru. His 
songs are replete with the spirit of surrender, the freedom from fear of 
an ideal devotee. They show his minute and varied observation of life. 
He was an outspoken critic of society, and its hypocrisy and falsehood 
which masqueraded in the gard of religion. An ardent follower of the 
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Madhwa faith, he rarely lost his sense of eternal values. In one of his 
songs he says with perfect confidence : “When I am meditating on you, 
what can mean people do to me? When a horse is galloping, can the 
dust it throws up shroud the sun? Will the mountain tremble because 
the wind blows ? Can anything work against those who stand and wait 
with trust in you?’ His aphoristic and inspiring words such as “One 
must swim and get across’ (meaning ‘one must live and achieve’), 
‘Human life is a great thing. O fools, don’t waste it, “Be like a stone 
in the hard stream of life but be like a bow in the midst of the wise’ — 
have become proverbial in Kannada homes. 


Next to him come Kanakadasa of equal stature, though the web of 
his personality was of a different texture. He was born a shepherd, 
grew to be a soldier and a general but renounced worldly life at the 
insistent call of the spirit within. He came to Vijayanagar and sat at 
the feet of Vyasaraya.' Several influences worked on him like the 
Shrivaishnava and Madhva but he remained as non-sectarian and free in 
his approach as one possibly could be in those days. He attacked the 
caste system and other social evils in a forthright manner. He has 
given to Kannada works like ‘Mohanatarangini’ and ‘Nalacharita’ written 
in popular metre, besides his devotional songs. In his song, about the 
concept of kula he asks : “The lotus that blooms, in the midst of mud, don’t 
you bring it and offer it to God? The milk that comes out of the flesh of 
the cow, do not the Brahmins taste it? What is the kula of atma and 
of jivaP And of the five senses? Where is the kula when the inner 
atman is pleased to bless you?’ Among his famous songs, mention must 
be made of the one in which he says in a spirit of complete dedication : 
‘This body is thine and this life is thine. All the joy and sorrow, which 
I experience from day to day is thine’ and of another, in which he is 
reaffirming his faith in the protective power of God: ‘Don’t you be 
anxious; do be patient, my mind. He will protect everyone; there is 
not the least doubt about it.’ 


Among the other personalities in the Dasakuta who illumined the 
literature of Karnatak, Jagannathadasa stands out as a unique figure. 
He combined love of Kannada with a profound scholarship in Sanskrit, 
a liberal mind with an orthodox outlook and bhakti with jnana. He 
seems to have started with a distaste for Dasakuta, but ended up by him- 
self becoming its‘eminent member. He has written a well-known work, 
called ‘Harikathamrtasara, which is both an exposition of the chief 
tenets of the Madhva philosophy and religion and a devotional outburst. 


‘Harikathamrtasara’ 
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He has also written songs in the manner of the Dasakuta. The libera- 
lity of his mind is remarkable as may be seen from the following from 
‘Harikathamritasara. “God may give you any type of body, give you 
birth in any country in any condition, pray for knowledge and devotion. 
.... All countries are holy lands, and all time is auspicious time, all souls 
are worthy of gift, all words are mantras, all works are worship to him 
who contemplates god.’ A similar idea is expressed in grand imagery 
in one of his songs in which he says: “The worship of God is very easy 
to those who know what it is. The universe is the mantapa and the earth 
is the peetha. The sun and the moon are the lamps. The trees are 
the chowries and the pure sky is the umbrella, the rain is the bath, the 
quarters are the garment, the malaya breeze is the incense, all the corn 
of earth is the offering (naivedya) and the glittering lightnings are 
mangalarati (waving of light). The Dasakuta tradition continued un- 
broken almost till the modern times, but it lost its intrinsic lustre and 
appeal in the post-Vijayanagar period as it fell into the hands of lesser 
people, who were content to imitate the pattern without growing in 
stature. 


In the jaina tradition, a large number of ascetics practised severe 
penance and built up centres of learning and spiritual uplift in different 
parts of Karnatak in the Vijayanagar and post-Vijayanagar period. Some of 
them adopted popular metres and wrote in popular style. Foremost 
among them was Ratnakaravarni who wrote his magnum opus entitled 
‘Bharateshvaibhava, portraying in the folk-tune of Sangatya the synthetic 
personality of Bharateshwara, the son of the first Tirthamkara, in a 
superb manner. It is clear from this work that the author was a yogi 
of a high order, with a life vision which found its symbol in Bharate- 
shwara. 


'Karnatak is infinitely rich in saints. Even in so depressing a period 
of its history as the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th century, 
it produced great saints like Shri Murugharajendra, Shri Pant of Bale- 
kundri and Shri Siddharudha. Shareef Saheb was a Muslim saint who im- 
bibed the assimilative culture of the land and wrote his mystical songs 
in Kannada, which are on the lips of the village-folk. There were other 
Muslim folk-poets whose mystical and other ballads are sung even today. 


Sangatya 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN KARNATAK * 


G. Hanumatha Rao 


NDIA IS a land whose religious toleration has been repeated from 

ancient times.1 philosophy of tolerance goes back to the days of Ashoka, 
if not further back and even then we find it far more advanced than that 
of John Locke: While Locke confined his toleration to theists of every 
denomination and denied it to atheists, Ashoka extended it to all alike, 
theistic and atheistic. While to Locke toleration was a mere political 
obligation, to Ashoka it. was also a religious duty—a virtue to be practised 
for the advancement of one’s own religion. To understand and evaluate 
toleration in Karnataka, with which we are here concerned it is necessary 
to acquaint ourselves with the concept of tolerance in the larger context 
of Indian Culture. 


Toleration may be of many kinds and practised at several levels. 
First, there is tolerance of a purely negative character; it is forbearance 
practised at the lowest cultural level. It is forbearance born out of 
indifference. You tolerate another religion by ignoring it; you simply 
do not care what one who has embraced another religion thinks or does. 
This is the negative attitude which most people adopt towards religions 
other than their own. They have neither the inclination nor the energy 
to know what the other man has been thinking of or doing for his salva- 
tion. Tolerance which is merely tatasthya or oudarishinya is hollow 
like a bubble and bursts at the slightest tourch. This kind of toleration 
may be called Tamasika toleration. Next to this comes the toleration 
that may be called rajasika toleration. Those who practise it 
rise above the level of intellectual lethargy and take the trouble 
of acquainting themselves with other religions. But the motive 
in doing so is to find out their weaknesses and criticise them. While 


* The title should really be Religious Toleration in Karnataka in the larger context 
of Indian Culture. 1 This does not mean that there has not been any intolerance 
whatsoever in its history. But the prevailing tendency has been one of toleration. 
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keeping themselves within the bounds of law and abstaining from vio- 
lence, they hold debates and disputations to cry up their own religion 
and to cry down other religions. The practice of this kind of tolerance is 
politically unobjectionable; but the tolerance practised is not on a spiri- 
tual plane. It is these rajasika tolerationists that are the greatest mischief- 
makers in a society composed largely of uneducated people. They molest 
not the person or property of those of other religions but adopt the 
tactics of waving the red rag before a bull. They encourage the igno- 
rant masses to take out their deities in pompous — often provocative — 
processions, write articles and make speeches praising their own religion 
and criticising that of their rivals. Something silly or trivial is said or 
done on such occasions and the bubble of tamasika toleration of the 
masses bursts and serious tragedies occur. So long as the masses are 
tamasika and their leaders are rajasika there is no real peace in society and 


higher values suffer. 


As a saving feature of this sorry state of affairs there are, however, 
some refined souls who rise above this rajasika toleration. Their attitude 
to other religions is one of sympathetic understanding. While loving 
their own religion, they neither boast of their religion as the best nor 
denounce other religions as inferior. Their attitude is beautifully re- 
flected in the proverb: “I met a hundred people on the road to Delhi 
and all of them are my brothers.” They look upon followers of other 
religions as fellow pilgrims marching along the arduous path of emanci- 
pation; subject, like themselves, to doubts, fears and weaknesses and 
moved, like themselves, by the hope that the goal will be reached. This 
is satvika tolerance. The delineation of this highest type of tolerance by 

Ashoka in Rock Edict XII finds no parallel anywhere else. 


ROCK EDICT XII 3 


1. King Priyadarsin, the beloved of the Gods reverences persons 
of all sects and householders by gifts and with various forms of 
reverence. 


2. But the beloved of gods does not value either gifts or reveren- 
tial offerings so much as that of an increase of the spiritual strength 
(saravrddhi) of the followers of all religions. 


8. This increase of spiritual strength is of many forms. 


8 Edicts of Ashoka translated into English by G. Srinivasamurthi and A. N. Krishna 
Iyengar, Pp. 33-37. 
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4, But the one root (mula) is guarding of one’s speech (Vacho- 
gupti) so as to avoid the extolling of one’s own religion and the decrying 
of the religion of another or speaking highly of it without occasion or 
relevance. 


5. As proper occasions arise, persons of other religions should be 
honoured suitably. Acting in this manner one certainly exalts one’s 
own religionist and also helps persons of other religions. Acting in a con- 
trary manner, one injures one’s own religion and also does disservice to 
the religion of others. 


6. One who reverences one’s own religion and disparages that of 
another from devotion to one’s own religion and to glorify it over all 
other religions does injure one’s own religion more certainly. 


7. It is verily concord of all religions (samavaya) that is meritori- 
ous as persons of other ways of thinking may thereby hear the Dharma 
and serve its cause. 


8. This is the desire of Devanampriya that the followers of all 
religions should be versed in many religions (bahusrta) and hold sound 
and righteous doctrines (kalyanagama) and that in diverse places this 
should be stated by those present. 


“Devanampriya does not value gifts and reverential offerings so much 
as the increase in the spiritual strength of the followers of all religions.” 


This philosophy of toleration proclaimed by Ashoka in his inscriptions 
has spread from Peshawar in the north to Mysore in the south. It found 
a congenial soil in Karnataka for two important reasons: Kind nature 
has endowed its people with a temperament which is tolerant and hospi- 
table; comparatively free from severe foreign invasions the people of 
Karnataka have had much scope for the development of their religious 
aspirations in peace and freedom. 


Tolerant and hospitable, Karnataka has from very early times 
attracted spiritual teachers from all over India. More than a thousand 
three hundred years ago the Jains of Ujjaini4 migrated to the South and 
sought and found shelter in the heart of Mysore at Shrivanabelgola. Since 
then they have spread all over Karnataka and played an important part 
in the political and cultural history of Karnataka. They have taken 


4 “Bhadrabahuswami . . . having learnt from an omen and foretold in Ujjaini a 
calamity lasting for a period of twelve years, the entire sangha set out from the 
north to the south and reached by degree a country counting many hundreds of 
villagers and filled with happy people, wealth, gold, grain and herds of cows, buffa- 
loes, goats and sheep.” Epigraphic Carnatica Sravanabelgola Volume, Inscription 
No. 1 (date about 600 A.D.). 1 4 
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service as ministers and commanders under Karnataka Kings, carried on 
trade successfully, built beautiful temples (basthis) and produced great 
literary works. The sixty-foot stone image of Bahubali at Shravanbelgola 
is a marvel of the art of sculpture. Jain poets have made a lasting con- 
tribution to Kannada Literature. Practically all of early Kannada litera- 
ture is the creation of Jaina poets some of whom are classed among the 
great poets of Karnataka. 


Mysore has been the cradle of Vedanta. Attracted by the serenity 
of its forests and the spiritual responsiveness of its people and princes, 
Shankara the founder of the Advaita school of Vedanta settled down in 
Mysore towards the end of his life and established his principal seat of 
learning (Mutt) at Shringeri which was received by the Mutt as a jahagir 
from the Vijayanagar Kings. This rich endowment has been safe- 
guarded for centuries by successive dynasties of Karnataka rulers. Even 
the Muslim Nawabs of Mysore continued the endowment and what is 
more, they added to it gifts of their own. Persecuted by his own Chola 
king, Ramanuja, the founder of the Vishishtadvaita school of Vedanta, 
sought shelter in Mysore and founded a mutt at Melkote which has since 
then become a great place of pilgrimage for Shrivaishnavas. Madhva, the 
founder of the Dvaita school of Vedanta found in Karnataka a fertile field 
for the spread of his faith. Nowhere do we find the followers of the 
three schools so evenly spread and so amicably subsisting as in Mysore. 


Religious toleration is possible only in a society where the freedom of 
the mind is recognised as a fundamental right. The right to freedom in 
religious matters has invariably been safeguarded by the rulers of Kar- 
nataka. How sacred a right they considered it to be can best be illu- 
strated by an inscription of the Vijayanagar king, Bukkaraya (1368 A.D.) 
This inscription is memorable like the Ashokan edicts and breathes the 
same spirit of satvika toleration as the Ashokan edicts. It begins with 
an invocatory verse in Sanskrit and closes with an imprecatory verse in 
the same language and the main body of the inscription is in Kannada. 
Since the reproduction of the Kannada portion may not be useful to many 
of the readers of this volume the English translation of it as given in the 
Shranabelgola volume of Epigraphia Carnatica is reproduced here. 


BI CeCe CCE ICI CHIIGE 
ARFUTAUTGTTACETE: | 
afi rope na frAoS TATA Tat 
amas fasad afaasert: | 
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On the 10th of Bhadrapada shuddha of Kilaka samvatsara, the 1290th 
year of Shaka era, during the time that mahamandaleshvara, punisher of 
hostile kings, champion over kings who break their word, Shri Vira 
Bukkraya was ruling the earth, dispute having risen between the Jainas 
and the bhaktas (vaishnavas), the blessed people (the Jainas) of all the 
nadus (countries) including Aneyagondi, Hosapattna, Penugonde and the 
city of Kalleha having made petition to Bukkaraya about the injustice 
done by the bhaktas — the king taking the hand of the Jainas and plac- 
ing it in the hand of the Shrivaishnavas of eighteen nadus including all 
the acharyas of the places the chief of which are Kovil (Shrirangam) 
Tirumale (Tirupati), Perumal Kovil (Conjeevaram) and Tirurayanapura 
(Melkote), all the samayis; all the satvikas, mostikas those of the holy 
service, of the holy feet and the (holy) water; the forty-eight people; 
the savantabovas; and the Tirukula and Jambavakula (the Holeyas and 
Madigas) and declaring (at the same time) that there was no difference 
between the Vaishnava ‘darshana and the Jaina darshana (decreed as 
follows) : 


This Jaina darshana is as before entitled to the five great musical 
instruments and the Kalasha. If loss or advancement (hani-vriddhi) should 
be caused to the Jaina darshana through the bhaktas, the Shrivaishnavas 
will kindly deem it as loss or advancement caused to their (darshana). 
The Shivaishnavas will to this effect kindly set up a shasana in all the bastis 
(Jaina temples) of the kingdom. For as long as the moon and sun en- 
dure the Shrivaishnavas creed will continue to protect the Jaina darshano. 
The Vaishnavas and Jainas are one (body); they must not be viewed as 
different. Tatayya of Tirumale, by consent of the blessed people (the 
Jainas) of the kingdom, will, out of the money levied at the rate of one 
pana a year for every house according to the door from the Jainas 
throughout the whole kingdom for the bodyguard of the Vaishnavas at the 
holp place of Belagula appoint twenty servants as a bodyguard for the 
God and with the remainder of the money have thé dilapidated Jinalayas 
whitewashed. In this manner, so long as the moon and sun last will they 
without failure pay every year and acquire fame and merit. He who trans- 
gresses this rule shall be a traitor to the king, the sangha and samudaya. If 
an ascetic or chief of a village destroys this charity he shall incur the sin 


of having slaughtered a tawny cow and a Brahmin on the banks of the 
Ganga. 


wad Wet at at aft aguA | 
afeateeatt eri ara fa Is 
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'. Bukkaraya is here setting right the wrong done to his Jaina subjects 
by the followers of Ramanuja whom he holds in high esteem. That this 
king should have upheld the cause of minority against the majority who 
are Shrivaishnavas and impressed on the latter that the Jaina samaya and 
the Vaishnava darshana are one and that harm or good done to the 
former should be looked upon by the latter as harm or good done to 
their own religion bears eloquent testimony to the satvika toleration which 
this Karnataka ruler has proclaimed. The violator of the ‘shasana’ would 
be looked upon not only as a traitor to the Sangha and samudaya but 
also as one incurring the sin of having slain a cow anda Brahmin 
on the banks of Ganga. Incidentally, it may also be noted that 
the safeguarding of a gift made by one’s self or by another was a well 
recognised rule of Aryadharma and it has been respected by Hindu 
kings from the days of Manu who first enunciated it. 


Religious tolerance not only permits the peaceful co-existence of 
different faiths but also promotes the understanding that the religious object 
and the religious response are fundamentally the same though the names 
and forms may differ. How well such an understanding had developed 
in Karmataka is borne out by the following invocatory verses appearing 
in ‘shasana’ of the Keshava temple at Belur. The ‘shasana’ is styled as 


AMESRIAARAA MAA, | 
AUCAAAASA LAHAGATTT | 
Real Aa faa Haare Raw J | 
4 Za aauad fia fa aala acifaat 
‘Sal og ea sarge: andife aeafaent: | 
aeafa @ samaate: aif Atala: 
Ast al ATI aifsane aware ll 6 


5 Epigraphia Carnatica, Sravanbelgula Volume, Inscription No. 146 P. 146. 

Basuvisetti; the good son of Harvisetti of Kallesha (Kalyan the Magadi Taluq) 
where-there is another version of the same shasana having made petition to Bukkaraya 
sent. “For Tatayya of Tirumale and had (the ‘shasana’) renovated. And both the 
samayas (creeds) uniting bestowed the honorific title sankghanayaka on Busuvisetti. 


6 Epigraphia Carnatica Part I Vol. 5 Pp. 99. The number of the Shaka year is unintel- 
ligible. The date is probably 1397 A.D. 
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In the first verse of this ‘shasana’ of Keshava, Shiva is praised along 
with Keshava. The other verse quoted goes further and invokes that 
Keshava whom the Shaivas worship as Shiva, the Vedantins as Brahma, 
the Buddhas as Buddha, the Naiyyayikas, skilled in proof, as Kartta the 
followers of Jainashana as Arha, the Mimamsakas as Karma. 


The liberal-mindedness here shown by the Shrivaishnava priests of this 
temple and the King Harihara and his chieftain Gunda Dandanatha is 
indeed of a high order. On account of the charming note of tolerance 
which this invocatory verse strikes, it is often included among the verses 
sung at the commencement of public functions. 


Another important outcome of freedom of thought and freedom of 
life is the appreciation of religions other than one’s own and 
the criticism of one’s own religion in the light of other religions. 
Different religions existing side by side cannot but give rise 
to comparison of one with another. Comparison is a half-way house to 
constructive criticism and constructive criticism results in religious re- 
construction. There are always sensitive souls among the adherents of 
every religion who, keenly alive to the virtues of other religions and the 
shortcomings of their own, are stirred by the reforming zeal. In Kar- 
nataka sensitive spirits among the Hindus have criticised their religion in 
the light of other religions and have given birth to reforming movements. 
They felt that the traditional Hindu religion laid stress more on authority 
and book learning, formal rules and ritual differences of caste and sex 
rather than on inward faith and purity in thought, word and deed. Re- 
forming spirits like Basavanna7 among the Shaivites and Purandaradasa 
and Kanakadasa among the Vaishnavas have called pointed attention 
to these. The former set up the Sharana-sangha and the latter the dasa- 
kuta in order to promote a purer monotheism. Sharana-sahitya and 
dasasahitya have enriched Kannada literature and brought new light to 
the masses in Karnataka. Purnadaradasa and Kanakadasa hold the 
same position in the hearts of the Kannada-speaking people as Kabirdas 
and Tulsidas, Ramdas and Tukaram hold in the hearts of the Hindi and 
Marathi-speaking people. 


As in the old days, in recent times also, Karnataka has been responsive 
to the reforming movements. There are branches of the Arya Samaj, 
Brahma Samaj and Sri Ramakrishna Mission all over Karnataka. Great 


7 It is a pity that a reforming religion such as his, beautiful in many ways, should 
have traces of intolerance. 
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in themselves but touching mostly the elite, these have been eclipsed by 
the reforming movement initiated by Mahatma Gandhi which has a wider 
appeal. The teaching of Mahatma Gandhi is not a mere continuation of 
the reforming zeal of the Vaishnava bhaktas, but the elevation of it to 
newer heights. The teaching that hatred is not conquered by hatred 
and that hatred is conquered by love, evil by good, miserliness by charity, 
error by truth is age-old (sanatana dharma).8 But its application to re- 
move social and political disabilities and to settle social and religious 
differences has raised resistance to evil to a plane hitherto unknown. 


Before Mahatma Gandhi there have been ever so many teachers who 
have preached tolerance of the noblest type and put it into practise too. 


But whoever did give it so many faces, whoever did personify it so well as 
Mahatma Gandhi! 


8 Udyogaparva XXIII 73. Dhammapada 5. Sarvajna Vachanagalu, 1133-36. 
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THE CULT OF DEVOTION IN KARNATAKA 
H. R. Pandurangi 


CANNOT think of paying my tribute to Shri R. R. Diwakar in a more 

fitting manner than by writing something on the cult of devotion in 
Karnataka. His works “Haribhakti Sudhe,” “Antaratmanige” etc. show 
how devoted a disciple of the saints Shri Diwakar is. He follows those 
saviours of mankind who seek to preserve it from the clutches of mate- 
rialism, atheism and bare intellectualism. Intellect devoid of emotion is 
speculative and idle and indulges in abstractions and leads us nowhere. 
As Radhakrishnan has said, “Philosophy leads us to the gates of the pro- 
mised land but never lets us in.” It is devotion that leads us in; intellec- 
tual devotion is never blind; it is all-seeing. It is born out of the deep, 
unshakable and unflinching faith in the efficacy of spiritual and eternal 
values of life and not from out of helplessness or fear as sometimes sup- 
posed. The devotion that is born out of fear is not genuine devotion, as 
for example devotion in the Vedas. The Vedic people offered oblations 
to the gods and performed sacrifices and worshipped the natural forces 
not from devotion or dedication, but with fear or with an intention of 
getting rewards in this world. It is the beginning of the path of devo- 
tion—but it is spurious devotion. There are three paths, according to 
convention, to achieve ‘moksha’ and they are the path of intellect, the 
path of devotion and the path of duty. 


Karnataka is a land of poets, philosophers, saints, prophets and social 
reformers. It has given birth to philosophers, like Madhva, and saints 
and prophets like Purandaradasa and Kanadadasa. The Kannada _philo- 
sophers and saints follow a path which is unique combination of know- 
ledge and devotion, and neither knowledge alone nor devotion alone. 
This particular aspect can be seen not only in philosophers but also in 
the Haridasas. Hence a study of both philosophers and Haridasas is 
quite essential to know what important part ‘bhakti’ plays in the life of 
man. 


THE CULT OF DEVOTION IN KARNATAK 


Man is neither purely intellectual nor emotional. He is a combi- 
nation of both. Psychologically man is intellectual and emotional, but 
philosophically he is intellectual and intuitional. We speak of emotion, 
intuition and mysticism; whatever their import and connotation may be, 
each one of them is opposed to intellect, though all of them are the means 
of attainment of ‘moksha’ or knowing Him—God, the Almighty. If the 
intellectualism of a past age found culmination in Shankara—the great 
Advaita philosopher, the intellectual-devotionalism of that age found culmi- 
nation in Madhva—the great Dvaita philosopher. He was not a mere devo- 
tionalist but also an intellectualist. The Advaita philosopher Shankara was 
only an intellectualist; there is no place for ‘bhakti’, or devotion, in Shan- 
kara’s philosophy. Devotion is born out of the definite knowledge that 
God Vishnu is ‘sarvottama, the best of all; ‘sarvaswatantra, the one who 
enjoys complete independence and freedom, ‘Sarvajna’—the knower of 
all. This type of devotion is not therefore blind or dogmatic. It is an 
intellectual conviction that Vishnu exists and is supreme of all beings. 
He is the creator, maintainer and destroyer of the universe. He is all- 
powerful. This knowledge of Vishnu is a condition-precedent to a de- 
votee. In order to understand this point very clearly, a knowledge of 
the two schools—Advaita and Dyaita—is quite necessary. 


ADVAITA: The Brahman is the only Reality. The world is an 
illusion. The individual soul is not different from Brahman. The Brah- 
man is quality-less and formless. The world appears to be real on ac- 
count of our ignorance. The world has only an empirical reality based 
on Avidya. When Avidya is cast off, there is no world, no creation and 


nothing. 


Lord Buddha said that there is no God, no creation, no soul and 
nothing exists. Shankara wanted to establish, as against Buddha that 
Brahman exists, the world is real, there is creation, but ultimately he 
became what is known as a “veiled Buddha.”. This has been finely 
criticised by Madhva.” « 927 yA Taare a: aq zat 
qraraifea: ”’ “That which is nihil to the nihilist is the Brahman of the 
advocate of the doctrine of illusion That which is asat (unreal) to the 
asatvadin, is sadasat (real and unreal) to Shankara, and that which is 
samoriti to him is maya (an illusion) to him, and that which is nihil 
to him is quality-less Brahma to Shankara. Therefore Shankara is a 


veiled Buddha ‘“‘ gegeaqigisana: gas: ” 


MADHVA PHILOSOPHY: Harti is supreme. He is different from the 
world as well as from individual souls.: He is the creator, maintainer 
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and destroyer of the universe. He is all in all. He possesses infinite 
qualities. He is all-merciful and kind. The world is real. It is dif- 
ferent from God. There is a difference between the animate and the in- 
animate. There is a difference between God and the world. 


There are five types of differences in Madhva Philosophy: (1) God 
and the world; (2) the animate and the inanimate world; (3) God and 
individual souls (4) world and individual souls; (5) individual souls 
themselves. 


It is only by the grace of God that the individual gets redemption or 
‘moksha’. It is therefore the duty of the individuals to get His grace, 
and pure, spotless devotion is the means of getting it. ufRa atanaay 
Madhva declares in unequivocal terms that there is none superior to God 
Hari. Hari is par excellence. He says ANAUAS IATA : q7 aq aaakedt 
q SINT! TEC: TAY 4 NC: ATA: TIANA aqfazkanme || “Listen to the great 
truth, nothing but the truth, which I declare with all the confidence at my 
command that there is none superior to Hari.” This shows the main 
trends of Madhva Philosophy, and this subsequently paved the way for 
the cult of devotion in Karnataka. 


Intellect plays an important part in the life of man, though devo- 
tion is the immediate means of attaining ‘moksha’. That is to say, the re- 
sults of devotion are always quicker and unmistakable, whereas those 
of intellect are gradual and doubtful. What the head cannot achieve 
the heart achieves. Yet the human mind is inclined to favour intellect 
rather than emotion. Thus we find that there are two trends, namely, 
one trend of thought favouring reason and the other trend favouring de- 
votion. Thus there are two schools of thought in Karnataka—one known 
as “Vyasakuta” and the other known as “Dasakuta.” 


According to Vyasakuta reason is supreme and we should follow the 
path of knowledge. A very high place is given to this path. It is meant 
for only a section of the people and is aristocratic; it debars women and 
non-Brahmins from its purview. They are regarded ineligible for the 
study of the Vedas and religion. Consequently the appeal of the Vyasa- 
kuta was limited. Large groups of people were dissatisfied with it and, 
as a result, there arose another school—the “Dasakuta.” 


The disciples of Vyasakuta were aware of the fact that mere know- 


ledge was not sufficient for the attainment of ‘moksha’ and they knew, 
moreover, that philosophy is not meant for an isolated individual living 
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on a deserted island. It is for the mass of people, and one should live in 
the world amidst temptations, but yet not succumb to them; and one 
should rise above them all and conquer them. ‘Moksha’ must be achieved 
through society. It is said in the Isha Upanishad qaay: anti — farstt- 
fara aq ant: One should live a full life of a hundred years enjoying the 
fruits of action in this world. Knowledge, devotion, and renunciation are 
the three essential qualifications of a seeker of truth. It is the blend of 
these three that would help man to enter the regions of pure delight and 
bliss. We find this combination of all the three qualities in Madhva 
philosophy. Though I have drawn a line of demarcation between Vyasa- 
kuta and dasakuta, it is difficult to seperate one from the other. The 
division is valid only in a very general manner. The followers of vyasa- 
kuta adopted perception, logic and the testimony as the valid means of 
knowledge whereas the Dasakuta adopted intuition, devotion and mysti- 
cism to know the Reality. What the Dasakuta preached was yogic per- 
ception that would take us directly to God. The Dasas were aware of 
the fact that God Hari is beyond proof, and beyond any reach. ¥@F ala 


faTdasIyA Haar as |? 


Mr. A. P. Karamarkar in his book “Mystic Teachings of the Haridasas 
in Karnatak” has rightly pointed out the differences as follows:— “The 
word Dasakuta denotes ‘a class of Dasas (slaves of Hari)’ and it is equi- 
valent to the expression “Bhakti-Pantha’ or “Bhakti Sampradaya’. The 
word “Dasarw’ and “Vyasarw’ first came into vogue in the time of Purandar- 
dasa and his religious preceptor Vyasaraya. Later on, the disciples of 
Purandaradasa were called “Dasakutasthas’. But the words Vyasakuta 
and Dasakuta assumed a different meaning altogether after sometime. 
“Vyasakuta meant the branch of devotees who were well-versed in Sans- 
krit and who knew the philosophies in the original, and Dasakuta meant 
that branch of devotees who conveyed the message of Dvaita philosophy 
and religion through the vernaculars.” 


The peculiar characteristic of the Haridasas of Karnatak is that they 
are all, without any exception, followers of the Madhva school of thought. 
They are worshippers of Hari. What was a matter of meditation with 
the Vyasas, was a matter of experience and faith with the Dasas. The 
great Madhva and his followers well knew the fact that intellect alone 
was barren and emotion alone was blind; and the combination of reason 
and emotion was the noble path. There is complete agreement between 
the Dasas and the Vyasas regards the ultimate nature of God. But God 
is revealed to the Dasas through devotion. As a matter of fact, the Dasas 
made the gospel of Madhva more popular with the public and that way 
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contributed a great deal to the advancement of philosophy. The Dasas 
were not founders of a religious movement; they were followers of a parti- 
cular school of philosophy, that of Madhva. They possessed no super- 
ordinary or miraculous powers. They wrote and sang the praises of 
God Hari from divine inspiration. Their descriptions and praises of God 
were not based on fanciful imagination, but on their direct knowledge 
of God as revealed to them in their deep meditation. Though Madhva 
and his followers worshipped God through devotion, their main interests 
were intellectual and philosophical. It is very difficult to draw a line of 
distinction between philosophy and religion in India, for we Indians prac- 
tise philosophy, and the practice and performance of philosophy in life 
is religion. We practise what we preach; and we preach what we be- 
lieve. By the translation of philosophy into action in life coupled with 
pure devotion, Madhva and his followers gained powers which baffled 
humanity. They worked wonders to show to the world that a true de- 
votee of God is not bound down by any law, natural and supernatural, 
and that by the grace of God one can transcend all barriers. They were 
not only perfect in themselves, but they had the power to purify other 
men. This was the unique possession of the Vyasakuta. — 


Madhva was born at Pajakakshetra in the district of Mangalore 
(Madras State). He is the founder and the supreme head of the Utta- 
radimath—the fountainhead of the Dvaita philosophy. It is said that 
once he went to Udipi for a dip in the sea. He saw a ship coming from 
Dwaraka to Udipi. The sea was rough. The ship was about to be 
sunk. Madhva noticed that the merchant and the ship were in distress. 
He was overcome with pity and took out his upper garment and waved 
it towards the ship, and the ship safely arrived at the beach. The mer- 
chant’s joy knew no bounds. He prostrated before the Yati proffered 
his services and sought his blessings. Pleased with his sincerity, the 
Yati invoked long life and prosperity for the merchant and asked for 
a piece of “gopichandan” from the ship. The merchant readily gave it. 
The Yati kept that piece on his head, and danced all the way to the 
temple of “Vadabandeshwar” near Udipi. There he broke open that 
piece of “gopichandan,” and what did he see in it ? Lord Krishna, the creator 
of the Universe, with flute in hand. The Yati went into a trance. Tears 
of joy rolled down Madhva’s cheek. He installed the image on the bank 
of the Sarowara formed, as it were, out of his tears of joy. It is known 
as the “Madhva Sarowara.” A host of Acharyas belonging to Madhva 
school have performed miracles with their divine powers. In modern 
times, Raghavendra Yati at Mantralaya is supreme among these. Thou- 
sands of devotees visit Mantralaya everyday and offer worship. There is 
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a beautiful “Brindavan” for the Swami on the banks of the Tungabhadra. 
By the Swami’s grace incurable diseases are cured and the blind regain 
sight. Shri Raghavendra worked many miracles during his life-time. They 
speak for the spiritual powers of him and other saints. “They justify to 
the world that there is a superhuman power, a Ruling Entity that governs 
all and is at the root cause of this universe and that the saints and pro- 
phets that have descended to the Earth are the messengers of the Supreme 
Entity bound to discharge a sublime mission.” 


The Haridasas surrendered themselves to God Hari in the completest 
devotion and dedication. They wandered from place to place, converting 
men and women to the Dasakuta. They had no fixed abode, for the 
whole world was their home. They composed songs in praise of Hari, 
and though the moods of their songs were different, the underlying faith 
was one and undivided. They exhibited a complete sense of detachment 
from family ties and were indifferent to worldly possessions and happi- 
ness. Hari was their spiritual friend, philosopher and guide not only in 
moments of distress and depression, but in moments of joy and elation 
as well. 


To listen to the songs of the Dasas is to forget the surroundings and 
to identify oneself with the Eternal. The words of the Dasas go straight 
to the heart, because they come from their heart. Srinadaraya, Vyasa- 
raya, Purandaradasa, Kanakadasa, Vijayadasa, Gopaladasa and Jagan- 
nathadasa were the most prominent among them and let us learn some- 


thing of their lives. 


Purandaradasa has been considered the most popular of all Dasas. 
He was born at Purandaragad in Poona District in 1484 A.D. His father 
was a wealthy merchant, a ‘saraf. The son naturally followed the pro- 
fession of the father. There is an interesting story as to how this ‘saraf’ 
‘was converted into a devotee of God. Purandara was supposed to be a 
very miserly person. Once God Pandurang, in the form of an old Brah- 
min, visited the house of Purandaradasa in his absence, and begged 
her for a dole for his son’s marriage. She gave her nose-ring to him. 
The old Brahmin went to Purandaradasa’s shop to sell the nose-ring. 
After disposing of the old Brahmin, Purandaradasa, who recognised the 
ormament, went home and asked his wife where her nose-ring was. His 
wife who knew her husband’s miserliness and temper only too well, 
went in, and prepared to take poison. But to her surprise, she found 
the nose-ring fall into cup from above. She was filled with 
heavenly joy and handed over the nose-ring to her husband. Purandara- 
dasa could not believe his own eyes. 
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Purandaradasa went back to his shop only to find that the nose-ring 
was not there at all. He went back home and his wife told him all that 
had happened. When he came to know the whole story, he realised the 
worthlessness of the material possessions. He renounced all riches and 
worldly pleasures and became a devotee of Hari and went in search of 
Him like a thirsty man in search of water. At that memorable turn- 
ing point in his life he composed a song: “Oh, that old Brahmin where 
hast thou gone ? Where should I search for you?” Even the preceptor 
he chose, Vyasaraya, composed a song in praise of his disciple Purandara- 
dasa: “Oh, if there be any Dasa, it is Purandaradasa.” 


Purandaradasa contributed much to the richness of the Kannada language 
and contributed a great to the advancement of Karnatak music. It is said 
that Tyagaraja derived inspiration from him. Purandaradasa, according to 
tradition has composed nearly 475,000 songs. In his life-time he travel- 
led far and wide and spread his philosophy through songs in Kannada. 
Mr. Masti Venkatesha Iyengar, the eminent scholar and writer, has aptly 
described Purandaradasa’s works in the following words: “They (the 
songs) indicate a mind familiar with the world and its ways and inclined 
as much to see without as within. Wide knowledge, deep experience, 
and a great love of humanity are visible in them. Their range is great.” 


The Dasakuta recognised no barrier of caste or colour. Kanakadasa’s 
name is enough to show to the world that all are equal in the eyes of 
God and that caste is no disqualification for a devotee. Kanakadasa was 
born at Bada in the district of Dharwar. He was a shepherd by caste 
and chose a military career. It is said that God Keshava used to appear 
in his dreams and ask him to become a Dasa; but Kanaka persistently 
refused to do so. Later, it is said, Kanaka sustained a terrible defeat in 
battle, after which he became a Dasa. There were many orthodox Brah- 
mins who opposed him. But the great Vyasaraya, religious preceptor of 
Purandaradasa, offered him the holy water (tirth) and thus accepted him 
as a member of the Dasakuta. There is a story current about Kanaka, 
that once he was not allowed to enter the temple of Lord Krishna at Udipi- 
and that, determined to see God, he went to the back of the temple and 
stood there like a statue without food or water for days together in medi- 
tation. Lord Krishna was so pleased with the prayers of Kanaka that 
he turned round on his pedestal and stood facing Kanaka. There is, 
even today, a little window, through which people obtain ‘darshan’ of 
Lord Krishna in Udipi and that window goes by the name “Kanakana- 
khindi.” . 

India is a land of saints and prophets. Like all others, the saints 
and prophets of Karnatak have left their foot-prints on the sands of times. 
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THE DHARMA OF ASHOKA AND THE GITA 


S. Shrikantha Shastri 


ANY scholars have hailed Ashoka as the earliest monarch in the 

world to emphasise the importance of satya (truth) and non-violence 
(ahimsa) and eschew war as a means to settling national and international 
disputes. The greatness of Ashoka has been attributed to his exclusively 
Buddhist leanings, but this theory has been challenged. The advocates 
of the Jaina theory have attempted to show that the entire Maurya dynasty 
followed Jainism and that Ashoka followed the religion of his predecessors 
as he himself asserts in his inscriptions.1 Non-violence is no doubt 
more important in Jainism than in Buddhism. But truth and non-violence 
are ethical principles of remote antiquity in Bharata Dharma. Therefore 
some. scholars have argued that Ashoka was neither a Buddhist nor a 
Jaina but a follower of Sanatana Dharma or “Porana Pakiti” as he himself 
says.2 His regard for all sects is more in conformity with the tenets 
of the Brahmanical religion than Buddhism or Jainism, which at this period 
were small monastic sects, intolerant towards tirthikas pasandas and here- 
tics. The Buddhist accounts of the conversion of Ashoka by Upagupta 
or Tissa or Nigrodha etc., are flatly contradicted by Ashoka’s own state- 
ment that it was the Kalinga war that produced a moral revolution in him. 
Nowhere in the Jaina or Buddhist texts do we find mention of the Kalinga 
war, nor does Ashoka acknowledge anywhere that his missionary effort 
was inspired by Moggaliputta Tissa. Ashoka claimed great success 
throughout Jambu Dvipa but there is little evidence that Greece, Macedon, 
Cyrene, Corinth, Epirus, Syria, etc. were all converted to the particular 
dogmas of Thera vada Buddhism, which Ashoka is said to have endorsed 
after the refutation of the eighteen heretical sects in the Pataliputra 
council. 


1 Jaina Antiquary, Vol. V. 2 Brahmagiri Edict. 
pasandas 
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The Mahabharata (and with it the Gita) forms the main source of 
Dharma and apart from the interpolations, it must substantially have been 
compiled at least before c. 500 B.C.3 Holtzmann, Lassen, Schroeder, 
Hopkins, Winternitz, Meyer and others who have tried to analyse the 
Mahabharata saw only successive reactions and failed to account for the 
fundamental plan underlying the whole work. Prof. Pisani remarks : 
“Who has told these Western critics that the didactic parts have been added 
to the epic ones? The Gita in its place is an indissoluble part of the 
poem according to Sylvain Levi. According to Levi, the Gita is the ideal 
centre — the poet of the Gita is that of the Mahabharata, with religious 
and practical aims.”4 Even when the Bhrguization of the original text 
took place in the first and second centuries A.D. as evident from the men- 
tion of Roma in the Sabha Parva, Kaserumant (Caesars, according to 
Weber and Levi), Dinara etc. the spirit of the ancient text was preserved 
in its entirety as sacrosanct and the Mahabharata verses in Baudhayana, 
Vasistha, Manu, Vishnu, Yajnavalkya, Narada and other smrtis, the Maha 
Bhashya, Apastamba and other Dharma Sutras show that the epic formed 
the primary source for Dharma. 


It should therefore be acknowledged that the Mahabharata exercised 
universal influence throughout the country for nearly a millennium from 
the sixth century B.C. to the Gupta age and Ashoka shows close acquain- 
tance with the message of the Mahabharata and the Gita. To assert that 
the age gave prominence only to the Prakrits and that the orthodox reac- 
tion after the Mauryas was responsible for the revival of Sanskrit is to 
ignore the existence of such works as the Artha Shastra and the Maha 
Bhashya and attach undue importance to the Jaina and Buddhist works. 
There was no period of ancient Indian history when we can safely assert 
that Sanskrit was either a dead language or that its all-pervading influ- 
ence was in abeyance. The Vedic religion certainly did not cease to exist 
merely because Jaina and Buddhist faiths spread in some parts of India. 
All India was not converted to Buddhism or Jainism and neither was 
Buddhism the state religion under Ashoka. 


The Raja Dharma section of the Mahabharata presents the political 
and ethical ideals of several ancient schools and Kautilya’s Artha Shastra 
represents the particular viewpoint of its author on matters dealt with in 
the Raja Dharma. There is absolutely no basis for the contention of some 
who have invoked the name of Broeler, that Kautilya was probably indebt- 
ed to the Greek conceptions of the city-state, imperialism, administrative 


3 P. V. Kane; Mahabharata verses in Dharma Sutras, etc. F. W. Thomas Vol. 


4 Pisani: Rise of the Mahabharata, F. W. Thomas Vol. 
Roma 
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machinery or army organisation. Ashoka, however, seems to have pre- 
ferred the older ideals of polity and ethics of the Mahabharata and the 
Gita, instead of adhering to the Kautilyan injunctions. The Artha Shastra 
envisaged a different situation when shastra and shastra as well as terri- 
torial sovereignty had come under the control of an irresponsible execu- 
tive represented by the Nanda imperialism. After the consolidation of 
the empire and more than half a century of ordered administration, Ashoka 
seems to have assured himself that the higher ideals embodied in the 
Mahabharata should be given a fair trial. The epic was not a mere text- 
book of Dharma but a practical guide. Bhishma says that mere text- 
book knowledge of Dharma is of little use but that knowledge should be 
reinforced by prajna and that the common people should be definitely 
ordered by the king to follow the precepts where there is doubt regard- 
ing one’s duty.5 But the Dharma should be comprehensive and not of 
one school only. 


Ashoka seems to have attempted a synthesis of Raja Dharma and 
Apaddharma with the Moksha Dharma as depicted in the Shanti Parva. 
His quest for Shanti for his own self-as well as for all living beings was 
guided not by any sectarian creed but by the eternal principles of Sanatana 
Dharma. The attempts of some scholars, who by a misinterpretation of 
the words of Ashoka have tried to prove that Ashoka was inimical to the 
caste system, the superior claims of the Brahmanas, the Vedic ceremonies, 
the older gods etc, have proved futile, in the face of the clear evidence 
of his own inscriptions. He is never tired of enjoying reverence and 
gifts to Brahmanas6 as to all others worthy of respect. He himself dis- 
played the images of the gods, etc.7 He believed in Svarga,8 Karma, 
Dharma, rebirth and retribution — the cardinal tenets of Vedic culture. 
He accepted the Dharma Shastra classification of Karmas as nitya naimi- 
ttika, kamya and nishiddha. The modified prohibition of animal slaughter 
was not directed against Vedic sacrifices, which must have been few and 
far between even as in the previous and subsequent ages. The contro- 
versy regarding animal slaughter in sacrifices had existed long before 


5 Aaaqqaranea aa salameaay | 
gmaafaasa tfaraearazd ay | 
Her: Wdiaaraeal My WaT Aaa: | 
qemea ain aaa aga || 
Apaddharma. Ch. 140 3-4. Cf. Prajna Vada. (Gita, I, I). 
6 Brahmagiri 2, R.E. III, IV etc. liberality to Brahmanas and Shramanas; proper 


respect for Brahmanas and Shramanas. Cf. Mahabharata, Shanti: Ch. 226, 
7 R.E. IV. 8 Brahmagiri R.E. VIII, XIII etc. 


prajna 
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him9 and continued long after him. The attempt to trace any Buddhist 
or Jaina influence in this prohibition is due to ignorance of the literature 
on this topic. 


In his reaction to war and its horrors, Ashoka is represented as a 
contrast to the Gita ideal which enjoins Dharma Yuddha for the Ksha- 
triyas. When Arjuna was confronted with the same problem, his first 
reaction seems to have been like that of Ashoka after the Kalinga war. 
Shoka and Moha clouded the judgment of Arjuna.10, But Ashoka regrets 
Asura Vijaya motivated by personal glory. In Asura Vijaya there is 
wanton destruction of old men, children and non-combatants, contrary 
to the rule of righteous war. 11 


Jal: Wel: A eae: Aa al AT GHA: 
anpmaaa aareift a ar aq 1 


Ashoka says that slaughter, death and carrying off the captives was 
only one of the causes for his regret. A stronger reason for his regret was 
the harm done to Brahmanas and Shramanas and others whose duty was 
to preach Dharma.12 This was the greater violence, Ashoka was not 
against all violence as he warns the forest peoples to turn from evil ways 
that they be not chastised. 


aft a sett 2aai fae Aa daa aff 
aaaia off fast saqaita mat | R. E. xm 


Ashoka did not abolish capital punishment. Danda was not entirely 
given up in accordance with the marim : 


wae Ferd Waseaa aflae a Frag | (Gita 1 81 cd) 


Kautilya enjoins punishment according to the degree of the crime, 
neither mridu nor Tikshna but yatharha. This does not mean the equality 


9 Cf. Mahabharata, Bhavishyapurana, etc. Cf. Moksha Dharma Ch. 253 ff. Tuladhara 
Jajali Samvada and Ch. 264. 

10, orftal Menlerdeat ayaa agmazatarhaa areata wt: 
Madara ayaa sana: aa aa araaqyE saat CA FaIZIVIA 
Shankara Gita-Bhashya 1-10 

11 Raja Dharma, Ch. 99. 47. Shukraniti 4. 7. 858. 12 R. E. XII (Shabazgarhi), 
Vasati Bramana vashramana va aneva prasanda grahatha vayesuvihita esha agrabhutishu, 
etc. Compare Raja Dharma, Ch. 97-97 on Dharma Vijaya. 13 Artha Shastra III, 1. 
mrdu Tikgna_ yatharha 
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of law according to a preconceived theory of the equality of all men or 
castes. There is therefore no basis for the assumption that Ashoka de 
prived the Brahmanas of their special privileges. | Ashoka acted accord. 
ing to the principle that Rajadanda upholds Dharma.13 
AGN TATS « SHATARLAT | 
aad aaa UsTTaTaaH: II 
ae fe Fact em KA a wala | 
Tal ga a wt a am asi aaa: || 
As Bhishma says kingship involves cruelty but weakness and vaci- 
Yation in the ruler will lead to greater harm.14 | 
a 4 fferadda aed csaqmaga 
aMaiet wiq Us aac ANT II 
Saag :aie: wart Wet wT: | 
waa oot fa wt wo Wel 
sagt Fara gaeeae altar | 
agi f€ g(tat wa: aa: aaa Pad II 
qaeraa UAT ad saat eA TAT) 
fraqadiea weaghkaney | 
flama aad) tq a Wal TAY BAT | 


__ .The analysis of Ashoka’s precepts shows that neither in his dogmas 
nor in the general ethical principles was there anything distinctively 
Buddhist or Jaina. Ashoka nowhere mentions the Four Aryan Truths, nor 
Pratitya Samutpada, nor the eight-fold path, cardinal to Buddhism. The 
advocates of the Jaina theory are content to assume that Ashoka was at 
first a Jaina but later preached only samayana Dharma. The Bhabru edict 


OE eee Bale ate ERSTE 

13 Artha Shastra. Ul. 14 Raja Dharma Parva, Ch. 76, st. 18 cd; 2-51 compare 

Manu VIL, 105, A. S. P. 29; 121, faeaqaade: ealiaed faaaties: | 
Pratitya Samutpada, ; | 
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addressed to the Buddhist Samgha, Ashoka’s visits to Buddhist holy places, 
the grants to Ajivikas indicate merely that he was a reverent student of 
these systems and cherished their welfare, in accordance with the ancient 
Brahmanical ideal of toleration and understanding of all religions. He 
followed the Gita precept15 «a afeaz  aatzarai quafiaag ” 
He asks all people to follow his example and show energy. ‘Let small 
and great exert themselves.”16 “....The fruit is not to be attained by 
the great man only, because even the small man who chooses to exert 
himself may win great happiness in heaven.” — This conforms to the Gita 
injunction : 


qed AAALAC Aa: | 
a TL TA Hea SARA | (3.21) 


Obedience to elders and parents, respect for life, truth and similar 
ethical precepts are called by Ashoka Dharma gunas and Purana Prakati 
(ancient natural instinct or Sanatana Dharma), Ashoka did not empha- 
sise the ultimate Gita ideal of Nishkama Karma which is only possible for 
a few highly disciplined minds but a lower every-day morality for the 
masses, with promises of happiness in Svarga and threats of the conse- 
quences of sin. The Gita says: “Even as those ignorant people be- 
come engrossed in karmas the wise also perform karmas with the most 
important difference — that the latter are unattached to the fruit and 
do their duty as a disinterested service to humanity (loka samgraha.)” 17 
Porana Pakiti therefore also means duties done under the influence of 
Prakriti which is anadi and has the three gunas. 


The later Brahmanas and Upanishads had asserted the impermanence 
of all karmas  q%z gufait ate: stat ca cara yrarral ate: afta y 
Ch. Up. I. The Gita also echoes the same idea. (aingey qaals fafa) 
The Karma Kanda reasserted the permanence of happiness in heaven 37qj 
a4 yar ayy and postulated apurva. The Veda enjoins kriya 


p85 eae ey i res: 
15 Gita, 3. i 16 ae M.R.E. Iyam phalena hiyam sakhye mahaptaveva 
papetave. mam sakhe kodake na hi...Pakaya banane vipule svage sak 

tave. 17 Gita, 3, 25, 27. a, aa tou ins 


ate: BHofagiay azar Haka we | 
g7lg fazierasamhatryt aed (I 
sad: fram gm: salt ada: 
Aé+Rfaqerar salefifa aaa {I 
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(auzareq. feetaenas) or bhavana 18 which has three components—the 
goal or fruit (sadhya), the means (sadhana) and duty (itikartavyata). 
Salvation is sadhya and not siddha according to this view. Accordingly 
Ashoka says “a good deed is a difficult thing .... .. sin is an easy thing.” 
(R.E.V.). “Men of all sects desire’ mastery over the senses and purity of 
mind. Man, however, is various in his wishes, and various in his likings.” 
This is the Upanisad and Gita teaching about the difficulty of controlling 
the senses and how our thoughts and desires shape our destiny and per- 
sonality.19 Not only the thoughts at the moment of death but through- 
out life determine the man’s future. Steadfastness 20 and devotion are 
therefore insisted on by Ashoka. He says: “This is the ceremony to be 
performed until the purpose thereof is fulfilled; for those ceremonies that 
are another than these — they are all of doubtful effect. It may achieve 
that purpose or it may not. And it is only for this world. But this cere- 
monial of Dharma is not of time. | Even if one does not achieve the object 
in this world, in the world beyond is produced endless merit. But if one 
achieves that purpose in this world the gain of both results from it — 
that object in this world and endless merit in the other world.” (R.E. IX). 


The Gita characterises the regular performance of the three Dharma 
skandhas, yajna. dana and tapas 21 as sat and these nitya karmas should 
be done without egotism and will lead to. purification (visuddhikarani— 
shamkara). Sat is explained in 17-26 as azar aged a afeaaq 
Tas | gaat eH OM eae: ony avid || Therefore 
Ashoka is never tired of asserting the value of true yajna, 
adhyayana and dana. He enjoins the antevasin to observe Brahmacharya 


in gurukula. ( a3 sfaafaaqr sarah  afafasa = Brahmagiri). 
The Brhadaranyaka Upanishad (VI. 22) also says: 


18 areqeraaa ea cratered 
19 Gita 8, 5f, 14, 14f. 3a: ay zgqa: Gea: aa aarass wala ata: fay vate 
(Ch. Up. 8, 2, 10). Cf. Br. Up. IV. 4. 5ff. 20 Gita, 17.3, ates yaqr at 
AGE: ATTA: | 21 Gita, 17, if, 17, 20, 27. 

(az. aia cq a feafa: afaia Re \ 

aa 2a azita afmaaafidaa 1) 

WAAATT: FH A ASA FIAT AT | 

amt ad aay araarta Ue eit: al 
Compare Ch. Up II, 23. 1 

sal aaqeRT: | asad WA PIR TF fafa aaraatar- 
grat gdialsaaarala AMARGSSAT AL | 8 ai ua TTF vata | ATTEN S- 
_araqaia | 
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qaqa aaa aqasaaaeaaaa fafa afriale | 
gana salsa srafeda: sacle | 


Ashoka in accordance with the Vedic maxim that we owe a debt 
to living beings says: “Work I must for the welfare of all .... And 
for what do I toil ? For no other end than this that I may discharge my 


debt to animate beings.” (R. E. VI) 
et AoE AAT ala fasta | 
waar ¢ 8 ma: Fea sae II 


This threefold debt is discharged by sacrifice, study and charity. Re- 
garding Dana, Ashoka while emphasising the great merit of ordinary gifts, 
gives greater importance to Dharma dana or sattvika dana as described in 


the Gita. 
areeafatt ard tbadsq Tanner | 
ae 4 TA aq aM aan waa |) 17. 20. 
The gift of a knowledge of Dharma is the best. 
Similarly when Ashoka enjoins control of the tongue (vacha gupti), 


not wounding the feelings of others, honour to all Brahmanas, Shramanas 
and elders, mastery over the senses, purity of mind, gratitude, steadfast- 


ness, study of sacred texts, etc., he is echoing the words of the Gita regard- 


ing sattvika tapas. 
aftsaemayet drrasa | 
raaaatsat A UK AT Saat II 
wart we wi frafkd az aq 
aaa AT at ay Tea Il 
Wa: Tae: Beara Atraraarne: | 
WAGT ERA AGW AAA II 
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Tea Wat aa aafenad ae: | 
amerniaagh: § One Weare | (Gita 17. 14. 17). 


Finally it cannot be too strongly emphasised that universal com- 
passion and maitri, though adopted in later Buddhism is metaphysically 
and logically inconsistent with a faith which denies the existence of Atma 
and asserts shunyatva, kshanikatva and niralmbana. Universal compassion 
can be possible only on the basis of sarvatmaikatva of the Vedanta. 
Ashoka was motivated by an ethics and metaphysics different from that 
of the Buddhists who denied the soul or of the Jainas who were dualists. 
He tried to cultivate the samatva of the sthita prajna. 


Geraayqaal waAeIaagy | 
argald 4 wg anatetnaraa | 
waged aaa arate | 
gaa aMIgara Gad: Real: | 
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J. N. Kamalapur 


ROBABLY no other part of India presents such a grand variety of 

architectural styles as does Kamatak. This of course is not without 
reason. Historically, Karnatak was ruled both by Hindu and Muslim 
dynasties, and this is the reason why we find therein architecture of 
both the styles, the most important examples of the latter school being 
found at Bijapur. Geographically, Karnatak is situated just between the 
two parts of India, which are culturally more or less different from each 
other i.e. the North which is dominated by Vaishnavism and therefore 
by the Vaishnava or the Indo Aryan style of architecture, and the South 
which is the stronghold of Shaivism and therefore the homeland of the 
Shaiva or the Dravidian school of architecture. Hence Karnatak not only 
presents temples belonging to both these styles, but also possesses, in 
the northern districts of Karnatak examples of beautiful mixture of these 
two styles, called the Chalukyan architecture. 


Again, a further development of this style, now recognised as the 
Hoysala architecture is met with in its southern part, namely, Mysore 
State. From the point of view of religion, Karnatak, ever since the 
beginning of the Christian era, has given shelter to people of various 
religions like the Buddhists, Jainas, Mohammedans, Jews, Christians 
etc. and therefore possesses buildings, religious and otherwise, belong- 
ing to all these sects. 


Lastly, from the constructional stand point also, Karnatak displays 
quite a variety of types, namely structural excavated and partly structural 
and partly excavated, and even among the structual ones, there is again 
variety in the material used i.e. red sandstone, greenish blue horn blende 
and hard black rock. In short, Karnatak with its singularly abundant 
and varied architectural wealth, presents literally an architectural 
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gallery and provides almost unlimited information and material to the 
students of architecture in general and to the students of Indian architec- 
true in particular. 


_ From what has been said above, it becomes clear that Chalukyan 
(with its later development, the Hoysala) architecture is Karnatak’s own 
or special contribution to Indian architecture. An attempt has _ been 
made in this article to point out the main stages of development, impor- 
tant distinguishing features and a few examples of this class of temples. 


| Strict definitions, correct to the letter, are not possible in architecture 

in general and much less in Indian architecture, partly due to the almost 
imperceptible fusion or intermixture of different styles of Indian archi- 
tecture and partly due to the various methods of classification and nomen- 
clature adopted by different scholars. “The student who tries to tread 
his way through the somewhat bewildering mazes of Indian art is”, as 
E. B. Havell says “often confused by the classification and analysis of 
European writers.” And Chalukyan architecture is not an exception 
to this rule. It is difficult though not impossible, to say what exactly 
the term ‘Chalukyan architecture’ means. In fact, the same style has been 
given different names by different authors; the name ‘Chalukyan archi- 
tecture’ was first given by James Fergusson, who was the first European 
scholar to make a systematic study of Indian architecture. At present, 
without entering into any controversy, we may try to see some general 
and distinguishing features of this school. 


First of all it should be made clear that the scope of the term ‘Chalu- 
kyan architecture’ is not to be restricted tu those few temples which were 
exclusively caused to be built by the kings and queens of the Chalukyan 
family, but it embraces all the temples erected throughout the area that 
was under their rule, and throughout the period that the Chalukyan 
Kings and their feudatories had their sway over that area. The Cha- 
lukyan rule over the regions forming the present Karnatak can convenient- 
ly be divided into two parts — the first belonging to the so-called Cha- 
lukyas of Badami, from Jayasimha to Kirtivarman II (about A.D. 500 
to A.D. 760) and the second, belonging to the western Chalukyas or 
the Chalukyas of Kalyan, from Tailapa II to Tailapa III (about A.D. 
970 to A.D. 1170). Roughly, we can take the period of the creations of 
these temples to be from the beginning of the 6th century A.D. to the 
closing years of the 12th century A.D. which means seven solid centuries 
— a period long enough for an architectural style to reach a fairly high 
level of perfection. As in point of time, so in point of space. The 
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examples of this style of architecture or their remains are found over an 
extensive range of the country, its place of birth being Aihole, at present a 
small village in the Bijapur district. The Chalukyas, who declare them- 
selves to have come from the North first settled at Aihole only (This, 
however, is a controversial point and some eminent historians are of the 
opinion that Chalukyan family was a purely indigenous family of Karna- 
tak). Aihole remained the capital of the Chalukyan rulers from about A.D. 
500 to A.D. 550, when Pulikeshi I changed his capital from Aihole to Vatapi- 
pura, the present Badami. Even today that ancient-looking village 
abounds in historical remains including not less than seventy temples — 
big and small, which bring before our mind’s eye all its past glory and 
grandeur. With Aihole, then, as the centre, this style of architecture 
radiated in all directions. In the former period, the activity was restrict- 
ed to a limited area; but during the later period, it spread far and wide, 
ultimately blooming in what is known as the ‘Hoysala architecture’, of 
which the world famous contributions are found at Halebid, Belur and 
Somanathpur in the Mysore State. The boundaries of this area may 
roughly be stated as follows: in the north, Kalyan in the Hyderabad 
State and the central portions of the Bijapur and Belgaum districts in 
the Bombay State, where they mix imperceptibly with the so-called 
‘Hemad-panti’ temples; in the south the northern parts of the Mysore 


State; where again, they evolve into the temples of the Hoysala style; 


in the east, though the Tungabhadra river is the boundary for all particular 
purposes, some stray examples are found beyond that, in the western part 
of Bellary district; in the West, similarly, though the ranges of the Western 
Ghats provide the natural boundary line, a few examples can be seen 
to have travelled across that, into the Konkan region. The chief - area 
-of this style of architecture, however, is the Dharwar district wherein 
there is hardly a village without an example of this style. 


According to some scholars in the field of architecture, Chalukyan 
architecture is the result of the perfect blending of the two then prevalent 
schools of architecture — the northern called the Indo-Aryan or the 
Vaishnava style and the southern called the Dravidian or the Shaiva 
style. But a closer study of these temples, especially the earlier ones, 
cannot but reveal that the Chalukyan builders, in addition to drawing 
liberally from both these schools, added a number of new ideas and 
novel details in order to develop a separate style of their own. An 
observant eye cannot also fail to see that the temples of this style have 
a stronger leaning towards the southern than towards the northern style. 
In fact, as it has been rightly pointed out by Henry Cousins, the different 
steps in the course of their growth from the purely Dravidian style 
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can actually be traced in certain earlier cases, though in the later ones, 
the additions and alterations have been so numerous as to make it almost 
impossible to detect the original forms. 


Perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic feature of the Dra- 
vidian style is the existence of more than one storey and their horizontal 
arrangement in the tower. As against this, the tower of a northern tem- 
ple is marked out by its perpendicular arrangement, reduplications, in 
this case, being obtained by the repetition of similar but smaller towers 
around the main one. Now, the Chalukyan style presents both these 
features. As has been said above, the mixture of these features can be 
more easily made out in the earlier examples than in the later. The 
Chalukyan artists, being more Dravidian than Aryan in every respect, 
naturally followed the principles of Dravidian style in the matter of 
general outlines and thus retained character of the southern tower; they 
only reduced the height of each storey and added to their number. At 
the same time, they borrowed from the northern tower firstly the idea of 
radial symmetry of the tower and secondly the tower itself, in miniature, 
for the purpose of decorations, thus presenting, in several examples, more 
or less continuous horizontal bands made of niches containing miniature 
towers or similar vertical bands up the centre of each face of the main 
tower. To these southern and northern features, they finally added a 
great variety of ornamental details, so much so that they entirely covered 
the whole surface with them, especially in the later examples. 


Again, the southern temples are much larger in size than the nor- 
thern ones, and in this respect also, the Chalukyan temples stand in 
between them. The southern temples invariably have extensive pillared 
halls attached to them, whereas the northern ones have seldom more 
than a single small closed mantapa. The Chalukyan builders seem to 
have tried to retain both. Dravidian temples generally have, in addition 
to the main shrine, a number of subsidiary shrines and corriders inside the 
‘compound; the northern ones, except in a few cases forming what is 
known as Panchayatana, are more solitary in their distribution. In 
this detail, the Chalukyan temples leaned towards the northern style 
in the earlier days and towards the southern style in later days. 


Another point of difference between the northern and_ southern 
temples is in respect of the finial, which in the former, consists of a 
narrow pot with an Amalaka a circular crowning piece which is vertically 
grooved all round on it and, in the latter, is made up of a Kalasha or 
pot with a coconut placed on it. In this matter also, the Chalukyan 
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artist found out a golden mean, as is evidenced in some of the earlier 
examples. 


Thus, Karnatak, situated as it is between the Aryan dominated 
north India and the Dravidian dominated south India, has become the 
meeting place of their respective styles of architecture, together with 
other details of culture and civilization. The actual place where this sacred 
confluence is conspicuously apparent is Pattadkal, the one time secondary 
capital of the Chalukyas. Here, we can not only find temples of both 
the styles standing side by side with each other in addition to other tem- 
ples of mixed nature, but we can also see, on the pilasters of the central 
hall of the temple of Papanatha, figures of amorous couples wearing fancy 
dresses, which display both the Tamilian and the Gujrathi styles, indi- 
cating thereby the meeting of persons of different parts of India at Pattad- 
kal, which was a renowned place of pilgrimage. 


Another, more or less a unique feature of the Chalukyan sculptures 
is that many of them furnish the names of the artists who figured them, 
and the fairly large number in which these names appear clearly indi- 
cates the existence of a regular guild of sculptors in those days. This 
feature may be seen to have continued in the Hoysala style also. 


As has been already indicated, there are two periods of Chalukyan rule 
over Karnatak, belonging in the chronological order, to the Chalukyas of 
Badami and to the Chalukyas of Kalyan. During the first period, the 
spread of this style was restricted to a few places, namely Aihole (about 
Seventy temples, some of them being minor), Pattadkal (nine to ten Hindu 
and one Jaina). Badami ( Malagitti Shivalaya and the group of Bhutanatha 
temples), Mahakuteshwara and Kukkanur (Navalinga and Kalleshwara 
temples). But during the second period, it covered a very extensive 
region. However, the more important examples are as _ follows 
Lakkundi (Jaina, Kashi Visheshwara and Nanneshwara, WHaveri 
(Siddeshwara), Niralgi (Siddarameshwara), Galaganatha (Galage- 
shwara), Hanagal (Tarakeshwara and Ganapathi), Banka- 
pur (Sixty-pillared temple), Kundgol (Shambhulinga), Laxmeshwar 
(Ishwara), Tilawalli (Shanteshwara), Anavatti (Kaithabheshwara), Itagi 
(Mahadeva), Kuravatti( Mallikarjuna), Gadag (Trikuteshwara), Dam- 


bal (Dodda Basappa), Unakal (Chandramoulishwara), and Balambid 
(Kalleshwara). 
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During the former period, the art of temple building was still in an 
infant stage. The temples of this period, with the exceptions of the 
Papomatha and Virupaksha temples at Pattadkal and the Durga temple 
at Aihole, are, therefore, of a very ordinary calibre. But by the time 
of the latter period, the art had reached a sufficiently developed stage and 
therefore, the temples of this period are not only more complicated in the 
matters of layout and construction, but are also filled with beautifully 
finished sculptural details of various designs. Especially some of the 
examples of this period are so fully decorated with these ornaments that 
we find it difficult to find even a square foot of plain space on the surface. 
Looking at this state of affairs, one western scholar had said: “In the 
more ornate examples, the amount of ornamental detail crowded over 
the surface of one temple would suffice for two or more if sparingly and 
judiciously applied.” The main reason for this wonderful advance in 
the later period was, ofcourse, the experience gained through centuries 
of work. But there was another reason almost as important as the above 
and that was the change in the type of the material used for the work. 
What was used in the earlier days was the red or yellowish red sand-stone. 
No fine or minute work was possible with this material and therefore we 
find only hugeness (and this, in contrast with the later work, formed the 
very characteristic feature of the earlier Chalukyan art) in the works of 
this period. Moreover, this kind of stone could not stand the forces of 
nature and as a result of this, we find many examples of this period hav- 
ing suffered badly at the hands of time. But in the later period the 
Chalukyan artists abandoned this, in favour of a new building material, 
the greenish or bluish black horn blende. This new material is very 
smoothly tracable under the chisel and is therefore eminently suited for 
the fine, minute and intricate carving work, which is so characteristic of 
the later Chalukyan art. This change in material was also naturally 
followed by a dimunition in the size of the masonry. It would, therefore, 
not be an exaggeration to say that it was this stone that was, to a yery large 
extent, responsible for some of the world famous examples of the later 
Chalukyan period and also of the Hoysala period later still. It was with 
this work in view that Colonel Meadows Taylor observed: “No chased 
work in gold or silver could possibly be finer and the patterns to this day 
are copied by gold-smiths, who take casts and moulds from them, but 
fail in representing the sharpness and finish of the original.” Another 
property of this stone is that it is soft at the time of being quarried and 
gets hard on exposure to the weather, and it is this property that makes 
it so admirably adapted to sculptural work, for while it readily lends itself 
to the carver’s skill, centuries of exposure do not diminish its sharpness. 
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In the northern parts of Karnatak, especially in the Dharwar district 
which is the chief centre of the later Chalukyan art, this kind of stone 
is available at Dudihalli of the Hirekerur taluka, Devagiri near Haveri, 
Byadgi, Savanur, Motebennur of the Ranibennur taluka, some parts of 
the Hanagal taluka, Sangur of the Haveri taluka and Beladhadi near 
Gadag, etc. A number of old bits of carving have been recently found 
shrewn over the hill near Gadag, for instance, and it is quite possible 
that the stone for the old temples at Gadag, Lakkundi and Dambal was 
taken from this place. 


Now let us examine some common features of the Chalukyan architec- 
ture. The Chalukyan temples are not so very attractive from a distance, 
and the reason for this is that they have no striking outlines to catch the 
eye and their details are too small and too crowded to be properly seen 
and appreciated from a distance. But a closer examination reveals the 
qualities for which they are known. Bands upon bands of minute lace- 
like carving and beautifully decorated pillars, bas-reliefs and panels and 
niches are some of the main features of the style. “One cannot help 
wondering,” says Henry Cousins “at the amount of lovely details, all 
finished with scrupulous care, tucked away in dark corners.” The interior 
of these temples, as is that of others in India, is very dark, especially 
when judged from the western point of view. It is impossible to see the 
inner parts, without the aid of a lantern. And Henry Cousins has dis- 
covered a ‘purpose’ in this. Says he, “Enveloped in the dimly illuminated 
gloom of the shrine, it is God; brought out into the open world, it would 
be nothing but a stone image.” Ventilation, in many cases, is also no 
better than lighting. 


In the smaller temples belonging to the period of the Chalukyas of 
Badami, there are usually only two parts — a shrine (called garbhagraha ) 
and a porch (or a mantapa) attached thereto. (The earliest examples 
of this period,—belonging to about A.D. 500—A.D. 570—such as the Meguti 
and the Kontagudi: of Aihole and the temple of Ladkhan, which is perhaps 
even earlier than these two, do not have even a separate shrine as such; 
the only one hall which makes up the whole temple contains against 
the backwall a sort of a raised platform and that is all). In the some what 
larger temples of the next century, some have one hall and two shrines 
and the others, a single shrine with two or three doorways and porches 
leading to the main hall. _In still later examples, the existence of a pillared 
hall forms a common feature, while the parts such as the Prakara or the 
compound, the Pradakshinapatha or a passage round the shrine and the 
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Dwara-mantapa or the entrance porch are restricted to the largest and 
the latest examples such as the temple of Virupaksha at Pattadkal. The 
temples of the period of Chalukyas of Kalyan are, as a rule not so simple 
in construction. Though the Vimana, the Navaranga and the Mukha- 
mantapa parts form their essential features, there is a great variety both 
in their number as well as their arrangement. Some temples, in parti- 
cular, which may be recognised as the fore-runners of the Hoysala tem. 
ples, have more than one garbha-grahas. 


With regard to the directions which these temples face, there seems 
to be no fixed rule. Generally Shaiva temples face east or west; many 
Vaishnava temples face north; temples of Ganapati and Jaina temples 
some times face south. 


As for the ground plan, in the earliest temples it is either plainly 
square or oblong; in the later ones, it is oblong but with a number of 
projections and recesses; and in the latest examples, it is fully multi-cor- 
nered or star-shaped. The best examples of the last-mentioned class can 
be found in the temples of Shanteshwara (Tilawalli) and Dadda Basappa 
(Dambal). Some scholars ascribe a reason as to why the ground plan 
gradually assumed the shape of a star, and perhaps they are right. The 
reason, according to them, is this: |The Chalukyan and the Hosyala 
artists were extremely fond of ornamental work. They were not satisfied 
even with the largest number of images they could figure on the walls 
of these temples. In a way they were always thinking as to how they 
could get more space for decorations — and the natural result of this was 
the star-shaped ground plan. 


Now a few words about the sects to which these temples belong or 
rather orginally belonged. Though, at present, practically every one of 
these temples contains a Linga and a Nandi (the reason for this being 
the rise of the Lingayat sect in the 12th century, which militantly appro- 
priated every temple to its own purpose), it is generally held that all, or 
almost all, the earlier temples were Vaishnava in dedication. Whatever may 
be the presiding deity at present, the original deity to which a particular 
temple was dedicated can be easily and un-mistakably found out by look- 
ing at the image that is made to preside on the shrine door. In case 
of a Vaishnava temple, it is of Laxmi, Gajalaxmi or Garuda; in the case 
of a Shaiva temple, there is either Ganapati or Kartikeya; and in the case 
of a Jaina temple there is an image of Jina, sitting or standing. Though 
a majority of the earlier temples are dedicated to Vaishnava deities, many 
of the later period have been dedicated to Shaiva and Jaina deities as 
well. 
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Looked at from the point of decorations, there is almost no part 
which is not decorated in these temples. Of all the temples, the Jaina ones 
are by far the least decorated. The most important parts, which are 
decorated in almost every temple of this style however, are the pillars, the 
doorways and the domical ceilings called the Bhuvaneshwaris. In the 
more recent examples such as, for instance, the temple of Mallkarjuna 
at Kuravatti, are also found images which later in the Hoysala style are 
called the Madana Kai Vigrahas. As for the pillars, they are square in 
the beginning and round later on. Among the earlier temples, the Durga 
temple at Aihole and the Virupakhsha and Papanatha temples at Pattadkal 
have pillars with beautiful female figures at their bases. The round 
pillars in some of the later Shaiva temples and mutts, are unimaginably 
smooth and shining. It is while speaking of such a temple that Colonel 
Neados Taylor remarked: “It is impossible to describe the exquisite finish 
of the pillars of the interior of this temple .. nor to estimate how they were 
completed in their present condition without they being turned in a 
lathe.” There are other temples of this period which are known for the 
minute decorations of their pillars. Though all these pillars look similar 
from a distance, each of them differs from the others in the details of 
design and decoration. For profusely and beautifully decorated door- 
ways, perhaps the best example is provided by the temple of Nanneshwara 
at Lakkundi. Here we find bands of intricate carvings of varied shapes 
and sizes. Wonder-struck by this sort of work, Alexr Rea exclaims : 
“No one who has examined any single specimen of Chalukyan carving can 
have failed to its marvellous intricacy and artistic finish in the minutest 
details.” At the foot of the doors of the earlier temples, are often found 
the images of the river goddesses Ganga and Yamuna, one on either side. 


As has been said by Henry Cousins one of the prettiest features of 
the Chalukyan temples is the Bhuvaneshwari, which in some cases is domi- 
cal and in others, flat. When domical, it is constructed by placing rings 
of stone, one upon another and each ascending ring smaller than the lower, 
closed at the top by a circular slab. | When flat, it is divided by cross ribs 
into smaller square or triangular compartments. The inside is beautifully 
carved, there being great variety in the details of carving. In the domical 
ceilings, there usually hangs from the apex, a graceful pendant or resette 
and in the flat ones, there are often intricate geometrical designs. The 
best examples of the former type are found at the Tarakeshwara temple 
of Hanagal, Kaitabheshwara temple of Anawatti and the sixty-pillared tem- 
ple (Aravathu kambada gudi) of Bankapur, and the best example of the 
latter type can be seen in the Shaiva temple at Ganjigatti. ; 
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In the earlier temples, the figure sculpture is very realistic and free 
from restraint, whereas in the later ones, it is found more or less crystallised 
into strict conventional forms. As a result of this, there is as much copy- 
ing and repetition of sculptural forms in the later work as there is origi- 
nality and variety in the former. 


The fact that each principal deity has its own stereotyped pose in 
accordance with descriptions in the religious literature, indicates that 
by the time of the later period of the Chalukyan architecture, the art of 
image sculpture had assumed the status of a regular science with its own 
rigorous rules and regulations. The walls of the earlier temples have been 
occupied by the sculptures of the heroes and warriors as well as of the 
scenes from Ramayana, Mahabharata and Bhagavata, whereas those of 
the later ones are filled with deities not necessarily from these works; now 
and then are also found the figures of yogis and dancing girls in the recesses 
of the later temples. Animals have been given no entrance, except in 
small ornamental bands, the most favourite animal being the elephant. 


We have now come to the end of a short outline of the general fea- 
tures of the Chalukyan architecture. Now, at last, a word of regret, and 
that is regarding the present state of these temples. Many of these tem- 
ples, especially of the earlier days, are now in a most dilapidated and un- 
cared-for condition. Local people do not care for them; we have no 
eyes to look at them and appreciate their beauty. Foreigners have to 
come and show us the beauty in them. Writing about the temples of 
Pattadkal, E. B. Havell says that ‘there is a closer affinity between these 
South Indian temples and Parthenon of Greece .... .. ’ But the Parthenon 
became world-famous, while our temples failed to be understood and 
appreciated by our own people. This state of affairs should soon end. 
Chalukyan architecture means Karnatak’s architecture and that, in tum, 
forms a part and parcel of our cultural heritage. | Have we nothing to 
contribute towards its preservation, if not development ?P 
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Shreehari 


N the absence of authentic books of definite historical character, old 

inscriptions, temples and other monuments play an important part “in 
making us know of the past. Through inscriptions in metal and stone, 
on the pedestals of idols, on the walls and pillars of temples and on rocks 
— (particularly in Karnatak) — have come down to us, large numbers of 
original historical records of vital importance. Such records, generally 
commemorating the gift of some land to a priest, or the erection of a 
temple in honour of some god, or the grant of some villages to a faithful 
servant of a king, provide important material for the compilation of. our 
ancient history. Further, it is these inscriptions, temples and other 
monuments that help us to have a glimpse of the culture and civilisation 
of our ancestors. Consequently, the places where such ancient relics are 
found are in themselves quite interesting and their general study would 
prove quite fascinating. 


Among such historical places, Banavasi has an importance of its own, 
for the reason that many interesting details about the early dynasties that 
ruled in Karnatak, are to be found there. Banavasi, a town in North 
Kanara District about fifteen miles from Sirsi, is a very beautiful spot 
situated amidst thick forests. The focus of historical as well as architec- 
tural interest in this place is the temple of Madhukeshvara. This temple 
of Vishnu is popularly believed to have been erected by God Vishnu 
Himself after slaying the demons—Madhu and Kaitabha. Banavasi has 
a great antiquity. A belief is current that it is in this region that the 
Pandavas spent their period of exile of twelve years, and another tradi- 
tion has it that Hangal, a small town about sixteen miles from Banavasi 
was the capital of King Virata in whose court the Pandavas stayed in- 
cognito for two years and whose daughter Uttara was married to Arjuna’s 
son Abhimanyu. People of Hangal.even to-day show to the visitors 
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some articles — of course of stone — believed to have been used by the 
Pandavas for domestic purposes. 


The earliest mention of Banavasi is found in a Buddhist work ‘Maha- 
vamso wherein it is stated that shortly after the Great Council held at 
Pataliputra, in about 242 B.C. during the reign of Ashoka, Rakshita, 
a Buddhist missionary, was sent to “Wanivasi’ to spread the Buddhist 
faith. Ptolemy, a foreign geographer of the 2nd century A.D., refers to 
Banavasi as “Bannausi or “Banausi.’ 


There are about twelve inscriptions in the Madhukeshvara temple 
and one of them—the eldest of the lot—mentions the name of Haritiputra 
Satakarni. The dynasty of the Satakarnis seems to be the earliest dynasty 
that ruled Banavasi. After the rule of the Satakarnis, the province of 
Banavasi or the ‘Banavasi Mandala’ or “‘Banavasi twelve thousand,’ as it 
is often referred to in the inscriptions, came under the sway of the 
Kadambas and remained so for about a century. From the other inscrip- 
tions found in the temple it becomes quite clear that Banavasi occupied 
a very important place in history for centuries together till the end of the 
reign of the Vijayanagara rulers. The fort of Banavasi—the remains of 
which can now be seen—is beautifully described in a stone inscription 
of Chalukya King Pulikeshi H— 


MAGNA ASAT FAMAAGzTA | 
qaaeiagaa: Begeresat AqAT II 

Heal FA aaa Ofte: gantaatazy | 
wegt Feqanlaa Ta ad aq at TAA II 


Le phe ab Vanavasi, girt by the river Hamsa, which deposits itself 
in the theatre which is the high waves of the Varada river and surpasses 
in prosperity in the city of gods (while) the fortress on dry land having 
the surface of the earth all round it covered by the great ocean which 
was his army, became as it were, in the very sight of those who looked 
on, a fortress in the middle of the ocean.’ 


The Kadambas of Banavasi were vanquished by the Chalukyas, the 
powerful rulers of Badami. The reign of the Chalukya is one of the 
glorious chapters in the history of Karnatak for more than one reason. 
From the architectural point of view the Chalukyan period had reached 
its height so much so that it established a new school of architecture by 
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the name of ‘Chalukyan style, which after-development gave birth in its 
turn to another style of architecture called ‘Hoysala style,’ which flourish- 
ed in the area now covered by the Mysore State. This Chalukyan glory 
can even to-day be witnessed in the caves and temples of Badami, Aihole 
and Pattadkal, which were the political and cultural centres of the Early 
Chalukyas. 


BADAMI in the south-east corner of the Bijapur district, was the 
capital of the Early Chalukyas, when it was known by the name of Vatapi. 
It appears that Badami was a strong hold of the Pallavas before the ad- 
vent of the Chalukyas, as is evident from an inscription found in Badami 
which mentions “Vatapi” and refers to ‘Pallava, the foremost of the kings’, 


With the near-by lake, surrounding rugged sandstone hills, old struc- 
tural temples and fortifications, Badami provides an impressive scene to 
visitors. The forts are to the north and south and are called the “Bavan- 
bande-Kote’ or ‘the fort of the fifty-two large rocks’ and the ‘Rana- 
mandala Kote’ or ‘the fort of the field of battle,’ respectively. 


The oldest of the temples in Badami is perhaps the one called ‘Male- 
gitti Shivalaya’ of the ‘Shiva shrine of the female garland maker.’ There 
are two inscriptions in this temple and one of them dated A.D. 1543 is 
of the time of Vijayanagara king Sadashivaraya and records the construc- 
tion of a bastion. 


The group of sandstone temples situated on the bank of the lake, 
around the Bhutanatha temple presents quite a picturesque view. There 
is an old inscription of three lines, of about 9th or 10th cent. A.D. in the 
Bhutanatha temple, which speaks of a grant of land made to the vene- 
rable ‘Shridharabhutaeshvara’ of the family of Shri Painga. 


Another small temple, the temple of Lakulisha, has a curious and 
unusual image, viz., the image of Lakulisha, an incarnation of Shiva. 
Henry Cousins writes that this image is found in a number of temples in 
Central India and Rajputana also and that at Karvan, in Baroda district, 
a temple is dedicated to the particular worship of this God. 


Behind the Bhutanatha temple. there is a huge rock on which are 
carved the images of numerous gods of all faiths—Brahmana, Shaiva and 
Jaina. There is, on the cliff of this rock, an interesting image which, 
though not of a god, is nevertheless worshipped. This image is of one 
‘Koshatraya, who. as the legend goes, was a ‘raya’ afflicted with leprosy 
or “Kushta’ and was cured of it when he came to Badami, 
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The archaeological interest of Badami lies especially in its possession 
of old cave temples. These rock-out temples are four in number—two 
Vaishnava, one Shiva and the fourth Jaina. All the four are in excellent 
preservation and are very rich in mythological sculpture. Of the two 
Vaishnava temples, one is the biggest and the finest of all the four and 
is considered to be one of the most interesting Brahmanical cave-temples 
in India. There is found an inscription of Mangalisha, the son of Puli- 
keshi I, the Chalukya king who made Badami his capital. On the west- 
ern side of the verandah is a large image of Vishnu seated on the body 
of the snake—Shesha or Ananta. To the right side of the back wall is 
another large figure of “Varaha-avatara,’ the boar incarnation of Vishnu. 
This figure is common in Vaishnava shrines and is also found in the seve 
ral of the Shaiva rock-temples of Ellora. On the pilaster beside the figure 
of Vishnu is a Sanskrit inscription dated Shaka 500 (A.D. 578) recording 
the completion of the cave as a temple of Vishnu, by Mangalisha. This 
inscription is of particular interest as it determines with precision the 
starting point of Shaka era. The era is said to date from the anoint- 
ment or coronation of Shaka King (I. A. X 57). The image of Vishnu 
in the ‘Narasimha-avatara’ is of large dimensions and is a fine piece of 
sculpture. 


On the front portion of the verandah is another large and striking 
sculpture, known locally as Viratrupa, but in reality is related to the 
‘Vamana — avatara’ of Vishnu. This type of image is also found at 
Ellora and Mahabalipuram. The figure has eight arms with conch, 
bow, discus and other weapons. In the front of the image are the 
figures presumably of Bali, the demon king, his wife, and Shukra, his 
counsellor, all in standing posture. Bali holds a pot in hand, thus illustrat- 
ing vividly the legend that Bali poured, against the advice of Shukra, 
water into the hands of Vamana, granting his prayer for as much land 
as could be covered by his three strides. Facing the figure of Vamana 
is a curious image of Vishnu with eight arms. It is supposed to repre- 
sent Balarama, the brother of Shri Krishna. There is a figure of Harihara 
also, beautifully representing in one image Hari and Hara on the left and 
the right sides respectively. The roof of the temple is richly carved with 
designs of numerous images from the Hindu pantheon. 


The other Vaishnava temple, which is smaller, also contains the 
image of Varaha and Vamana, but they are not so large. The roof is 
richly sculptured and on the frieze that runs round the wall are carved 
numerous scenes from Vishnu’s life. 
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In the Shaiva cave, the most interesting figure is the one of Ardha- 
narishvara or of Shiva and Parvati in one. Shiva is attended, as usual by 
his favourite bull Nandi, and behind Nandi stands Bhringi, a devotee of 
Shiva. The right half represents Shiva with crescent moon on his head, 
and dressed in tiger skin and snakes. The left half is represented by 
Parvati, with flat earrings, necklaces and bracelets. The bracelets are 
of a markedly different pattern from those on the male half. 


In the Jaina rock temple to the east of that of Vishnu is a large 
figure of Mahavira, last of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, seated on the 
lion-seat. In the verandah are huge figures of Goutama Swami, the 
disciple of Mahavira, and Parshvanatha, the twenty-third Tirthakara, 
with attendants. Numerous figures of Tirthankaras are also carved on the 
pillars and walls. 


Besides the inscriptions in the cave temples, Badami has eighteen 
inscriptions ranging in date from the 6th century to the 10th, which 
furnish many details regarding the dynasties that ruled in Karnatak. 


AIHOLE, about twelve miles east of Badami, on the bank of the 
river Malaprabha, is an equally important and __ interesting 
place. It was also the capital of the Early Chalukyas until about 600 
A.D. when Pulikeshi I shifted his capital to Badami. Aihole, or Ayya- 
vole, is the Kannada equivalent of the Sanskrit term ‘Aryapura.’ Just 
a stroll in this tiny old village with more than thirty temples within a 
space of not more than five hundred yards is enough to give one, an 
idea of the splendid times of its prosperity about fifteen hundred years 
ago. “With Pattadakal in its neighbourhood,” in the words of Henry 
Cousins, “these places (i.e. Badami and Aihole) formed a triad of ancient 
towns full of architectural wealth and hoary traditions.” With living 
illustrations of the entire development of Indian architecture at a single 
place, Aihole is a paradise for the students of architecture and history. 


Of these temples, many are within the village inside its crumbling 
front walls and the rest outside the village in the open fields and on 
the slope of the Meguti Hill. | Most of them are now in disuse as shrines 
and most of them have, as at other historical places, been either deserted 
and ruined or have been joined with neighbouring houses and used as 
dwellings and cow-sheds. Only a few of them are in good condition 
and more or less intact and these provide a feast to the visitors’ eyes 
with their beautiful workmanship and rave architecture. “One can- 
not help wondering,” says Cousins, “at the amount of lovely detail, all 
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finished with scrupulous care, tucked away in dark corners in the interiors 
of most of these buildings.” 


Most of these temples are of the Early Chalukyan Age (6th and 7th 
Cent. A.D.), a few being of still earlier days. The temple of Meguti 
is a Jaina temple, purely Dravidian in style. The temple is not com- 
plete, having suffered a lot at the hands of time. The interior is so 
dark that one has to be careful not to stumble over a piece of stone or 
a dethroned deity. Inside the dark hall is seen a colossal image of 
some Jina, there being nothing to show which particular Tirthakara it 
represents. There is an inscription here which records the erection of 
the temple in A. D. 634 by a certain Ravikirti during the reign of Cha- 
lukya King Pulikeshi II. 


Just below the Meguti Hills is a curious temple which is partly struc- 
tural and partly excavated in rocks. The temple is two storeyed and 
consists of two verandahs, one above the other, with four pillars and 
two pilasters at the front. 


Older, perhaps, than the Meguti temple, and probably the oldest of 
the temples in Aihole, is the temple of Ladkhan, situated in the midst of 
the village. The name, however, has nothing to do with the deity of the 
temple; it is only the name of the person who last used it as his residence. 
Its massive, heavy columns and the strikingly unusual position of the 
supposed shrine against the back wall have more in common with cave 
architecture than structural. There is, in the village, another temple 
known as Konta Gudi. It is more or less similar to the Ladkhan temple. 


Another — perhaps the most important — temple in Aihole is the 
Durga temple. It is not a temple for Durga or Parvati, but is so called 
on account of the ‘durga’ or fort-like enclosure within which it stands. 
This is undoubtedly the finest and the most spectacular temple in the 
village. It is remarkable for its great likeness to the Chaitya caves. 
But in the place of the dagoba of the latter, there is in this temple a 
shrine for an image. Surrounding this temple is a pillared verandah 
broadening in the front to form a hall. The pillars in the rear are 
simple, while those in the front are adorned with beautiful pairs of 
figures in full relief. The images in the niches outside are of both 
Shaiva and Vaishnava deities, such as Shiva, Ardhanari, Varaha, Nara- 
simha, Vishnu etc. The temple probably was originally dedicated to 
Surya Narayana — the sun God. 
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‘Huchchimalli Gudi’, or the temple of Huchchimalli, which is situated 
in the fields a short distance away, shows a greater degree of skill and 
workmanship. The special interest attached to this temple is that it 
has been found to be ‘strikingly similar to the temple of Parashurame- 
shvara at Bhuvaneshvar in Orissa. The interior, which is devoid of 
the deity, is completely broken, probably by treasure-hunters. In the 
porch ceiling of this temple there is an image of Kartikeya, the God of 
War, from which it is inferred that the temple was dedicated to Shiva. 
An old Kannada inscription in the temple records the grant of oil to the 
priest of the temple by Vijayaditya in A.D. 708. 


In front of the Ladkhan temple, there are four temples in a row, 
much smaller in size, and there is another to the west of the tank by 
the side of the Ladkhan temple, which is joined to the neighbouring 
houses. Inthe south-west corner of the village, on the bank of the 
stream, is a temple which appears more like a ‘math,’ having a simple, 
pillared hall. Outside the fort gate near the Huchchimalli temple are 
found two groups of temples more or less covered by bushes. About 
half a mile to the south are two large groups of temples around the 
Galaganatha and Ramalinga temples, and a small group between’ them. 
all on the bank of the river. The temple of Ramalinga is the most impor- 
tant of the temples still in use. Within the village are two groups, one of 
them being Jaina, now used as dwelling places. There is also a group in the 
western quarter and single one to the north, known as the Kachi gudi. 
Many others are scattered throughout the village and on the slope of the 
Meguti Hill. . 


A man standing in any corner of the village cannot escape the sight 
of a temple. Every piece of stone we tread upon seems to speak to us 
of the glory it had seen in the past. 


The third of the glorious triad (ie. Badami, Aihole and Pattadkal), 
PATTADKAL — originally Pattada Kisuvolal, the secondary capital of 
the Badami Chalukyas — is now an insignificant little village on the bank 
of the Malaprabha, not more than ten miles from Badami. It is said 
by many a scholar that in Pattadkal are found numerous pre-historic 
remains. Historians try to take its antiquity to the Stone Age. ‘Petugal’ 
in “Ancient Geography of India’ of Ptolemy is believed to have been 
this Pattadkal. _ But undaubtedly Pattadkal reached the height of pros- 
perity between the 6th century and 10th century A.D. It was then not 
only the secondary capital but a religious centre and also the home of 
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many skilled artists. An inscription describes this ancient city as — 
‘ nerd fagraas qrerararqedananca asraemaafantageanae.” 


The oldest of the temples, found in Pattadkal is the temple of 
Sangameshvara, which, as is known from an inscription (in the temple), 
was built by Vijayaditya Satyashraya (A.D. 698-733). It is also called 
the temple of Vijayeshvara. 


The temple of Virupaksha or Lokeshvara is the largest and the most 
beautiful temple in the village. It is said to have been built by Loka- 
mahadevi, the senior queen of Vikramaditya II. An inscription in the 
temple says that the temple was built in cormmemoration of Vikrama- 
ditya’s conquest of Kanchi or Conjeevaram thrice. It is very interest- 
ing to see on the walls of the temple various scenes from Ramayana and 
Mahabharata and the Puranas. 


Adjoining this temple is the temple of Mallikarjuna or  Trailokye- 
shvara, built by Trailokyamahadevi, the younger queen of Vikramadi- 
tya II. An interesting pair of figures — one male and the other female 
— on one of the pilasters is supposed to be the royal couple. The tem- 
ple abounds in rich carvings representing various episodes from the life 
of Shri Krishna and other mythological stories. 


It is also interesting to note here the impartial mixing of both the 
Vaishnava and Shiva sculptures thereby suggesting the harmonious and 
peaceful co-existence of both the religions. 


The temple of Papanatha to the southern end of the village is believed 
by some to have been dedicated to the Sun God. All these temples 
are filled with artistic sculpture. The walls, the pillars, the panels and 
the roofs — all abound in minutely carved figures of gods and goddesses, 
heroes of the epics, ‘gandharvas,’ ‘kinnaras’ and ‘apsaras’, scenes from 
the Puranas and of the social life of those days. Every figure stands 
today as a living witness to the exquisite skill of the divine artists that 
Kannada country has had. 


In addition to these, there are a few more temples like those ot 
Kashivishvanatha, Kadashiddheshvara and Jambulinga. There is a Jaina 
temple also. They are much smaller in size, though built in the same 
style and are of little importance from the point of view of architecture. 


The minute descriptions, in the sculptures of Pattadkal throw conside- 
rable light on the social life of those days. The various musical] instru- 
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ments in use in those days, the umbrellas and other things used in every- 
day life, the dress, the ornaments, the manner of braiding the hair, and, 
the scenes of village life — are a clear commentary in life in those 
days, preserved in stone. Moreover, these sculptures, help to determine 
the dates of many Puranas like Bhagavata and Harivamsha, “The story 
Shri Krishna, depicted on some pillars of Virupaksha, Mallikarjuna and 
Kashivishvanatha,” writes the learned research scholar, Shri R. S: Pancha- 
mukhi, “follow the order and sequence narrated in the Bhagavata and 
we have no other recognised popular work except Bhagavata on the sub- 
ject, which must have furnished material to the Chalukyan artist of the 
7th and 9th Cent. A.D.”. 


_ Like the Chalukya Age, the period of the Hoysalas, too, is of im- 
portance in the history of Kamatak. With their capital in Dwarasamudra, 
the present Halebid, the Hoysalas ruled from about the 10th century 
to the 14th A.D. BELUR, now a taluka place in Hassan district of Mysore 
State, was the early capital of these kings, under the name of “Belapura’. 
The town is also called ‘Abhinava Kshoni Vaikuntha,’ Triloka mahasthana 
Dakshina Varanasi’ etc. in the Sthalapurana as well as in inscriptions. The 
most interesting historical movement in Belur is the temple of Channa- 
keshava. It is said to have been built by Vishnuvardhana, a glorious 
king in the Hoysala lineage in commemoration of his becoming a Vaish- 
nava after renouncing the Jaina faith to which he previously belonged. 
This temple, called the temple of Viranarayana, is praised by all alike 
as a masterpiece of art. = ake 


This temple of Channakeshava, described as one of the most beauti- 
ful temples in Karnatak, stands amidst numerous other temples of which 
‘Ammanavara Gudi’, and the temple of ‘Kappe Chennigaraya’ are impor- 
tant. The rest, it appears, were built by later kings and other devotees. 


The temple, 178’ long and 156’ wide, has three beautiful doorways 
each being full of lovely carvings and _ minutely sculptured figures. 
Around the temple runs a parapet composed of well-carved figures of 
elephants, horses, lions and mythological figures. Every pilaster is 
bedecked with excellant images and delicately carved creepers _ with 
tiny figures of gods and goddesses. The eastern entrance is the finest 
of all, with scenes from Ramayana and Mahabharata carved with marvell- 
ous elaboration. The windows which adom the temple contain geome- 
trical designs executed with rare accuracy. They also’ show scenes 
from the epics and puranas and from the court of Vishnuvardhana him- 
self, who built the temple. The sculptures that particularly attract 
attention are the lovely female bracket figures called the ‘Madanakais’. 
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The details that the sculptor has worked in these images which’ are: in 
different poses of dance, song and daily life, are amazingly intricate. 
For example, in an image is shown every detail of even a small fly sitting 
on a fruit held by a Madanakai. 


The temple of Kappe Chennigaraya, in the neighbourhood of the 
Channakeshava temple has an interesting legend behind it. It is believed 
that the image of Channigaiaya was carved by ‘Jakkanacharya’, the 
celebrated architect in the Hoysala period and his son Dankanacharya, 
equally proficient in the art, found fault with it and proved that it con- 
tained a frog and a little water inside! Then Jakkanacharya, the legend 
goes on, cut off, his right hand and never did he touch a stone again. 
The image of Kappe Channigaraya is so called’ on account of _ this 
‘Kappe’ — (frog). This marvellous image, six feet in height, is said to 
have been installed by Shantaladevi, the queen of Vishnuvardhana. 


HALEBID, now an unimportant town about twelve miles from Belur, 
was, as has already been said, the capital of the Hoysalas. This exten- 
sive, magnificient city, then called ‘Dvarasamudra’ or ‘Dwaravati’, met 
its destruction at the hands of the Mohammadans around 1326 A.D. 


The temple of Hoysalveshvara in Halebid, which has’ remained in- 
complete because of Muslim invasions, has yet been accorded a_ very 
high place in Indian temple architecture. It has been acclaimed as a 
‘perfect. gem of art, covered with sculptures of the best class of Indian 
art. Like other Hoysala temples, the outer walls of this temple are 
arresting. Each of the frieze of ‘the wall is a masterpiece in itself. The 
elephants with mahouts on the base frieze, the lions and mythological 
beasts on the above ones, the tiny creepers with birds and other images 
— all speak in themselves the love of art of the Hoysalas and the skill of 
the master sculptors they patronised. In the illustrations of the my- 
thological and Puranic scenes interspersed with numerous gods and ‘god- 
desses in different poses, one wonders if the Hindu Puranic world itself 
has come down to earth to dwell permanently here. The image of the 
warriors, the dancers, the singers and instrument players sing to us even 

today of their heroic deeds and the happy life they lived. 


The temple of Kedareshvara, another temple in Halebid, was accord- 
ing to an inscription, built by Ketaladevi, the queen of Ballala II. 


The temple of Keshava in SOMANATHAPUR, said to have been 
built by Somadandanayaka, minister of King Narasimha II, is another 
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fine example of Hoysala art. The richness and variety of pattern dis- 
played on the walls of the temple are astonishing and the images, which 
are about two hundred in all, are examples of art, at its perfection, sculp- 
tured with meticulous care and skill. Not an inch is left uncarved, yet 
there is ‘a soothing harmony in the bewildering array of sculptured master- 
pieces. The temple is said to have originally contained three images — 
of Keshava, Janardana and Venu-gopala. The image of Keshava is miss- 
ing, and only the other two remain. 


These Hoysala temples, built centuries ago, and having suffered 
at the hands of time and the foreign invaders, still retain their appeal, 
proclaiming the munificence of the Hoysala Kings and the genius of their 
gifted architects and sculptors. 


BIJAPUR, which has acquired an equally important place in the 
history of Karnatak, presents a different culture altogether. The famous 
capital of the Adil Shahi kings, it abounds in numerous structures with 
arches and tombs — a striking contrast to the huge temples with sculp- 
tured towers found in the above-mentioned capitals of the Hindu king- 
doms. 


Originally known as Vijayapura or the ‘City of Victory’, it seems to 
have been a place of considerable importance. It is mentioned under 
the name of Vijayapura in the inscriptions of the 12th, 13th and 14th 
centuries. In the remains of the Hindu temples in the citadel of Bijapur 
are found inscriptions of Western Chalukya Someshvara II and of the 
Yadava kings jaituga and Singhana II. Jaituga’s inscription seems to 
show that Bijapur or Vijayapur was his capital. 


But the latter port of the 13th and 14th centuries saw a _sweep- 
ing change in the History of Karnatak, when the Mohammadans of the 
north invaded Karnatak and finally established their kingdoms here. In 
1294, Alla-Ud-din, nephew of Jalal-Ud-din Khilji, Emperor of Delhi, 
sacked Devagiri and subdued the Yadava King Ramachandra. This 
was followed by another attack on the South by Malif Kafur in 1306. The 
frequent invasions later on resulted in the establishment of an indepen- 
dent kingdom in Kalaburgi (Gulbarga) by Hasan Gangu Bahamni. Bija- 
pur then was a province in this kingdom and was entrusted to one Kwaja 
Mohammad Gawan in 1457. After the death of this Mohammad Gawan, 
his favourite, Yusuf Adil Khan, succeeded him as governor. In 1489 he 
declared himself to be independent and thus became the founder of the 
Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. From then till 1686, Bijapur remained 
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the capital of the Adil Shahi kings who were ultimately overthrown by 
Aurangzeb in 1686. 


During these two hundred years (1489-1686) Bijapur enjoyed the 
‘dignity of a capital — the seat of Adil Shahi kings, whose glory, love of 
art and architecture can be estimated today by the splendid buildings, 
mosques and tombs that fill our eyes in this ancient city. 


The very first glimpse that one gets on entering the city is that of 
the huge dome of the Gol Gumbaz looming large against the southern 
horizon. _ Gol Gumbaz or the ‘round dome’ — one of the most remarkable 
‘buildings in the world — was built by the Sultan Mahmud (1626-1656) 
as a resting place for himself and his family. It is a huge square build- 
ing surmounted by an immense dome forming a wonderful whispering 
gallery and measuring 198 feet outside and 175 feet inside. Inside is 
a big stone platform on which are the tombstones of Sultan Mahmud and 
four others. To the north is an octagonal chamber which seems to have 
not been used at all. Some say that it was meant for the king’s favourite, 
Rhumsa, while some others say that it was for Jahan Begum, the queen. 
Anyway, had it been finished, it would have been a pleasing addition to 
the grandeur of the Gol Gumbaz. Opposite the tomb is a small mosque 
with beautiful arches and delicate and graceful columns. In between 
is a fountain now in ruinous state and disuse. 


If Gol Gumbaz is remarkable for its size and simplicity, Ibrahim 
Roza, at the other end of the city is so for its lightness and ornament. 
_A group of buildings amidst a garden, Ibrahim Roza presents a very 
‘picturesque scene. Built during the reign of Ibrahim II which was the 
‘longest and most peaceful in Bijapur’s history, it excels any other build- 
‘ing in grandeur of elaborate ornament. The walls of the square chamber 
forming the tomb contain a dazzling and bewildering mass of carving of 
Persian inscriptions, flowers and arabesque patterns exquisitely cut in 
stone. A great part of the Koran is said to have been carved on it and 
the letters to the present day are wonderfully clear. “Indeed, from the 
designs,” remarked Major Moor, “fancy seems here to have opened her 
richest, and from the variety, exhaustless stores..... every excellence of 
architecture seems here united and makes this tomb one of the noblest 

productions.” 


Two domed buildings, the tomb of Khawas Khan, minister of Ali 


Adil Shah II, and of Abdul Razath Khadir, his religious teacher, are 
’ situated quite near each other and are therefore called the “Iwo Sisters. 
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The most attractive of the smaller tombs is the Bara Kaman, ‘the tomb of 
twelve arches.’ This is the tomb of Shah Nawaz Khan Vizir. 


The picturesque Sat Mazli or the ‘seven-storeyed palace, stands 
above all other ruins. In design as well as details it is considered an 
extremely beautiful specimen of _Mohammadan architecture. It was 
built by Ibrahim II and was further lavishly decorated by Mahumud, 
his successor. At present, however, only five storeys remain, and some 
people doubt if the other two existed at all. . Though very much ruined 
now, the colouring and gilding of the walls and the minute details of 
‘ornamental design give us an idea of the magnificence of the lovely 
place. Anand Mahal is another palatial building built by Ibrahim II 
but now in ruins. ; 


Among other ‘mahals’ like Gagan Mahal, Chini Mahal and Sangit 
Mahal which are in ruinous state, the Asar Mahal or the ‘Place of Relics’ 
has, strangely enough, escaped destruction. © It is said that originally 
it was used as the Hall of Justice but later on it came to be used to 
deposit the relics of prophet Mohammad. It is a huge building with 
superbly executed artistic designs on doors, windows and verandah. A 
yearly festival is held here in honour of Prophet Mohammed. Mehtar 
Mahal, supposed to have been built by a sweeper in the reign of Ibrahim 
I, has many legends about it. Though considerably small in size, the 
building is rich in decoration. The designs are so curious and interesting 
_that one wonders at the skilful manner in which the extremely hard stone 
has been cut and polished. _ 


~ A truly Mohammadan city, Bijapur abounds in mosques, the chief 
among them being Jumma Masjid, built by Ali Adil Shah I. _ This huge 
building is used even today by the Musalmans of the city and prayers 
can be heard today from its minarets as in the time of the ancient mo- 
-narchs, The Taj Bawri, Chand Bawri and Upli Buruj (or lofty towers) 
- are a few more of the old structures in the city. The remains of the 
temples in the Ark Killa and many inscriptions of the Western Chalukyas 
and the Yadavas show that Bijapur was at one time a Hindu centre also. 
' The temple of Narasoba, whichis of a considerably later period, is connect- 
ed by a legend. with Ibrahim Adil ‘Shah. 


The year 1336 is a golden year in the history of Karnatak for it was 
in that year that,the great Empire of Vijayanagara was founded, under 
which Karnatak enjoyed glory for more than three centuries. Vijayanagara 
‘was not a mere political organization; but. the veritable saviour of Hindu 
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€ulture in South India, which otherwise would have been swept away by 
the Mohammadans. 


' The closing years of the 13th century brought some of the worst 
‘days for Karnatak, with the Mohammadan invaders from the north sub- 
duing the local chiefs, destroying their cities and looting their treasures. 
‘Chaos spread all over the South. Hindu religion, nay, the whole edifice 
‘of Hindu culture, tottered and was on the verge of collapse. It was 
at such a critical time that the great saint Vidyaranya arose and, with 
his spiritual power, enabled the two heroic brothers, Hakka and. Bukka, 
to found a great empire. Under renowned rulers like Harihara, Bukka, 
‘Devaraya, Narasimha, Krishnaraya and others Karnatak achieved splendour 
‘not only in the political field, but in art, architecture and literature as 
well. The reign of Krishnadevaraya was verily the zenith of this glory. 
A vivid picture of all this past magnificence can still be conjured up 
from the ruins of the celebrated capital of Vijayanagara — now known as 
Hampi — on. the bank of the Tungabhadra in Bellary district. 


ne HAMPI has. a legendary history. It is identified with Kishkindha, 
the famous. city of Vali, Sugriva and Hanuman, of the Ramayana. The 
places near about Hampi: like .Pampasarovara, Rishyamuka Parvata, 
Matanga Parvata, Malyavanta hill, and Vali Bhandara have all been met 
within Valmiki’s epic. 


©.“ Modern engineers and town-planners have expressed wonder and 
admiration at the various stone aqueducts and water channels which 
“forméd part of the intricate water supply and drainage systems of the 
city. The ‘turuttu’ or ‘surft’ channel, running for miles along the foot 
of the hills, is a most remarkable one which was probably built by Bukka 


~~ “Among the numerous temples, the temple of Pampapati or Virupaksha 
“is the oldest and most sacred temple. It is supposed to have been built 
“by -‘Harihara I, the first’ ruler of Vijayanagara, in honour of Shri Vidya- 
ranya, founder of the kingdom. The shrine of Bhuvaneshvari is very 

striking with beautifully executed doorways and _ richly carved pillars. 
-Pampapati or Virupaksha was the family deity of the Vijayanagara kings, 
“and Bhuvaneshvari, was their family goddess. The city was also called 
: ‘Pampanagara, ‘after Pampapati, and Hampi, the present name, is ‘only 
..a,corrupt form of Pampa. — 
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The Hazara Rama Temple built by Krishnadevaraya, the most 
famous of all the rulers of Vijayanagara, is acclaimed to be one of the 
best specimens of Hindu temple architecture. It is believed to have 
been the private place of worship of the kings, _ Its lavish ornament and 
proximity to the royal enclosures seem to favour this belief. The temple 
has a handsome porch in front, on the pillars of which are carved various 
scenes from the Ramayana and Mahabharata. The various Shaiva figures 
found sculptured in the Vaishnava temples here are a definite indication 
of the absence of rivalry between the two sects and the impartial atti- 
tude of the monarchs under whom all the religions enjoyed their full 
development. The different ‘Avataras’ of Vishnu can also be seen here, 
including Kalki, an Avatara yet to manifest itself. Another temple built 
by Krishnadevaraya is the splendid temple of Vijaya Vitthala, which is 
not complete and which has suffered much at the hands of depredators. 
It has been described as the ‘finest building of its kind in South India’ 
with its rich decorations and elaborate composite pillars. As Fergusson 
puts it “it shows the extreme limit of florid magnificence to which the 
style advanced.” In front of the temple is a very handsome stone ‘Vatha’ 
with two elephants which guard it. The temple of Krishna, another large 
temple built by Krishnadevaraya, has a particular historical importance 
because, as an inscription relates, the temple was built to enshrine the 
image of Krishna which Krishnadevaraya had captured during his ex- 
peditions against Orissa. 


Other interesting objects, perhaps, to a visitor are two images of 
Ganesha, enormous size, called the ‘Sasive Kalu Ganesha’ and ‘Kadale 
kalu Ganesa’ comparing their size, ironically to a mustard seed and a 
grain of gram. ‘The image of Narasimha, 22 feet in height, is though 
mutilated, one of the most striking objects among the ruins. 


Many other temples there are, scattered all over the city, like the 
temple of Achyutaraya (built by King Achyutaraya in 1589), Kodanda- 
rama temple, Varaha temple, Pattabhirama temple, and Chandra- 
shekhara temple, each adding to the awesomeness of the ruins. A group 
of Jaina temples, including the temple of Ganagitti or the oil-woman, is 
only another instance of the sympathy and encouragement that the Vija- 
yanagara monarchs bestowed on other religions. 


Apart from the temples, there are various other structures — now in 
ruins — which exhibit the pomp and resplendency the ancient city en- 
joyed. ‘Mahanavami dibba’ or the ‘throne platform’ is supposed to have 
been used for the celebrations of Navaratri, the national festival of the 
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Kannadigas. Paes, a foreign traveller who visited Vijayanagara dur- 
- ing the reign of Krishnadevaraya says that this was called the House 
of Victory, as it was built after the conquest of Orissa. He gives a vivid 
picture of the festivities of Dasara or Vijayadashami performed here. 


Structures like ‘zanana’ enclosure, the queens’ palaces, watch-towers, 
the beautiful Lotus Mahal and elephants’ stables are built in a different 
style of architecture, the Indo-Saracenic, bearing the stamp of Moha- 
mmadan influence. 


The foregoing are a few of the places abounding in ancient monu- 
ments erected by our master artists at the instance of the great lords of 
the celebrated land — Karnatak — to proclaim, as though, to posterity 
their valiant deeds, their love of art, their religious tolerance and the 
prosperous life they lived. 
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P. B. Desai 


HE women of India enjoyed a greater measure of freedom in the 

earlier period of history, unfettered by the regulations and rigid 
codes of the law-givers of later times. Despite these later handicaps, 
our womenfolk rose to eminence, exhibiting their innate abilities in many 
walks of life. The materials for delineating full portraits of Indian 
women at their best are admittedly scanty; still, the available instances 
of those who distinguished themselves as saints, warriors, administrators, 
artists and writers are in no way inadequate.1 


These observations regarding Indian womanhood in general are true 
of the women of Karnatak who never lagged behind their sisters of other 
provinces.2 It is proposed to offer here a short sketch of a few select 
women of Kamatak and to notice briefly a few others who have made 
their mark on the pages of history. 


There are indications for surmising that the women of Karnatak 
were famous from the third or fourth century; but no specific details can 
be furnished about them until we come to the seventh century. -This 
was an important epoch in the history of Karnatak, when her ambitious 
chiefs aspired to build an empire of their own. This ambition was achi- 
eved by Parameshvara Pulikeshin II whose fame spread even outside 
India. The Chalukya hegemony proved beneficial to the Kannada 
country in many respects. Art, architecture and literature, both Sans- 
krit and Kannada, found their definite expression for the first time. The 


1 A recent publication on the subject, Great Women of India (The Holy Mother 
Birth Centenary Memorial), deals conscisely with almost all aspects of Indian woman- 
hood. 2 An attempt to give a succinct account of the women of Karnatak who 
distinguished themselves in various capacities, was made by the present writer some 
sixteen years ago in his book Minchida Mahileyaru (Kannada). Others also have 
written on the subject subsequently. ha 
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Chalukyan contribution to the southern school of music is established by 
the fact that the famous hymn to the Vatapi Ganapati is recited to the 
present day at the commencement of every music concert. The Aihole 
prashasti of Ravikirti, who claims equality with Kalidasa and Bharavi, 
illustrates the high level attained by Sanskrit poetry under the Chalukyas. 


This illustrious age produced a distinguished woman whose name has 
survived the destruction and oblivion of centuries. She is Vijaya,8 
whose poetic powers were of a very high order. Rajashekhara, an emi- 
nent poet of the ninth century, pays glowing tribute to her literary 
talents by comparing her with Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learning, and 
ranking her next to Kalidasa.4 Viewed in this light, her own utterance 
implying a measure of disrespect towards mediocre poets need not be 
regarded as a vain boast.5 


Though an immortal figure in Sanskrit literature, it is unfortunate 
that very little information is at hand about this poetess and her com- 
positions. Later writers on poetics and anthologists have cited stray 
‘passages from her works which testify to her renown.  Rajashekhara 
explicitly states that she hailed from Karnata. This statement is con- 
firmed by her own assertion that she was the spouse of a Karnata prince.6 
Contemporary epigraphical evidence is further helpful in her identifica- 
tion. Chandraditya was an elder son of Pulikeshin IJ and the former's 
wife Vijaya-Bhattarika or Vijaya Mahadevi figures in two copper plate 
‘records as the donor.7 It is just likely that the poetess Vijaya was this 
-Chalukya princess. 


We now come to the 10th century. Jainism prospered for centuries 
on the soil of Karnatak and counted hundreds of men and women from 
all ranks of society among its zealous supporters. Topmost of them all 
is Danachintamani Attimabbe. She was born at Punganur in the Vengi 
-country and her father Mallappayya, a commander of forces, was a scholar 
and patron of learning. Attimabbe and her sister Gundamabbe were 


 Bijja. ~ Scholars generally agree in assuming that they refer to one and the same 
individual. Vidya suggests her scholarship and is Prakritised into Bijja. 4 The 


verse question reads thus: aitaqdlg amet fa aay saqmqay | ar 
azar ti ma: aifezrazarazz- || 5 In a verse attributed to her she says that 


‘the only poets worthy of -her respect are Vyasa, Valmiki.and a few later ones, Herein 
she calls herself Karnatarajapriya, i.e. ‘beloved of the Karnata king.’ 6 vide above 
two footnotes. 7 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, part ii. 365 ff. 


Vijaya Vijsya-Bhattarika ,Danachintamani 
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married to Nagadeva of the Vaji family, who was a general of the Chalu- 
kya king Taila II. Nagadeva lost his life in a campaign and Gundama- 
bbe followed her husband according to the rite of sahagamana. Attimabbe 
survived, as she had to discharge the responsibility of bringing up her 
young son who was later known as Padevala (general) Taila. 


This event changed the entire course of Attimabbe’s life. There- 
after she devoted all her powers and resources to the promotion of the 
Jaina faith which was nearest and dearest to her heart. She constructed 
one thousand and five hundred temples and installed therein shining 
images of the Jinas.8 She distributed a thousand manuscript copies of 
the Shantinatha Purana prepared at her behest. It was at her instance 
that another Jaina Purana dealing with the life of Ajitanatha Tirthankara, 
was written by the eminent poet Ranna. This is only a part of her pious 
and munificent activities. Her gifts covered the four categories of Jaina 
charity, food, security, medicine and scriptures. On account of her un- 
stinted generosity she was called Danachintamani. Through her piety 
she became the symbol of purity. Ranna compares her saintliness to the 
waters of the river Ganga. She was deified in her own life-time and 
miracles were attributed to her. | Danachintamani Attimabble_repre- 
sents the highest ideal of Indian womanhood — service and dedication. 


About a century later, we come across another great woman noted 
for her beauty, artistic attainments and administrative ability. Chandra- 
lekha or Chandaladevi was the daughter of a Shilahara chief of Karad 
and she became the chief queen of the famous Chalukya king Vikrama- 
ditya VI (A.D. 1076-1126). The story of her marriage by a svayamvara 
is romantically described by the king’s court poet Vidyapati Bilhana in 
his Vikramankadevacharitam. Epigraphical records show that Chanda- 
ladevi was connected with the administrative matters of the areas in the 
Gulbarga and Bijapur Districts. In these inscriptions, she is often 
characterised as Abbinava Sharada, Abhinava Sarasvati and Nritya-Vidya- 
dhari. It may be concluded from this that she was very learned and also 
proficient in dancing and other fine arts. | Chandaladevi’s fame spread 
far and wide and it seems King Harsha of Kashmir entertained a passion 
for her. This prince loved gay life and was fascinated by the elegant 
fashions of Karnatak.9 

The second quarter of the fourteenth century witnessed the founda- 
tion of Vijayanagar. This kingdom stood for all that was great and 


; 8 Bombay-Karnatak Inscriptions, Vol. I, part i, Ins. No. 52. 
9 Rajatarangini (R. S. Pandit’s translation), pp. 285 and 298-99. 
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noble in social and religious traditions of the people whose patriotic 
fervour found its characteristic expression in the works of the poetess: 
Gangadevi, daughter-in-law of Bukka, the master-architect of the new 
state. Within a short time after its establishment, most of the territory 
south of the Tungabhadra came under the sway of Vijayanagar, with the 
exception of the principality of Shambuvarayas and the Sultanate of 
Madura. Bukka entrusted the work of liquidating these hostile tracts 
to his son Kumara Kampanna who accomplished his task by well-plann- 
ed military operations. These episodes comprise the subject matter of 
the Madhuravijayan or Vira-Kamparayacharitan by Gangadevi. This 
is a Sanskrit poem on the classical model. Paucity of historical works 
in our literature has enhanced the value of this narrative. The poetess 
appears to have accompanied her husband Kumara Kampanna_in_ his 
southern expedition and so her descriptions can be treated mostly as eye- 
witness accounts. Apart from its historical merit, the Madhuravijayam 
impresses its readers as an excellent epic and its authoress rises in their 
estimation as a talented lady endowed with rare poetic gifts. Some 
critics are inclined actually to rank her as the greatest woman writer of 
South India in Sanskrit. 


Karnatak had ceased to be a strong and united political power by the 
middle of the 16th century, yielding place to many small chiefdoms of 
semi-independent status. The major part of the province was overrun 
by Muslim conquerors. Among the principalities that withstood the 
encroachments of the invader was Keladi in the Shimoga district and the 
credit for this resistance mainly goes to Chennammaji who guided its 
destiny during the most perilous times. 


Chennammaji was a woman of _ remarkable ability. Bom in a 
- middle-class family, she became the queen of Keladi by her marriage 
with its chief Somashekhara Nayaka. This chief's incompetence as a 
ruler made Chennammaji take interest in the administrative matters 
which had been far from satisfactory. Ultimately, Somashekhara Nayaka 
succumbed to the intrigues of his enemies. This was the most critical 
movement in Chennammaji’s life. Her kingdom was being reduced to 
pieces by internal feuds on one side and external enemies on the other. 
But though young, she rose to her full height. With dauntless courage, 
rare presence of mind and administrative capacity she chastised the re- 
calcitrant elements, held the aggressive foe at bay and saved the state 
from imminent ruin. She was so valorous that she challenged even the 
- mighty Mughul emperor Aurangazeb and incurred his wrath by giving 
asylum to the fugitive Maratha prince Rajaram, son of Shivaji. Im- 
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pressed by her heroic conduct, Aurangazeb honoured her with presents. 
Chennammaji was as successful a ruler as she was a warrior and diplomat. 
Her benevolent regime (A.D. 1671-97) was looked upon as a veritable 
boon by her subjects. 


It would be unfair to close this brief account without making a pass- 
ing reference to a few more women of outstanding achievements. In 
Kunkumamahadevi, Lokamahadevi and Trailokyamahadevi (circa 8th 
century) we have instances of royal ladies contributing to the growth of 
architecture. Seelamahadevi (8th century) figures in an inscription as 
a sovereign ruler of the Rashtrakuta kingdom, making a grant in her own 
right and styling herself Parameshvari and Paramabhattarika.10 


Proceeding to the times of the Chalukyas of Kalyana (11-12th cen- 
tury), we are confronted with a large number of ladies of the imperial 
and feudatory families, taking active part in religious, social and adminis- 
trative transactions. One such was Akkadevi, sister of Jayasimha, who 
governed many parts of the Chalukya empire and distinguished herself 
on the fields of battle. The queen of Vikramaditya VI, Jakaladevi, earn- 
ed encomium from her redoubtable Hindu husband by her unswerving 
devotion to the Jaina faith. An analogous instance is of Shantaladevi, 
wife of Hoysala Vishnuvardhana, who was renowned for her beauty and 
great virtues. Closely associated with her husband in affairs of the state, 
she stuck to her Jaina creed even after the former changed over to the 
Ramanuja faith. Peeping into the later period, one gets to know the 
memorable adventures of Mallavva who defended the fort of Belavadi 
against the forces of Shivaji for twenty-seven days, the low-born Obi 
who, by a unique display of bravery, thwarted the designs of Hyder Ali 
onthe fort of Chitradurg, and Chennamma Rani of Kittur who defied 
the British authorities in the first quarter of the last century. 


_ Karnatak is rich in the memorials of satis. The psychology behind 
such sacrifices is best illustrated by the noble example of Dekabbe of 
Navile Nadu (11th century) whose fatal choice was as voluntary as it 
was irresistible.11 The steadfastness and devotional fervour exhibited in 
the preservation and propagation of their faiths by the women of Karna- 
tak are highly admirable. These real defenders of the faith are to be 
found in all the religious sects. Foremost in the galaxy of Virashaiva 
devotees stands Mahadeviyakka who has also composed religious works. 


10 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXII, pp: 99 ff, 11 Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. IV Hegga- 
dadevankote. No. 18 
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The women of Karnatak inherited healthy traditions in art and lite- 
rature from ancient times. Music and dancing was assiduously cultivated 
not only by the professionals but also in many households. The level of 
perfection attained by respectable ladies in music and allied arts is illus- 
trated by the achievements of Savaladevi, wife of the Kalachuri king 
Raya-Murari Sovideva, who demonstrated her prowess in an extempore 
performance at the court of her own husband.12 The eye-witness ac- 
counts of foreign travellers like Paes show that these pursuits were en- 
couraged on a wider scale in Vijayanagar and that the women of Kar- 
natak followed a variety of avocations with distinction. 


The following description by the poetess Ramabhadrambal3 may be 
taken to present a fairly true picture of the attainments of the more cul- 
tured women of Karnataka in literature and music : 


bial vee ‘were “proficient | ‘in composing the four kinds of petty: Chitra, ‘Bandha: 
**Garbha “and” Ashu, and in explaining the works written in various languages. 
“They knew: how to interpret and explain the poems and dramas composed by 
~the famous poets: and to explain the secrets of the music of the two sorts,... 
_-Karnata and Desha. . They were able to sing very sweetly and to play on.the. 
Vina, and other musical instruments.” 


poner 


12 Collected works of ‘Bhandarkar, Vol. III, pp. 343 ff. 18 Sources of Vijayanagar 
History, Dp. (291. 
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ART OF KARNATAK 


K. K. Hebbar 


ARNATAK has left a wonderful heritage of treasures in stone and 

paint of which anyone would be proud. It is believed that 
Kannada as a language and the Kannadigas as a people flourished in the 
territory south of the river Narmada from the 3rd century B. C. onwards. 
But very little has survived the ravages of time to enable one to appraise 
their greatness until one comes to the 6th century A.D. To find the 
greatness of ancient Karnatak art, one should visit places, among others, 
like the Badami cave temple in Bijapur district. Here we have long rows 
of sculptures and frescoes which tell the story of our gods and goddesses 
revealing the creative talent and religious favour of the artists of that 
age. 


The earliest plastic representation of Siva as Nataraja found in this 
cave temple was executed during the reign of Kirtivarma, the predecessor 
of Pulikesin IJ. Here the sculptor has crystallised into immortal form 
the rhythm of dance and dynamic movements. The 7th century fresco 
in cave No. 3, depicting a pleasure party, in which Siva and Parvati 
figure largely, shows Siva enthroned and surrounded by worshippers, 
attendants and apsaras. The workmanship closely resembles that of the 
Ajanta frescoes and shows how much these Dravidian artists were influ- 
enced by each other and how deeply they understood human emotions. 


It is in the early 7th century that the Chalukyas produced one of the 
great rulers of India in Pulikesin II (609-642 A.D.) During his reign, 
Karnatak enjoyed great prosperity, and art and architecture flourished. 
The 7th century fresco in a water pavilion of Kumatgi in Bijapur, show- 
ing a game of polo, reveals the artist’s mastery over line and form, as. also 
his power of observation. The sculptor’s art at Aihole and Pattadakal of 
that period (7th and 8th century A.D.) is equally remarkable. 
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_ With the decline of ‘the Chalukyas, art began to lose its patrons. 
During the time of the Chalukyas artists had come together like one family 
and worked with a religious zeal reflecting the people’s aspirations. These 
artists had to wait until they won royal patronage once again under the 
great Hoysalas of Mysore. 


The Hoysala Ballala dynasty rose to power during 1048-1310 A.D. 
They were great rulers and magnificent builders. Their capital Dwara- 
samudra, now represented by the ruins of Halebid, revives memories of 
the glory of ancient Karnatak. The great Hoysaleshwara temple at 
Halebid, built by Virasomeshwara Hoysala (1235-1254 A.D.), gives ample 
proof of the creative genius of Karnatak Shilpis. The whole of Ramayana 
series, carved in bas-relief all round the temple walls, the dancing figures 
loaded with ornaments, broad-hipped and narrow-waisted, and the impo- 
sing figure of Nandi are proofs of the creative skill of the master sculptors 
of that period.1 But here one will not fail to see signs of Karnatak art 
verging on decadence. The figures tend to lose their grandeur, becom- 
ing over-ornate, and look more pretty than forceful. Here, the  sculp- 
tor tends to exhibit his skill as a craftsman rather than the genius of the 
artist. This is more true of the Chennakeshava temple built a little later 
at Belur about ten miles from Halebid. Here the artists repeat the same 
figures, applying the same formula without new vision. Thus the art 
of Karmatak, which reached its maturity during the seventh and eighth 
centuries, had begun to decay by the fifteenth century of our era. Frequent 
wars left the powerful kings who built the Vijayanagar Empire (1336-1563 ) 
without the respite necessary for undertaking monumental works. After 
the fall of the Vijayanagar Empire, Karnatak has not regained her pristine 
glory. 


The traditional artists and artisans of Karnatak, having lost princely 
patronage for imperishable works, began producing articles of daily use, 
applying their skill to more practical purposes. They carved on ivory 
and sandalwood, worked on metal and produced some of our country’s 
most skilful objects. These objects of art, produced chiefly in Mysore 
State and in North Kanara, have attracted people of taste all over the 
world. But with due respect to their skill in craftsmanship, one must 
say that they lack in fresh ideas and new motives. 


Young people who fall back upon the accumulated wealth of their 
parents tend to lose the spirit of adventure. So with a nation. any nation, 


1 The two sketches, of the ‘Dancing girl’ and ‘Nandi’, by the author are produced 
on the art-plates. —Ed. 
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depending too much on its traditional glory and having no courage and 
impetus to carry out fresh experiments, will fail to show signs of progress. 
The achievements of our forefathers should serve as a source of inspiration 
to us to produce greater works rather than providing ready material for 
imitation. 


History tells us that it is only when peace and prosperity prevail in 
a country that the arts flourish and literature blossoms. The centuries 
that followed the fall of the Vijayanagar Empire were a period of unrest 
for Karnatak until the British established their rule. 


Under alien rule, European art invaded the country and _tradi- 
tional artists and artisans were left with meagre support. Those who 
studied the Western style of academic art blindly started following the 
alien tradition. This sorry state of affairs has fortunately changed with 
the growth of national consciousness among the people. New art tenden- 
cies have cropped up showing signs of progress. In our time we have 
seen free India emerging as an important country among the nations of the 
world. Attempts are being made to encourage these forgotten artists 
and artisans. The young artists of Karnatak, along with other artists of 
India, are travelling far and wide to understand and assimilate modern 
developments in the field of art. They are aware of their traditional 
past but are no longer content with the past glory. These discontented 
artists, however few they may be, have a deep desire to produce an art 
worthy of their country in general and that of Karnatak in particular. 
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HISTORY OF KANNADA JOURNALISM 


Nadiga Krishnamurthy 


O other linguistic region in India is so heterogeneous as the province 

of Karnatak which is surrounded by Maharashtra in the _ north 
Andhra in the east, Tamilnad and Kerala in the south and the Arabian Sea 
in the west. Kannada has been the spoken as well as the written language 
of the people of this region for nearly eighteen centuries. 


The Pallava, Kadamba, Chalukya, Rashtrakuta and Vijayanagara 
crystallised the culture, literature and history of the Kannada people of 
pre-British days. To the struggle for Indian freedom in the British days, 
Karnatak’s contribution has not been small. 


How splintered a province once homogeneous has ,become can be 
seen from the fact that even today after the disappearance of all Princely 
States, the Kannada-speaking area is still distributed among five separate 
administrative units — Bombay, Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Coorg. 
The Kannada-speaking population of about twenty million people has no 
opportunity of evolving a common public opinion. The Kannada Press, 
scattered in these various administrative units, has striven hard to unite the 
region, but is still lagging behind in the technical aspects. 


Mysore saw the first printing press in 1850." The Rev. J. Garret, 
of the Wesleyan Mission, founded the press to print literature to propa- 
gate his missionary work. The first newspaper in the Kannada country 
was neither in Kannada nor in English. Jt was a Hindustani newspaper, 
Kasim-ul-Akbar started in 1863. The first Kannada weekly newspaper 
Kamataka Prakashika, was published in 1865. It had only a short life. 


* D. V. Gundappa, The Press in Mysore (Bangalore City: Karnataka Publishing 
House, 1940) P. 12. 
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After that the Government of Mysore published an Anglo-Kannada 
weekly, the Mysore Gazette, in 1866. It was for Government news. L. 
Rickett was its first editor. 


In 1874, the Karnataka Prakashika was revived as a Kannada-English 
weekly by T. C. Shrinivasachar. A great Sanskrit scholar, Bhasyam Tiru- 
malachar, edited the paper. It had a literary style which was vigorous 
and spirited. The paper's policy was one of support for the pro-Mysorian 
political party which championed the Mysore people, and disagreed with 
the non-Mysoreans. It stopped publication again in 1898. 


The first Kannada monthly journal, Hitabodhini was started in Mysore 
in 1881.* _It contained articles on scientific matters and subjects of gene- 
ral interest. | Other monthly journals of high literary quality were Kavya 
Manjari, and Grantha’ Mala. 


The first Kannada daily, Suryodaya, Prakashika, was founded by B. 
Narasinga Rao in 1888. After six months it became a weekly. In 1894 
a Kannada weekly, Deshabhimani, was started, only to be suppressed. 
Its printing press was seized by the Government. 


Vrittanta Patrike of Mysore, which was started in 1887, was a weekly 
paper directed by the Wesleyan Mission. It had a long career. It had 
a clean and sober news-service and furnished constructive suggestions. 


Yajaman Veerabasappa in 1900 founded a Kannada weekly, Mysore 
Star, to which learned people contributed. This paper backed the policy 
of the non-Brahmin party, which advocated the development of the cultu- 
rally and educationally backward communities. However, the paper had 
no national appeal and had to cease publication. 


An impetus to the Kannada Press came when administration of Mysore 
was transferred by the British back to the hereditary ruler in 1881. For 
fifty years, from 1831 to 1881, the State had been under the governance of 
the British who managed affairs through commissioners. With the 
reversion to princely rule, pubile opinion had a freer play. It must be 
remembered that it was in the same period that the Indian National Con- 
gress took birth. 


oR. Narasimhacharya, History of Kannada Language ( Mysore : ‘Government Branch 
Press, 1934) P. 155. 
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Public-spirited men took journalism as a regular profession. One such 
was the famed ‘Vriddhapitmaha’ M. Venkatakrishnaiah, father of the 
Kannada Press. He started his Kannada weekly, Vrittanta Chintamani 
in 1885, to work for the national and democratic ideals set by the then 
Dewan of Mysore, Rangacharlu. He made journalism his mission in life 
and trained two brothers, M. Gopal Iyengar and M. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
who later founded Kannada Nadegannadi in 1895. These were the first 
full-fledged journalists in Mysore Kamatak. This paper exercised great 
moral and intellectual influence on the people. The Government of 
Mysore, which had no option but to follow the policies of the Govern- 
ment of India, could not be expected to tolerate the freedom of the Press. 
The Press Act of 1908 killed the Nedegannadi, and the editor was deported 
from the State. Later, in 1910, Venkatakrishnaiah started a weekly called, 
‘Sadhwi. it is being continued as a small daily newspaper in Mysore city, 
under the direction of Shri Agarm Rangaiah. 


The history of Kannada journalism would be incomplete without the 
mention of another great journalist, D. V. Gundappa. He is a scholar in 
Sanskrit, Kannada, Telugu, Tamil and English and has come to be an 
authority on politics, literature and art. He stated an English weekly, 
Karnataka.* This paper became the sentinel of public opinion, though only 
a few could read it. Sir M. Visvesvaraya, the engineer-statesman, was then 
Dewan and took energetic steps for the democratisation of | Government. 
Gundappa did not flinch to attack even Sir M. Visvesvaraya’s policies 
where necessary, and to offer constructive suggestions. But even Karna- 
taka went the way of all ventures ahead of their time. Gundappa became 
a free-lance journalist, and to this day he is a contributor of learned arti- 
cles on political and cultural affairs. He took to public life and became 
a member of the Mysore Legislative Council and later the Mysore Consti- 
tuent Assembly. The ‘Gokhale Institute of Public Affairs’ he has started 
has been doing great service in educating the people in civic, political 
and economic matters. In order to propagate the ideals of the Institute, 
Gundappa has started a monthly bi-lingual journal, Public Affairs. Highly 
specialised articles on national and international affairs are discussed in 


it in both English and Kannada. 


Another Kannada daily, Bharathi, started by Navaratna Krishnaswami 
in 1907 was closed under the 1908 Press Act. The object of the paper was 
to expound the ideas of nationalism. 


* T. T, Sharma and others, Editors, Patrikodyama (Journalism ) Tumkur, Mysore 
1945. P. 64. 
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In 1910 the Kannada Press had entered a new era. A number of 
dailies, weeklies and monthlies were started. In the post-First War era, 
Kannada saw a marked advance in journalism. 


A virile newspaper, Vishwakarnataka, was established by Tirumale 
Tatacharya Sharma, both as a daily and as a weekly. Of the Kannada 
newspapers, Viswakamataka then best upheld the great traditions of 
nationalist journalism, and paid the price in the form of economic insta- 
bility. Till 1941, it was run under the management and editorship of 
T. T. Sharma. It then became a joint stock concern in 1942 and was 
managed by a board of directors. Siddavvanahalli Krishna Sarma, an 
astute journalist and prose master, became its editor. Under his direction, 
in the fiery days of the ‘Quit India’ Movement the paper became a true 
front against an autocratic Government. The paper also righted the 
balance between local and national news and international news. In 1944, 
it had a collapse when the Government banned its publication for an alle- 
gedly seditious editorial and an open letter to the viceroy. Since 1947 
it has followed a moderate policy. 


‘Tainadu’ started by P. R. Ramaiya in the late twenties, is being 
conducted in a steady manner. Its tone is sedate. 


The rise of what might be called one-man papers is a feature of the 
Kannada Press. Quarto-size dailies with one editor, one compositor and 
one manager have been started in Mysore, Bangalore and other places. 
Mysore Patrike of T. Narayana Rao was the first of its type. Others are 
Satyawadi, Sadhwi, Aruna, Vijaya, Vashwavani and Vartaman. They re- 
semble each other : their appeal is mainly local and they espouse partisan 
causes with zest. They can be described as being within everybody's 
means, as they are sold at a quarter anna. 


Bangalore saw its first ‘pice paper in ‘Pourwani.’ The daily, as 
well as its weekly edition, had for its aim the building up of an enlightened 
political force. It discontinued publication owing to financial difficul- 
ties. 


Other Kannada dailies worth mention are Janavani and Prajavani 
and among the weeklies Prajamata, Janapragati and Chitragupta have to 
be listed. . | 


Hitechhu was the first newspaper to be started in Bombay Karnatak, 
making its appearence in 1870 at Kaladgi, near Hubli. There were three 
newspapers in Dharwar, Vijaya, Rajahamsa and Karnatak, and three in 
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Belgaum by 1880, Fearing that the influence of the neighbouring Marathi 
language would endanger interest of the Kannada Press, Manadakatti 
Kalyanappa and Vibhuti Huchaiah started two monthlies, Chandrodaya 
and Puspamalike, in Dharwar. Desai Seenappa started a weekly news- 
paper, Karnataka Patra, in 1884, motivated by the same reason. 


From 1885 onwards, a number of weeklies were started of which 
Lokashikshaka, Karnataka Vrittha, Lokabandhu, Rajahamsa, and Dhanan- 
jaya deserve mention. These weeklies had two aims. The first was to 
check the influence of Marathi in the Kamatak area, and the next was to 
ventilate public grievances against the Government. The strong man 
behind the upsurge of national as well as Kannada patriotism was Muda- 
veedu Krishna Rao. 


The city of Hubli, in the centre of Karnataka province, gave birth to 
two weeklies, Kannada Kesari and Sachitra Bharata, edited by Kerur 
Vasudevacharya of Bagalkot. He was a versatile master of the art of 
writing. . From his pen flowed many novels and plays which won him 
fame. Owing to his influence another weekly, Shubodhaya, was started 
in Dharwar.* 


The history of Karmaveera, another weekly newspaper of Bombay 
Karnatak, is an interesting one. Three youths of Dharwar, Kabbur 
Madhava Rao, Ramarao Hukkerikar and Ranganatha Ramachandra 
Diwakar, inspired by the writings and the message of Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
and. Mahatma Gandhi, decided to enter public life. All three were poor. 
They had no means even to buy a small press which then cost about Rs. 
5,000. Their purses were lean, but their zeal, ambition and spirit of 
service were great. People who had faith in them helped them finally 
in their desire and Karmaveera was born on February 5, 1922, at Dharwar. 


Diwakar became the editor. Kabbur was the publisher, and the 
management was under Hukkerikar. But the actual composing, printing 
and writing was done by all the three. 


Their dream was realised. In the short space of four months the 
paper came to be the most popular weekly of Karnatak. The District 
Magistrate of Dharwar sternly warned the publishers against its language 
and anti-government attitude. The next day the editor was arrested 
following a mass meeting of citizens of Dharwar. Twenty-eight persons 


* T. N Srikantaiya, ‘Sambhavane (Bangalore; Kannadanudi Press, 1941) P. 108. 
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were killed at the meeting by Government agents, who began to shoot 
on the unarmed crowd. 


After Diwakar’s arrest, Hukkerikar became both manager and editor. 
With the help of Alur Venkata Rao Vamana Rao Desai, the paper 
continued with redoubled vigour until the release of Diwakar. Since then 
the weekly has grown from strength to strength. It was transferred to Hubli 
after a short sojourn in Belgaum and at Hubli the three men decided to 
start a daily newspaper, Samyuka Karnataka. 


Among the Kannada papers, Samyukta-Karnataka is one of the best 
equipped and organised.. The history of this paper is linked with that 
of the weekly Karmaveera. The People’s Education Trust owns both of 
them. Diwakar is the sole trustee, and Hanumantharao Moharay con- 
trols the managerial and editorial side. 


After the birth of independent India, two more Kannada dailies have 
been started in Hubli. They are Navayug, edited by T. R. Nesvi, and 
Vishalkarnataka, edited by H. R. Itagi. 


Jai-Hind, founded by Dr. N. S. Hardikar of the Seva Dal fame, and 
Prapancha edited by Patil Puttappa, who had his journalistic training in 
America, are two other weeklies. published from Hubli, and they have won 
public esteem. | 


There are many vigorous newspapers in other regions of Karnatak 
also. Hyderabad Samachar and Sadhana are the mouthpiece of the 
Kannada people in Hyderabad State. Mangalore in Madras Karnatak 
has Navabharata, Rashtra Bandhu and Swarajya. Coorg has Kodagu 
Vrittanta. SW 3 eat 


The unification of all the Kannada areas promises to be the signal 
of a new era in the field of Kannada jouralism, leading to newspapers 
with greater circulation, resources and following. 
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DANCING FIGURE, BELUR 


CONTRIBUTION OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF KARNATAK 


C. D. Uttangi 


N O history of Karnatak can be complete without taking note of the 
work done by the Christian missionaries and influence they brought 
to bear upon the minds of the people through the churches they built, 
the organisations they established and the institutions they started. A study 
of their endeavours in the educational, medical, social, moral and religious 
spheres will reveal that, on the whole the missionaries have rendered 
memorable service to the advancement of the public in general and to 
the Christian community in particular. Due credit must be given to them 
for their pioneering work in various fields, in the course of which they 
helped to raise the community standard of life, to build character and to 
broaden the outlook on life, because of their ideals of love, service and 
sacrifice. \ 


The connection between India and Palestine where Christ was born 
is ancient. Regarding this long-standing connection two references are 
made in the Bible. The first one dates as far back as 2,000 B. C., when 
Solomon, who reigned in Palestine for forty years, had trade relations with 
Western India from where he obtained sandalwood for constructing the 
magnificent temple in Jerusalem (If Chronicles, 9th chapter, verses 10 
and 11). Another reference is in the first verse of the first chapter of 
the Book of Esther (500 B. C.) where the name of India occurs in connec- 
tion with the description of the territorial boundaries of the Persian Empe- 
ror Ahasuerus. 


_ The history of Christianity in India begins with the commencement 
of the Christian Era. Saint Thomas, one of the twelve disciples of Jesus 
Christ, came to India (circa 50 A.D.) and established in Travancore a 
church now known as “Saint Mar Thoma Church.” While writing the 
early history of Christianity, Esabius, the Roman historian records that 
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Bishop Dimetrius of Alexandria sent a missionary named Pantaenus to 
India and that this missionary after six months’ journey arrived in Malabar 
in 180 A.D. and found to his great surprise that the Gospel according to 
St. Matthew had already been translated into many Indian languages. 
This historical evidence makes it clear that the Christian Church was in 
existence in India in the second century. This earliest Mar Thoma 
Church in India is still carrying on its Christian activities by establishing 
educational, medical and religious institutions, run by Indian men and 
money, in Honavar, Kumta, Ankola and Karwar, under the management of 
the National Missionary Society. 


To trace the beginnings of the missionaries’ work in Karnatak, we 
have to look beyond the present boundaries of Bombay Karnatak, because 
the missionaries carried out their work in “Vishala-Karnatak” comprising 
not only the districts of Belgaum, Dharwar, Bijapur and North Kanara, 
but also the whole of Mysore State and the districts of South Kanara, 
Coorg, Bellary, Anantapur, Gulbarga, Raichur and Bidar. It is notewor- 
thy that even during the British rule the Christian work done in all these 
areas was brought under the direction of a central body known as the 
“Kamatak Representative Christian Council” (K.R.C.C.) and thus paved 
the way for the unification of Karnatak on a linguistic basis. 


Long before the advent of the foreign Protestant missionaries, the 
Roman Catholics had begun their missionary work in India, from the 
16th century onwards. Amongst these catholic missionaries, St. Francis 
Xavier (1542), Robert DeNobile (1605) and Abbe Dubois (1791) are 
the most prominent figures. A large number of Catholic priests who were 
great educationists, scholars and scientists have rendered and are still 
rendering yeoman’s service in various fields for the advancement of our 
country. 


To the King of Denmark goes the honour of starting the organisation 
for carrying on evangelical work in India. Frederic Schwartz, trained in 
the University of Halle, arrived in India in 1750 and started his evange- 
lical work in Mysore. He took care of the orphans and looked after the 
education of poor children. Hyder Ali had such a great regard. for 
Schwartz that he issued orders through his officers saying “Let the Vener- 
able Padree go everywhere without hindrance since he is a holy man.” 
He was popularly known as the “Royal Raja of Tanjore.” The inscription 
on his grave is a worthy testimony of the esteem, love and affection which 
the people cherished towards him. A few lines of the long epitaph are 
quoted here: “The simple sanctity of the Apostolic character and his 
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natural vivacity won the affection, as his unspotted probity and purity 
of life alike commanded the reverence of the Christian, Mohamedan and 
Hindu.” | 


Captain Cooke’s discoveries aroused the interest of Europe in the 
lands and peoples. of the Eastern hemisphere. William Carey, the son of 
a cobbler in England, Baptist by faith, came to India on 11th November, 
1793, and settled in North Bengal. Here he studied such languages as 
Bengali and Sanskrit; his high attainments in Sanskrit and the vernaculars 
secured for him a professorship of Sanskrit, Bengali and Marathi in the 
Government College of Saint Fort William in Calcutta for the training of 
English civilians, a post which he held for nearly 30 years. He publish- 
ed many grammatical and lexicographical works in Sanskrit and other 
languages. 


His Bengali dictionary still remains a standard work. He _ also 
became a distinguished botanist and kept up a splendid botanical garden 
at Serampore. He founded the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of Bengal and was a member of many learned societies, both European 
and Indian. But the project nearest to his heart was to give the Holy 
Scriptures to the people of Asia in their own tongues. So he and his 
colleagues worked on and brought out about 40 translations of the Bible 
or parts of it in Bengali, Hindi, Marathi and Sanskrit and portions of the 
Bible in other Indian languages and dialects (“Soul of India” by George 
Howells, 1913). 


What is more interesting to the Kannada-speaking people is that the 
New Testament of the Bible was first translated into Kannada in 1809 by 
William Carey and his colleagues (Marshman and Ward), but his manus- 
cript was unfortunately destroyed by a fire in the press in 1812 and their 
version in Kannada was published in 1823. 


Karnatak too had its share of good fortune in that she had many 
scholarly missionaries who devoted much of their valuable time to the 
development of the Kannada literature. The Reverend John Hands of 
the London Missionary Society arrived in Bellary in 1809 and within a 
year he complied a Kannada grammar and began to translate the Gospel 
of Saint Luke in Kannada. In 1828 Hands returned to England to recoupe 
his health and during his three years’ stay there, he got a new fount of 
Kannada type cast under his personal direction and brought it to Bellary 
and improved the Mission Press there (Vide “The Bible in India” by J. 
S. M. Hooper, 1938). . The earliest Kannada-English Dictionary was 
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complied by the Rev. Mr. Reeves and then by Kittle (1893) who has 
given us a voluminous and monumental work which still remains a standard 
lexicon. Zieglier compiled the English-Kannada Dictionary and various 
books on botanical subjects. Wurth’s “Poetical Anthology” is often pres- 
cribed as a text-book for higher examinations in Kannada. Kittel’s editions 
of Kannada poetry and grammar (Chandasara and Shabdamanidarpana) 
are still standard reference books for students of Kannada literature. The 
Rev. E. P. Rice’s “Kanarese Literature,” another valuable contribution, is 
also a standard reference work. Several volumes of archaeological survey 
of Mysore and Coorg by Edward Rice are useful to those who wish to 
study the inscriptions in Kannada. 


Thanks to the tremendous toil of Carey and his colleagues, the people 
of Europe and America were aroused to a sense of their duty to the non- 
Christian people of the world. Thus a number of missionary societies 
were formed. The following are the names of some of the important 
societies : Presbyterian, Congregational, Episcopalian, Wesleyan, Methodist, 
Baptist, Lutheran, Basel, Pentecostal, Oriental and the National Missionary. 
These missionary societies derived their names either from the places of 
their origin or from the denominations of their mother churches, It may be 
noted here that the denominational differences in the Western churches 
sprang from sharp differences in the interpretation and application of 
certain creeds and scriptual passages and in the modes of worship. But 
in India these denominational differences were entirely a matter of acci- 
dent — that is, the accident of the arrival of a particular missionary body 
for working in a particular area rather than a result of any choice or convic- 
tion on the part of the Indians. The Indian churches, therefore, felt that 
these differences should be kept in the background since they had no 
special meaning or value for them. Consequently, the Indian church 
has given the ecumenical lead to the whole of the Christian world by 
formulating a scheme of Church Union and translating it into action by 
the formation of the Church of South India (C.S.I.) and the United Church 
of Northern India (U.C.N.I.) in which the various denominations in 
South and North India have been united. It may be said that this union 
of different churches in the religious sphere has its parallel in India more 
or less in the form of Union Government. 


The ministry of Jesus Christ consisted of (a) teaching, (b) preaching, 
and (c) healing (Matthew IX, 35). The missionary societies carried 
on their ministry in Karnatak, as elsewhere, actuated by the same ideals 
set by their Master. They established orphanages, welfare centres, dis- 
pensaries and hospitals and educational institutions, not only because they 
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provided a natural contact with the people but chiefly because of the 
human need which moved their compassion and which could, in their opi- 
nion, be met by Christian love and sacrifice. 


The missionaries, gifted with rare foresight, made primary education 
compulsory for all Christian boys and girls with the result that today from 
the point of view of literacy, the Indian Christian community in Karnatak 
tops the list, with 90 per cent. of literate members. This noble example 
is now being followed by our Government which has launched the adult 
literacy campaign and also compulsory primary education for children of 
school-going age. Thanks to the missionaries, the Government is relieved 
of a part of its burden to the extent to which the Indian Christians have 
become literate. Finding that the Christian children had benefited a good 
deal by the education they received in the primary schools, the Christian 
ideals of love and sacrifice led the missionaries to extend these benefits 
to the children of other communities also, by opening hundreds of primary 
schools. 


In course of time, the missionaries felt the need for higher education 
and opened English schools in various places in Karnatak. The Beynon- 
Smith High School in Belgaum was the first English school in Karnatak. 
It was started in the year 1832. A girls’ high school known as “Vanitavi- 
dyalaya” was also started in the same town. The Basel Mission was the 
next to enter the field of secondary education and opened a high school 
in Dharwar in the year 1863. It is now running two high schools — one 
for boys and the other for girls — in the same town. . It is a matter of 
great pride that so illustrious a person as the late Diwan Bahadur Rodda, 
the first Indian Educational Inspector in Karnatak and one of the chief 
promoters of Karnatak College, was educated in the Basel Mission High 
School. Another notable product of this school was the late Diwan 
Bahadur Mensinkai who, on retirement from the Provincial Revenue Service 
founded the Central Co-operative Bank at Dharwar. Dr. Samuel 
Arawatagi, the well-known surgeon, who is now running an independent 
and well-equipped hospital known as Vail Memorial Hospital at Miraj, 
had his education in this high school. The Syrian Christians of the pre- 
viously mentioned Mar Thoma Church are conducting a high school at 
Honavar. Outside Bombay Karnatak, several high schools have been 
opened for Christian and non-Christian Kannadigas in places like Mysore, 
Bangalore, Bellary, Anantapur, Kolar, Udipi and Gulbarga. As many 
as nine high schools are conducted in Bangalore City alone. It is inter- 
esting to note that second-grade colleges, affiliated to Madras University, 
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were conducted at Bellary by the London Mission and at Calicut by the 
Basel Mission during the last quarter of the 19th century. 


It was the missionaries who first gave female education equal impor- 
tance. Boys and girls were treated alike in their institutions pointing the way 
towards the equality of sexes. The girls got as much attention as, if 
not more than, the boys in the full development of personality. Dr. 
(Mrs.) S. Muthulaxmi Reddi in her presidential address at the All-India 
Women’s Conference at Lahore in 1931, said : “The women of Asia have 
been placed under a deep debt of gratitude to the missionary agencies 
for their valuable contribution to the educational uplift of Indian women.” 
We can with equal emphasis say the same thing with regard to the educa- 
tion of women in Karnatak. 


While carrying on these educational activities the missionaries did 
not overlook the needs, of the backward classes. Admission was freely 
given to the children of these people and, when absolutely necessary, 
they even ran the schools specially for them — thus indirectly paving the 
way for the removal of untouchability and encouraging regard for equa- 
lity. Apart from missionary societies, a number of individual Europeans 
who were Christians at heart did what they could to start Western edu- 
cation in the great cities of India. David Hare, a Scottish watchmaker, 
was a pioneer of English studies among boys in Calcutta; anda _ Civil 
Servant, Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, succeeded in starting a school for Hindu 
girls in the same city. The Hon'ble Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone led 
both the Hindu and the Parsee communities in Bombay to modern edu- 
cation. His name is perpetuated in the Government college of that city. 


On the whole, the missions have always endeavoured to give in their 
institutions what may be called the Christian education which aimed at 
the development of total personality, including physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual, with a genuine concern for each student as a person, calling 
attention to the importance of realising God’s love for the whole of huma- 
nity as personified in Jesus Christ. They were actuated by a belief in 
the unity and dignity of truth, high standards of character and conduct, 
a passion for intellectual and moral freedom and a sense of fellowship with 


all mankind. 


The missionaries also ran industrial schools, where the boys were given 
instruction in the various crafts such as carpentry, weaving, spinning and 
other cottage industries, as also farming. Girls were taught the arts of 
cooking, sewing, knitting and embroidery so as to make them self-depen- 
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dent. . Thus the poor, the crippled, the infirm and the helpless widows 
were taught to better their lot and become worthy citizens of the country. 


The Basel Mission, with its headquarters at Mangalore, started indus- 
tries such as the manufacture of tiles and textiles in Calicut, Cannanore, 
Kudroli and Jeppu. But the Government of India, under British rule, 
took them over from the Basel Mission and they are now run under the 
management of the Commonwealth Trust. Some missions also did 
pioneering work by establishing printing presses in Bellary, Mysore, 
Bangalore and Mangalore. Weaving with the shuttle was first intro- 
duced at the great weaving centre, Guledgudda (Bijapur District). As 
a result of the efforts of missionaries who obtained supply of the requisite 
weaving implements from Japan, the “Rangarejis” and the “Belagals,” then 
popular names in the weaving community of Karnatak, were the first to 
adopt this new method in their industry. Eighty years ago a_ sugar 
factory was also started, on a small scale, at Malasamudra near Gadag. 


The most important service rendered by the missions was the establi- 
shment of dispensaries and hospitals in various places like Miraj, Sanke- 
shwar, Nippani, Gadag-Betgeri, Hulkoti, Lakshmeshwar, Haveri Mote- 
bennur, Udipi, Bangalore, Kolar, Hassan Mysore, Bidar, Raichur and 
other places. | 


In the earlier years, before the Government and the municipalities 
took preventive measures against epidemic, missionary doctors and 
nurses who had vision and a-spirit of service, threw themselves heart and 
soul even at the risk of their lives, to the task of preventing the outbreak 
and spread of epidemics not only in towns but also in the neglected rural 
areas. The leprasoria at Miraj, Sankeshwar Hindalga (Belgaum district) 
are well known. A sanatorium for T. B. patients at Wanlesswadi near 
Miraj is famous for the expert treatment it offers. It has 
given an impetus to the starting of similar institutions elsewhere. 


William Carey and his colleagues, after studying Hindu customs and 
manners of the age convinced the British Government that for the welfare 
of the country, many social and religious reforms were absolutely necessary: 
for example, the total abolition of caste, the prohibition of “Sati” (widow 
burning), child marriage, polygamy and infanticide, prohibition of human 
sacrifice, and torturing of animals in sacrifice. 
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Some of these social reforms, suggested by the missionaries were taken 
up by the Government and implemented by Governors-General like 
Lords Wellesley and William Bentinck. The country appreciates the 
benefits of some of the reforms and it is gratifying that our Government 
has been gradually giving effect to the other reforms through legislation 
for the building up of our Nation. 


When the social consciousness of the people was still dormant, the 
missionaries started homes for the blind, dumb and destitutes. These were 
for Christians as well as for non-Christians. An institution of this nature 
at Kedgaon near Poona is well-known. The credit for starting this in- 
stitution goes to the late Shrimati Pandita Ramabai, a Brahmin convert, 
whose name stands immortal in India’s history of philanthropy and re- 
form. 


If the Christian community of this country has become a “part of 
India” as was rightly observed by our Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, in his recent letter addressed to Bishop S. K. Mondol, President 
of the National Christian Council, the Kannada-speaking Christians are 
“part and parcel of Karnatak,” being inseparably knit together by a com- 
mon environment, language and culture and cherishing the same ideals 
and aspirations and eagerly looking forward to the birth of a “Vishala 
Karnatak” in which even this community has a special part to play. 


The distinctive features of this community are: the high percentage 
of literacy due to compulsory primary education for its boys and girls; 
fixing the marriageable age of girls above fourteen years long before the 
“Sarda Act” was introduced in 1982; monogamy, which has been the 
acknowledged rule in the community from the beginning; widow-re- 
marriage, which was made permissible; the equality of the sexes, and 
recognition that sons and daughters succeeded equally to their parents’ 
intestate property; social uplift by raising the standard of life; rural up- 
lift by improving sanitation by encouraging cleanliness and cottage indus- 
tries; medical aid to persons suffering from all -kinds of diseases; includ- 
ing leprosy and T.B.; and finally the building up of a casteless society by 
admission to membership and by equal treatment’ of persons from all 
strata of society, thus bringing into action the principle of the Brother- 
hood of Man and the Fatherhood of God. 
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After reading this brief survey, the question will naturally be asked 
why foreign missionaries should have at all come to India or to Karnatak 
at such a great expense and sacrifice to themselves and to their institutions. 
The answer is to be found in their Master's command “to go unto the 
uttermost parts of the world” to preach the saving gospel and to conti- 
nue the ministry He had begun about two thousand years ago. The mis- 
sionaries, who had experienced the saving grace and the redeeming love of 
their Lord Jesus Christ, were impelled by the inner urge and the con- 
straining love of Jesus to offer themselves as living sacrifice to fulfil the 
command of their Saviour. The good work turned out by them in every 
sphere of life bears eloquent testimony to the passion, love, devotion and 
zeal with which they workea as humble Servants of Jesus Christ. 
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V. B. Naik 


OURNALISM, as it is understood in India, has had its origin in the 
West although the urge to know about the doings of others and to 
give currency to that knowledge is as old as human nature. Tradition 
has ascribed to Sage Narada the role of an incomparable reporter whose 
peregrinations embraced the entire universe and the world beyond. 
Whether or not Narada was the progenitor of Indian journalism, there is 
no doubt that the tradition of disseminating ‘news’ by word of mouth 
was in vogue in this country, as indeed in others, from the earliest times. 


Journalism in Karnatak has grown on the same lines as journalism 
in the rest of the country. In its earlier stages, it was used as a medium 
for ventilating personal and local grievances. This is borne out by a 
perusal of old newspaper files. Defaulting subscribers were often mer- 
cilessly held to ridicule. In fact, quite a few persons founded their 
papers primarily with a view to wielding them as a weapon for gaining 
personal ends. This type of journalism was, however, quite common 
throughout the country. Mr. D. V. Gundappa rightly observes: “The 
pioneers of journalism in Mysore were neither men trained for the pro- 
fession nor public men with a sense of mission, but just drifters who 
often had private grouses to be converted into public grievances and 
looked out incidentally for the chance of turning out a penny in the pro- 
cess. A former railway official or policeman or a forest guard who had 
lost his job for reasons that could not stand much probing set up a paper 
with himself as editor, sub-editor, reporter and all. But there were a 
few exceptions to this.” 


The first newspaper in Kannada in Mysore State was the “Karnatak 
Prakashika, founded in 1865, and published from Bangalore. This was, 
in the words of Mr. Gundappa, a work of Pandits, unlike other papers 
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with a nuisance value. There were some other papers in Kannada pub- 
lished from Belgaum, Kaladgi and Dharwar, all in North Karnataka. One 
such paper was “Subuddhi Prakash”, an old copy of which was exhibited 
a few years ago at an exhibition of journals and newspapers in Kamataka. 
To mention another pioneer, “The Karnatak Vaibhava” of Bijapur was 
established in 1892 and it is still alive: The earliest issues of this paper 
contain reference to defaulting subscribers who often happened to be 
Government officials. 


From such unenviable beginnings the Press in Karnataka had grown 
into an important institution by the time the Indian National Congress 
came into being. In it the leaders of the national movement found a 
potent instrument for propagating their mission. Journalism was consi- 
dered the best and the most effective way of strengthening the national 
struggle for freedom and many sincere patriots joined it to advance the 
common cause. Great leaders like Lokamanya Tilak and Mahatma 
Gandhi started their own journals to spread their message among the 
people. Thus the history of journalism in India and in Karnatak is essen- 
tially the history of the country’s struggle for national emancipation. 


As English happened to be the official language of the Government 
in those days, newspapers in English naturally got priority and preced- 
ence over Indian-language papers, but with the growth of political con- 
sciousness among the people, Indian-language newspapers and journals 
began gradually to make their influence felt. Kannada also did not lag 
behind. It began to take big strides forward after the mechanical faci- 
lities of Kannada type-casting were made available. The spread of edu- 
cation among the people, the growing awareness on their part of national 
and provincial problems, and their increasing participation in the public 
life inevitably hastened the development of journalism in Karnataka, as 
elsewhere. 


From about the years 1890 to 1906 Kannada journalism had to en- 
counter many difficulties. The partition of Bengal convulsed the whole 
country from Kanya Kumari to the Himalayas. It was, in the very 
nature of things, impossible for Karnatak to remain unmoved by the 
rising tide of nationalism in the country. Kannada newspapers 
in all parts of Kamataka began to advocate extreme political 
views. The ‘Kesari’ of _Lokamanya Tilak was the fountainhead 
of all inspiration for such writings “Rajahaunsa, ‘Shubhodaya’ 
‘Vijaya’ and ‘Karnatak Vritta’ of Dharwar, ‘Kannada _ Kesari 
of Hubli and ‘Kamataka Vaibhava’ of Bijapur were among the journals 
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which were prominent in their bold political propaganda. Sir Valentine 
Chirol, in his book entitled “Indian Unrest” quoted certain passages from 
‘Kamataka Vaibhava’ and dubbed it as a revolutionary paper. Notwith- 
standing all this tribute paid indirectly to Kannada journalism by the 
foreigners, from the point of view of circulation and revenue, Kannada 
newspapers were not much of a success. Their financial resources were 
inadequate to launch on any mechanical or technical improvement. How- 
ever, the influence they exercised over the minds of their readers was not 
negligible. The weekly papers were eagerly awaited and read with deep 
interest. Their style and diction were more propagandist than dis- 
passionate. For their avowed object was to stimulate political conscious- 
ness and to rouse the people from inertia and lethargy. It was, there- 
fore, quite natural that they should have adopted invective and rhetoric 
for this purpose and overdrew the picture sometimes unconsciously but 
more often deliberately financial difficulties or lack of better equipment or 
even the wrath of officialdom did not deter the adventurous and politically- 
conscious journalist of that period from his onward march. Like his compeer 
in the political field, the journalist did not expect any material benefit for 
himself from his venture. He was imbued with a sense of mission and 
in pursuit of it he never counted the cost or minded the sacrifices. The 
emotional fervour which characterised the writings of those days might 
seem today artificial and melodramatic, but they were required then to 
stir and inspire people into activity. This is a very important aspect 
which we cannot afford to ignore while assessing the contribution of 
earlier journalists. 


War, as Mr. Kennedy Jones has said, is far and away the best seller 
of newspapers, as witness the fillip which the First World War gave to 
Kannada journalism. Next in Lord Northcliffe’s original list of selling 
topics, came sex and crime; and it cannot be said that some Kannada 
journals did not take advantage of this in peace time. In fact, one or 
two weeklies in Kannada owe their present large circulation to the ex- 
ploitation of this particular weakness in human nature. Has it not been 
said that women and war excite interest by their very existence ? The 
Second World War gave further impetus to Kannada newspaper indus- 
try. Financially some of the papers can now be said to be on a more or 
less sound footing. From the circulation point of view, there has been 
no appreciable fall even in the post-war period, although the news pub- 
lished is less sensational. This shows that the reader of the Kannada 
newspaper is taking a greater interest in what is happening around him. 
So the responsibility of ensuring stability and wide circulation for his 
paper now rests almost entirely on the organiser. 
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In the days of the First World War and the Home Rule movement 
University graduates in Karnatak did some writing for various, journals, 
magazines and newspapers; they did so out of an impelling national urge 
or as a hobby. Their contributions were naturally amateurish in the jour- 
nalistic sense. The political atmosphere used to be hot and_ explosive 
and, naturally enough, the youth of the country could not resist its im- 
pact. This continued till Mahatma Gandhi arrived on the political scene 
and took up the leadership. From then onwards the pattern of journa- 
lism gradually underwent a perceptible change. A cool, balanced, con- 
structive and, at the same time, effective way of discussing even the most 
provocative of Governmental measures was adopted by Gandhiji 
to serve as a model for others to follow. And he fairly succeeded in 
evolving and introducing a new and material change in the form and 
content of Indian journalism. Kannada journalism, in its turn, could not 
escape the influence of Gandhiji’s writings. As a matter of fact, it re- 
ceived a very real and substantial impetus then. Eminent University 
graduates came under Mahatmaji’s influence and were drawn to journal- 
ism either by accident or by design. By this time a slow and irnper- 
ceptible change in the status and position of Kannada language and lite- 
rature had begun to take place in the Universities themselves. The in- 
justice done to Indian languages by the denial of facilities for their study 
was realised. Patriotism and the growing love for the mother-tongue 
compelled a wider recognition for Indian languages. In the result, there 
grew up a large body of young graduates well grounded in Kannada 
language and literature. Gandhiji’s reorganisation of provinces on a 
linguistic basis for Congress purposes was another potent factor which 
made for the rapid growth of Kannada journalism. The foresight with 
which this was done has yielded rich dividends in respect of newspaper 
circulation and its influence on the public mind. The ‘Karmaveer, a 
weekly founded by Shri R. R. Diwakar, heralded this new change in 
Kannada journalism. The politico-philosophical nature of his writings 
is revealed in the old issues of “‘Karmaveer. Shri Diwakar gave a new 
turn to journalism in Kannada by abjuring invective and rhetoric. The 
catholicity of outlook and the generous and large-hearted tolerance for 
the failings and shortcomings in others and the almost limitless readiness 
to endure trouble—the hall-marks of Shri Diwakar, the man,—have not 
only left their indelible imprint on Kannada journalism of today but have 
been instrumental in ensuring the progress of newspaper organisations 
and institutions. ‘Samyukta Karnatak’ is an instance in point. 


“In the field of monthly and quarterly magazines, the influence of 
the ‘Modern Review’ of Calcutta was very much felt, especially in “Jaya- 
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Karnataka” founded by Shri Alur Venkatrao. “Prabhuddha Karnataka” 
of Bangalore also contributed much to the renaissance of Kannada lite- 
rature. “Ranga Bhoomi” and a number of other magazines did their best 
to revive the intellectual, cultural and artistic interest of the Kannada 
public. The emphasis on emotion began gradually to shift to intellectual 
discussion. The racy, vigorous and ornate style of writing, which was 
the distinctive quality of the late Shri Mudaveedu Krishna Rao, slowly 
made way for a balanced level-headed and objective type of writing. 
The polemical and controversial form of earlier journalism soon began to 
yield place to the constructive. As a result of this, there is a marked 
change in the content and character of the Kannada Press. Newspapers 
are increasingly realising that their primary duty is to gather news and 
present it to the public in an objective way. However, we cannot claim 
that the ideal has been achieved. 


Since the attainment of political independence, the problems facing 
Kannada journalism have materially changed. The Kannada Press has 
now to adjust itself to the altered situation. In order to help democracy 
function efficiently, the newspapers of today have to undertake the res- 
ponsibility of educating the people at large. Particular attention will 
have to be paid therefore to the constructive aspects of the Government's. 
policies. There is a great need for balanced and constructive criticism. 
This, in turn, requires a thorough knowledge of the background material. 
In view of the increasing importance of Indian language papers, Kannada 
journalism has to keep itself abreast of the needs and requirements of 
the people. Unfortunately, however, when compared with English 
newspapers, the equipment and the technical skill of Kannada newspapers 
are even now below par. The equipment on the editorial side especially 
is poorer. The training and talent are as yet inadequate. Few papers 
have good, well-equipped libraries and storehouses of statistical material 
so pertinent to their job, in a country the main problems of which today 
are economic. As with other sections of the Indian Press, there is a 
lopsided interest in international topics and events. This is a _ serious 
drawback which has to be removed immediately to make the Kannada 
Press play its role effectively in shaping the society served by it. It calls 
for a great effort to break new ground instead of treading the easy and 
beaten track. Facilities for training young men to undertake this great 
task must be thought of and arrangements made to meet them soon. It 
is heartening to note that here is a general awareness on he part of news- 


paper-organisers to improve the quality of their papers as literacy among 
the people spreads. | 
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K ARNATAK is a region which bears the imprints of art, architecture, 
religion, philosophy, culture, and traditions of the Kannada-speaking 
people. It has built up a strong historic personality. It is an ancient 
land. It has made an appreciable contribution to the development of 
the National culture of India. 


During the British regime, the areas of Karnatak underwent serious 
fragmentation to suit administrative convenience. The different parts of 
Karnatak were annexed to as many as four administrative divisions, viz., 
the States of Bombay, Madras, Mysore and Hyderabad. The legacy has 
remained. But Karnatak, with an area of about 85,000 sq. miles and 
with two and a quarter crore of population, is, both physically and cul- 
turally, one of the most distinctive regions of India. It possesses a well 
marked individuality, determined by its intrinsic regional conditions as 
well as by its position and geographical orientation. 


Karnatak is not physically uniform. It can be divided into three 
broad relief—regions, viz., (1) The Coastland region, (2) The Ghat 
region—the Malnad, and (3) The rolling plateau of the east—the Maidan. 


The coast-land of Kanara is about 200 miles long and 8 to 20 miles 
broad in the north and 30 to 40 miles wide in the south. This lowland 
region of the western coast is traversed by several transverse ridges and 
spurs of the Western Ghats. In some places, the bare laterite hills and 
high forested spurs reach the Western shores. Among the many small 
torrential streams and rivers which drain the northern part of this region, 
the Kalinadi, Gangavali-Bedti, Tadri, and Sharavati are the prominent ones. 
There is generally a small port at or near their mouths. . Karwar, Kumta, 
Honnavar, Ankola and Bhatkal were at one time prosperous and thriving 
ports providing anchorage to small vessels. But, owing to heavy silting 
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in recent times, they have become unsuitable for the modern big ocean- 
going liners. The development of Bombay and Marmagoa and the con- 
struction of railway lines connecting these two ports have also led to 
reduce the commercial importance of the Kanara ports. Nevertheless, it 
is still possible to convert some of them into major ports. 


The Southern part of the coast-land region is drained by the Netra- 
yati and other rivers which have developed diverse drainage patterns. 
Mangalore and Malpe are the ports of some importance. 


The Ghats run like the backbone, roughly in a north-to-south direc- 
tion. They are generally 2,000 ft. to 3,000 ft. above sea-level in the north, 
though some peaks rise even above 3,000 ft. In the middle part, the 
Ghats are only about 1,000 ft. to 2,000 ft. in height, while, in the south, 
they rise to tremendous heights—more than 6,000 ft. above sea-level. 
In the extreme south, the Nilgiris overlap the Ghats and rise even. above 
8,000 ft. The Western slopes of the Ghats are characterised by tremen- 
dous scraps, wild canyons, gorge-like tortuous and ungraded valleys. 
Several ridges and spurs spread from the Ghats towards the east and the 
west. The Ghats serve as water-shed. Most of the rivers and streams 
of Karnatak have their origin and head-streams in the Ghat Region. 
The great heights and the location of the Ghats have greatly influenced 
the climate and vegetation of Karnatak. 


The eastern part of Karnatak is, in general, a rolling plateau. It is 
about 1,000 ft. to 2,000 ft. above sea-level in the north. It is gently 
sloping from the west to the east. It is traversed by several isolated 
ridges and by the spurs of the Western Ghats. It is dissected by the 
Krishna, Ghataprabha, Malaprabha and their tributaries. In the south- 
ern part of Karnatak, the plateau rises to a height of some 3,000 ft. in 
the eastern part. It is dissected by the Tungabhadra, Kaveri, Pennar and 
Ponnayar. 


As the reader will have already noted, Karnatak has a large number 
of rivers. But they cannot be utilised for navigation, because they have 
ungraded valleys. They are torrential,.seasonal and monsoon-fed. ‘They 
have large water falls and rapids. The Ghataprabha, Dharma, Kumud- 
wati-and some rivers of Mysore are used for canal irrigation. The falling 
torrents of the Kaveri, the Ghatprabha and the Sharavati have been al- 
ready harnesssed for the generation of hydro-electric power. On the 
streams and rivers of North and South Kanara several suitable sites have 
been already surveyed which could be profitably utilised to supplement 
the present supply of “White Coal.” 
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The coastal areas are influenced by the littoral climate. Temperatures 
are equable. But constant high humidity makes the summers enervating. 
The average maximum temperature seldom exceeds 90 degrees F. and 
the minimum rarely falls below 65 degrees F. The annual rainfall is 
very heavy. Karwar gets 120” and Mangalore gets about 130”. The 
climate is hot and moist all the year round. In the hilly region, owing 
to the altitude, summers are cool and winters very cold. The rainfall 
(June to September) from the S. W. Monsoons is very heavy, more than 
150” or 200”. The climate is rather unhealthy and malarious due to thick 
forest vegetation. The valleys of North Kannara are fever-ridden. The 
Ghat region is, therefore, very thinly populated. The eastern part of 
the plateau lies in the rain-shadow region of the Ghats. In April and 
May, the temperature rises above 100 degrees F. and the summer heat 
is unbearable. In December, the temperature falls to about 60 degrees 
F., making the winter cool and pleasant. The annual rainfall here is 
very low. It varies from 20” to 30” and even then, it is very uncertain 
and irregular. Severe famines visit this region every now and _ then. 
Bijapur District, three Hyderabad-Districts and four districts in the 
eastern part of Mysore are the proverbially famine-stricken areas of Kar- 
nataka. They get pre-monsoonal and post-monsoonal rain which talls 
in heavy showers. 


From the point of vegetation, Karnatak can be divided into three 
zones. Heavy rainfall favours a dense forest growth. The high slopes 
of the Ghats, with an annual rainfall of more than 100”, 
are densely covered with tropical evergreen forests. On _ the 
eastern slopes, the ever green forests, are mixed up _ with 
the deciduous monsoon forests. Teak, bamboo, sisco, sandal wood and 
a large variety of timber and firewood are among the chief products of 
great economic importance. On the bare laterite hills and in the dry 
zone of the eastern part, scrub forests and poor grass lands have formed 
the natural vegetation. About 18 per cent. of the area of Karnatak is 
under forest. The forests predominate in Kanara, Coorg, the Nilgiris 
and the Western Districts of Mysore. They would provide ample raw 
material for the development of new industries in Karnatak. Much of 
the Ghat—Forest has been damaged by the shifting (Kumri) cultivation, 
practised ‘by the tribal people. 


Karnatak grows various kinds of crops. Thus, rice is the predomi- 
nant crop in the lomy alluvium—patches of the coastland and in the 
irrigated areas of the eastern plateau, while coconut is the chief crop 
on the sandy coastal soils. Jowar and Ragi are grown in poorer soils 
getting moderate rain. Various kinds of pulses are grown all over Kar- 
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nataka. Oilseeds (especially groundnuts) are grown in the eastern 
districts of North Karnatak and in the transitional zone of Mysore. Wheat 
is chiefly grown in Dharwar and Bijapur. Cotton is the chief fibre-crop 
of Karnatak. It grows in Dharwar, Bijapur, Chitradurg and Tumkur. 
Tobacco is a cash crop of the Belgaum District. Owing to the absence of 
suitable irrigational facilities, sugarcane is still not an important crop of 
Karnatak at present, although parts of Mysore and Bellary are known 
to produce some good varieties of sugarcane. Coffee is grown in Coorg 
and tea on the Nilgiri Hills. Spices are grown in Sirsi and Siddapur 
Talukas. Much of the area of North Kamatak is in great need of irri- 
gation. The Ghataprabha and the Tungabhadra Projects would prove 
very beneficial to the famine-stricken areas of Karnatak. Tank irrigation 
is quite common in Mysore. 


Nature has been very bountiful to Karnatak in respect of her mineral 
wealth. But, as yet, much of this wealth lies dormant and undeveloped. 
It may be noted here that there is in the north-eastern part of India, the 
greatest concentration of minerals while the second equally important zone 
of the largest mineral concentration is to be found in Karnatak. There 
are three mineral belts :— (a) The Sandur—Shimoga—Belgaum-belt, (b) 
the Coorg—Nilgiri-belt, and (c) the Kolar—Hatti-belt. Kolar produces 
about 80 per cent. of India’s total output of gold. There are large depo- 
sits of iron ore, gold, magnesite and chromium in Mysore. Bauxite, which 
is the chief raw-material in the production of aluminium, is found in 
workable high grade deposits in Belgaum and also in North Kanara. 
Manganese is found in some parts of Belgaum, North Kanara and Bel- 
lary. In North and South Kanara, varieties of abrasives such as corun- 
dum and garnet are found. North Kanara, Belgaum and Bellary pos- 
sess a number of clays of industrial value. Recent geological surveys 
have revealed that Karnatak possesses the best sandstones, quartzites, 
limestones and building stones. The region, however, is rather deficient 
in coal and non-ferrous metals, in general. A comprehensive geological 
survey of all the parts of Karnatak from an industrial point of view is 
absolutely necessary to ascertain the quality and the extent of various 
minerals. 


The Northern Karnatak is mainly an agricultural region. More than 
70 per cent. of the people depend on agriculture, directly or indirectly. 
Among cottage industries, the handloom industry employs the largest 
number of people. Fine and coarse cotton, silk and woollen cloths and 
piecegoods are made at various centres, mostly for local consumption. 
At one time, this industry was in a prosperous condition. But the manu- 
facture of cheap and. fashionable mill-made cloth has brought the hand- 
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Joom industry to*a precarious state. Quite a large number of people 
is employed in minor industries such as carpentry, smithy, pottery, leather 
industry, tobacco industry, building industry, basket-making, rice-pound- 
ing, flour-milling, sweets-making, oil-pressing and others. Modern in- 
dustrialism has hardly touched the Northern Part of Karnatak. Most 
of its industries are either cottage or small-scale industries. Factories 


employing power and operating on a fairly large scale are very few. 
There are only six big units each employing more than 500 workers, viz., 
three cotton textile mills, two sugar mills and one railway workshop. 
There are many cotton ginning and pressing factories and many indus- 
tries connected with food, drink, tobacco, wood, stones, glass, leather, 
metal and other products. But their size is very small by modern stan- 
dards and some of them are only seasonal by nature. . The industries in 


the Northern part of Karnatak are whclly under private enterprise. Several 
political, economic and geographical causes might be pointed out to ex- 
plain the industrial backwardness of this region. 


Fishing, fish-curing, fruit-canning, salt-making, wood-cutting, ship- 


building, wood and ivory carving are the chief industries of the coastland 
region of Kanara. 


Mysore has made considerable industrial progress. | No other part 


of India has as many industries in such a small area as Mysore has. 
Mysore has invested crores of rupees in its industries. Most of the important 


industries are either owned or subsidised by the Government. Existence of 
various minerals and. supply of cheap hydro-electric power have given rise 


to this industrial development. Among the leading industries of Mysore, 
mention may be made of ‘iron and steel, paper, cement, sugar, matches, 
chemicals fertilisers, tobacco, cotton, silk and woollen mills and industries 
concerned with production of chrome leather, electric lamps, machine 
tools, lac, paints, water proofs, etc. An examination of the structure of 
these industrial organizations reveals that joint-stock companies are not 
very common in Mysore. 


_ The industrial potentialities of Northern Karnatak are very great. 
It is a land of vast untapped economic resources. Planning committees 
have suggested several industries which could be successfully developed 
in this region.. Two cotton textile mills and two sugar mills could be 
established in Belgaum and Bijapur. A vegetable product factory could 
be developed in Dharwar. In North Kanara several industries concerned 
with the forest wealth such as manufacture of paper, pulp, matches and 
ply-wood could be easily started. Cement industry, ceramic industry 
and glass industry could be deveélopéd at sites which could be easily 
provided with the requisite minerals of the best quality. 
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The recent progress in the development of the hydro-electric 
method of generation and distribution of electric power has raised the 
hopes of this region very high. Cheap supply of hydro-electric power 
from the Jog Falls (and from the proposed Kalinadi and other projects) 
would facilitate the industrialisation. Industrial leadership, adequate 
capital and technical aid cannot be overlooked, however. The develop- 
ment of one or two Kanara ports into major ports and their interlinking 
with the rich hinter-lands of Karnatak by high-roads and railways would 
certainly accelerate the industrialisation of this region. The urgency of 
the need of industrialising this area and raising the standard of living of 
its people cannot be exaggerated. 


Karnatak is neither very thinly nor very thickly populated. But 
the population is not uniformly (evenly) distributed all over Karnatak. 
The coastal belts of North and South Kannara are more densely populated 
than the hilly areas. In the coastal area there are many large and small 
settlements. The distances between them are very small. Karwar, on 
the Kalinadi, is the most important of the little ports, with a fairly well 
sheltered harbour. But the immediate hinterland is poor and rugged. 


In the South there are no towns of any importance except Mangalore. 
It is a mere roadstead two or three miles offshore. Small country craft can 
harbour in the creek. It is famous for the manufacture of roofing tiles. 
The hilly and forested areas of the Ghat region are very thinly populated. 
In the unhealthy and fever-ridden areas of North Kannara the population 
is gradually decreasing. The settlements are very small and few in 
number. The distance between them is not very great. In the transi- 
tional belt of Northern Karnatak, the settlements are nucleated, compara- 
tively large and situated at small distances from one another. Belgaum, 
Gokak, Dharwar, Hubli and Gadag are the principal cities. They are 
industrial and commercial centres. In the eastern zone, the settlements 
are few in number, large in size and they are widely spaced. The aridity 
of climate, the uncertainty of rainfall and the poverty of soil (due to soil 
erosion) are the chief causes of the low density of population in this 
region. In the Malnad of Mysore, there is a tendency towards semi- 
dispersed small hamlets or even scattered homesteads. In the Maidan 
tract, there are facilities of tank irrigation. The settlements are com- 
paratively nucleated and they are large in size. Bangalore, Kolar, and 
Mysore are the principal cities of this region. 
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S. W. Mensinkai 


A GRICULTURE is the major occupation of the people in Karnatak. 
There are no large-scale industries and developed ports for export 
trade. So the population is mainly dependent on agriculture, which is 
greatly varied. Both food and commercial crops are grown on a large- 
scale, as can be seen from the following table :— 


Table 1: Area under important crops in Bombay Karnatak (*) 


(Area in hundred acres) 


| DISTRICTS 
CROP ee TOTAL 


BELGAUM BIJAPUR DHARWAR N. KANARA 


Kharif Jowar 4072-2971 5837 — 12880 
Rabi Jowar 8902 14238 1656 _ 19796 
Wheat 1012 2380 2763 - 6155 
Sajje 1940 4139 131 = 6210 
Paddy 1548 114 1673 1714 5049 
Cotton 855 2673 4609 -_ 8137 
Groundnut 2081 4266 1721 - 8068 
Tobacco 523 5 26 - 554 


Sugarcane ae Page 27 31 339 


(*) As per the season and crop report of Bombay State for the year 1949-50. 
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DISTRICTS 
CROP —< me a TOTAL 


BELGAUM BIJAPUR DHARWAR_  N. KANARA} 


Other crops 6410 4545 8327 767 20049 
Total gross 22604 35351 26770 2512 87237 
cropped area 

Net cropped .. 20678 34841 26152 . 9313 -. $3984 
area 

Double 

cropped area 621 510 519 199 1849 


Rete ths ace ‘Gt view of aeoulture: Karnatak | can - divided into 
three main zones as follows :— 


1. Malnad (Heavy rainfall belt) 
2. Gadinad (Transition belt. ) 
3. Yerinad (Dry belt). 

1. MALNAD- 


Malnad comprises the coastal district of North Kanara; Mundgod, 
Kalghatgi, parts of Shiggaon, Hangal, Hirekerur and Haveri talukas of 
Dharwar district; and Khanapur, Chandgad and parts of Sampgaon and 
Parasgad talukas of Belgaum district.. This belt is 70 to 80 miles wide 
and mountainous and receives an annual rainfall of between 40 and 200 
inches.. The rains are mainly due to the South-West monsoon and are 
distributed from June to October. Tanks are a common feature in this 
tract and they are the chief sources of drinking and irrigation water. 


(a) SOILS: The soils are either, granite, laterite or coastal alluvial. 
In general they are well drained but poor’in lime and phosphoric acid. 
The soils near Belgaum, however, are formed by.a mixture of material 
derived from trap and- laterite and they are rich and suitable for spies 
tion. | > 


(b) GENERAL AGRICULTURAL FEATURES: Because of 
undulating topography;-the fields are terraced and paddy is grown in this 
area. Hill millets such as savi, ragi, jowar.and hurali are grown on 
hakkal (light soil) lands. Sugarcane is grown in rotation with paddy 
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wherever there is suitable irrigation facility. The holdings are small in 
this area, being 10 to 12 acres, of which paddy land generally accounts 
for five or six acres and the remainder is hakkal land. There are large 
patches. of cultivable waste land which are being brought under culti- 
vation by various means. | 


(c) CROPS: Paddy is the main crop in this area. It is trans- 
planted where the rainfall is more than 60 inches or if irrigation facili- 
ties are available, and usually drilled if the rain is between 30 to 60 inches. 
It is also sown by broadcasting on marshy lands along the sea-caost. 
Paddy is harvested usually in November and in winter the land is either 
ploughed and left fallow or a catch crop like gram, avari, lentil, field peas 
or wheat is taken The yields of the second crop are low. The yield of paddy 
is about 1,200 to 2,000 Ibs. per acre. In certain cases the lands are 
irrigated by construction of bandharas across the cannal and either a second 
crop of paddy is taken or the land is put under sugarcane for a year or 
two. 


The main fruit crops are mango, banana, cashewnut  coco- 
nut and pineapple. Spice gardens are also found in this coastal area. Pepper, 
cardamom and arecanut are grown in the spice gardens which are 
situated in the valleys where the fainfall is more than 150 inches. The 
gardens have been systematically carved and well laid out. Cool humid 
conditions are created by planting shade trees round about the garden 
and allowing the water to flow constantly in the channels. The gardens 
generally have a good drainage helping the soil. 


(d) PROBLEMS: The main problem of the agriculturist of this 
tract is the supply of manure in adequate quantities. The farmers make 
all possible attempt to prepare as much manure as possible from plant 
waste and the dung and wrine of cattle. Leaves from the forest area are 
collected and turned into manures. The Department of Agriculture is 
popularizing the system of compost-making to utilize all available waste 
into useful manure. Improved seeds and manure mixtures are distri- 
buted to cultivators to increase the yield of paddy. Every possible 
guidance is given for the construction of bandharas so as to bring more 
area under irrigated paddy. - The Japanese method of paddy cultivation 
is being popularized in this tract to step up production. Advice is also 
given in respect of control of diseases and pests. 


2. GADINAD (BORDER TRACT ) 


This is a narrow strip of land about 50 to 60 miles wide 
between the heavy rainfall belt and the dry tract. It comprises parts 
of _ Dharwar, Hubli, - Hirekerur,  Byadgi, Shiggaon, Hangal, 
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Shirhatti, and Kundgol talukas of Dharwar district and parts of Sampgaon, 
Parasgad, Chikkodi and Hukkeri talukas of Belgaum district. The annual 
rainfall in this area in 25 to 35 inches. The rains are more secure than in the 
dry tract and fairly well distributed over a period from May to Novem- 
ber. The rains in October and November are mainly from the north- 
east monsoon. 


(a) SOILS: The soils are light red, red loams or medium black 
soils. The medium black soils derived from trap are more fertile. 


(b) GENERAL AGRICULTURAL FEATURES: Important crops 
grown in this belt are kharif jowar, cotton, groundnut, wheat, gram, 
chillies, tobacco, paddy and crops like onion, garlic and brinjals. About 
80 percent of the land is under kharif crops and 20 percent under rabi 
crops. All these crops are grown as rain-fed crops in the kharif season. The 
important irrigated crops are sugarcane, maize and other vegetables. 
The fruit crops commonly grown are mango, banana, citrus and guava. 
This tract is more thickly populated than Malnad and Yerinad. The 
cropping is also more intensive. The holdings are of 15 to 25 acres. 


(c) CROPS: Kharif jowar:— Kharif jowar is grown both in 
medium black and red soils. The land is pepared by ploughing to a 
depth of four to six inches and harrowing two or three times. Farm 
yard manure is added at the rate of five cartloads once in three or four 
years. The crop is sown in the second or third week of July, mixed 
with togari or other pulses and a sprinkling of pundi. The crop is 
intercultured two to three times and harvested after five to five and a half 
months. The yield is 800 to 1000 Ibs. per acre of grain and about 2,000 
to 8,000 lbs per acre of dry fodder. The average yields of jowar in this 
tract are about the highest in Bombay State. The yield of pulses is about 
100 Ibs grains and 200 Ibs per acre chaff. The pundi stalks are used 
for fibre-making. The common varieties of kharif jowar grown are 
Nandyal, yellow Fulghar, white Fulghar and Bilechigan. 


COTTON: Cotton is one of the important money crops in this 
tract. It is grown both in the transition and the dry belt, but the yield 
in the transition tract is the highest and is also of superior quality. 
Jayadhar (Gossipium herbaccum) and Laxmi (Gossipium hirsutum) are 
the main varieties grown in black soil which receive 15 to 30 inches rain 
while Laxmi is grown on red loams receiving 20 to 30 inches rain. The 
land for cotton is usually prepared by ploughing to a depth of seven to 
eight inches. Jayadhar is sown in the 2nd or 8rd week of August and 
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Laxmi is sown either in June or September. The spacing is two feet. 
The crop is harvested in March and April and the yield is 200 to 350 Ibs. 
seed cotton per acre. 


Groundnut: There are two main varieties of groundnut grown 
—one is the erect variety (Spanish improved) and the other is the spread- 
ing variety (Pondicherry). The Spanish Improved is an early variety 
and is grown mainly in the transition tract. This variety is grown both 
in light and medium black soils. The crop is sown in June and takes 
about 3-1/2 months for harvesting. The yield is 1,200 to 1,400 lbs. of 
pods per acre. 


Tobacco: This is another important money crop in this tract. 
Tobacco is mainly grown as a dry crop in medium black soil round 
about Nippani in Belgaum district. The seedlings are transplanted 
3 feet x 3 feet, one seedling at a place, in August. Then light inter- 
cultivation is done four to five times during the duration of the crop, 
so as to keep the land clean and loose. The topping and desuckering are 
done with great care and at the proper time to regulate the growth of 
the leaf. The yield is about 400 o 600 of dried leaves per acre. 


Chillies: Chillies are another important money crop of the tract. 
They are mainly grown around Byadgi in Dharwar district and Sankesh- 
war in Belgaum district. The land for chillies is prepared by ploughing 
6 to 7 inches deep and harrowing. About 10 cartloads of F.Y.M. are 
added per acre. The seedlings are transplanted in July 2% feet « 2% feet 
apart with two seedlings at a place. The crop is intercultivated three to 
four times. Harvesting starts from October onwards and continues till 
the end of January. The yield of dry chillies as a dry crop is 300 to 400 
Ibs. per acre. 


Gram: Gram is a good catch crop and is usually taken after 
groundnut or an early kharif pulse. It is sown from October to Novem- 
ber. It is either drilled or sown by broadcasting in lines behind the 
plough. The spacing given is 12 inches and the seed-rate is about 40 
lbs. The crop is harvested in March and the yield is about 400 to 500 
Ibs. per acre. 


Rotations: The important rotations followed in this tract are kharif 
jowar after cotton, groundnut, chillies or tobacco. Sometimes a_three- 
year rotation of Kharif Jowar — cotton — groundnut is followed. 
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(d) PROBLEMS: The problems facing the cultivator are ade- 
quate supply of ‘nidnure, soil erosion and weed control. From the point 
of view of agriculture, this area is favourably situated and there is a good 
scope for improvement. Kharif jowar and cotton have been found to 
give increased yield by 20 to 30 per cent. with the application of 400 to 
600 Ibs. of cake or 200 to 300 lbs. of manure mixture. Soil erosion is a 
great menace in this area, and this has to be checked by a proper system 
of bunding and land development. Some of the black soils are heavily 
infested with ‘hanigali karki. These lands have got to be deep-tractor- 
ploughed in order to grow the crops successfully. The improved varie- 
ties of cotton, groundnut and gram have been found to be very useful 
in increasing the quantity and quality of production, and the area under 
improved varieties is rapidly spreading. 


3. YARINAD (DRY TRACT) 


This eastern dry belt is a wide strip of land comprising Bijapur dis- 
trict and the talukas of Gokak, Athani, Raybag, Ramdurg and parts of 
Hukkeri, Parasgad, Chhikcdi talukas in Belgaum district and the talukas of 
Nargund, Navalgund, Gadag, Ron, Renebennur and parts of Hubli Dharwar 
and Haveri in Dharwar district. The rainfall is 15 to 25 inches and is 
very erratic. Practically every year there is a failure of one crop or the 
other. The rains, in a satisfactory season, are received both from the 
south-west and the north-east monsoon between June and November 


(a) SOILS: .The.soils on the plateau are light soils derived from 
trap and sand-stone and on the plain are deep black soils derived from 
trap. The deep black soils are richer and more fertile. 


(b) GENERAL AGRICULTURAL FEATURES: The main crops 
grown are rabi jowar, wheat, cotton and linseed in black soils and sajje, 
groundnut (spreading variety) and hill millets and pulses-in light soils. 
About 75 per cent of the area is usually under rabi crops and 25 per 
cent, under kharif crops. Some fruit crops are grown under irrigation and 
they are grapes, citrus fruits and- bananas, sugarcane, chillies, onion, 
Cambodia cotton and other vegetables on a small-scale are also grown 
under irrigation. Wells are the main source of water supply in this tract: 


The holdings in this area are large, being about 40 to 50 acres. 


(c) CROPS: Rabi-Jowar: For rabi jowar the ‘land is prepared 
by harrowing and the crop is sown 12 inches apart during August or 
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September. The crop is harvested in March. The yield is about 500 to 
600 Ibs. per acre and 1,000 to 1,500 lbs. dry fodder. Linseed is taken 
as a mixed crop with rabi jowar. The yield of linseed is about 50 to 60 
{bs. when grown as mixed crop like this. Sometirves castor is also 
grown as a mixed crop. It is grown generally along the border. 


Wheat: The land for wheat is prepared by repeated harrow- 
ing. In the beginning the land is worked somewhat deep 3 to 3% inches, 
and later harrowings are done to a depth of 1% to 2 inches. Harrowing 
is usually done after every shower of rain. Wheat is sown in October. 


It is drilled 12 inches apart. The seed rate is 40 Ibs. per acre. The wheat 
is harvested in March by uprooting. The yield is about 400 to 500 Ibs. 
per acre of grains and 1,000 to 1,200 Ibs. of chaff. Safflower is usually 
sown mixed with wheat. It is sown in separate lines after every 
seven lines of wheat. It is also grown as a strip all along the border of 
the plot. The safflower thus sown yields about 150 to 200 Ibs. per acre. 


__ The other crops grown in black soils are cotton and gram. The cul- 
tivation is just the same as described previously. The common rotations 
followed are rabi jowar and cotton or rabi jowar, cotton and wheat. 


Sajje: This is generally an important crop in light soils. The crop 
does remarkably well even under low rainfall conditions. It has been 
noticed that the crop gave normal yield even when the rainfall was seven 
inches, but well distributed. The cultivation of this crop is similar to 
that of Kharif jowar except that it is either sown in June or August. The 
crop takes about 3 to 34 months. The yield is about 500 to 700 Ibs. per 
acre grain and 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. of dry fodder. 


-Spreading variety of groundnut: The spreading variety of ground- 
nut (Pondicherry) is grown in light sandy soils. The crop is sown in 
June, 18 to 24 inches apart and harvested after 4% months. The yield is 
about 1,800 to 2,000 Ibs. of pods per acre. 


On soils which are very light, hill millets like navani and savi are 
taken. These millets are early crops and highly drought-resistant. They 
take only about three months to mature. They are also good catch crops. 
If the main crop is spoiled or could not be sown because of delay in 
rain, etc. one of these millets is sown. These millets are sown 9 to 12 
inches apart and the yield is about 300 to 400 lbs. of grains per acre. 
On soils which are newly opened and which are gravelly and too poor 
for a grain crop, a crop of hurli is taken. 
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(d) PROBLEMS: The greatest limiting factor for successful crop 
production in this tract is inadequate supply of water. The system of 
dry farming has been worked out at Sholapur and recommended to far- 
mers, Lift irrigation schemes to pump out the water from the rivers have 
been taken up. Extension of the Ghataprabha canal to provide seasonal 
irrigation is the major irrigation work undertaken in this area. Tagayi 
loans are also given for digging wells. 


Soil erosion is a serious problem in the tract. The rain usually falls 
in heavy torrents and thus destroys the top soil. Large-scale bunding has 
been done. 


In some areas especially round about Nargund, the soils have be- 
come karl. These soils are difficult to work and do not retain sufficient 
moisture. Investigations to improve these soils are being conducted in 
an Experimental Station at Nargund. 


Again there is the trouble of karki. Large areas of good black soils 
have become poor in productivity due to thick infestation of karki. This 
area could be made to produce good crops by eliminating the karki 
through deep tractor ploughing or land-digging. 


In all these three tracts, mixed farming is mainly practised. A far- 
mer keeps one or two buffaloes and one or two cows. The by-products 
of the main crops or some catch crops grown as sprinkling in the main 
crop, form the feed of the cattle. The lands are fragmented which is a 
handicap to efficient farming. Farming throughout Karnatak is subsis- 
tence farming and the farmer is very poor although he is very hard-work- 
ing. Attempts are being made by the Government to improve the con- 
ditions of the agriculturists. Irrigation projects and a number of other 
schemes have been taken up in the First Five-Year Plan. The Agricul- 
tural Department has been greatly expanded after the last war and train- 
ed extension staff is provided in every district to popularise the use of 
improved seeds and improved methods of agriculture. Agricultural edu- 
cation to the sons of farmers is given in agricultural schools. There is 
an Agricultural College at Dharwar for more scientific training in 
modern methods of agriculture. In the college the subjects of soil 
management, crop production, dairying, fruit cultivation and other allied 
subjects like control of pests and diseases, plant breeding, agricultural 
chemistry, agricultural engineering, veterinary, agricultural economics etc,,. 
are taught in detail. 
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- By means of self-help on the part of the farmer and with Govern- 
ment encouragement, it is hoped that the agriculture of Karnatak will 
steadily improve. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


As in any other part of India, livestock forms the backbone of agri- 
culture in Karnatak. According to the latest livestock census, Karnatak 
has | 


Cows 4,738,837 
Bulls 16,603 
Bullocks 7,92,427 
Young stock 4,55,667 
Buffaloes 4,08,637 
Buffalo bulls 13,206 
Buffalo males for work 52,299 
Buffalo young stock 8,14,783 
Total (bovine stock) 25,27,459 
Sheep 6,98,834 
Goats 617,308 


From the list it can be seen that bullocks form the major portion 
of the. cattle population of Karnatak. 


Karnatak has some of the breeds of cattle of all-India importance. 
The most extensively used breeds are Amritmahal, Krishna Valley and 
Khillar among cows and Pandharpuri breed among buffaloes. The Sindhi 
breed has been lately introduced. 


Amritmahal Breed: This is one of the best-known draught breeds 
of India. Even in the 16th century, the breed was popular with the 
Vijaynagar viceroys (1572 and 1600). Then the established herds passed 
into the hands of the Wodeyars of Mysore (1617 to 1636). The Wodeyars 
carefully protected the breed, especially Chikka Deva Raya Wodeyer who 
opened a separate department. After him Hyder Ali and his son, Tippu 
Sultan, also took much interest in the improvement of this breed. Tippu 
had great affection for these cattle. According to a regulation he intro- 
duced, the bullocks were classified as gun-bullocks, pack bullocks and 
plough bullocks. This classification was helpful in mantaining the purity of 
the breed. | 
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The Amritmahal breed is famous for its draught quality; the animals 
are active and are well-known for their power. of endurance. They 
were largely used in old days in army campaigns. The animals are much 
valued as draught cattle but the cows of this breed are poor milkers. 
Though the original home of this breed is Mysore State, a good number 
of animals are found in Bombay Karnatak particularly Dharwar district. 
The cultivators love to maintain the bullocks. of this breed, which are good- 
looking, good for road work and are at the same time hardy. 


Krishna Valley: The Krishna valley is a heavy draught breed be- 
ing used extensively in the riverine country along the Krishna and 
Ghataprabha rivers and in the black cotton soils of Karnatak. These 
cattle are mostly reared by individual cultivators on their holdings and 
are to a large extent fed on specially grown fodder crops and grain crop 
residues. 


The bullocks of this breed are very powerful and useful for heavy 
work. The cows are fair milkers, but with better feeding and manage- 
ment, they can produce a good quantity of milk. 


The breed is not so well fixed and considerable variations occur due 
to more than one basic type having entered into its composition. 


Khillari breed : The Khillari is purely a draught-purpose breed, 
being fast and hardy for road work as well as for field work. | 


This is exclusively used by the cultivators in the eastern and northern | 
parts of Bombay Karnatak. The cattle are mostly reared in this part by 
the individual cultivator, who takes much interest in rearing the male 
stock. Many believed that this breed is a derivative of the Amritmahal 
but is not so compact or fine in quality or so active as the best specimens 
of the Amritmahal breed. The Khillari seems to have a strain of the grey 
white cattle of the north in its composition. 


Pandharpuri Buffaloes: Buffaloes of the Pandharpuri breed are 
found in good number in the eastern part of Bombay Karnatak as well as 
in almost all the big cities. They represent a very ancient indigenous 
type and were being used as draught animals to move the stone pillars 
-which were used in the building of temples thousands of years ago. Even 
now the males of this breed are used in many parts of Karnatak for 
draught purposes, especially for transportation of stones from hills to the 
planes. But these animals are slow movers as compared to bullocks. 
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The females are considered to be fair milkers but cannot compare with 
the buffaloes of northem India. Under good management, they pro- 
duce a good quantity of milk. 


These buffaloes are hardy and can stand the famine conditions of 
the eastern part of Bombay. Karnatak. This is the reason why they are 
found in good numbers in the eastern part. 


_ All the breeds of cattle of Karnatak are adopted to draught purposes 
only in the plains or in the rough portions of Karnatak. The drought 
breeds, viz., Amritmahal, Krishna Valley and Khillar, are large and 
are capable of pulling heavy loads and are fast walkers also. In the west 
of Karnatak the cattle are small and are more adopted to the wet low 
lands where rice is grown. The buffaloes are of two general types, viz. 
Pandharpuri and local buffaloes. 


-~MILK PRODUCTION : | There are no dairy breeds of cattle worth 
the name. Instances of good milkers in cattle can be found. here and 
there. The major portion of milk supply of Karnatak comes from buffa- 
loes maintained in villages and in urban areas like Hubli, Dharwar, 
Gadag, Bijapur and Belgaum. Milk production in Karnatak is on a very 
small scale and is scattered in innumerable small holdings. Milk from 
villages situated around cities is collected by agents and is marketed in 
the cities. The bulk of the milk produced in the interior villages 
is converted into butter and is sold on market days. The dairy industry 
as such is not organised. Of late, the Government of Bombay has taken 
up the work of dairy development in Karnatak. In addition to the supp- 
ly of milk to the public of Hubli and Dharwar, there are projects of the 
Bombay Government like the issue of pedigree bulls, artificial insemina- 
tion, castration of scrub bulls, advance of. loans to. dairy farmers for pur- 
chase of dairy animals and dairy equipment and construction of silo pits 
for the improvement of animal husbandry. 1 


_ CATTLE FAIRS AND MARKETS: Karnatak is noted for its large 
number of cattle fairs and weekly bazars for exhibition and marketing of 
cattle. The cattle fairs start just after the end of the Kharif season and 
continue up to the end of summer. These fairs generally coincide with 
some jatra or other, so that the cultivator combines sale and purchase of 
animals with recreation and shopping at the end of the season’s hard work. 
Below is a list of the important fairs along with the duration of fair, breeds 
and number of cattle attending the fair :— 
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Statement showing the important cattle fairs held in Bombay Karnatak. 


——ooco7~<Oooe——————— eens ae 


Ss. .| NAME OF THE PLACE DISTRICT TIME OF BREED & TYPE APPROXIMATE 
No. FAIR FAIR HELD OF ANIMALS Ree 
1. Gudguddapur Devargudda Dharwar October— Mostly Amritmahal bul- —_10,750 
Cattle Fair 2nd or 3rd week locks, cows, heifers. 
2. Gudliswami Hosritti —do— 2nd or 8rd week Mostly Amritmahal — 33,600 
Fair. of Feb. all types 
3. Mouneshwar Karjagi —do— Ist or 2nd week Mostly Amritmahal — 16,100 
Fair. of March all types 
4. Amarai Cattle Jamkhandi Bijapur 2nd or 8rd week Krishna Valley, Khillari 8,000 
Fair. p of April and local 
5. Siddeshwar Bijapur —do— 8rd or 4th week —do— 22.000 
Cattle Fair. of January 
6. Mayakka’s Fair. Chinchali Belgaum = 8rd or 4th week —do— 11,000 
of Feb. 


eee ee STS, <a nnnsseiass .sisisnadilevaissdinewsdisiossduinmeeussinaiessusmcassa 
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In addition to the seasonal fairs, weekly cattle markets are held at 
Hubli, Dharwar, Belgaum,  Bailhongal, Mudalgi and _ other 
places where large numbers of cattle gather for sale. 


GOVERNMENT FARMS: Karmatak has some of the oldest cattle 
farms in Bombay State. 


Cattle-Breeding Farm, Bankapur:-— This is one of the oldest cattle 
farms and is located at Bankapur in Dharwar district. Pure breeds of 
Amritmahal cattle are bred at this farm and pedigreed bulls of this breed 
are issued to cultivators for grading village cattle. 


Tegur Cattle-Breeding Farm :— This is also one of the oldest farms 
in Karnatak. The Dangi breed of cattle is maintained at this farm and 
pure bred breeding bulls are issued to cultivators for improvement of 
cattle of the Malnad tract. 


Agricultural College Dairy Farm, Dharwar: This farm was esta- 
blished in 1947 as part of the Agricultural College, Dharwar. A herd 
of Sindhi cows is maintained to study its suitability or otherwise as a 
milch animal under Karnatak conditions. The results so far indicate that 
the Sindhi breed can adopt itself to these conditions and can serve as a 
good dairy breed for Karnatak. In addition, selection of local buffaloes 
for high milk yield and regular calving and grading to Pandharpuri breed 
of bulls is undertaken. 


Poultry Farm, Dharwar :— Karnatak has one of the best poultry 
farms in the Bombay State. Improved breeds of poultry, viz. white Leg- 
horn and Rhode Island Red, are bred for supply of setting eggs and 
roosters to intending poultry farmers. This poultry farm has made a 
good name by winning many of the prizes and medals at poultry compe- 
titions held in Poona. 


Sheep-breeding farms :— Sheep-breeding farms have been established 
at the Agricultural College, Dharwar, Guttal, Anagwadi and Suttatti for 
the improvement of wool and mutton qualities of sheep of Karnatak. 
Angora goats are being tried for their milking quality at the Guttal farm. 


EDUCATION: The subject of animal husbandry is taught at 
various levels at various institutions in Karnatak. The important educa- 
tional institutions teaching the subject of animal husbandry are : 


1. Agricultural College, Dharwar, where animal husbandry forms 
part of the curriculum for the B. Sc. (Agri.) degree course; 
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2. Agricultural Schools at Arbhavi, Devihosur, Bagalkot and Kumta 
which train students in animal husbandry, 


3. The Government poultry farm, Dharwar, which trains young 
people in the management ‘of poultry farms. In addition to the above 
institutions, animal husbandry is also taught at the Agricultural High 
School, Bijapur. 


PROPAGANDA IN ANIMAL HUSBANDRY: A separate section 
under the Divisional Inspector of Cattle Breeding was «in existence till 
recently for improving.animal husbandry in Karnatak. Of late, this 
work has been merged in the duties of District Agricultural Officers and the 
work of improvement of animal husbandry is carried on as before. The 
National Extension Training Centre, Dharwar, trains students in the art 
and science of animal husbandry to enable che to handle local problems 
of the village efficiently. 


SCOPE FOR IMPROVEMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY: The — 
average merit of livestock of Karnatak is far below that of other parts 
of Bombay State. The milking qualities of cattle and buffaloes of Kar- 
natak can be stepped up considerably by proper breeding, feeding and 
management, so also the draught qualities of cattle, and wool and mutton 
qualities of sheep. There are no well-organised associations of farmers 
for the improvement of livestock. ~ Dairy herd improvement associations 
for the improvement of livestock should be established soon with a view 
to keeping records of milk production and feed consumption of at least 
two or three per cent of the total milch animals. The bulls must be 
drawn from these tested animals and’ should be proved and issued for im- 
provement of other stock. There is an ever-increasing demand for quality 
milk and quality drought animals in Karnatak and the best way of achiev- 
ing this is by maintaining records of breeding, feeding, production, 
management and diseases and through well organised marketing of live- 
stock and livestock products... 


~ FRUIT. CULTIVATION 


Fruit growing is an ala occupation in India. Of all agricultural 
crops, fruit-crop‘is the most. paying. But its industrial exploitation has 
not kept pace with its economic importance. Instead of assuming the 
status of an important commercial crop like other plantation crops, fruit 
culture at present forms.a minor. activity in the general set-up of agri- 
culture in India... The production of. fruits and vegetables should receive 
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~as much attention: as the production of wheat and rice and other varieties 
of food grains, if not greater. Fruits and vegetables ought to be necessary 
items in the diet:of everybody and should not be treated as a luxury re- 
served for the upper-class and middle-class population in the cities and 
towns. Nutritional authorities have recommended that a well balanced 
deit for the rural masses ought to include 2 oz. of fruit and 10 oz. of leafy 
and non-leafy vegetables per day. But the Indian masses would feel 
mighty happy if they are able to get a piece of onion, some chillies and 
some tamarind. If the people are persuaded to attach a small fruit and 
vegetable garden to every house in the country, we shall be able to claim 
a very large acreage for growing these. 


The estimated total area under fruits of all kinds is of the order of 
31.8 lakh acres, which is about 2 per cent of the cropped area in the coun- 
try. In Palestine there is one’ acre under fruit and vebetable for every 
seven persons and in California for every three persons. In India we 
_ have one acre for every seventy-five. .The annual production of fruit in 
India is estimated at 6 million tons. This does not satisfy even the’ 
minimum requirements of 2 oz. per head per day. In New York, the 
consumption of fruits is 16 oz. per head per day and in a non-agricultural 
country like England, it is 4.5 Oz. To provide for the minimum require- 
ments of our nation, the present fruit production must, therefore, at least 
be doubled. This can be done both by increasing the area and by in- 
creasing the yield from the existing area. Besides these aims, there is 
much room for effective and responsible organization for research and 
development of horticulture. 


The area under fruit cultivation in Bombay State has gone up consi- 
derably in the last two decades. In 1932 it was 46,674 acres while in 
1950 it was, 1,25,167 acres, and the increase in the areas under mango, 
mosambi and banana crops has contributed largely to the expansion of 
fruit cultivation. It is certain that the present orchard area can be in- 
creased very much more in the next ten years if skilled cultivators adopt 
fruit tree growing and if all possible steps are taken to encourage the 
consumption of fruit among the masses. “Grow more fruit and eat more 
fruit” should be the watchword. _ If we try to analyse the scope for fruit 
cultivation in Bombay Karnatak, we shall have to take into consideration 
the existing area under different fruit crops as well as the climatic and 
soil conditions, irrigation facilities ete.. The acreages under different 
fruit crops’ in. Bombay Karnatak are as follows :— 
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Acres 

l. Banana 6,094/- 

2. Mango 3,422 

3. Guava — 2,154 

4. Kagadi Lime 332 

5. Pomegranate 119 

6. Mosambi 113 

7. Grapes 71 

8. Custard apple 44 

9. Fig 30 

10. Jack fruit 21 
ll. Santra 10 
12. Pineapple 3 
13. Bullock-heard (Ra mphal) 3 


The total area is 12,416 acres. 


This does not compare very favourably with the areas under fruit 
crops in different parts of Bombay State. The Deccan boasts of the largest 
area with 61,831 acres, and Konkan and Gujerat have 25,565 and 25,349 
acres respectively. ‘It can be seen from these figures that the area under 
fruit crops in Karnatak is about a tenth of the total area in Bombay State, 
about a fifth of the area in the Deccan, and about half the area in Kon- 
kan and Gujarat. 


One of the chief limitations to the extension of the area under fruit 
crops in Karnatak is lack of irrigation facilities. The existing area is 
chiefly under well irrigation. There are no large-scale irrigation systems 
as in the Deccan. However, with the completion of the First Five-Year Plan, 
it is hoped that large areas will be brought under irrigation and that fruit 
cultivation will receive a big fillip. The climatic conditions in the four 
districts of Karnatak are quite suitable for successful growing of a wide 
variety of fruit crops like mango, banana, citrus, varieties, grapes, chiku, 
guava, fig, pomegranate, pineapple, jack fruit cashewnut papaya, sitaphal, 
ramphal etc., The mango, bannana, chiku, papaya and pineapple are more 
tropical in habit and, therefore, thrive better on the sea coast in warm 
and humid climate with a higher rainfall. The grape, pomegranate, fig, 
guava, mosambi, santra and lime are sub-tropical in habit and do well 
in the drier parts of Bombay State with low rainfall, east of the Western 
Ghats. The Jack fruit and cashewnut grow wild on the lower slopes of the 
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western Ghats on either side. Taking into’ consideration the four Kar- 
natak districts of Bombay State, the following fruit crops can be grown 
successfully in each of them :— 


North Kanara :— This district receives the heaviest amount of rain- 
fall each year. The coastal area receives more than 100 inches where 
mango, banana and pineapple grow very well. In the Ghats and forest 
areas cashewnut and jack-fruit grow wild. These are 3,580 acres under 
banana which is more than half of the total area under banana in Bombay 
Karnatak. Mango comes next with 1,529 acres, and 1,025 acres are under 
cashewnut. About 30 acres are under pineapple. 


Dharwar District :— The western parts of this district, bordering on 
the eastern part of North Kanara, receive about 50 inches of rainfall ann- 
ually and the rainfall decreases gradually to a maximum of 15 to 20 in- 
ches in the easternmost parts. Mango guava, and banana are the chief 
fruit crops of this district. The area under mango is, 1,606 acres most 
of which is in the transition belt. There are 879 acres under guava. 
About half of this area is in Dharwar taluka alone. About 420 acres are 
under banana. Fifty-three acres are under kagadi lime. 


Belgaum District :— The western part of this district has heavy 
rainfall up to 100 inches — and the eastern part is dry with an annual 
rainfall of only about 15 to 20 inches. Banana, with 2,046 acres, mango, 
with 857 acres, and guava, with 837 acres, are the chief fruit crops. 


Bijapur District :— This district receives the lowest amount of rain- 
fall of the four. the average annual rainfall varying from 15 to 20 inches. 
It has a dry climate suitable for growing many kinds of fruits. The 
largest area is under bananas: 1,614 acres. Mango, with 212 acres, 
kagadi lime with 197 acres, guava, with 219 acres grapes, with 66 acres, 
custard apple, with 42 acres, are the other fruit crops of this district. This 
is the only district of Karnatak where grapes are being successfully grown. 


The soils of this region are ideal for growing these fruit crops. The 
red soils of Bombay Karnatak are eminently suited for growing mangoes, 
chiku and bananas. The finest of our mango varieties — Alphonso and 
pairi-grow very well in these soils and the fruits are very much valued in 
outside markets. 


- Success in fruit cultivation requires more initial outlay and demands 
a greater degree of skill and knowledge on the part of the cultivator. 
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Considerable capital is required to establish fruit orchards and to carry 
out cultural operation until the fruit trees come into bearing and yield 
an annual income. Practical knowledge and training in the best 
methods of fruit tree cultivation, e.g., “bahar” treatment, pruning, spray- 
ing, manuring, and irrigation are essential to successful fruit cultivation. The 
fruit-grower must be in a position to combine such technical knowledge 
with a certain amount of business skill to obtain the best returns. The 
need for all this practical knowledge and training was met by the start- 
ing of the College of Agriculture in Dharwar in 1947. The opening of 
the college has gone a long way towards establishing personal contacts 
between the cultivator and the specialist. This has brought about a 
feeling of confidence in the minds of prospective fruit-growers, resulting 
in an increase in the area under fruit cultivation, and in better returns 
for the cultivator. The Bombay Agricultural Department has introduced 
new varieties of fruit like the Basrai banana, guava Lucknow No. 49, 
pomegranate G. B. G. No. 1 and proved their benefits to the cultivators. 
Successful trials have been conducted to show that grapes can be grown 
in the climatic conditions of Dharwar district. 


It is usually observed that in different seasons of the year some fruits 
are abundantly available. However, in such seasons, it is not always 
possible to sell the entire produce. A good deal of surplus stock is often 
left over which is either wasted or sold at unremunerative prices. This 
waste can be prevented by converting the surplus produce into fruit pro- 
ducts. For instance, jelly can be prepared from guava, mango can be 
canned in the form of slices in sugar syrup, or as pulp, and jam can be 
prepared from mango and tomato. In view of the increasing demand 
for preserved products,the fruit grower is assured of a subsidiary source 
of income, provided the products are prepared in proper manner on a 
cottage industry scale. 


To sum up, there is a great future for fruit cultivation in Bombay 
Karnatak, in view of the increasing demand for truits trom the masses. 
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HE Karnatak, for purposes of this .article, is taken as all that area 

consisting of villages with a Kannada-speaking population, irrespec- 
tive of the administrative unit in which it is now included or may be 
included in future. It comprises the coastal districts of South Canara in 
the Madras State and North Canara in the Bombay State, the Western 
Ghats from Miraj to the Nilgiris, the table land of Mysore and Coorg, 
portions of the plateau in the Madras, Bombay and Hyderabad States, 
the Nilgiris and portions of the Salem and Coimbatore districts below the 
Ghats. 


RESOURCES 


The coastal districts, which, according to legend, were reclaimed 
from the sea, are very fertile and contain cocoanut groves along the sea 
and the banks of the several rivers entering it. The hills are covered with 
dense forest — some of them evergreen — and contain Bamboo and Teak 
and other valuable timber and forest produce. The richest forest areas 
of Karnatak are mainly in North Canara (where it forms 80 per cent. of 
the total area), the Coorg and the Malnad portions of Mysore. The 
area of the table land bordering on the hills contains Sandal wood and 
plantations of Coffee, Tea, Rubber, Cinchona, Pepper and Cardamom. 


Fishing has always been one of the traditional industries along the 
coast, Mangalore, Bhatkal, Malpe and Karkal being the important cen- 
tres. High quality fish is abundant along the North Canara coast. There 
is seope for modernising the industry and increasing the catch by adopt- 
ing the latest methods as in Japan or in Great Britain. It is also possible 
to develop the inland market in India with cold storage and transporta- 
tion by air. Fish oil and fish manure‘industries could also be developed. 
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There is already a thriving cocoanut oil industry and coir industry 
in Malabar and in the Travancore-Cochin State along the West Coast. 
This could be developed in the Karnatak as well. 


Similarly, the mat and the match industries, which have made con- 
siderable headway in Malabar as cottage industries, open up vast possi- 
bilities in the Karnatak. 


FOREST WEALTH 


Much of the forest area still remains unexploited for want of com- 
munications. It may be good in one way, ‘because it has still left the 
forest intact, but it should be possible, by adopting the latest methods for 
their proper conservation as in Germany or in Scandinavia, to extract more 
from the forests. Many of the varieties of soft wood are not being made 
use of now. These afford good scope for starting the Plywood industry. 
Among the minor forest produce may be mentioned Cane which grows 
in plenty in the forest of the Western Ghats. No serious attempts have 
been made to develop the cane furniture industry. The Cane may not 
be as good in quality or as shining as the Singapore variety but, in these 
days of spray-painting of Cane furniture, this is not a serious handicap. 
It is for some keen businessmen to take up this particular industry. 
North Canara alone can supply enough Bamboo for a paper mill or a 
pulp plant. 


India was once noted as the chief exporter of spices to the West, 
the West Coast being the principal contributor. The queen of Gersoppa 
was known as the Pepper Queen. This crop does not seem to be receiy- 
ing as much attention now as it deserves. 


Cashew nut is grown extensively in South Canara. Properly cured, 
graded and packed, it can command a world market. Apart from Jack 
fruit and Banana, which grow practically wild in the forests, South Canara 
is noted for its Mango gardens and Coorg for its Oranges. Eucalyptus 
is a speciality of the Nilgiris. Good seed potato and also potatoes for con- 
sumption are grown extensively on the Nilgiris. Much of the fruit is 
now going to waste or sold at uneconomic prices during the season as 
there is no provision for cold storage or fruit canning. This is another 
industry that is worth examining. " 


SOILS AND MINERALS 


There is also a variety of soils in the Karnatak-laterite, rich red loam 
and black cotton soil. The laterite, cut into blocks, serves as good 
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building material for walls. The clay found round about Mangalore is 
excellent for roofing tiles and gave rise to the Tile factories started by 
_ German Missionaries early in this century. They still hold the field as 
_ the best available and the particular type of tiles is known as “Mangalore 
Tiles”, irrespective of where it is manufactured. There is also a considerable 
ceramic industry consisting of mosaic and other flooring tiles, and works 
of art — principally religious statues and images. 


The black cotton soil beyond the Western Ghats in the Deccan and 
on the Mysore Plateau yields very good varieties of cotton — both short 
and medium staple — and has given rise to a thriving textile industry in 
Mysore and in Sholapur. It is possible to grow a very good type of long- 
staple cotton if at least seasonal irrigation is provided. The Karnatak 
not only contributes a substantial quantity of cotton to the output 
of India, but she is capable of producing some of the world’s finest varie- 
ties of cotton, 


Although some mills have been started recently at Nanjangud and 
Davangere in Mysore State, there appears to be scope for more textile 
mills round about Hubli. The Bombay Economic Industrial Survey 
Committee observed that the central position which Dharwar and Hubli 
occupy make them ideal centres for supplying cloth to the whole of the 
Karnatak. But the only industrial establishments that are now in ex- 
istence in the entire area of black cotton soil are a number of ginning and 
pressing factories, but not textile mills. The handloom industry also occu- 
pies an important place among cottage industries not only in Mysore and 
Bangalore, but in the Bombay and Hyderabad and Madras Karnatak, 
especially in the districts of Bijapur, Belgaum, Dharwar, Salem and 
Coimbatore. The number of handlooms in Bombay Karnatak alone is 
estimated at 60,000. The establishment of textile mills would be of con- 
siderable help to the weavers by supplying the required yarn. 


Groundnut is another commercial crop grown extensively in the 
Deccan Kamatak. This has given rise to a new industry known as the 
Vegetable Oil or the Vanaspathi industry. Even in this field so far 
Mysore has shown greater enterprise than other parts of Karnatak. 


With the heavy rain fall between the Western Ghats and the sea and 
in some parts of the Plateau, it should be possible to conserve water and 
grow more Sugarcane and start one or two additional sugar factories and 
also produce power alcohol. This will naturally follow the completion 
of several irrigation projects in the Karnatak. 
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IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The more important of them are the Ghataprabha Valley Project which 
is expected to irrigate about five lakhs acres in Belgaum and Bijapur 
districts, the Malaprabha Project which will irrigate four lakh acres in 
Belgaum, Dharwar and Bijapur districts, the Upper Krishna Project 
which will irrigate five lakh acres in Bijapur districts and another five 
lakhs acres in Hyderabad State, and the famous Tungabhadra Project. 
When these projects are complete, the Bijapur district, which is now 
known as a famine district, will be converted into a garden district. 


Sericulture, which plays such an important part in the economy of 
Mysore, Salem and Coimbatore, can be practised in the Bombay Karna- 
tak as well, as revealed in the investigation made by the Sericultural De- 
partment of Mysore on the invitation of the Bombay Government. The dis- 
tricts of Dharwar and Belgaum would be ideal for the purpose both from 
the point of view of climate and elevation. 


The Karnatak is also rich in minerals. Coal is perhaps the only 
mineral that is denied to this area. Oil too has not been tapped so far. 
But it is noted for its deposits of Gold, Iron, Manganese, Bauxite and 
Chrome. It claims 90 per cent. of the Gold produced in India. Mica 
is also found in parts of Mysore. Kaolin and Ochres are available in 
plenty and have given rise to the Porcelain Factory in Bangalore and 
several factories manufacturing paint. A good quality of Limestone for 
the manufacture of cement, slate stone, which is said to be the second 
best in the world, sand-stone and quartzites for the manufacture of glass 
and good clay for the manufacture of pottery are also available in large 
quantities. Deposits of limestone are found in the Bombay Kamatak, 
especially in Belgaum and Bijapur districts. Important clay deposits 
have been located in North Canara. ; 


POWER AND FUEL RESOURCES 


There are at least thirty sites so far mapped for the generation of 
hydro-electric power. The total power potential is estimated at one mil- 
lion K.W. This will not only supply the power required by the industries, 
but will help agriculture by lift irrigation by means of electrically driven 
irrigation pumps. 


Although the area is lacking in coal, there are large reserves of wood 
fuel, peat and brown coal (Lignite) in the Western Ghats and Nilgiris. 
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Charcoal gas from wood distillation is another possibility that has not been 
fully investigated. 


COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


The talukas of Sagar and Sorab in Mysore and Sirsi and Siddapur in 
North Canara contain a community called Gudigars who are expert in 
ivory and sandalwood carving and ivory inlay work. It is confined to a 
few families and the industry will die out if it is not learnt as an artistic 
industry by other communities as well. This is being done in Mysore 
and Bangalore and may well be followed in other parts of the Karnatak, 
Other cottage industries which are bringing in a great deal of money are 
toy making, jewellary—the largest centres being Bangalore and Manga- 
lore, manufacture of Agarbatties (sandal sticks), manufacture of Gota 
and Lametta (imitation lace) in Bangalore and manufacture of ribbons. 
The making of carpets and druggets, for which Bangalore is praticularly 
noted, may be classed both as a cottage industry and as a factory indus- 


try. 
TRANSPORT 


The Karnatak coast is fortunate in having natural harbours such as 
Karwar, Malpe and Bhatkal. Linking up these places by railway with 
the hinterlands of Mysore and Deccan will enable the whole of the Kar- 
natak to develop industries within a short time. Road transport has been 
very well developed by private enterprise in South Canara and by the 
State Transport serivces in Bombay and Mysore. 


There are thus vast possibilities. The Report on the Industrialisation 
of Bombay Kamatak, submitted to the Bombay Government by Shri 
T. K. Mirchandani, makes a number of specific suggestions for develop- 
ment of the following industries: (1) Textiles, (2) Sugar factories and 
allied industries, (3) Processed Food industries, (4) Oil milling, Vege- 
table ghee, Hydrogenated oil, Soap, Tobacco etc., (5) Paints, Varnishes, 
Enamels etc., (6) Paper and pulp (Alpha Cellulose), (7) Wooden Ship- 
building, (8) Bauxite, (9) Fisheries, (10) Heavy Chemical industries, 
(11) Iron and Steel, (12) Prime Mover and Tools Industry, (13) Cement, 
(14) Ceramics, (15) Glass industry, and (16) Miscellaneous and cottage 
industries. 


The foregoing is an account of what might have been or what might 
be, rather than what has been, done. In other words, it is a description 
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of industrial potentialities of the Karnatak rather than a description of 
what has been achieved. It is true to say that the Karnatak districts out- 
side Mysore are still industrially undeveloped. It may be interesting, in 
this connection, to know what has been done in Mysore itself by a glance 
at the following list of industries, some of them Government-owned, 
others in which Government have a share and others, again, aided by 
Government. Some of them are also entirely private-owned. It is also 
the good fortune of Mysore that many industries started by the Govern- 
ment of India, like the Indian Telephone Industries, Hindustan Machine 
Tools, and Bharat Electronics Factory, are located in Bangalore. 


(1) The Central Industrial Workshop, (2) Sandal Oil Foctory, (3) 
Mysore Iron and Steel Works, (4) Mysore Soap Factory, (5) Govern- 
ment Silk Weaving Factory, (6) Government Poreclain Factory, (7) 
Government Electric Factory, (8) Mysore Implements Factory, (9) 
Mysore Dichromate Factory, (10) Mysore Industrial and Testing Labo- 
ratories, (11) Mysore Sugar Co., (12) Mysore Paper Mills, (13) 
Mysore Spun Silk Mills, (14) Mysore Lamp Works, (15) Mysore To- 
bacco Co., (16) Mysore Silk Filature, (17) Mysore Stoneware and 
Potteries, (18) Mysore Chemicals and Fertilisers, (19) Mysore Coffee Cur- 
ing Works, (20) Mysore Vegetable Oil Projects, (21) Mysore Lac and 
Paint Factory, - (22) Mysore Match Co., (23) Mysore Chrome Tan- 
ning Co., (24) Mysore Road Transport Service, (25) The Kolar, 
Champion Reef, and Nandidurg Gold Mines, (26) Bangalore Woollen, 
Cotton and Silk Mills, (27) Mysore Spinning and Manufacturing Mills, 
(28) Minerva Mills, (29) Sri Krishnarajendra Mills, (380) Davangere 
Cotton Mills, (31) Mysore Hosieries, (32) Sri Shankara Textiles 
(33) Fire Bricks and Potteries, (34) Mysore Glass and Enamel Works, 
(85) Bangalore Transport Co., (36) Mysore Kirloskar Ltd., (87) 
Bharat Oil Mills, (38) Mysore Machinery Manufacturers Ltd., (39) 
Indian Telephone Industries, (40) Radio and Electrical Manufacturing 
Co., (41) Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., (42) Hindustan Machine Tools 
Ltd., and (43) Bharat Electronics Factory. 


Human resources are even more important than material resources. 
The Karnatak, in common with the rest of India, has vast man power, 
but most of it is not technically trained and has not got the aid of mecha- 
nical power. The people should also be imbued with a spirit of enter- 
prise and be encouraged by the State. Mysore had its share of indus- 
trialisation, as all the needed factors are present. The only area in Kar- 
natak outside Mysore that has shown enterprise in Banking, Insurance 
and Industries is South Canara, particularly Udipi, where the “Manipal 
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Industries” in textile, pottery etc., have opened a new chapter. The 
transport services there, as already mentioned, are among the best orga- 
nized. One of the strongest arguments advanced for the formation of 
the Karnatak State is that many areas have been neglected, because they 
are scattered and form the tail-end of States and have not received due 
attention for their development. Let us hope that the formation of the 
Karnatak State will make this neglect a thing of the past and will make 
Karnatak prosperous and thus add to the strength and prosperity of India. 
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N. A. Mujumdar. 


HE importance of the role played by natural resources in determining 

the pattern of economic life of a nation or a region can hardly be 
exaggerated. Even in the case of a highly industrialised country like 
England, nature does play a significant part. Emphasizing this, Nichol- 
son observes—“in spite of the predominance of her trade and her manu- 
factures, natural conditions are of primary importance. The coastline, 
the rivers, the proximity of rich coal and iron fields, the temperate moist 
climate and the fertility of the soil are still the foundations of the wealth 
of the nation.” Though, with the progress of science and technology,1 
the mastery of man over nature may increase, it cannot be doubted that 
there are definite limits to it and that, in the last analysis, man must 
depend upon nature and nature's gifts. An attempt is, therefore made 
in this article to survey the present state of the economy of Bombay Kar- 
natak, in relation to its natural resources—patent as well as potential. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING 


The four Kannada districts of Bombay State, viz. Belgaum, Bijapur, 
Dharwar, and North Kanara, are together known as Bombay Karnatak. 


It is necessary to stress that geographical conditions do not always 
coincide with administrative boundaries. The apparently composite unit 
of a single district very often contains regions of great natural contrast. 
The case of Dharwar, which comprises three distinct parts each differing 
widely from the other in its natural setting, is a good instance in point. 
In view of this, it becomes necessary to distinguish the different regions 
of Bombay Karnatak in order to appreciate how geographical conditions 
have influenced economic activity in each of these regions. 


1 Principles of Political Economy Vol. I. P. 66, 
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From the economic point of view, three2 broad divisions can be 


distinguished : 


a) Sahyadri Ghats: This part is the extension of the Sahyadrian main 
range. It is a belt of about 30 miles wide extending from’ the former 
Kolhapur State to the southern boundary of the Bombay State in the 
Kanara district. 


A warm humid climate and an extensive and rich forest cover domi- 
nate the natural and human landscape of this region. The forests of this 
region are said to be the richest in the whole of the Bombay State. How- 
ever, broadly speaking, the region is very sparsely populated. The reason 
for this is that, as in other parts of the Sahyadrian main range, human 
activity follows the means of communications, most of the villages being 
' situated along the major roads. That is why route centres like Yellapur 
and Sirsi, situated at the Ghat gaps, have grown into small towns. Apart 
from rice, which is the main crop of this belt, it is also well-known for the 
spice gardens of Sirsi and Siddapur. 


b) Transitional belt: Then we have the western belt, of about 20 
miles width, enclosing the Poona-Bangalore road from Nipani, to Harihar 
which is called the transition belt. It is “a transition from the Dharwar 
rock types to the igeous complex in the east; from reddish soils to black 
soils; from irregular hill features to undulating black soil basins; from the 
wet Sahyadrian forests to the dry plateau; from rice to millets and cotton; 
from very thinly populated areas to thickly populated areas.”3 


A variety of crops, from rice and ragi to millets and cotton, is pos- 
sible in this belt by reason of the fact that rainfall here is more certain 
than in the east and this is, again, supplemented by irrigation. Although 
a densely populated agricultural region, this part also seems to be more 
inflenced by a chain of large and small towns which are route and com- 
mercial centres. The twin-town of Belgaum-Shahapur is the commercial 
focus of the northern zone, while Hubli and Dharwar together centralise 
the economic and cultural activities of the southern zone. The subsidiary 
commercial centres are Nipani, Sankeshwar, Haveri, Byadigi and Rane- 
bennur. The industrial element too is confined to the large towns in 
this belt, especially Hubli and Belgaum. 


c) Karnatak Cotton Zone: ‘To the east of the transitional belt is the 
land drained by the river Krishna and its tributaries; while Bhima and 


2 Vide-Statistical Atlas, Bombay State — 1950. 3 Tha 
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Don drain the north-eastern portions in Bijapur, the central portions are 
drained by the Ghataprabha and the Malaprabha. The Southern extre- 
mity is drained by the Tungabhadra. This is the rich Karnatak plateau 
with its extensive black soil cover and an undulating topography. 


The region is mainly agricultural with millets as the most important 
food crop, but, from the economic point of view, cotton stands foremost, 
as this cash crop is the mainstay of the agricultural economy of Bombay 
Karnatak. Some of the finest varieties of modern cotton, such as Vijay 
and Lakshmi, are grown here. 


The region is well-populated, except in the Bijapur district area 
which is very frequently affected by scarcities and famines. The histo- 
rical city of Bijapur, however, is the commercial centre of the north- — 
eastern zone, while Bagalkot controls the economy of the lower Krishna 
valley. Gokak is the cotton-collecting centre of Ghataprabha basin 
and Bailhongal and Gadag, of the Southern cotton-growing tracts. 


The availability of cotton has undoubtedly helped promote the local 
industry, the handloom products of the Guledgud, Bagalkot and Gadag- 
Betgeri regions being well known all over India. In the future of 
Karnatak State. this region may well become an important centre of cot- 
ton textiles, both handloom and mill. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Bombay Karnatak covers a total area of 21,372.5 sq. miles. Accord- 
ing to the 1951 census, the total population is 52,16,259, of which 38,60,772 
live in rural4 areas consisting of 5054 villages, while the remaining 
13,55,487 reside in only 103 towns. In other words, Karnatak has less than 
1|5th of the area of Bombay State and slightly more than 1|7th of its 
population. It is thus evident that less than 25.1 of the total population 
reside in urban areas and that it is the rural population that is predomi- 
nant. Not only do the large majority live in rural areas, but they also 
depend mostly upon agriculture for livelihood, as is evident from the 
following figures, which give the occupational distribution of population:- 


Occupation. Total numbers of persons depending 
_ thereon for their livelihood. 
1. Agriculture 37,686,635 


4 These statistics are computed from the District Census Handbooks-Dharwar, Bel- 
gaum, Bijapur, and Kanara. 
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2. Production other than cultivation 5,953,992 
3. | Commerce 3,02,307 
4. ‘Transport 59,546 
5. Other services and miscellaneous sources _ 5,33,689 


Total 52,16,259 


The table brings into bold relief the predominantly agricultural bias 
of the economy, more than 72.2 per cent. of the population being depen- 
dent on it for their livelihood. If “production, other than cultivation” is 
interpreted broadly to mean industries, the percentage of population 
dependent on industries comes to less than 10.1 only. This fact, coupled 
with the comparatively small number of towns, reflects the meagre extent 
of industrialisation of the region. 


AGRICULTURE : 


Agriculture is the mainstay of Karnatak’s economy. Not only does it 
provide food to the population, but the development of whatever indus- 
tries there are at present is also attributable, to a large extent, to the 
availability of the necessary raw materials provided by agriculture. Indeed, 
cash crops like cotton, tobacco and spices, as also oilseeds; occupy a very 
important place. 


‘We may now proceed to indicate certain outstanding features of agri- 
culture here. The main crop of the Kanara district is rice, but the spice 
gardens of Sirsi, Siddapur and Yellapur are no less important. Betel nuts 
black pepper and cardamoms respectively are grown in abundance here. 
Another important crop is cocoanut; next to Ratnagiri, Kanara has the 
largest area under cocoanuts, in the Bombay State. 


In the Bijapur district, cotton is the most important commercial crop, 
the other important cash crops being groundnut and linseed. Among food 
crops, jawar, bajri and wheat are important, and jawar is the main food 
crop of the Dharwar district. Next in importance in this district comes 
cotton — the main commercial crop. These two crops taken together 
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account for as much as nearly 50 per cent. of the total cultivated area in 
the district. Chillies are also grown here. 


The most important foodcrop of the Belgaum district too is jawar, 
though wheat, rice and bajri as well are grown in considerable quantities. 
Among commercial crops, cotton groundnuts, and tobacco are important. 
It is interesting to note that, next to Kaira district, this district has the 
- largest area under tobacco cultivation, in the Bombay State. 


Taken as a whole, therefore, Karnatak contributes 33 per cent of the 
total acreage in Bombay State under jawar, 32 per cent. of the total acre- 
age under wheat and tobacco, and 35 per cent. of the total acreage under 
cotton.5 


In regard to minor crops, over one and a quarter lakhs of acres are 
under chillies in the Bombay State. Dharwar district, with an area of 
almost 48 thousand acres, stands foremost in this respect. Next to it is 
Belgaum with about 13,000 acres under this crop. So far as cardamom 
and black pepper are concerned, Kanara district seems to enjoy the mo- 
nopoly in the whole State. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


(a) Large-scale Industries :— _It has ere now been pointed out that 
about 5 lakhs and 54 thousand persons depend upon industries for their 
livelihood. This figure pertains to both the large-scale and the small-scale 
industries. But to have a broad idea of the pattern of industrial develop- 
ment of Bombay Karnatak, it is necessary to know the size and number of 
what are called ‘large-scale industries.’ For purposes of this article, how- 
ever, we have taken such of the establishments as would come under the 
purview of the Factories Act, 1948 as belonging to the category of “Large- 
scale industries” and those that do not, as coming under that of “small- 
scale industries.”6 


The following Table gives the number of such factories and the average 
number of workers employed by them by groups of industries. 


—_—_—_. ny, 


5 These figures are approximate and refer ‘to the year 1943-44. 6 Under the Fac- 
tories Act, 1948, factories employing 10 workers and carrying on manufacture with 
power are registered under section 2(M) (1), and all factories employing 20 or more 
workers without the aid of power, are registered under 2(M) (ii). Here factories 
coming under both these categories are taken into account. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF WORKING FACTORIES 
AND AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EM- 
PLOYED BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES, IN BOMBAY 
KARNATAK IN THE YEAR 1949.7 


Industry No. of Factories. Average number of 
workers employed. 


1. Government and Local Fund 


Factories 9 3512 
2. Textiles 36 6428 
3. Engineering 38 847 
4. Minerals and Metals 1 40 
5. Food, Drink and Tobacco 65 3202 
6. Chemicals, Dyes, etc. 22 683 
7. Paper and Printing 15 243 
8. Processes relating to wood, stone 
and glass 25 1177 
9. Processes connected with Hides and 
Skin 2 90 
10. Miscellaneous 2 \ 16 
1l. Seasonal factories 
(cotton ginning and pressing) 242 7544 
457 23782 


eS 


A persual of the foregoing table reveals one sticking feature of the 
labour in this region, namely the large degree of employment in the sea- 
sonal (ginning and pressing) factories. These factories are almost evenly 
distributed in the three cotton-growing districts of the region — Dharwar, 
Belgaum and Bijapur. The annual production of cotton in this region is 
estimated to be about 1,43,849 bales (of 400 lbs. each) and it is, there- 


7 Computed from the Statistical Abstract of Bombay. State—1951, 
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fore, natural that this industry should develop to such an extent as to absorb 
more than one-third of the total labourers engaged in all these large-scale 
industries. | Dharwar district, with 104 such factories employing nearly 
4,000 workers, is the predominant. 


The large-scale production of cotton in Bombay Kamatak has facili- 
tated the development of another big industry in the region — “Textiles” 
—which is the largest single group, employing nearly one-fourth of the 
total labour. It should be pointed out, however, that there are only four 
large spinning and weaving mills in the whole of Bombay Karnatak. Three 
in Dharwar district — one in Gadag and two in Hubli — and the fourth is 
at Gokak in Belgaum district. The three mills in the Dharwar district 
had 41,728 spindles and 813 looms, while the other one at Gokak had 
73,536 spindles and 2 looms. If these four big units are left out of account, 
all the rest of the 36 factories are small power loom factories. It is in- 
teresting to note that whereas these 32 units together employ only about 
1,500 persons the four cotton mills employ nearly 5,000. persons. As 
between powerlooms and mills, it is thus clear that the latter are relatively 
more labour--intensive. 


The existence of the Railway Workshop at Hubli, built in the year 
1887 engaged in the repairs of locomotives, carriages and wagons etc., 
accounts for the head — ‘Government and Local Fund Factories. In the 
year 1950, this workshop alone employed about 3,250 persons. 


Tobacco, as has already been observed, is a very important cash crop 
in this region—in Belgaum district. The average production of tobacco 
is estimated at over 55 lakh Ibs per year. The tobacco grown is solely 
utilised for the purpose of making bidis, snuff and chewing jarda. Thus, 
the making of bidis itself has developed into a big industry and accounts 
for more than 3200 persons engaged in the group “Food, Drink and 
Tobacco.” In fact, the total number of persons engaged in this industry 
is very much more than this figure of 3200, inasmuch as this only relates 
to factories registered under the Factories Act. If we also take into ac- 
count smaller factories and some independent workers, working on a cot- 
tage industry basis, the number would easily be twice as much over. For 
instance, in Dharwar district alone, it is estimated that about 5,800 persons 


are engaged in this work, whereas the registered factories there account 
for only about 2,300. 


Among others, rice pounding and flour milling also account for a 
considerable number of factories. 
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The most important wood industry is sawmilling, which is thriving, 
thanks to the forest region. In 1945, there were as many as 10 sawmills in 
Karnatak employing about 425 persons... In addition to these, there are 
several small sawmilling units, mostly concentrated in Hubli and Belgaum 
towns engaged in reconversion work. It is interesting to observe that most of 
these sawmills have got carpentry shops attached to them in which they 
produce furniture and cabinet work. Another important industry based on 
wood, started during the last war, is the Plywood industry. At present, 
there are two ply-wood factories, one at Dendeli and the other at Dharwar. 


To get a complete picture of the pattern of industries in the region 
it is also essential to take into consideration — what are called the small- 
scale industries. For our purposes, here, all those establishments of in- 
dustries which do not come under the purview of the Factories Act, have 
been included under this category. 


Among the small-scale industries, handloom weaving is the foremost 
industry. This is evident by the following figures, available from the 
census of handlooms, conducted by the Provincial Textile Controller, in 


1946.* 


District Number of Handlooms No, of Owners 
1. Bijapur 18,695 7,034 
2. Dharwar 12,965 5,220 
3. Belgaum 6,293 | 3,634 
4. Kanara 325 69 
Total for four districts 38,278 15,957 


* Vide Bulletin of the Bureau of Economics. 


Thus, about 16,000 owners have among themselves, slightly more 
than 38,000 looms. If the statistics pertaining to the distribution of 
handlooms in various districts of Bombay state are carefully analysed, an 
interesting feature would become obvious, namely that the main hand- 
loom centres (except Bombay and B. S. D.) are located in areas which 
are liable to famines. This is more true in the case of Karnatak districts. 
Bijapur which has become proverbial for scarcities and famines, has the 
largest number of handlooms in the whole of the Bombay State. Sholapur 
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district ranks second, and the third is Dharwar district. A further nota- 
ble feature is that these handlooms are not evenly distributed in the dis- 
trict itself; there is a high concentration of these looms in only a few 
talukas in each district. Thus, Hungund and Badami Talukas of Bijapur 
district, Hubli, Gadag Ranebennur, Ron and Dharwar talukas of Dharwar 
district and Belgaum, Gokak and Sampagaon talukas of Belgaum district 
are the talukas where practically the whole of this industry is located. 


Nearly 90 per cent. of the total looms are engaged in producing 
sarees, cholis and khans, while the remaining produce dhotis, Handker- 
chiefs, Arabi Rumals and other articles. 


The handloom products produced in this region have become rightly 
famous. Even now, the sarees from Ilkal and the Khans from Guledgud 
have an assured market. But, latterly, due to competition from mill-made 
cloth, the handloom industry has been fighting almost a losing battle. 
The industry now depends mainly on rural markets. The rehabilitation 
of the handloom weavers has, of course, become an all India problem 
now. It is to be hoped that Karnatak, with such large number of persons 
depending upon it for their livelihood, will receive adequate attention. 


Karnatak is also important for its woollen goods. It is the most im- 
portant wool-growing tract in the Bombay State. As in the case of cotton, 
Bijapur, Belgaum and Dharwar are three important wool-growing dis- 
tricts. The number of sheep and goats in Bijapur district is much larger 
than in many of the districts of Bombay State. Hence wool-weaving has 
also become an important small-scale industry. The yield per sheep 
is low and the quality is also not so fine, so that only rough blankets or 
Kamblis are produced. There was a time when these blankets had a 
large market in most of the big towns in the neighbouring territories, 
but, due to competition from mill made rugs of finer variety, these weavers 
have since practically lost their urban markets. This perhaps explains 
why a large quantity of raw wool is now being exported from Karnatak 
to mills in Bombay, Thana, and Banagalore. 


Manufacture of domestic utensils out of brass and copper sheets is 
an important small-scale industry. Hubli and Gadag in Dharwar dis- 
trict are the main centres of this industry. Workers are engaged by 
Karkhandars who supply raw materials like copper plates, brass, zinc and 
nickel, etc. It is estimated that there are 150 such karkhandars engaging 
1,500 workers in Hubli alone. That is why of a number of small work- 
shops spread over the whole State of Bombay, the section in Hubli is 
regarded as the largest single section. 
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Besides these important industries there are a number of smaller in- 
dustries which are usually carried on as “traditional occupations.” Car- 
penters, bamboo workers, leather workers, blacksmiths, potters, Ghanis, 
etc. are among a few of these. 


A number of persons are engaged in the leather goods industry. The 
shoes produced in Dharwar and Belgaum are well known. This is car- 
ried on mostly by individual members or in shops where 3-4 persons are 
engaged for the work. The other common small-scale industries are 
carpentry, including furniture-making, and blacksmithy. The availability 
of suitable clay near Khanapur in Belgaum district has facilitated the 
growth of pottery and tiles manufacture. Besides Khanapur, there are a 
number of small establishments engaged in brick-making, which is spread 
over the region. Karnatak forests are famous for their bamboos of good 
quality which explains the fact of a considerable number of persons car- 
rying on the manufacture of baskets. winnows, mats etc. from bamboos. 
This is mainly concentrated in Hubli, Dharwar, Gadag, Khanapur, and 
Nipani and some places in Kanara district. At Bagalkot, the manufac- 
ture of lime is a thriving industry, giving employment to quite a few 
people. Along the coast, the coir industry is thriving. Recently, the bee- 
keeping industry also has been making steady progress. Manufacture of 
writing slates—the slates are quarried locally —is yet another industry 
which is developed in Bijapur district. 


FOREST RESOURCES 


Perhaps the most valuable natural resources of Bombay Karnatak are 
her forests. The Sahyadrian forests in the Bombay State are said to be 
the richest. The Sahyadrian belt of Kanara, western Dharwar and Bel- 
gaum has nearly 90 per cent. of the area under forests which on account 
of the quality of wood and abundance of minor products, have been a 
boon to almost a wholly forest district—more than two million acres are 
under forests. 


The most important forest produce is timber. Teak and sisum are 
the common varieties of wood from which timber is prepared. The forests 
here are also rich in bamboos and, annually, in the western division of 
Kanara district alone, 265,000 bamboos are cut. Sandalwood, which is 
classed as a major forest produce, is largely found in the forest regions 
of Dharwar, Bijapur and Belgaum. 


Bombay Karnatak has about 36 per cent. of the total forests in Bombay 


State, and in the year 1949, the forests of Bombay Karnatak produced 
3596 thousand c. ft. of timber and 11,677 thousand c. ft. of fuel, sandal- 
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wood of the value of Rs. 4,16,000, and bamboos worth Rs. 1,84,000. 
Grass and grazing yielded Rs. 5,67,000, while other forest produce brought 
in-about Rs. 1,26,000. 


POWER RESOURCES 


The provision of cheap motive power is an essential condition for 
industrial development. A large part of the areas of Dharwar, Belgaum 
and Kanara districts is under forest, and it is believed that there is a huge 
volume of firewood which could be profitably converted into charcoal for 
industrial uses. 


More important than charcoal is electricity. The Karnatak districts, 
of Bombay State have not been quite fortunate in the matter of utilisation 
of electricity for industries. This is evidenced by the fact that, in the 
whole of Bombay Karnatak, in all, only 15 villages and towns are served 
with electricity and the total energy sold amounting to 3623 thousand 
K.W. hours (1948). 


But there are large potential sources of hydro-electric power in the 
Kanara district. It is interesting to note that the report on Hydro- 
electric Survey of India has mentioned six sites as worth reconsidering 
from this point of view. They are the Kalinadi, Bedti, Benni, Nila, Ka- 
veri rivers in Kanara district and Hiranyakshi and Mahadeo rivers in Bel- 
gaum district. Only since recently, the Jog power is being made avail- 
able to some parts of Bombay Karnatak. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


Bombay Karnatak is fairly rich in its mineral resources also. Traces 
or iron ore are reported at Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and Kanara and the 
district gazetteers state that, in the past, iron was manufactured in a 
number of these places on a small-scale. 


Gold was also reported to have been mined on a considerable scale 
in the neighbourhood of Kappat hills in Dharwar, at one time, but fur- 
ther prospecting seems to have shown results which were not very en- 
couraging, 


Bauxite is found in Belgaum district. A limited survey in 1943 
showed that about 142,000 tons of bauxite were available. Gravel, lime- 
stones and marum occur in almost all the districts. China clay is found 
in Kanara district and in Khanapur of the Belgaum district. Manga- 
nese is found in large quantities in the Supa Dandeli and Yallapur areas. 
The Bijapur district is particularly rich in building stones of various types 
and colours. Speaking of these, the gazetteer writes: “The extremely 
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beautiful granites and kindred rocks of great variety of colour are capable 
of taking a high polish will find a market when the district is opened by 
roads and railways.” Limestones are also found in large quantities, 
especially in Badami, Bagalkot and Muddebihal talukas, while clay slate 
rock is found in the Bagalkot taluka. 


TRANSPORT FACILITIES 


Prof. Coatman writes that, if agriculture and industry are the body 
and bones of a regional (or national) organism, communications are its 
very nerves. The close interdependence between the transport system 
and the general economic development of a region is too well known to 
need any special stress. 


‘Bombay Karnatak has roads of a total mileage of about 5,566, of 
which metalled roads account for about 3, ae miles and non-metalled 
roads 1,596 miles. 


Analysing the transport facilities district-wise, we find that the Dhar- 
war district is well served by railways which traverse the district both 
from north to south and from east to west. All the important towns in 
the district are connected by regular bus services. The same is the case 
with the Bijapur district which is fairly well served by railways and’ 
feeder roads connecting the principal villages and towns of the district 
with the railway system. 


In the case of Belgaum district, important industrial and commercial 
centres like Nipani and Bailhongal are not yet served by rail, but they 
are connected with the Southern Railway by road. 


The case of Kanara district, however, is singularly unfortunate. It 
can be said that the district does not enjoy the benefit of rail transport 
at all. Even road transport is also not satisfactory, because of frequent 
stoppage during the monsoons. At this time the steamer services also 
come to a standstill, so that the district stands practically isolated from 
the outside world during the monsoon months. 


Almost all the committees concerned with the economic problems of 
this region have unequivocally emphasised the urgent need of develop- 
ing transport facilities in the district, as also the development of Karwar 
port. In fact, lack of adequate transport facilities is regarded as one of 
the main reasons for the non-utilisation of the immense forest resources 
of this district. 
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POTENTIALITIES AND PROSPECTS : 


This is a rapid and brief survey of the resources of Bombay Karnatak 
but even so, it ought to make it abundantly clear that the region is rich 
in natural resources. The Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Com- 
mittee 1938-40, which examined the economies of all these districts, had 
indicated the definite possibilities of starting new industries. The Bom- 
bay Government’s Report, which considered the problem of industriali- 
zation of Bombay Karnatak in relation to the utilization of Jog power, 
also throws further light on this question. 


At the outset, the huge cotton that is now being grown in the region 
is not fully utilised by the existing textile mills and handloom weavers. 
It is estimated so far the requirements of cloth for Karnatak are concern- 
ed, there is a deficit of more than 69 million yards of cloth. This is why 
the establishment of one cotton and wool spinning mill at Hubli, with 
40,000 spindles, and a.cotton and silk spinning and weaving mill at Bel- 
gaum, with 80,000 spindles and 800 looms have been recommended. 
(Vide the Committee’s reports for Bijapur, Belgaum, Dharwar and North 
Kanara). 


In the Belgaum district, the development of new industries will have 
to be directed towards the better utilisation of tobacco resources of Ni- 
pani and the clay and silt resources of Khanapur. If Virginia tobacco 
can be grown in Nipani, even the establishment of a cigarette factory 
may become possible. Similarly, a glazed pottery industry can be deve- 
loped in Khanapur. In Khanapur, again,—because it is linked up with 
railways—it is also possible to start industries utilising forest produce, 
especially manufacture of charcoal. 


The huge deposits of bauxite in the district should facilitate the 
establishment of even an aluminium factory. 


In the Bijapur district, the main resources that can be used for start- 
ing new industries are minerals. The slate and slate-pencil industry 
which is already existing on a small-scale, can be developed further. 
Similarly, it is reported that possibilities exist for developing the paper- 
making industry at Bagalkot. 


The problem with the Kanara district is rather different. The vast 
industrial potentialities of this district lie unutilised mainly on account of 
lack of adequate transport facilities, as has been stressed earlier, and the 
malarious climate. That is why every report which has concerned itself 
with the economic problems of Bombay Karnatak has emphasised that 
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Karwar should be linked up with railways. Recently the D.D.T. spray- 
ing campaigns have brought down the incidence of malaria. 


However some important industries that may be suggested are 
manufacture of charcoal, (rattan work) paper factory, plywood factory, 
match industry and cane industry. 


The availability of large supplies of bamboos suitable for the manu- 
facture of paper should make it feasible for a paper factory to be esta- 
blished. Similarly, soft wood suitable for the manufacture of matches 
is also available in a fairly large quantity. 


The vast groves of coconut trees all along the coast should 
make for the development of a good coir industry. It has been estimated 
that annually about 5,000 tons of coconut husk are available. This should 
afford excellent scope for a small-scale industry providing employment to 
a number of persons. Similar, fishing, if properly developed, would 
yield remarkable results. 


The electricity from Jog made available to Bombay Karnataka only 
recently marks another significant step towards the industrialisation of 
Bombay Karnatak. The scheme has been designed for the transmission 
and distribution of 10,000 k.w. and 1500 k.w. of power in the Dharwar 
and the Kanara districts, respectively. That should give a fillip to exist- 
ing as well as new industries. 


The cement company at Bagalkot is expected to go, into production 
within a short period. The annual capacity of the factory will be 100 
thousand tons to start with. The development of this industry is impor- 
tant from the point of view of industrial as well as agricultural progress. 
Then, a move is reported to be afoot to start a paper factory in the 
Kanara district. 


In view of the abundant potential resources and the slow, but defi- 
nite indications of industrialisation already in evidence, one can un- 
doubtedly visualise Karnataka blossoming into a rich industrial region 
in the foreseeable future. The hastening of this process, which is eminently 
desirable, will depend upon the conscious effort and direction and it is to 
be hoped that the industrialists and businessmen of Karnatak will not 
be found lacking in these. 
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H. C. K. Bhatta 


NGINEERING is the science and art of harnessing the great sources 

of power in nature to the convenience of man. It is also the visible ex- 
pression of the civilisation of the country and of the age. Whether as 
a work of utility or as a work of art, an engineering achievement is the 
standing monument of the aspirations of the people. The needs and 
aspirations of men vary from age to age and the forms they take 
vary with the material available, the technique of construction and the 
type of labour. The motive for building is the urge or the need of the 
day and an overwhelming desire to satisfy it. The work is a memorial 
not only of the mind behind the conception but of the long patient labour 
of the common man which is necessary to accomplish it. 


Engineering in Karnatak is a branch of Indian engineering.. Vishva- 
karma of the Rigveda, “the first inventor,” “the doer of good works,” re- 
presents the master builder of India. “Vishvakarma of comprehensive 
mind, and manifold greatness, is all-pervading, the Creator, the arranger, 
and the supreme supervisor; him in whom the desires of their senses are 
satisfied with food, they call him supreme beyond the seven Rishis” (Rig- 
veda X, 82, 2). The creative work of our forefathers in Karnataka is a 
synthesis of the Aryan and the Dravidian cultures. 


The first need of man is food and the first occupation of civilised man 
is agriculture. Irrigation as a hand-maid to agriculture was the earliest 
branch of engineering to develop, followed by architecture, with the 
power of the muscle, whether of man or of animal. Further progress in 
industry had to wait till the development of mechanical power in the 
West. We are still to see the limit of this acquisition of power and the 
possibilities of the marvels of engineering by the use of the practically 
unlimited energy he has come to possess, for the satisfaction of his varied 
and vast needs and desires. 


ENGINEERING IN KARNATAK 


IRRIGATION 


The ancient Indian civilisation was based on the limitation of desires 
and did not need elaborate engineering devices to support it. The sys- 
tem did not agriculture was suited to the rainfall in the locality. There are 
within the limits of the Karnataka country, places like Agumbe with an 
annual rainfall of over 350 inches and Jamkhandi with 11 inches. Cer- 
tain crops like ragi, jola and cotton, called dry crops, could be grown 
purely by the help of rain on the plains. “Wet crops” like rice could be 
cultivated close to the Western Ghats where the annual rainfall exceed- 
ed 50 inches per year. But in the major portion of the area with a rain- 
fall between 20 and 30 inches, it was not possible to grow rice, the staple 
food crop, without artificial irrigation. 


The first concern was, therefore. to store water flowing in the valleys 
during the rains. The country on the Deccan Plateau is broken up into 
innumerable ridges and valleys. The surface soil is generally hard, the 
sub-soil is rocky and the ground slopes away rapidly. To suit this geo- 
logical formation, the ancient Karnatak engineers formed small reservoirs 
or “tanks” by throwing barriers of earth, or “bunds” across the valleys. 
The importance of the tanks in the life of the people was so great that 
it was considered an act of high religious merit to build new tanks. 
Water stored in the tank is taken through a covered opening in the body 
of the “bund” by a controlled sluice, to the rear of the “bund” where the 
area to be irrigated or “achkat” is situated. The rain water flowing in 
excess of the capacity of the tank is diverted into the main valley by a 
safety device, called the waste weir, on one or both the flanks of the 
“bund.” Tank irrigation is the mainstay of agriculture of Karnatak ex- 
cept in those limited areas where heavy rainfall feeds the crops. 


The requirements of each particular area were so well met by the 
choice of sites and the design of tank capacities, that in the finished pat- 
tern as we have it today with one tank for roughly one and a quarter 
square mile of the country, it is hardly possible to discover an economical 
site for a new tank. Their sizes vary from the “kattes” in the Malnad 
with a water margin of a hundred yards to the Sulekere in Shimoga dis- 
trict constructed in the 1lth century with a margin of nearly 40 miles, 
and a “bund” with a top width so wide as to accommodate not only a 
road but an inspection bungalow. The bigger tanks like the Somam- 
budhi, Bethamangala Tank and Ramasagara are naturally in the region 
of poor rainfall to the east. Arasikere, or the Queen’s Tank was built by 
the Hoysalas in the 11th century. Vishnusamudra was built by Vishnu- 
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vardhana who constructed the monumental Keshava Temple at Belur, in 
the 12th century. The deep and picturesque “Moti Talav” or lake of 
pearls near Srirangapatna also belongs to the 12th century. Two large 
tanks, Madag Tank and Ayyankere near Sakkarepatna are so old that 
they are reputed to be built by King Rukmangada mentioned in the 
Mahabharata. They are models to illustrate the most economical use 
of stored water by using and re-using the seepage from the upper irriga- 
tion by the construction of a number of pick-up weirs across the valleys, 
one below the other. 


Where a tank is not receiving enough supply from its own catchment, 
it is filled up by diverting the flow in the neighbouring valley where it 
may not be needed by means of contour feeder channels. Some of the 
big tanks in Chamarajanagar in the Kapini Valley are served by channels 
from the Suvarnavati and its tributaries. 


The Kamatak is blessed with a number of perennial rivers which are 
held sacred as in the rest of India. In the lower reaches of these rivers 
in the plain country, low “anicuts” or weirs were built of massive sections 
of huge blocks of stone set close and dry to raise the level of water up- 
stream while the floods in the river overtopped the anicut and rolled 
down. Channels on both the banks were taken parallel and close to the 
river for irrigating small patches of lands. The areas served by these 
channels attained great prosperity under the old agricultural economy. 
These “anicuts” are several centuries old, and some of them have been 
rebuilt with masonry in later times. Sri Rama Devaru Anicut across the 
Hemavati near Holenarasipur was built in 1533 A.D. A series of “ani- 
cuts’ one below the other were constructed across the Kaveri in the 17th 
century in the reign of Shri Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar. The Mirle se- 
ries of seven parallel channels one below the other illustrates another 
method of intercepting the seepage water for economising in the use of 
water and increasing its duty. 


In the Hanagod series of channels from the Lakshmanatirtha Anicut, 
we find that irrigation is extended by crossing the watershed between the 
Lakshmanatirtha and the adjacent Kapini Valley by a deep cutting. The 
selection of a site for crossing the ridge at a time when there was no 
guidance from the surveying instruments and the recognition that, below 
the level of the channel, there was not enough command in the Laksh- 
manatirtha Valley where the anicut was located, but that it was available 
in the neighbouring valley indicate an irrigation sense which is worthy of 
admiration even from the standards of the 20th century. 
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The storage of underground water was tapped by wells for the sup- 
ply of water for drinking purposes and for the irrigation of very small 
bits of land by drawing out the water by means of ‘pikotas.” Rich com- 
mercial crops are grown by the economical use of well water by this 
method in the northern and eastern parts of Karnataka. Except in years 
of drought, the quantity of food grown by this method was sufficient for 
the population till recently. 


Engineering in ancient Karnataka was moulded by the requirements 
of the age which were comparatively few and simple. The construction 
of roads for the passage of chariots was known even in the days of the 
Ramayana, but they were not permanent highways with bridges, though 
bridge-building of the stone “mantap” type across the perennial rivers 
was also practised later. Rivers were crossed by boats when they were 
not fordable. Way-side groves of trees or “topes” were planted with 
mango, “ippe”, tamarind and other trees for shelter of travellers and as 
parking ground for bullock-carts by the side of tanks, well or “kalyanis.” 
These “kalyanis” or large square, open ponds with dressed stone steps 
leading down to the water surface were distributed all over the country, 
of which mention may be made of those at Shravanabelgola, Nandi, Belur 
and Halebid. Similarly, the banks of the holy rivers near temples, were 
provided with long “sopanas” or flights of steps with landings for the con- 
venience of the pilgrims who bathe in the river. Stone mantaps or pavi- 
lions built in an artistic manner were studded all over the country for 
pedestrians to rest on the way while “choultries,” corresponding to modern 
rest-houses were located at intervals on the routes to centres of pilgri- 
mage, where not only accommodation but food was supplied free. These 
works were constructed as acts of piety by those who could afford them. 
This was a feature of ancient and medieval Indian civilisation. 


ARCHITECTURE : 


The talents of men were directed during their leisure towards cul- 
tural pursuits and artistic productions, among which architecture is the 
main branch covered by engineering. 


We have in the architecture of a land a visible and material record, 
through the ages, of the cultural evolution of its inhabitants. From such 
achievements, it is possible to reconstruct much of the past and visualise 
the social and political conditions of the area. There is a basic princi- 
ple underlying the architecture of each country and in India it is spiritual 
content. The purpose was to represent in concrete form the prevailing 
religious consciousness of the people. 
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Surprisingly, neither in the Vedic Age nor in the utilitarian Sindhu 
Civilisation do we find a development of the artistic forms of construction. 
We must come to the period of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata for 
elaborate descriptions of magnificent palaces of the Kings of Raghu- 
vamsha in Ayodhya, of Kuruvamsha in Hastinapura and Indraprastha, and 
of Ravana in the Island of Lanka. The Buddhist, Maha Govinda of the 
5th century B.C. is the first architect in the annals of our country and the 
Bouddha “viharas” and “chaitya” halls are our earliest specimens of archi- 
tecture. This art was developed later along two styles—the Indo-Aryan 
which flourished in the North and the Dravidian which was developed 
in the South of India. Another distinctive style, the Chalukyan, based 
on the Dravidian, is the great contribution of Karnataka to this art. 


The Chalukyan style of architecture was evolved in the middle of the 5th 
century, in the temples in Aihole, Badami and Pattadkal in Bijapur dist. 
The first stage was to have the shrine in the body of the building with 
nothing from the outside to mark its position. Later, the shrine was con- 
tained in a structure projecting from the western end of the temple and 
surmounted by a “shikara” or tower. The shrine and the “shikhara” form- 
ed the “vimana.” The Durga Temple at Aihole was one of the first to 
assume the “shikhara” form. At Badami, 15 miles from Aihole, the Maha- 
mukteshvara temple built before 600 A.D. has an early phase of the Dra- 
vidian “shikhara”. The Virupaksha Temple built in 740 A.D. at Pattad- 
kal, ten miles from Badami has all the features that characterise the later 
Hoysala architecture of the 12th century. 


The monolithic productions carved out in the living rock and the 
“basthis” created by the Jain artists represent a parallel development of 
the art in the Kannada country. 


One of the most remarkable specimens of sculpture in India is the 
colossal Jain statue of Gomateshwara at Shravanabelagola. The august 
image, 57 feet in height, was carved in 983 A.D. out of a mass of rock 
standing on the summit of Indragiri. “Nothing grander or more impos- — 
ing exists anywhere out of ancient Egypt.” There are two smaller images, . 
one at Karkala, 41 feet high, carved in 1431 and another at Venur, 37 
feet high made in 1603. 


The Chamundaraya Basthi on the Chandragiri, at Shravanabelgola, 
with a pyramidal “shikhara” is a good specimen of Jain temple architec- 
ture in the Dravidian style. There are several Jain temples at Muda- 
bidri in South Kanara, dating from the 12th century. Though they are 
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built of stone, they are copies of wooden construction. Further up to the 
north at Bhatkal, the temples have gabled or multiple roofs in imitation 
of the domestic architecture of the locality, built in laterite for perma- 
nence. There is a considerable amount of sculpture on those parts of 
the walls which admit of plastic decoration and on the stone pillars. The 
style has been forced on the people by the conditions of the climate, the 
- driving rain on the one hand necessitating protection, and the hot humid 
atmosphere, on the other, necessitating ventilation. 


The Chalukyan-Hoysala style of architecture flourished for two and 
a half centuries from 1050 to 1300 A.D., when more than 100 temples were 
built in a restricted area in Mysore, of which 80 are in the Hoysala style, 
the remaining being in the Dravidian style. The stone used on the Hoy- 
sala buildings is a variety of bluish-black chlorite schist which could take 
a very high finish under the chisel, while the stone on which the Dravi- 
dian artists worked was granite. 


The typical Hoysala temple consists of the “garbhagriha,” the sanc- 
tuary attached to the “shukanasi” or vestibule which connects with a pil- 
lared hall “navaranga.” In front there is often an open pillared pavi- 
lion, the “mukhamantapa.” The sanctuary has a star-like or “ashtabhadra” 
plan’ The temple stands on a high platform, not rectangular in shape 
_ but parallel to the stellate plan of the building. As there is no interior 
“pradakshinapatha,” this wide space provides a substitute for processions 
-and circumambulation. Below the outer temple wall is a high base- 
ment made up into a number of carved borders in roughly the same se- 
quence; (1) a procession of elephants, (2) a border of, “shardulas” or 
tigers, (3) a scroll of infinite beauty and variety of design, (4) a frieze 
of horsemen, (5) another scroll, (6) a panel at the eye level depicting 
scenes from the Epics, (7) a border of “yalis’—mythological animals, (8) 
a running pattern of swans, and (9) sprouting spirals of foliage. The 
basement of the hall is terminated by an “asana”, or sloping seat-back 
and is-referred to as the “jagati.” Rising from the “jagati” are the exterior 
pillars, their moulded shafts spaced at regular intervals around the build- 
ing, the intervals being filled by perforated stone screens. 


In the architectural treatment of the wall surfaces, the general effect 
is one of horizontality. There is some difference in the surface designs 
of the walls of the ‘vimana’, compared with that of the “navaranga.” The 
former are in three horizontal divisions and the latter in two, both con- 
nected above by a wide continuous cornice. The divisions of the ‘vim- 
ana” are more omate than those of the hall. Above the “jagati” in the 
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most prominent part of the building, the Hoysala craftsman has exhibited 
his skill as a figure sculptor. Here, in this wide surface, he has placed 
within ornate niches and under foliated canopies the images of his gods 
so elaborately chiselled that they can scarcely be regarded as a part of 
architecture because each appears displayed as an independent example 
of plastic art. He has shifted to the uppermost of his three divisions, 
the “filling” of the Dravidian style by means of pilasters and niches. 


The third characteristic of the Hoysala temple is the design and 
treatment of the “shikhara’. The upward tendency is balanced by a 
scheme of horizontal lines and mouldings dividing the tower into a suc- 
cession of tiers, diminishing as they rise, to terminate at the apex in a low 
finial. 

The pillars are lathe-manufactured, giving a baluster-like appearance. 
Attached to their tops are sloping bracket stones carved out into images 
enshrined in leafy auréoles, known as “madanika” figures which rival in 
finish those in the niches on the “vimana” walls. 


The highest achievement in this style is the Hoysaleshvara temple 
at Halebid (1141 A.D.), the ancient Dorasamudra, capital of the Hoysala 
Empire for three centuries. In spite of the fundamental disability that 
its tower is not in position, it remains “one of the most remarkable monu- 
ments produced by the hand of man,” on account of its sculptural em- - 
bellishments. It is a double temple. As one proceeds along the platform 
encircling this structure, the walls of the temple unfurl a mighty scroll 
on which are portrayed the gods of heaven, each immortal enshrined in a 
structured niche and canopied by heavily hanging foliage. The ideals 
of the Hoysala craftsmen were not those of the builder, but those of an 
art-craftsman such as the sandalwood carver, the ivory worker, the metal 
caster and the goldsmith. What they produced was applied art, more 
than architecture. In the marvellous minuteness of carving, there is no 
thought of time, space or limitations of any kind. In this respect, they 
bear comparison to the sonorous prose-poetry of Banabhatta’s “Kadam- 
bari,’ where the language assumes mastery over the story and moves ac- 
cording to its own will. As a repository of religious thought expressed 
in plastic form, the walls of Hoysaleshvara temple are unequalled. 


The Kedareshvara Temple at Halebid was completed about 1219 and 
was the “temple royal” as it was close to the palace. It has a star-shaped 
plan with 16 points, and the roof was conical and covered with the best 
type of sculpture from the basement to the summit. This exquisite piece 
of architecture has now lost its “shikhara” by neglect for centuries. 
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The aesthetic value of these Kannada ‘kritis” can be estimated when 
they are compared with the best productions of Greek art, like the Par- 
thenon at Athens, as they form the two opposite poles, the Alpha and the 
Omega of architectural design. “They are the best examples of their 
class and between these two extremes lies the whole region of the art. 
The Parthenon is the best example we know of pure, refined intellectual 
power applied to the production of an architectural design, but in the 
walls of the Halebid temples, we find portrayed all that is wild in human 
faith or warm in human feeling.” Architecture is thus seen to be as 
many-sided as human nature itself and there are few feelings and few 
aspirations of the human heart and brain that cannot be expressed by its 
means. 


The Keshava temple at Belur, ten miles from Halebid, has also lost its 
superstructure, but yet is a creation of unusual artistic merit. The temple, 
built in 1117 A.D., consists of a pillared hall, a star-shaped “vimana” with 
a small square vestibule connecting the two. The best idea of an interior 
in the style may be formed from this temple. Of the 46 pillars in the 
hall, each is of a separate design with the exception of four in the central 
bay and each is an individual masterpiece. The Bhuvaneshvari, or the 
ceiling over the central bay with a pendant over 3% feet long, is intricately 
carved with marvellous elaboration and beauty. The four “madanika” 
figures above the pillars in this bay are the best of their class. 


The larger and more important temples in the Hoysala style have 
unfortunately lost their superstructure of the roof and tower. For its full 
expressiveness, we must turn to some of the smalled finished structures. 
The Keshava temple at Somnathapur (1270), near Mysore, illustrates this 
style in its later stage of development and is so well balanced and finely 
proportioned that no element obtrudes or is out of place. It is a “Triku- 
tachala,” with three shrines at the western end, one in axial alignment with 
the hall, the other two projecting laterally. The elegance of outline and 
the profusion of detail represent the utmost fertility of the architect's 
skill, a sense of completeness arising out of three “shikharas” in position. 


Among the other finished examples of this style are :— (1) the Lak- 
shmidevi Temple at Doddagaddavalli (quadruple, 1113), (2) the Keshava 
Temple at Nagamangala (triple, 1170), (3) the Buchesvara Temple at 
Koramangala (triple, 1173); (4) the Amriteshvara Temple near Tarikere 
(1196); (5) the temple at Arasikera (double, 1220); (6) MHari- 
hara Temple at Harihar (double, 1224); (7) the Keshava Temple at 
Haranahalli (triple, 1234) and (8) the Lakshminarasimha Temple at 
Niggihalli (triple, 1249). 
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The Chalukyan style was developed later in the North Karnatak 
when Lakkundi, seven miles from Gadag became the Hoysala capital in 
1191. The Kashi Vishveshvara Temple at Lakkundi, the Mahadeva Temple 
at Ittagi, 22 miles from Gadag, and the Mallikarjuna Temple at Kurvatti, 
on the banks of the Tungabhadra, 17 miles from Harapanahalli, are ex- 
amples of this phase where artistic emphasis is given to the doorways. 
There is a cluster of three temples at Gadag dedicated to Trikuteshvara, 
Sarasvati and Someshvara, representative of this later phase at its best. 


In the Vijayanagar Empire (1350-1565), Indian architecture in the 
Dravidian style reached the limit of magnificence. “It is a record in 
stone of a range of ideals and emotions that only a super-imaginative mind 
could conceive and only an inspired artist could reproduce.” The grand 
temple of the City was the Pampapati shrine but the Vitthalaswamy shrine 
is the most exquisitely ornate building on the site, begun in 1513 by 
Krishnaraya and continued by his successor Achyutha Raya (1529-42). 
Pavilians containing groups of columns with a furious rearing horse or 
upraised supernatural animal of heroic size form the principal part of the 
architectural scheme. In the foreground, on the main axis of the temple, 
is a “ratha” or chariot, a reproduction in stone with revolving stone wheels 
with every feature imitated in granite. A “kalyanamantapa,” or marriage 
pavillion, similar to the open pillared portico in front of the temple with 
deeply recessed sides is an addition in this style, with 48 pillars of which 
12 are placed around the square throne in the centre, the remainder form- 
ing a double arcade around the sides. 


The highly ornamental “Hazara Rama” was the “temple royal” and 


——- 


a finished example including the Devi shrine, a “kalyanamantapa” and — 


other subsidiary structures. The walls are elaborately carved in the 
characteristic architectural pattern of niche and pilaster. 


The ground on which the capital is built is irregular and there is 
little attempt at symmetry in its town planning. In addition to the local 
granite, a dark green chlorite stone, more amenable to the chisel, was 
readily available, so that two kinds of masonry are seen side by side. The 
former is graphically conceived and crudely fashioned while the latter is 
sharply cut and skilfully modelled. 


- Two secular buildings in Vijayanagar are ‘worthy of notice. ‘The 
king’s Audience Hall, corresponding to the Diwani-Am, for public audi- 
ences, and the throne platform, or the Diwani-Khas, for private audien- 
ces, seems to have been surmounted by pillard pavilions over which rose 
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pyramidal roofs, the whole structure rising to several storeys. The Public 
Hall still retains the sockets of its pillars in ten rows, each row containing 
ten pillars. The basement of the throne platform is in three diminishing 
stages from 182 feet square to 78 feet square. It must have been a work 
of surpassing elegance, but its upper portions were destroyed after the 
fateful battle of Rakkasatangadi in 1565. “Even in their dismantled con- 
dition, these elevated and orderly piles of masonry with their finely mould- 
ed basements retain some of the glamour and romance of that brilliant 
period of the “City of Victory.” 


Vijayanagar had seven fortified walls, one within the other. Beyond 
the circuit of the outer walls, there was an esplanade, extending for 50 
yards, in which stones were firmly fixed near one another to the height 
of a man, so that neither foot nor horse, however bold could advance with 
facility near the outer wall. The fortress was in the form of a circle, 
situated on the top of a hill, with strong gates. In the first and second 
enclosures, there were cultivated fields, gardens and houses. From the 
third to sixth enclosures, shops and bazaars were crowded together. The 
king’s palace was in the seventh enclosure. 


Among the finest Dravidian Temples within the Kannada country 
may be mentioned the Nandishvara Temple at Nandi, the Ranganatha 
Temple at Srirangapatna, the Chamundeshvari Temple on the Chamundi 
Hill at Mysore, Srikanteshvara Temple at Nanjangud, the Narasimha 
Temple at Melkote, the Vaidyaeshvara Temple at Talkad and the Ram- 
eshvara Temple at Ramanathapur. The Shankareshvara Temple at Srin- 
geri represents a blending of the two styles. 


The crude but substantial bridges across the Kaveri at Srirangapatna 
and at Sivasamudram are remarkable specimens of Karnataka engineering, 
and it is a pity that more bridges were not built in this style over other 
rivers though the Sivasamudram bridge was built over seven centuries 
ago. The bridges are of the mantap type with square stone pillars let 
into the rocky bed of the stream supporting a system of longitudinal and 
transverse stone beams over which was laid the paved floor of the road- 
way. 


ISLAMIC ARCHITECTURE 


The Islamic building art in the Kannada country began in the close 
of the. thirteenth century when it was first occupied by the Sultans of 
Delhi, and continued till it was incorporated in 1687 in the Moghul Em- 
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pire. This was a fusion with the Delhi system of that from an entirely 
extraneous source, Persia. 


The double walls of the fortress at Gulbarga’ are 50 feet thick. The 
fort is surrounded by a moat carved out of rock and 90 feet wide. At 
close intervals throughout the entire circuit of its walls, solid semi-circular 
bastions are projected. Battlements of gigantic size and cyclopean con- 
struction crown these defences. The approach to the fort is formidable, 
beginning with a draw-bridge and a heavily spiked postern, lead- 
ing into a wide but tortuous passage winding its way through 
several strong gates, each protected by high watch-towers. Within the 
space surrounded by these immense ramparts, were pavilions, palaces and 
a mosque. The forts at Bidar and Golconda were similar but larger. 
Running water and bathing establishments of a luxurious kind were pro- 
vided in the new forts. But the Madrasa or College founded in 1472 
by a scholarly Persian, Mohamed Gawan, is remarkable as a piece of Per- 
sia in Bidar. It was an Islamic college with lecture halls, library and 
accommodation for professors and students, all in the Persian style. 


The building art at Bijapur is structurally the most competent phase — 
of architecture in the Deccan. The hemispherical dome and the arch ~ 
are the chief features of this form. The base of the dome is supported 
by an octagonal comice formed by the intersection above, of a series of 
arches. The cornice and the brackets supporting it are richly decorated. 4 
The pillars are replaced by masonry piers. 


} 
‘ 
4 


The Juma Musjid and Ibrahim Rauza‘in Bijapur are large structures 
in the Persian style, but Gol Gumbaz excels them in size. Externally, 
Gol Gumbaz or Bol Gumbaz is a huge cube, with a turret attached to each 
angle while over the majestic hall hangs a hemispherical dome. A fine 
projected cornice, enriched by closely set brackets connects the square 
mass below with the rounded form above. The dome 144 feet in dia- 
meter is built of mortar and brick of an average thickness of ten feet. 
Bol Gumbaz has a remarkable acoustic property in that it acts like a 
whispering gallery. Even a low sound made against the domical sur- 
face is conveyed to the ears of the listener 144 feet away who holds his 
ear against the surface at the other end, while it is inaudible to one who 
stands in between without contact with the dome. The area of the hall 
is over 18,000 square feet while that of the Pantheon at Rome is only | 
16,000 square feet. The Gol Gumbaz is, therefore, the largest domical 
roof in the world. 


j 
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The best examples of Saracenic architecture are to be found at Sira 
the new Mahomedan capital in Mysore. The domes at Sira are not large, 
but of a very light and elegant design, being raised on a sort of floral 
cup, the petals of which press close round the base. 


The palaces of Hyder and Tippu at Srirangapatana and Bangalore, 
the great mosque at Srirangapatna, the Gumbaz of Hyder and Tippu, and 
the Summer Palace, known as the Darya-Daulat, are other examples of 
Islamic architecture in the Karnataka. Of the Darya Daulat, it is said 
seh it recalls the palaces of Ispahan and does not resemble anything in 
India. : 


The de Havilland arch at Srirangapatna was a brick arch with a 
span of 112 feet, and it stood till very recently as a monument of the 
French engineer's skill. He also designed the large room without pillars 
in the Old Residency at Mysore. 


BRITISH RULE: 


For over two centuries after Karnataka lost its political independence 
with the fall of the mighty Vijayanagar Empire, the country was a big 
battle-field. The British who came here for trading, emerged triumphant, 
and took over the responsibility for the governance of India in 1858. 
Karnataka was now torn up and divided between five independent ad- 
ministrations : Mysore, Coorg, Hyderabad and the British provinces of 
Madras and Bombay. By this time, engineering had made phenomenal 
progress in the European countries after the Industrial Revolution, and 
developed under several branches. Civil, mechanical, electrical and che- 
mical. Industry became the popular expression for engineering and 
though Britain was industrially highly advanced, though it spread the 
physical and natural sciences which was at the background of industrial 
progress, the British Administration in India did not favour the indus- 
trialisation of the country. In fact, this country was treated as a store- 
house of the raw materials required for British manufactures. Only such 
development as was essential for running the administration was permit- 
ted. Under irrigation, some of the old tanks which had deteriorated were 
restored. A few of the old rough stone “anicuts” were substituted by solid 
water-tight “anicuts” of masonry. Hospitals, schools and colleges, pub- 
lic offices and residential buildings were constructed at the moffusil places. 
Steps were taken to preserve the ancient monuments of architecture from 
further decay. A road system was developed for strategic reasons with 
the Macadam surface developed in England in 1815, with bridges over 
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the main streams to allow uninterrupted traffic thorughout the year. 
Among the large bridges taken up after 1856 in the Mysore territory are 
the Tungabhadra bridge with 14 elliptical stone arches of 60 feet each 
at Harihar, to connect with the Northern Karnataka; the Hemavati bridge 
with four spans of lattice girders of 120 feet each at Saklespur on the 
road to Mangalore, the Tunga bridge with 16 brick arches of 50 feet 
span at Shimoga and the Bhadra bridge with 13 similar arches at Bhadra- 
vati on the through road to Honnavar on the West Coast. Ghat roads 
were opened connecting the plateau with the coast, chief among which 


“eat are the Nagavalli Ghat, the Agumbe Ghat, the Hyderghar Ghat, the Char- 


‘madi Ghat, the Bisle Ghat, the Kempuhole Ghat, and the Hasanur Ghat. 
Railway communication was introduced and telegraphed lines were laid 
out. Meanwhile, the widespread famine of 1876 in the Kannada coun- 
try emphasised the need for providing greater irrigational facilities and for 
toning up the system of communications. Railway as well as roads were 
extended. The pace of progress in all the parts of Karnatak was not 
uniform, the advance being relatively more rapid in Mysore. The reason 
was that though the same British administration operated in Madras and 
Bombay Karnataka, the British Commission in Mysore (1831-1881) had 
vaster powers, a moral responsibility to administer the Maharaja's coun- 
try as a trust, and an anxiety to demonstrate that their administration was 
better than that of the past. This tradition was kept up when the coun- 
try was handed back to the Maharaja by a succession of far-sighted De- 
wans under the patriotic Rulers. 


IRRIGATION AND POWER 


The progress in engineering hereafter was not in the indigenous 
mode. It was frankly a copy of the Western industrial method and it 
was given to Mysore to adopt the discoveries of science and the advances — 
of moder engineering before the other parts not merely of Karnataka, — 
but of India. The names of three great Rulers—Sri Chamaraja Wodeyar, 
Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar and Sri Jayachamaraja Wodeyar—and of three — 
eminent Ministers—Sir K. Seshadri Iyer, Sir M. Vishveshvaraya and Sir ~ 
Mirza Ismail will be associated with this advance. The Kaveri falls at ~ 
Sivasamudram were hamessed in the beginning of the present century for — 
the generation of electric power. The streets of Mysore and Bangalore | 
were the first to be lit by electric lights in India, even before the streets 
of Bombay and Caleutta. The electrical transmission line from Sivasa- 
mudram to Bangalore and Kolar Gold Fields via Kanakapura was the 
longest open line then attempted in the world. 
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In the field of irrigation, the technique of damming up perennial — 
rivers by the construction of high masonry dams and of leading the 
stored water through a long canal system crossing the watersheds of the 
neighbouring valley, sometimes by means of an underground tunnel, for © 
irrigating the most arid tracts of the country was first adopted in Mysore. ~~ 
The Boranakanive Dam was the earliest high dam to be constructed, ~ 
followed by the Marinkanive Dam in 1898 across the Vedavati. The 
Krishnarajasagara, started in 1912, is a combined hydro-electric and irri- 
gation project meant to irrigate 1,38,000 acres under the Vishveshvaraya 
Canal and to assure water supply for the expansion of electric power | 
generation at Sivasamudram and Shimshapur stations. The bigge 
Mahatma Gandhi Hydro-Electric Scheme on the Sharavati at Jog if 
interconnected into a Grid with the power-lines from Sivasamudram and 
Shimsha, and is supplying electric power to Northern Karnataka beyond 
the boundaries of Mysore. The Anjanapur Reservoir across the Kumud- 
vati in Shikaripur Taluk, the Thippagondanahally Reservoir across the 
Arkavati for water supply to Bangalore, the Marconhally Reservoir across 
the Shimsha in Kunigal Taluk, and the reservoir across the Kanva in 
Ramanagaram Taluk are among the larger reservoirs built in subsequent 
years. The Pampasagara across the Tungabhadra near Hospet has just 
been completed. The Bhadra Reservoir at Lakkavalli, the Tunga Ani- 
cut near Shimoga and the Nugu Reservoir in Heggadadevanakote Taluk 
are under construction. Several large tanks are also under construction 
under the First Five-Year Plan and the Grow More Food scheme all over 
Karnataka. The Second Five-Year Plan contemplates taking up the re- 
maining projects like Kapini Reservoir near Mysore and the Hemavati 
Reservoir near Hassan. 


~*, 


, 


BUILDINGS 


Under architecture, the later buildings are in a variety of styles. The 
Palace at Bangalore is on the model of mediaeval castles in Europe but 
the Palace at Mysore is a unique example of the happy blendings of the 
Hindu and the Indo-Saracenic styles. The Lalita Mahal at Mysore is 
a beautiful building well situated. The Central College at Bangalore is 
in the Gothic style. The District Offices, constructed in 1856, the Old 
Public Offices, the Museum and the Victoria Hospital at Bangalore as 
well as the Maharaja’s College, Public Offices, The Law Courts, and the 
Oriental Library at Mysore belong to the European classical or Renais- 
sance school. Among the buildings in the mixed style may be mentioned 
the Intermediate college, the Minto Opthalmic Hospital and the Seshadri 
Hall at Bangalore, and the Krishnarajendra Hospital and the Chama- 
rajendra Technical Institute at Mysore. The Vani Vilas Hospital, the 
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Town Hall and the Silver Jubilee Technological Institute are well pro- 
portioned modern buildings. One of the latest public buildings at Ban- 
galore, the Vidhana Soudha, under construction, promises to be a 
monumental structure harmoniously combining the ancient Dravidian 
style with the modern functional style. 


INDUSTRIES 


The textile industry was the first to be started in India and cotton 
mills were erected in several ‘places in the Kannada country. The Mysore 
Iron and Steel Works at Bhadravati started over three decades ago for 
producing a high grade or charcoal pig-iron are now developed to make 
mild steel rods and angles, ferro-silicon, cast iron pipes, and cement. A 
large paper mill is also added at the same place. Chemicals like the 
sulphuric, hydrochloric and nitric acids, potassium dichromate and am- 
monia and fertilisers like ammonium sulphate and super-phosphate are 
being made on a small scale at Belagola near Mysore. 


RESEARCH 


The industrial atmosphere and the availability of trained personnel 
are responsible for the location of the new industries round about Ban- 
galore. The Indian Institute of Science was established at Bangalore, 
thanks to the farsightedness of that celebrated Indian industrial magnate, 
Sir J. N. Tata, nearly half a century ago for training capable scientists, 
for conducting research in pure and applied science and for solving the 
problems facing budding industries. Starting with the Departments of 
Applied Chemistry, Bio-Chemistry and Electrical Technology in 1911, the 
Institute has now been expanded to include the Departments of Physics, 
Aeronautical Engineering, Metallurgy, Internal Combustion Engineering, 
Communication, Chemical, Hydraulic Power and High Voltage Engineer- 
ing. The Raman Institute at Bangalore has been concerned with impor- 
tant fundamental work on matter and radiation. These and the National 

‘Laboratories in the other parts of the country will provide the scientific 
research needed by the basic industries already functioning and to be 
started. 


The Hindustan Aircraft Factory which was started as an aeroplane 
repair shop in the early years of the Second World War is now designing 
and constructing HT,, a trainer craft and importing only engines from 
abroad. All-metal rail coaches are being manufactured for the Indian 
Railways, and the building of bus bodies for which there is a heavy de- 
mand, is recently started. 
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The assembly of automatic telephones is being made in the Indian 
Telephone Industries at Bangalore and “carrier systems” are being built 
locally. Radio receiver sets are being assembled in the REMCO Works 
where all the parts are manufactured except valves. A new industry, 
electronics, is proposed to be started for manufacturing the various types 
of valves. 


The Government Electric Factory at Bangalore has specialised in the 
manufacture of electrical transformers, switch-gears and electric motors. 
It is also making plastic extruded electric wires which have captured the 
market already. Electric bulbs are being made in the Mysore Lamp 
Works. 


The Government Porcelain Factory is making most of the ordinary 
insulators used in our electrical supply systems, and is now contemplat- 
ing building of high tension insulators with the co-operation of a Japanese’ 


firm. 


Kirloskar Works at Harihar are now making induction motors, cen- 
trifugal pumping sets and power lathes. Precision tools needed in the 
complicated industrial pattern and high-speed lathes are intended to be 
manufactured in the Machine Tool Factory started at Bangalore with the 
co-operation of Swiss industrialists. 


There is a proposal to make raw photographic film with the help 
of the “Agfa” firm at Krishnarajasagara. 


Ogale’s Glass and Enamel Works at Bangalore are capable of ex- 
pansion to take up any new material in this line that may be needed by 
a new industry. There is a plywood factory at Bangalore. Tiles and 
potteries are being made for over a century at Mangalore and recently 
at Yelahanka near Bangalore. 


In spite of this seemingly imposing progress on the engineering front 
in Karnataka, it must be remembered that we are still backward com- 
pared to the advanced countries in the West. These achievements can 
only be regarded as the foundation for the industrial structure to be 
erected in Independent India of which our Karnataka is a part. 
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NATIONALISM IN KARNATAK 
D. P. Karmarkar 


| 2 Laramie of the foregoing pages of this volume have been familiar 
with the vicissitudes of the political and cultural history and tradi- 
tions of Karnataka. It was when the Western Chalukya Empire flourish- 
ed, specially during the reign of Chalukya Vikramaditya, that Karnataka 
saw its hayday in the political as well as the cultural sphere. The period 
between the 6th and the 12th centuries forms an epoch of rich tradi- 
tions in the early history of Karnatak. At the end of that period, for almost 
the first time, the northern parts comprising the “doab” between the 
Krishna and Tungabhadra became detached from the remaining parts of 
Karnataka. Dharwar and Bijapur were the border-lands between the 
kingdoms of the Yadavas and the Vaisalas with Vijayanagar Empire 
there was a second notable renaissance and it has bequeathed us a rich 
heritage. After the fading away of that Empire, Karnataka became a 
conglomeration of small principalities scattered under Adil Shahi and 
_ other contemporary Muslim dynasties in the north and the rulers of My- 
sore and contiguous small kingdoms in the south. The Marathas came 
on the scene and occupied the northern portions, and the Wodeyar dy- 
nasty in Mysore, after the brief rule of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan, was 
in occupation of the southern portions. Mysore protected the ancient 
cultural traditions and about the beginning of the 19th century, North 
Karnatak came under the British. For the greater part of the 19th cen- 
tury, Karnataka was in a more or less stagnant condition, with the ex- 
ception of Mysore. The Desais and Deshpandes, relic of age-worn feud- 
alism, wielded some influence in their respective areas and were, in a 
feeble manner, patrons of languishing traditions. 


The year 1857, however, saw. some of the chiefs in revolt against 
British regime. Earlier, in 1824 Channamma, Rani of Kittur in Belgaum 
district, incensed by the non-recognition of her adopted son, had raised 
the banner of revolt, and the memory of her martyrdom has to this day 
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remained green in the mind of the Karnataka people. In 1858, the Raja 
of Nargund, also provoked to hostility by denial of permission to adopt a 
child of his choice, revolted against the British Government and Nargund 
was sacked and pillaged by the British forces from Dharwar and its ruler 
died a martyr to the cause. Bhimrao Mundargi suffered death and des- 
truction in a similar attempt for freedom. The stories of these struggles, 
small in dimensions though they were, have been a source of inspiration 
to the people, and even today plays depicting these events are received 
by audiences with rapture. These instances go to show that in spite of 
the dismemberment of Kamatak, the spirit of resistance to foreign domi- 
nation was not quite extinct. 


In the course of the 19th century, Karnatak was quiescent and bereft 
of its traditions. Marathi occupied the place of honour in education 
and service in the northern districts. It was in 1889 that the first double 
graduate from Karnataka passed through the portals of Bombay Univer- 
sity. About that time Venkatrao Katti compiled the Karmatak Gazetteer 
which was the starting point of an endeavour, spread over a quarter of 
a century, to resuscitate the Kannada language and literature, 


In the meantime the foundation of the Indian National Congress had 
had its reverberations in this part of the country and delegates from 
its very inception. The Bombay Provincial Conference held on its ses- 
sions at Belgaum in 1895 and another at Dharwar in 1902; but it was the 
Marathi-speaking politicians that dominated the proceedings even when 
Karnatak delegates were concerned. “Kesari,” Tilak’s journal, was a 
dominating political influence amongst the awakened sections of Kama- 
taka, who here, as elsewhere, came from the intellectual classes—lawyers, 
doctors and teachers. That period saw the emergence of the first gene- 
ration of political leaders in Karnataka. Then and right till 1920, Lok- 
-manya Tilak was the sole inspiration for political activities in Karnataka 
as in the Maharashtra. 


From that time onwards, every movement that was all-India in 
character has had its vigorous manifestation in Karnataka, but the ex- 
pression was confined to the classes till Gandhiji came on the scene. The 
Partition of Bengal and the Swadeshi Movement marked the emergence 
of a new set of political workers and leaders. The goal of Swadeshism 
inspired willing adherence, and national schools sprang up at various 
quarters, notably at Dharwar, Hubli, Navalgund, Bagalkot, Nargund, 
Agadi and Hangal. A few ardent workers courted torture and sufferings 
on account of their connections with the underground revolutionary 
movement of that time. In the Surat session of the Congress were found 
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delegates from Karnataka amongst the followers of Tilak, whose incar- 
ceration in 1908 sent a thrill of excitement and indignation in the hearts 
of the Kannada people. His release in 1914 was a signal for further acti- 
vity and a session of the Provincial Conference at Belgaum in 1916 herald- 
ed a union of the moderate and the extremist schools under one banner. 
The Home Rule Movement under the lead of Mrs. Besant and Lokmanya 


Tilak found ready response. 


It was during this period that in addition to the national awaken- 
ing Karnataka contemporaneously developed a cultural consciousness 
whose ultimate aim was to unite the dismembered parts of Karnataka 
then scattered under about 20 regimes. The first Karnatak Conference 
was held in 1920 and thenceforward the Karnatak unification desire has 
grown in intensity. This movement has permeated the people of Kar- 
nataka irrespective of religious or political planks, and has since 1920 been 
a dominating factor in all Karnatak activities. In all public meetings and 
demonstrations, “Bharat Mata ki jai” and “Karnatak Mata ki jai” have 
echoed from the heart and lips of millions of Kannadigas. 


It was with the advent of Gandhiji and Gandhism that the masses 
of Kamataka were brought actively into the political arena. So far as 
Karnataka was concerned, Tilak’s appeal was principally to the intellec- 
tuals, though the masses held him in devotional reverence. But the only 
notion that the people had was that he was giving fight to an alien rule . 
and therefore was entitled to all the allegiance that they could give. 
The villager was yet distant from the political struggle; but when Gandhiji 
came on the scene, his double appeal as a political leader and as a man 
of piety went home and the first “Twenties saw the emergence, yet in 
small dimensions, of political awakening amongst the masses. The non- 
co-operation movement had as vigorous a reaction amongst the intellec- 
tuals as in the general people of Karnataka, though it was from the former 
class that the principal leaders were drawn. It was at this period that 
the third batch of leaders and public workers rose. Diwakar, Hardikar, 
Mazli, Jairao Deshpande, Kaujalgi-men who devoted themselves whole- 
time and sacrificed their all in the cause of the Nation. A few lawyers 
boycotted the courts and a number of national institutions sprang up. 
Imprisonment which involved physical suffering was the order of the day. 


From then on, whether in the purely political or the wider construc- — 
tive field, Karnataka stood loyally by Gandhiji and Gandhism. It must be — 
observed that this political awakening received a substantial impetus by the ‘ 
constitution of Karnataka into a separate province under the . Congress | 


| 
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Constitution. Scattered parts like Bellary, Mangalore, Mysore and Coorg 
acted in unions with North Karnataka from where the political lead largely 
came. 


The period between 1920 and 1947 constitutes an epoch in modern 
Karnataka history. It was a period of political and cultural resurgence 
and consolidation. Under the inspiration of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat 
and other bodies, literary and cultural movements developed and moder 
Kannada literature emerged and reached out to the heart of the Kannada 
people. The Kannada people developed a new consciousness, and while 
on the one hand they contributed unstintingly to the national struggle, they 
went on building a cultural edifice solid, sound and distinctive. 


The Salt Satyagraha of 1930 took the national spirit deeper into the 
hearts of the people. Three batches of volunteers of the Hindustan Seva 
Dal and others marched to the sea coast in Ankola to break the salt law. 
The march of these volunteers was the march of a non-violent army. Open 
bazars of contraband salt were held at Ankola, while the principal towns 
in Karnataka witnessed the technical breach of salt laws. The cutting of 
toddy trees in other districts was an exciting attraction and it was a sight 
to see huge armies of villagers busy with the axes striking at the roots of 
toddy palms. The excitement of masses in public meetings rose to a high 
pitch. Large batches of promising young men threw themselves into the 
political arena and it is these workers who have substaintially dominated 
the political scene since then and are now in the forefront of the endeavour 
to build up a strong Karnataka. 


The Salt Satyagraha of 1930 and the struggle of 1932 sent thousands 
of young workers behind prison bars. The political movement reverberated 
through the villages, and town and hamlet alike witnessed innumerable 
prabhat pheris, processions and at times lathi charges. It was during 
‘these two movements that the seeds sown in 1920 and earlier grew into 
fruitful plants. The joy of suffering and sacrifice lit up the: faces of 
thousands of workers and millions of people. Youth came into its own. 
Masses acted—and acted with restraint,-even in the absence of political 
leaders. The prisons were flooded with hundreds of boys and girls in 
their teens. The Hindalga, Karwar, Bijapur and Vispur prisons, amongst 
others, actually were a university of patriotism for young men from towns 
and villages. 


_ It was, however, reserved for the comparatively unsophisticated 
district of North Kanara to undergo the ordeal which a no-tax campaign 
.brings. The no-tax campaign was begun in Sirsi and Siddapur in 1930 
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on economic grounds and in Ankola on political grounds. But the worst 
of the suffering came in the latter campaign of 1932 when Sirsi, Siddapur 
and Ankola again invited supreme suffering by refusing to pay taxes. 
Movable property was attached and confiscated; “no-taxers” were arrested 
and convicted; their dependants were ousted from their homes which were 
also confiscated; but the people withstood all these sufferings with phe- 
nomenal patience and courage. “The tales of their sufferings and sacri- 
fices have sometimes unnerved me,” observed Sardar Patel once. Bureau- 
cracy was dismayed and all its efforts at cowing the people into submission 
or tempting them into surrender ended in dismal failure. Lands went 
abegging, but the people refused even to look at them until they were 
restored by the Congress Government in 1938. It was on the sacred soil 
of North Kanara that the logic of Gandhiji’s satyagraha was fully developed 
and truly could it be said of the peasants of North Kanara that they prac- 
tised the gospel of Gandhiji’s non-violent struggle to its fullest conclusions. 
It should be noted in passing that youths from all parts of Karnataka, in- 
cluding Mysore, participated actively in the organisation of this notable 
no-tax campaign. Other districts in Karnataka participated in the resis- 
tance compaign by holding meetings and processions in defiance of pro- 
hibitive orders, and by organising forest satyagraha and other forms of 
non-co-operation. 


Nineteen-forty was the year of selected satyagrahis offering indivi- 
dual satyagraha against War in accordance with Gandhiji’s directions. To 
see huge meetings which were held in perfect peace and to watch the 
satyagrahis offering peaceful resistance and courting imprisonment was 
an experience. 


The ‘Quit India’ campaign found in Karnataka a peaceful but deter- 
mined revolt against the British Government. While the whole of Karnataka 
actively participated in it in a greater or smaller measure, the North Karna- 
taka districts of Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur and Kanara organised a type 
of resistance which had distinct characteristics. Taking their cue from in- 
structions issued by Shri Kishorilal Mashruwala, the workers, most of whom 
kept themselves underground, organised themselves into batches which 
sometimes numbered a hundred members and took to guerrilla activity of 
dislocation of the machinery of the Government. Telegraph wires were cut, 
railway stations burnt, post offices attacked, and police guards protecting 
Government moneys were attacked and disarmed. But during the whole 
course of the campaign not a single injury to persons was inflicted by these 
soldiers of freedom. The result was that the Government machinery came 
to a standstill in many a village in the northern districts of Karnataka. No 
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violence to person or personal property was indulged in, and it was a pro- / 
blem to the authorities how to capture these invisible “rebels.” The people 
at large gave full co-operation, and for about eight months no clue could 
be had to the whereabouts of those who participated in the campaign 
though rewards extending to Rs. 5,000 were announced. A few of iin 
workers were shot during the eight months after August 1942, the culmi- 
nation being in the martyrdom of Mahadevappa Mailar, one of the Dandi 
marchers in 1930. The authorities were seized with panic, and free orders 
were given to shoot any underground worker at sight. I happened 
to meet and have a talk with Shri Jayaprakash Narayan once during this 
period. When he asked me about the precise nature and result of this 
guerrilla activities, I explained to him how they had succeeded in dislocat- 
ing the working of Government machinery to substantial extent and in 
discrediting the officials in the eyes of the people. He observed that if 
the same type of activities had been taken up all over India the struggle 
would have been assured of greater success. There was no doubt that 
this type of activity did not exactly conform to Gandhiji’s idea of an open 
resistance, but subject to that, the movement had all the characteristics of a 
peaceful and effective revolt. Perhaps such resistance over a stretch of time 
had not been seen in any part of India since 1857, ; 


Women have played no mean part in Karmmataka’s participation in the 
fight for national freedom. When movable property was being auctioned 
in North Kanara many ladies offered satyagraha and fasted for as long as 
four weeks, and ultimately dissuaded the bidders from assisting the auc- 
tion. Indeed, women’s participation in the freedom struggle constitutes, 
as in other parts of India, a significant chapter in Karnataka’s recent his- 


tory. 


It has not been possible for me to deal, even curiously, with the active 
participation by the districts of Bellary, Mangalore, Coorg or the Mysore 
State in freedom’s battle. These areas have done their share of the fight- 
ing. The young men of Mysore have freely given their best for the cause 
in all parts of Karnataka during the various campaigns. They have also 
succeeded in their own determination to change Mysore into a democracy. 


This is not intended to be a detailed history of the development of 
nationalism in Karnatak. The sketchy treatment would have shown the 
reader that Karnataka’s nationalist record has been continuous and_ has 
shown a growing vitality as years rolled. It is noteworthy that there have 
been no conflicting “isms” disintegrating the public life of Karnataka. 
Even of loyalists under the old regime there were few and of ‘liberals’ we 
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had practically none. In the beginning there were some who were indi- 
fferent to the righteous cause, very few who were opposed. Not for 
nothing did Karnataka come to assume the title of “the Gandhian Province” 
in official documents. Group politics within the Congress Organisation 
have always been there, but forces against the Congress have never been of 
any significant dimensions. The peasants of Karnataka, illiterate as most 
of them were, have ever since 1930 shown an increasing measure of alle- 
giance to the national cause. There have never been too many rich people 
in Karnataka, and the lead in public affairs have always been with those 
belonging to the middle and the lower-middle classes. The hunger for 
unification of the parts of Karnataka scattered over different administra- 
tions has arisen not out of separatist designs but out of a desire to create 
a homogeneous unit both for its and the nation’s good. 


During all the years of struggle, from 1920, Ranganath Diwakar has 
played a notable part in the nationalist movement. He threw himself 
heart and soul into the upsurge when he was on the threshold of 
a career which from the material point of view had all promise. He has 
led a life of consistent sacrifice and participated in all phases of national 
life, political, social, economic and cultural. In more senses than one, 
he stands almost alone in the fulness of achievement among Kannadigas. 
Meticulously correct in both private and public life, with a character pure 
and unsullied, simple and straightforward in his dealings, he has brought 
to his work a will which is characteristic of mighty minds. The best 
success in life, they say, is to live a full life. Indeed, by that standard, 
Diwakar can lay a just claim to a fully successful life. 


At present we are living in the throes of a new revolution. Yester- 
day we were engaged in another whose mission was to destroy alien rule. 
Today under the leadership of Jawaharlal Nehru our mission is to build up 
a prosperous new India. The revolution has an altered perspective, but 
it is a revolution nevertheless. It requires the same ardour the same 
spirit of sacrifice, the same recklessness about life and property, the same 
determined will, but towards another, further, destination. Happily for us, 
Karnataka is not torn by any conflict of creeds even today and shows a 
rich promise of achievement if only its sons and daughters show the same 
zeal as they showed during the struggle for freedom. 
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V. K.R. V. Rao. 


L IKE Shri Diwakar, I have also been brought up on the thesis that 
linguistic States promote national unity rather than hamper it. I 
have of course never belonged to any political party nor taken part in active 
politics, but all the same, I have been tremendously impressed by the great 
power of language in unifying people by establishing living channels of 
contact between the intellectual classes and the industrious masses, creat- 
ing popular enthusiasm, facilitating popular effort, and making possible 
the working of democratic institutions. In the post-Independence period, 
however, there has been a certain change of outlook on the part of sections 
of Indian political leadership towards the whole question of linguistic 
States: some are of the opinion that the question should be postponed for 
the time being, while some others take a more extreme view and suggest 
that regional languages should not play any major role in the formation 
of Indian States. At the same time, the protagonists of linguistic States 
daily grow more vociferous and persistent in their demand and have taken 
to intensive agitation to secure their objective. The Andhra State has been 
brought into existence, and other large linguistic minorities are pressing 
hard their claims for similar territorial recognition. The Government of 
India have appointed a States Reorganisation Commission to go into the 
whole question and it is expected that some firm decisions will be arrived 
at on the subject in time for the next general elections. It is therefore 
appropriate at this stage to undertake an objective examination of the whole 
question of linguistic States in the contert of our national unity and the 


maintenance of our hard-won independence. 


To begin with, we must have a clear understanding of what is meant by 
a linguistic State. It does not and cannot mean that all people who have 
the same language as their mother-tongue must be constituted into a State 
in the Union of India irrespective of where they reside in India. Nor does 
it mean that within each linguistic State every one must have the same 
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language as his or her mother-tongue. A linguistic State, as conceived by 
Mahatma Gandhi who made it the basis for the formation of Provincial 
Congress Committees, does not and cannot mean exchange of populations 
between the States of the Indian Union. Nor does a linguistic State imply 
the absence of linguistic minorities in the State of the Indian Union. All 
that it means is that a substantial majority of an area, otherwise considered 
suitable as an administrative unit, should consist of people whose mother- 
tongue is the same language. It does not mean that there will not be 
adequate protection for the linguistic minorities in each State; but it does 
mean that the majority language shall be the official language of the 
State and that the masses shall have the opportunity to function through 
that language. 


Now let us see how such a linguistic State can be an instrument of 
national disunity. It can become such an instrument if the following 
conditions are fulfilled, : | 


(1) if there is no sentiment of national] culture, national pride, and 
national history; 


(2) if there are no political parties functioning on the national plane 
and having branches in States for dealing with questions at State 
levels rather than political parties functioning on the State plan 
and only coming together in uneasy coalitions for dealing with 
questions on the national level; 


(3) if the Union Government is weak constitutionally, politically, 
economically, and administratively; 


(4) if the State Governments are permitted to have military forces or 
establish direct relations with foreign countries; 


(5) if political parties in control of State Governments are permitted 
to have or implement anti-national policies and build up move- 
ments for establishing the independence of State Governments; 
and 


(6) if linguistic minorities are denied their legitimate measure of lin- 
guistic freedom and are permitted to be oppressed linguistically 
or otherwise by the linguistic majorities in the States. 


These conditions have only to be stated to show how absurd and un- 
realistic they are. Indians all over the country do have a sentiment of 
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national culture, national pride and national history; and this sentiment 
is daily growing in strength and intensity. Every political party having 
any sizable following or strength functions on the national plane and works 
in States only through branches of the national party; this is true not only 
of the Congress, which is in power to-day, but also of the principal opposi- 
tion parties such as the Praja Socialist Party, the Communist Party, the 
Hindu Mahasabha and other smaller parties. The Union Government is 
strong both constitutionally and politically; equally in the administrative 
and economic fields, it is not only strong but is daily growing stronger. 
Defence is exclusively a concern of the Union Government and States are 
not permitted to have even token military forces nor of course can they 
have any direct relations with foreign countries. There already exists 
therefore all the material base which is required for preventing linguistic 
States from hampering the promotion of national unity. 


Let us look at the question from another angle. Will the denial 
altogether or the postponement of the demand for linguistic States promote 
India’s national unity? Ido not think so. Postponement is no remedy, 
for it will merely provide fuel for the continued growth of the movement 
for linguistic States and will divert popular attention and energies from 
more pressing problems of national importance. As regards denial alto- 
gether of the claim for linguistic States — and there are some people who 
favour such a course and suggest a reorganisation of Indian States purely 
on administrative and geographical considerations as in China — I think 
such a course can be successful only provided that India is made a uni- 
lingual country, and ruthless measures are taken within a period of years 
to root out all the regional languages and replace them by Hindi. Such 
a proposition has only to be stated in order to demonstrate both its com- 
plete unworkability and undesirability. The case of China is different, 
for the Chinese have only one language, whatever be the difference in 
dialects and accents. The example of the Soviet Union is more to the 
‘ point, as it has a multi-lingual population and is at the same time com- 
parable to India in respect of its size and number of people. And Russia 
is organised on the basis of a multilingual State and-yet has shown 
itself to be a strong and integrated unit with all its sections rallying to 
its defence in times of need. Language is something basic to the life, 
culture, ideas and aspirations of any population group; and trying to 
suppress it or circumvent it in a country which has many such groups 
would in the long run Jead to sure and certain national disintegration. 
I do not think therefore that it is practical politics in any sensible sense 
to think either of postponing consideration of the claim for linguistic 
States or of denying it altogether. In any case, it would be the height 
of political imprudence to do so after the creation of Andhra State and the 
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continued maintenance of other dominantly linguistic States such as West 
Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Orissa, U. P., Madhya Bharat, and Rajasthan. 


While therefore I remain unshaken in my conviction that linguistic 
States are no obstacle to the promotion of national unity but would, on 
the contrary, lead in the long run to the consolidation and strengthening 
of Indian unity, I must hasten to add that the creation of new linguistic 
States or the continued maintenance of old linguistic States must be 
accompanied by certain essential safeguards against their possible misuse. 


These are :— 


(1) Statutory safeguards for the linguistic minorities resident in each 
State in respect of their education, employment, and _ participa- 
tion in economic activity within the State. It would be useful 
if each State,'which has any sizable proportion of linguistic 
minorities, had a statutory board for looking after linguistic 
minorities; and if there were in addition, for purpose of co- 
ordination, a national statutory board for the protection of lin- 
guistic minorities. 


(2) In addition to the mother-tongue or the regional language, all 
primary schools in the country should provide for instruction in 
reading and writing in the national language. This is what is 
done in the Soviet Union where “attendance at the elementary 
school is general, obligatory, and free of charge for children of 
either sex between the ages of seven to eleven years. This 
school gives them an elementary but well-grounded knowledge 
of their native language, and, in the non-Russian schools, also 
of the Russian language.” The medium of instruction in the 
elementary and secondary schools will of course be the regional 
language, except of course where the larger section of pupils 
belongs to a linguistic minority in which case their mother-tongue 
will constitute the medium of instruction. 


(2) Positive attempts should be made to see that linguistic nationa- 
lism or chauvinism is not allowed even to raise its head, constant 
vigilance being exercised in this respect and all possible steps, 
both at the official and non-official level, being taken to assure 
the implementation of this objective. Linguistic nationalism or 
chauvinism should come to be treated as treason to the State. 
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(4) Positive steps should be taken to emphasise the unity in diversity 
_ that is the hall-mark of the Indian Union; and for this purpose 
palaces of Indian culture, exhibitions, festivals and so on should 
be permanently organised all over the Union territory with a 
view to acquainting each language group in the country with the 
culture and attainments of all the other language groups and also 
to emphasise the essential unity of Indian culture. For this 
purpose not only should educational institutions and curricula be 
reorganised, and visual and other aids utilised, but also special 
organisations set up for the purpose at district State and national 
levels. 


Above all, it must be understood that language in a multi-lingual 
State like India is a cultural base and a foundation for democratic working, 
and not a base for national or separatist sentiment. This is well under- 
stood by all the protagonists of linguistic States in India; and it is still 
unqualifiedly supported by practically all of them. There is, however, 
a danger that continued frustration of this legitimate demand may reduce 
the strength of national sentiment in non-Hindi areas and result in the 
emergence of separatist tendencies basing themselves on linguistic con- 
siderations. It is in the vital interests of Indian national unity, therefore, 
that linguistic groups, at present denied the opportunity of forming them- 
selves into loyal and constituent States of the Indian Union should be given 
that opportunity; and the sooner this is done the stronger and more endur- 
ing will be India’s national unity and the maintenance of our hard-won 
independence. Shri Diwakar has worked long and hard for the establi- 
shment of a united Karnataka State in the Indian Union; and he is a 
patriot of unimpeachable record and sincerity. | May it become possible 
for him to witness the birth of the State he has laboured for so long and 
may the establishment of that State add to the strength and dynamism 
of the Indian nation. 
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C. M. Kulkarni 


ARNATAKA has a rich and glorious cultural heritage. The antiquity 

of Karnataka is traced even to the days of the Vedas and a Kannada 
alphabet is read into the pictographic representations of Mohenjodaro. 
Karnataka is the home of three great Acharyas—the illustrious founders 
of the three prominent schools of Indian philosophy. It is the land of 
Basava, the radical reformer in the field of religion, philosophy and 
society. Great and heroic dynasties have ruled this land and have bene- 
volently fostered literature, art and architecture. The merchants of Kar- 
nataka trafficked on the high seas and her cargoes reached many a foreign 
shore. “In all these centuries,” observes Dr. A. P. Karmarkar, “Karnataka 
has created a unique position for herself in the history of the world, by 
fostering masterly traditions in the field of polity, socio-economic organi- 
sation, education, art and architecture and others.” Karnataka being an 
integral part of India, a glimpse into her cultural achievements would 
necessarily reveal her contribution to the moving pageant of Indian cul- 
ture as a whole. A glimpse it inevitably has to be, as it is nearly im- 
possible to compress this vast field into the brief compass of a short 
article. 


Karnatak has a significant place in the annals of India, both ‘historical 
and cultural. The earliest allusion to it as Karnata or Karnataka is to be 
found in the great epic Mahabharata : 


wg Sagat: afar way | 
afte: der creat afte aaaritenr: tI 
amiga Heya Peneat AWRIRAT | 


Rent: graetsa Gleqt aAwAAT. |) 
| (at. 4. 9/ 58-59) 
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But Karnataka as a region or a people does not figure in the Ramayana. 
This is perhaps because this region was mostly a forest tract and there- 
fore the poet of the Ramayana called it merely Dandakaranya. 


USA Aaa EA | 
(fe, i. 41-IT) 


Tradition, however, identifies Kishkindha, the capital of Vali, with Ane- 
gondi near Hampi in Karnataka. 


From these references the formation of Karnataka may be carried as 
far back as the probable date of these epics. The opinion of Winternitz 
that ‘the Mahabharata cannot have received its present form earlier than 
the fourth century B.C. and not later than the fourth century A.D.’ has 
met with the general acceptance of scholars. On the strength of this 
observation it can fairly easily be said that Karnataka was known in the 
beginning of the Christian era. As regards Ramayana, it can be safely 
“assumed (without entering into controversy on the relative chronology of 
the original Ramayana and Mahabharata, on which opinions of scholars 
are sharply divided), that the original Ramayana existed between the 
third and fourth century B.C. Ramayana in its present form is placed in 
the second century A.D. Professor Mugali is inclined to think that 
Karnataka which does not figure in the original Ramayana but finds a 
mention in the Mahabharata more than once, ‘not only came to be known 
to the people of North India during this intervening period but also took 
shape as a region and a people speaking the Kannada language of the 
Dravidian stock’. There are a few references to Karnataka in Shudraka’s 
Mrichchakatika (Act VI, between stanzas 20-21) and the Markandeya 
Purana. 


Attempts have been made by scholars to push back the antiquity of 
Karnataka to the period of the Indus Valley civilisation. Father Heras, 
basing his surmises on the interpretation of the pictographic script of 
Mohenjodaro observes: “The people of Karnataka are apparently refer- 
red to in one of the seal inscriptions of Mohenjodaro, as one of the an- 
cient tribes of the land.” There seems to have been an intimate contact 
between Mohenjodaro and the Daxinapatha including Karnataka. “The 
green stone required for the beautiful cup discovered at Mohenjodaro,” 
says Dr. Karmarkar, “was taken from Mysore.” There is another trend 
of thought traces the Kannada race to the earliest Vedic period on 
the basis of mythological and etymological evidences. Shri S. B. Joshi 
is a pioneer in this branch. A scientific attempt is also being made 
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through archaeological research to trace the evolution of Karnataka 
throughout the various stages of the pre-historic period. The excavations 
carried out at Chandravalli, Brahmagiri, Maski, etc., amply prove that 
Karnataka is rich in pre-history of thousands of years. 


To peep into the rich cultural heritage of Karnataka, it is necessary 
to analyse its contribution in the various spheres—political, social, econo- 
mic, literary, religious and in the field of art and achitecture. 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


Karnataka’s political history comprises a number of dynasties and a 
long line of kings and emperors. The material in this respect, fortunately 
for us, is copious, in the form of inscriptions etc. Though Karnataka and 
its people are mentioned in the epics and other contemporary literary 
works, we may say that the political history of Karnataka as such begins 
from a few centuries before Christ. There is evidence to show that at 
the time of Ashoka, parts of Karnataka were within the boundaries of 
his empire—at least religiously, if not politically. The small kingdoms of 
contemporary Karnataka must have played their own part in his campaign 
of spiritual conquest (Dharmavijaya). His rock edicts found in Karna- 
taka are partly ethical and partly official in nature. 


The real political history of Karnataka starts from the beginning of 
the dynasty of Satavahanas, who reigned from about 200 B.C. to 300 A.D. 
Even their history is better known from the beginning of the Christian 
era. From then onwards, ‘generally speaking, the political history of 
Karnataka is a chronicle of several independent kingdoms, nearly each 
of them succeeding for a few centuries in establishing sway over large 
parts of Karnataka and the rest of the South. The Satavahanas held 
sway over an extensive area—right from the Narmada and the Godavari 
up to the Krishna and Tungabhadra—roughly forming the Andhra— 
Karnatak region of today. The most valiant king of this dynasty was 
undoubtedly Goutamiputra Satakarni, who is known to have extended 
his dominion to distant parts including the present Gujarat, Malwa, 
Madhya Pradesh and Berar. Other minor contemporary rulers of this 
period were the Cutus, the Banas, Alupas, Nalas, and the Punnada kings. 
Some of them, of course, continued for several centuries as feudatories 
of greater powers. 


The next important family is that of the Kadambas of Banavasi, 
founded by the valiant Brahmin scholar, soldier and prince, Mayura- 
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sharma. His date is taken to be round about 300 A.D. His expeditions 
were directed mainly to the South and he is known to have defeated the 
Pallavas. According to one of the sources, his kingdom included at one time 
parts up to Malwa and Gaya in the North. His son has been described 
in a copper plate of 450 A.D. as the lord of the entire Kannada land. 
The Kadamba empire lost its glory, when another powerful family, 
that of the Chalukyas, rose to power, though its descendants continued to 
rule small territories at Hangal, Goa etc. as feudatories. A kingdom al- 
most contemporary with that of the Kadambas was that of the Gangas 
of Talkad. The family had also attained, though temporarily, all-India 
importance, when it installed a branch of its own in Kalinga and Nepal. 
A few kings of this dynasty like Durvinita and Shivamara were noted 
scholars and writers both in Sanskrit and Kannada. 


_ ‘The Chalukyas of Badami raised the political prestige of Karnataka 
by their brave deeds and wide dominions and gave it a national and 
international status.. From about 550 A.D., they ruled over Karnataka for 
about 250 years. The first prince who began to make others feel the im- 
portance of the family, is of course, Pulakeshi I, who routed the powerful 
Pallavas several times. The brightest star in the Chalukyan sky, how- 
ever, is Pulakeshi IT (609 A.D.—642 A.D.), who, in addition to subduing 
all the powers in the South, extended his conquests even to the Lata, 
Malwa and the Gurjara countries and obtained the imperial title of Satya- 
shraya Parameshwara by defeating the emperor Harshavardhana, then 
supreme Lord of the North. He is said to have become Lord of three 
Maharashtrakas, containing 90,000 villages. The Chinese traveller who 
visited India during this time has described the life in Pulakeshi’s king- 
dom in all its aspects in glowing terms. After Pulakeshi II, the power 
of the Chalukyas grew weaker and the Rashtrakutas appeared on the 
scene. 


The Rashtrakutas were a very ancient family of Karnataka, thirsting 
for power for long and seizing the opportunity when the Chalukya power 
declined. It was as early as the middle of the 8th century that Danti- 
durga completely defeated the Chalukyas and assumed the title of Raja- 
parameshwara. Other stalwarts of this family were Krishna I, Dhruva, 
Govinda III, Nripatunga and Krishna III. 


‘The conquests of some of them in the far North are renowned and 
their fame as India’s mighty heroes and rulers had spread far and wide 
even beyond the seas.’ They were also great patrons of literature, and 
Nripatunga is said to have been the author of the earliest available Kan- 
nada work on poetry. 
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Another offshoot of the Chalukyan family was that of Kalyan, which 
came to prominence in the middle of the 10th century A.D., when Taila 
Il defeated the Rashtrakuta king Kakka and won victory over the Cholas, 
Latas and the Malwas. This dynasty ruled over a wide territory from 
the 10th century to the 12th A.D. Vikramaditya was the most valiant 
king in this time; he became the emperor of the whole of the South and 
founded his own era known as Vikramanka. 


By about the middle of the 12th century A.D. the power of the 
Chalukyas waned and two kingdoms came into existence—in the north the 
Yadavas of Devagiri and in the South the Hoysalas of Dwarasamudra. 
Frequently battles took place between these two kingdoms, resulting in 
the weakening of the national and military power of Karnataka. This 
state of affairs was taken advantage of by the Mohammadans and by the 
middle of the 13th century they had uprooted both the Yadavas and the 
Hoysalas, threatening a complete destruction of the cultural heritage of 
the land. 


But fortunately enough, not only for Karnataka but for the whole of 
India, a new empire was founded, a real empire this time, the Vijaya- 
nagar Empire, in 1336 A.D. In founding it, under the spiritual guidance 
of Vidyaranya, the Sangama princes exhibited great skill of organisation 
and remarkable feats of bravery. The most notable kings of this lineage 
were Bukkaraya, Proudhadevaraya, Krishnadevaraya and Ramaraya. 
‘Krishnadevaraya, in particular, was the most heroic, generous and dip- 
lomatic of monarchs. The empire became known to the rest of the world 
for its wonderful capital, its fabulous wealth and its trade, army 
and power. It fell as a result of the battle at Talikote in 1556. 


The history of Karnataka after that is a sorrowful tale of division 
and redivision of the country and rule by alien powers. The credit for 
making a sustained effort to re-establish Karnataka rulership even in these 
conditions must go to the Wodeyars of Mysore. When, with the ad- 
vent of Shivaji, the Maratha element tried to exert itself on Karnataka, 
Chikkadeveraja of Mysore successfully repulsed the forces of Shivaji and 
saved Mysore from falling into his hands. Later on, the Peshwas suc- 
ceeded in subjugating practically the whole of north Karmataka. The 
process of the dismantling of Karnataka went on apace with the appear- 
ance of the westerners on the scene. And even today Karnataka stands — 
divided; but with an invincible will to unify. 
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SOCIAL LIFE — 


Along with the four-fold division of caste, the chaturvarnya of Sana- 
tana Dharma, three other systems of religion, namely Buddhism, Jainism 
and Veerashaivism have been in existence in Karnataka. The Brahmins 
in Karnataka have occupied an important position in society. ‘The 
Kadamba monarchs were of the Brahmanic faith. The Rajgurus of the 
Rajas of Vijayanagar included two most eminent Brahmins, Vidyaranya 
and Vyasaraya. The Brahmins had their centres in agrahara’s which were 
seats of learning and. sources of culture. Several important literary, 
philosophical and religious works were composed by Brahmin scholars 
under the patronage of various kings and emperors. 


The rulers were generally the Kshatriyas. Class structure was not 
very rigid as far as Kshatriyas and Vaishyas were concerned. They fol- 
lowed many professions. The Shudras were consigned to a low position 
in society, even though some of them were allowed to perform and ob- 
serve some of the religious duties of the higher classes. The rigour of 
the caste system was completely broken under the influence of social re- 
formers like Basava and the Haridasas. Other faiths like Jainism and 
Buddhism: also tried, receiving patronage and support of royalty. 


The chief social virtue of the Kannadigas has been religious tolera- 
tion. People professing different faiths have lived together in amity and 
harmony. Religious persecution is very rarely met with, if at all, in the 
history of Karnataka. In his “Popular Culture in Karnatak” Shri Masti 
Venkatesa Iyengar says: “Living long together they have learnt to res- 
pect various forms of worship. By long practice they have learnt that 
the religion is mainly a personal matter.” 


The joint family system prevailed in almost all parts of Karnataka. 
Even though the patriarchal family is predominant, the matriarchal tradi- 
tion obtains in many parts. In these areas the mother is the head of the 
family. The Aliyasanthana inheritance system which recognises the 
daughter’s rights is in vogue mainly in these areas. Polygamy has had 
as many votaries as in other parts of India. Krishnadevaraya of Vijaya- 
nagar had twelve wives and the Hoysala King Narasinhdeva is said to have 
married three hundred and eighty-four women. The anuloma marriage 
‘was current and child marriages were also popular. 


In respect of dress and ornaments several variety is a feature of Kar- 
natak life. It would be too tedious to describe the numerous modes of 
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dress prevailing in different periods. However, the “dhoti” and a type 
of trousers (challana) were and are common. ‘he upper garment, that 
is, the shirt, takes various forms; and the turban as head-dress is prefer- 
red. Govinda Vaidya records that men used to wear rings, tale chaukuli, 
honnasara, kadaga, muri, etc., and women wore the veermudra, kalungara, 
pille, tike, vasanbottu, muguti, kankana, hombali, etc. 


The popular means of mass entertainment have been and continued 
to be—the bayalata and the Yakshagana. Several Festivals are observed 
with pomp and ceremony. The most important among them are the 
Mahanavaratri or the Nadahabha and Dipavali. The Yugadi or the New 
Year's day Makarasankranti, and the Basava Jayanti are also observed 
throughout Karnataka. Fairs are held annually in almost all villages, 
and are occasions of gaiety and merry-making. Thousands of people 
gather together, usually during the post-harvest months, and spend their 
holidays in the open. Car festivals are also important events. As re- 
gards games and sports, horse-riding, hunting ram-fights, wrestling, and 
the bull race are the traditionally popular games among the adults and 
hututu, tilli, kuntata, kolata, anekallu, etc. among children. Dice games 
of various forms are also popular, especially among women and elderly 
persons. Card games (ganjif) and chess are the favourite pastime of 
the higher middle class. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The high level of political organisation, the degree of perfection ca 


sculpture, architecture and literature, and the prevalence of preference 
for religious tolerance in the province—all these would not have been 
attained by the people of Karnataka if there had been no sound economic 
foundations. 


Ancient Karnataka carried on an extensive foreign trade, maintaining 
close commercial contacts not only with other parts of India but with 
Rome, Greece and China. Benefactions of persons residing in Vaijayanti or 
Banavasi and Sorparka or Supara can be ascertained from the records in 
the Karli cave. We get a description of an oil-monger of Karnatak at 
Kudem. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar observes that “communication between 
several provinces does not appear to have been very difficult.” 


Coming to foreign trade, Kamataka seems to have established good 
commercial ties with ancient China. The celebrated Greek historian, 
Herodotus (484-425 B.C.) mentions the domicile of a king of Madura 
who came to the continent from Crete. The Greek farce “Oxyrhyneus” 
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has Malpe as the scene of action. “It is very striking,” writes Dr. Kar- 
markar, “that Ptolemy makes a mention of Brakhmonal Magoi—the ex- 
pression Magoi being the equivalent of the Kannada word Magu.” At 
Chanaravalli, Kurnool, Sholapur etc. many Roman coins have been un- 
earthed. The temple of Augustus at Muziris in Cochin stands even to- 
day as a monument speaking eloquently of the living contacts that exist- 
ed between Indian merchants and those of Greece and Rome. Greek. 
Arabian and Chinese travellers have left behind them very interesting 
accounts of the economic conditions in ancient Karnataka. A few of the 
towns and ports of Karnataka referred to by Ptolemy may be mentioned : 


Aloe Alur 
Badiamaioi Badami 
Malippala Malpe 
Inde Indi 


Among the chief articles of export were cotton, indigo, jawar, bajri, 
sajjige, sandal and teak. ; 


Shri Altekar mentions the working of copper mines in the districts 
of Bellary, Narasapur, Bijapur, Dharwar etc. Copper was exported 
through Broach. There were diamond factories at Bellary and in the 
Krishna Valley near Golconda. Besides this, Davangere, Lokkigundi, 
Hampi, Aihole, Halebidu and Malakhed flourished as thriving in jewel- 


lery. 


The most interesting of the socio-economic organisation of old Kar- 
nataka is the existence of guilds spread over the province. They controlled 
trade and industry, trained apprentices and acted as banks. There were 
two kinds of guilds: (i) craft guilds and (ii) merchant guilds. The mer- 
chant guilds were formed mainly by the Virabanajigas. Sometimes 
these guilds exercised jurisdiction over vast areas. For example, a guild 
at Mulgund had a jurisdiction over 360 towns. The guilds also used to 
serve the purpose of banks in those days and looked after the manage- 
ment of the various endowments made for charitable purposes. 


But economic conditions are not the sole determinants of progress. 
Cultural progress, if it can be called so, is not entirely dependent on the 
economic plight of the people concerned. Similarly mere economic pros- - 
perity does not necessarily connote cultural advancement; which is some- 
thing larger. 
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The real progress of a region or community can be gauged by look- 
ing into its development in the fields of literature, religion, philosophy, 
art and architecture. Precisely it is to these fields that we now turn. 


LITERATURE 


The earliest extant work in Kannada is the Kavirajmarga fathered 
upon Nripatunga, (808—880 A.D.), the renowned Rashtrakuta king. It 
is a treatise on poetics and is based on the Kavyadarsha of Dandin. A work 
called Chudamani, supposed to be a commentary in Kannada containing 
96,000 verses on the Jain philosophical work entitled Tatvarthamaha- 
shastra and written by Tumbaluracharya (700 A.D.) is traced to a period, 
along with a few other works, much earlier than that of Kavirajamarga. 
The epigraphical data. so far available carry the antiquity of Kannada 
still backwards. The oldest Kannada inscription found at Halmidi is 
dated 450 A.D. | 


Jains are the pioneers in the field of Kannada literature. The Jain 
kings and scholars perceived the need to propagate their faith through 
the language of the people and that inaugurated a literary movement in 
Karnataka. The early works must have been mainly religious and secta- 
rian. 


A prose work called Vaddaradhane written by Shivakotyacharya, in 
which the Jain narrative is rendered in excellent style, indicates that 
many such prose works might have been written earlier. Champu writing 
must have been in practice for a long time, and from the 9th century 
to 12th this tradition thrived well. Some eminent poets of the period 
were Pampa (941 A.D.), author of Vikramarjunavijaya, popularly known 
as Pampa Bharata, and Adipurana; Ponna (950 A.D.), author of Shanti- 
purana and Ramanathe; Chavundaraya (971 A.D.), author of Chamun- 
darayapurana; Ranna (993 A.D.) author of Gadayuddha and Ajitapurana; 
Nagavarma I (990 A.D.), author of Karnataka Kadambari and Chhan- 
dombudhi; Nagachandra (1100 A.D.), author of Ramachandra Charita- 
puanra or Pampa Ramayana and Mallinathapurana; Nagavarma II (1145 
A.D.) author of Kavyavalokana and Vastukosha. The works covered 
were literary as well as scientific. Some adaptations from the original 
Sanskrit, like the Karnataka Kadambari of Nagavarma I, also made their 
appearance. The Champu established itself as a style and a classical 
. style known as Halagannada, largely mixed with Sanskrit, came into 
vogue. Pampa, who has been honoured as the ‘Adimahakavi’ in cannes 
is the foremost author of this period. 
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A new movement arose in the middle of the 12th century, as a re- 
volt against the excesses of the grand eloquent style or what might be term- 
ed as the extreme of Sanskritism. A Jain writer named Nayasena took 
the lead in this movement by writing popular stories dealing with the 
principles of Jain ethics and religion. This movement, however, gained 
actual momentum in the latter half of the 12th century when Basavesh- 
wara, along with some Veerashaiva mystics and reformers, looked out for 
a simple and popular medium for expressing the tenets of their new 
faith. Thus arose a vast bulk of what is known as Vachana literature, 
written in vigorous prose, often with poetic flashes. Of the large num- 
ber of Vachankaras, Basava, Allamaprabhu and Akka Mahadeyi are the 
most eminent. For the first time Kannada literature became a vehicle of 
dauntless thought: and intense feeling. 


During the last quarter of this century, Harihara, another great figure 
in this field, experimented upon indigenous metres like ‘ragale’ and ‘shat- 
padi. He is the famous author of Shivasharanara Ragalegulu Ragha- 
vanka, author of Harishchandra kavya and Siddharampurana, etc. and 
Kereya Padmarasa, (1200 A.D.), author of Diksha Bodhe, are other impor- 
tant authors of the period. 


The old classical style was still cultivated by some great poets like 
Nemichandra, Rudrabhatta (1180), Janna (1209) and Andayya (1235). 
Janna is a poet who can classed with Pampa and Ranna. It was during 
this period that Keshiraja wrote his famous treatise on grammar, Sabda- 
manidarpana. 


The next period—from the 14th to the 16 century—is the golden age 
of the Vijayanagara Empire. Literary activity reached its heights under 
the benevolent patronage of the great Rayas. Kumaravyasa (1430), 
Kumaravalmiki and the mystic singers like Purandaradasa (1540) and 
Kanakadasa (1550) thrived in his period. Kumaravyasa who wrote the 
first ten ‘parvas’ of the Mahabharata is esteemed as one the greatest poets 
of Karnataka. 


- To the galaxy of poets of the period may be added another glittering 
name, that of Lakshmeesha (1600), author of Jaimini Bharata, one of 
the most popular and widely read Kannara poetic works. This literary 
epoch also witnessed the codification of Veerashaiva doctrines. Bio- 
graphies of Veerashaiva saints began to be written, of which Prabhulin- 
galeele of Chamarasa deserves special mention.’ The outstanding expo- 
nents of this new urge were Lakkanna  Dandesha (1428), Chamarasa 
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(1430), Tontada Siddheshvara (1470), Nijaguna Sivayogi (1500) and 
Virupaksha Pandita (1584). Some of the Jain poets of the time were 
Mangarasa III (1508), Salva (1550) and Ratnakaravarni (1557), the 
celebrated author of Bharatesha Vaibhava, which has reached a high 
watermark of excellence. Ratnakara has the distinction of raising the 
‘sangatya’ metre, lost in a myriad folk melodies, to the dignity of other 
highly evolved metres. 


The seventeenth century is the age of Sarvajna and Shadakshari, 
though other poets like Tirumalarya and Chikupadhya wrote under the 
royal patronage of the munificent Mysore-Wodeyars. They rendered 
valuable service to Kannada literature by interpreting in Kannada the 
legends and the doctrines of the Visishtadvaita school. Sarvajna is a 
never-to-be-forgotten name in Kannada literature. He has epitomised 
in his ‘tripadis,’ sometimes in genial humor and sometimes with a satirical 
lash, the wit and wisdom and customs and superstitution’s of the land. 
He is the peoples’ poet in the truest sense of the term. 


The 18th century saw the emergence of a folk-drama called Yaksha- 
gana. But for this, the whole of the 18th century and the first quarter 
of the 19th century has little literature of original and intrinsic worth. Then 
came Muddana in the last quarter of the 19th century and wrote his 
famous work, Ramasvamedha. | 


He is the first poet in whom the spirit of modern Kannada shone 
forth, in spite of the old groove in which it moved. He is the poet of 
transition, the last of the ancients and the first of the moderns. 


Modern Kannada literature started with translations and adaptations 
from other languages, notably English, Bengali and Marathi. Owing to 
the influence of English literature all the popular literary forms practised 
and cultivated in the West have been tried here and a new movement 
has dawned. “A new prose, enriched by a diversity of styles has come 
into existence and is being fostered by journalists and men of letters. The 
lyric has presented itself in all its richness and fullness. Almost all forms 


of literary expression known to the modern world have been introduced in _ 


Kannada and are in the process of development, having reached different 
stages of progress.” 


In poetry, modern Kannada can be rightly proud of its achievement. 
B. M. Srikantaiya, or ‘Sri, was a pioneer in the field. His English 
Gitagalu which are Kannada renderings of some famous English lyrics, 
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heralded: the new era of modern poetry in which a variety of new metres 
have been evolved. Gundappa, B. M. Srikantaiya Masti, Panje, Govind 
Pai, Bendre, Sali, Anandakanda, V. Sitaramaiah, K. V. Puttappa, Madhur 
Chenna, P. T. Narasimhachar, Rajaratnam, Shankarabhatta, Vinayaka and 
Rasikaranga are the leading poets in Modern Kannada, followed 
by many younger poets. 


The short story first made its appearance in the writings of Kerur. 
Panje and Masti. Masti is universally acknowledged as the “father of 
the short story” in Karnatak. A born story-teller, Masti is superb in the 
realm of narrative. His long short story, Subbanna stands unique in 
Kannada literature and can stand comparison with best stories of any 
language in India. Ananda, Anandakanda, Puttappa, A. N. Krishna Rao, 
Karanth, Gorur Ramaswami Iyengar, and Krishnakumar are some of the 
other reputed short story writers. After Masti, Ananda stands supreme 
in the field, with a peculiar grip and mastery over its technique. Karanth 
and A. N. Krishna Rao have made it a vehicle of revolt against the ble- 
mishes of the old world. “There is, in general, variety and freshness in 
the increasing production of the short story, though an intensive delinea- 
tion of all strata of society is still lacking.” 


The novel is the most populous form of literature in Kannada today. 
Its beginnings are to be seen in the attempts of Kerur, M. S. Puttanna and 
Galaganath who wrote some original works, along with translations. 
Gradually social fiction, or the problem novel, became very popular. 
Karanth, A. N. Krishna Rao, Anandakanda, Puttappa, Gokak, Shriranga, 
Inamdar, Mugali, Kattimani, T. R. Subbarao, Niranjana, Puranik are some 
of the names in the field. 


What Masti is to the short story, Karanth has been to the novel. He 
can rightly be called the master-craftsman of the novel. His Marali- 
mannige, and Chomana dudi, with their amazing realism and psycholo- 
gical power and pathos arising out of character and situation, are master- 
pieces in the field of Kannada fiction. Puttappa has written a volumin- 
ous full-length volume entitled Kanuru Subbamma Heggaditi which is a 
saga of Malenad life. Sandhyaraga of A. N. Krishna Rao is a popular 
work in which the author has risen to the height of his power in narration 
and character delineation. The latest vogue in Kannada is the publi- 
cation of novels at easy prices modelled after the American Pocket Books. 
They are helping to take the novel into every literate home. 


Social drama started on its career with the dramatic works of Nara- 
yanrao Huilgol and Kerur. But the man who revolutionised the Kannada 
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drama is T. P. Kailasam. He was a man of volcanic and exceptional — 
genius. Using the colloquial idiom of the middle class, largely inter- 
mixed with English, he held a mirror to custom-bound society and laughed ~ 
at it in pity. His Tollugatti, and Sule are some of his best dramatic 
works. Next comes Shriranga, a bom actor and dramatist of uncommon 
accomplishment. He has written many full-length plays, and his one-act — 
plays number more than sixty. Through the drama he has mercilessly ~ 
criticised the contemporary society, its outmoded practices and supers- 
titions. His Harijanvara is an outstanding work in the field. 


The one-act play has more votaries in Kannada, than the full-length 
drama. Shriranga, A. N: Krishna Rao, D. R. Bendre, M. N. Kamat, 
Kshirasagara, N. K. Kulkarni, Parvatavani are a few of the better-known 
one-act play-wrights, Karanth and Puttappa have written some dramas — 
in blank verse and the former has tried his hand at shadow play and opera 
with a great measure, of success. 


The personal essayist is making headway in Kannada. The represen- 
tative work. in this field is a collection of essays by A. N. Moorthy Rao 
entitled Hagaluganasugulu, Suluvu Holavu, Porake, Nirabharana, Sundari 
and Ananda Lahari are some of the other works that deserve mention. 
Literary criticism, biographies and scientific literature have been making 
progress though the present output is not large.. Here one cannot but 
mention the name of Siddavanahalli Krishna Sarma, master of a chaste, 
racy and gripping prose style. There are a few diaries and travel-books © 
like Samudradacheyinda by Gokak and Mukkanna-Yatre by Shriranga and 
his friends. 


In what is called literature of knowledge, Karnataka has not lagged 
behind. There are dictionaries, there is the encyclopaedia by Karanth 
(Bala-Prapancha), and literature research has been copious. The leaders 
in this field are scholars like R. Narasimhacharya, Govinda Pai, S$. B. Joshi, 
Rajapurohit, R. S. Panchamukhi, Muliya Timmappayya and R. S. Mugali. 
Gandhian literature, especially the works of Siddavanahalli, is well-deve- 
loped_ and numerous -are the books on various social sciences. It is 
clear that writers in Karnataka have kept themselves abreast of the chang- 
ing conditions in the world. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


_ “Karnataka is predominantly a land of . religion and philosophy. 
During the historic period, we find that Karnataka reared the three greatest 
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systems of Indian philosophy, namely those of Shankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhva respectively.” 


SHANKARA: When Hinduism seemed to go under owing to the 
incursions of faiths like Buddhism, Shankara came on the scene and restored 
Hinduism to its glory. He-flourished in the 8th cent. A.D. He establi- 
shed four monasteries or ‘maths’, namely, those at Sringeri, Dwaraka, 
Badarikashrama and Puri. All those who profess monism owe their allegiance 
to these ‘maths’ and look to them for spiritual aid. 


The philosophy propounded by Shankara is styled the Advaita, the 
philosophy of absolute monism. By his interpretation of Brahman, 
Shankara dealt a deadly blow at the “negative void” doctrine of the 
heterodox philosopher. The entire philosophy of Shankara can be teles- 
coped through this pithy sentence which runs as : 


“Brahma Satyam Jagan Mithya Jivo Brahmaiva Naparah.” 


For Shankara Brahman alone is true; he is the all-embracing supreme 
Being — a Universal Soul. This world is one of make-believe, a phe- 
nomenon of mere appearances. This empirical reality is due to maya 
forming a natural companionship with Brahman. He bases his theory of 
Vivarta on Adhyasa or superimposition of the untruth upon the true 
nature of things as is exemplified in the maxim of the rope and_ the 
serpent. The subject and object relation which persists in the work-a- 
_ day world is due to the pall of maya or illusion. And the individual self 
who in reality is no other than Brahman himself has to realise his Bra- 
hmanness through knowledge (anubhava). For knowledge alone leads 
to the summum bonum. Though he gives the highest place to jnana, 
Shankara has given due place for karma and bhakti also. Karma and 
Bhakti, action and devotion, according to him, have to be practised and 
resorted to by lesser mumukshus who are yet on the way to Brahma 
realization. 

In order to substantiate his doctrine, Shankara wrote his famous 
Brahma-Sutra — Shankara-Bhashya and the commentaries on the Gita and 
on the ten principal Upanishads. 


RAMANUJA: Second of the triad of “three great Acharyas” is 
Ramanuja who hailed from a town near Madras in the early I1th 
century but his years of enlightenment were spent in Karnataka. The 
system founded by: Ramanuja goes by the name of Visishtadvaita or 
qualified monism. “The essential contribution of Ramanuja to Indian 
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thought,” observes Keith, “was the effort to develop in a complete system, 
in opposition to the uncomprising Advaitism of Shankara, a philosophical 
basis for doctrine of devotion to God (bhakti), which was presented in 
poetical form in the hymns of the Alvars.” 


In contradistinction with Shankara, Ramanuja recognises God, world 
and individual self as three distinct entities—real and eternal. The last 
two remain within the Brahman alone. According to him Brahman is 
Saguna i.e. possessed of attributes. Ramanuja grouped the individual 
souls into three different categories in keeping with different stages of their i 
attainment: (1) eternal (nitya), to which category belong Garuda and 
Ananta, (2) released (mukta) and (3) bound (baddha). rt 

4 


The doctrine of Ramanuja gave great prominence to the bhakti cult. 
Karma and jnana were supplementary stepping-stones leading up to 
bhakti “which is an inheritive perception of God.” According to him 
Brahma or Narayana manifests himself in five forms — a thought which _ 
gave rise to his system of the Vyuhas. 


MADHVA: The third great name is that of Madhva who was born | 
in 1238 A.D. at Pajaka near Udipi. 


There is more of theistic content in his doctrine. This theistic 
attitude has enabled Madhva to accomplish a fine combination of religion — 
and philosophy. According to him, the three entities Brahman, Jagat and 
the Individual Self are by themselves real and eternal. Brahman or 
Narayana is the supreme being in the universe residing in Vaikuntha. — 
Lakshmi, his consort, is also distinct from him. She has two sons, Brahma, — 
the creator, and Vayu, the bringer of “spiritual solace.” Regarding 
Madhva’s theory of taratamya or gradations Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar says, 
“The souls being innumerable, he divides them into three categories 
e.g., 1. the lesser gods, the pitris, rishis etc.; 2. those who are destined for 
salvation, and 3. demons, advocates of the doctrine of maya and others. 
In fact there are nine gradations among all the gods, manes and human _ 
beings according to which even Rudra occupies a subordinate position.” 


Moksha, according to Madhva, is attainable through eighteen modes of 
life. 


VEERASHAIVISM :— The problem as to who is the founder of 
this sect is still unsettled. Basava is held to be the main founder by 
some, whereas men like Fleet hold that Ekantada Ramayya was the leader | 
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of this sect. There is also a general belief that Panchacharyas: Ekorama, 
Panditaradhya, Revana, Marula and Visvaradhya founded this system and 
they are believed “to have sprung from the five heads of Siva incarnate 
age after age.” These people look upon Basava as one who merely 
revived the sects. Dr. Karmarkar finely sums up this controversy : “And 
eventually it was only left for the great Basava to build a strong structure 
of philosophy on this foundation of Veerasaiva mysticism. Thus if we 
can make a distinction between these two i.e. philosophy and mysticism 
— we may say that the first five Acharyas, under the leadership of Ekan- 
tada Ramayya or Ekorama were responsible for promulgating the school 
of mysticism, whereas Basava built a philosophical edifice over it.” 


Basava was born at Bagevadi in Bijapur district. He was minister 
to Bijjala, a king of the Kaluchuri house. Basava has condensed the wisdom 
of the Gita and the Upanishads in the form of easily understandable 
sayings. He did away with the sacerdotal side of religion and reduced it 
to simple rules of conduct easy to be observed in every-day life. The 
Supreme Being of the Universe, according to the Veerashaivas, is the 
absolute, highest Brahman, which is characterised by Sat, Chit and Ananda. 
Sthala is a name given to svatatva of Siva, which again is divided into two 
parts : lingasthala and anga-sthala due to the turmoil of Shakti. They 
correspond to the universal and individual souls respectively. Again, 
Shakti, that innate power that constitutes the motor force of all activity, 
is itself divided into kala and bhakti, the former is responsible of sam- 
sara and the latter for deliverance from it. Linga, an emblem of Lord 
Siva, has three components: bhavalinga, pranalinga and ishtalinga. 


The final release comes through bhakti; it is in reality a union of the 
individual soul with God or Siva — the lingangasamarasya. 


VEERASHAIVA MYSTICISM: The contribution of Karatak in 
the field of mysticism is indeed outstanding. Mysticism may be roughly 
defined as intuitive perception of reality. The bhakta at the height of 
his devotional fervour, surrenders his all to his favourite deity. As though 
in a trance he feels the presence of his lord. Equanimity, dispassionate- 
ness and universal love constitute the essential elements of the mystic 
mind. The cult of bhakti is inextricably bound up with mysticism. The 
age of Basava was an epoch of “unsurpassed spiritual fervour.” The 
religious climate of those days was surcharged with devotion and mysticism. 
As Professor Mugali rightly remarks, during this period a host of Veera- 
shaiva mystics from all quarters of Karnataka, headed by Allamaprabhu, 
Basava, Chenna Basava, Siddharama and Akka Mahadevi stood for the 
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new. outlook in religion and literature and built up the Veerasaiva institu- 
tion of Anubhava-goshthi or Anubhavamantapa in Kalyana, the capital of 
King Bijjala of the Kalachuri house. 


THE DASAKUTA:— _ Like the Veerasaiva mysticism of the Anu- 
bhavamantapa, the Dasakuta is indigenous to the soil of Karnataka. The 
main credit for establishing this institution, which held sway over the 
minds of people for more than two centuries, goes to Narahariththa and 
Shripadraya. The illustrious Dasas like Purandharadasa, Kankadasa and 
Vijayavithaladasa, Vadiraja and Vaikunthadasa spread the message of the 
Dasakuta. 


But it took its final shape and form when it was constituted as a body 
of the servants of God under the leadership of Vyasaraya (1446-1539). 


Just as dissatisfaction with the existing state of things is the beginn- 
ing of philosophy, a gnawing awareness of one’s sins and an irresistible 
desire to cleanse oneself of those besetting sins is the beginning of my- 
sticism. St. John of the Cross aptly designates it as the “Dark Night of 
the Soul.” Out of this ceaseless turmoil dawns in the mystics’ mind a 
sense of humble self-surrender at the feet of God — who is the only haven 
of refuge against the storms of life. “I am very humble and poor and 
Thou art the giver to all the world ...... Serer BP Is there any one that 
is like thee? Oh lord protect me”—is the cry of a yearning mystic. In 
this state the bhakta delivers himself to His will, for physical frame and 
the soul residing in it are His. He is the maker of us all; and our sus- 
tainer. This idea is beautifully pictured in one of the songs of Kanaka- 
dasa which runs as : 


“This body is yours; so is the life within it; yours too are the sorrows 
and joys of our daily life.” 


The Dasas, like other mystics, have realized the evanescent nature 
of worldly existence. Impermanence is an attribute of this world. “This 
body,” says Kanakadasa, “having appeared like a bubble on the surface 
of water disappears; and in this big forest of samsara I am lost.” 


With this sense of the all-prevasiveness of Divinity, the mystic comes 
to attain self-realisation. In a rapturous tone he sings with Purandara : 
“When Purandhara Vithala dwelling in my heart is obtained, what else 
is required ?” Or he mingles his voice with that of Kanaka who boldly 
proclaims : “O Hari, the highest goal if achieved by me forever. Thou 
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Thyself art my preceptor; Thou hast captured my mind and made it rest 
at Thy feet, and I am afraid of none.” 


It is thus clear that both these schools of mysticism, though em- 
ploying differing paraphernalia of terminology, have preached the same 
principles of ethics through the path of devotion. The anubhava (the 
highest state of bliss) of the Dasakuta is anubhava of the Anubhavaman- 
tapa. 


Side by side with Hinduism, faiths like Jainism, Buddhism, Islam and 
Christianity have also flourished in Karnataka, which has kept its doors 
open for all faiths. This large-heartedness of the Kannadiga mind is 
thus described by Professor Mugali: “Even supposing an alien religion 
stepped into the land like an uninvited guest, the Kannada host, who is 
by nature hospitable to a fault, treated the guest courteously and made it 
or him feel at home. In the religious history of Karnataka the hospita- 
bility and the courtesy of the people have been greatly responsible for 
the wonderful variety which we notice in the life of the community.” 


The coming of Jainism into Karnataka synchronised with the migration 
here of the Mauryan emperor Chandragupta and his guru Bhadrabahu, 
in about 300 B.C. The disciples of Bhadrabahu propagated the new 
gospel. It spread soon over the Kannada land and has lasted long. The 
novel but unique gospel of Ahimsa that the new faith preached found a 
ready. welcome in the hearts of the people grown tired of dead forma- 
lism and sacrificial excesses. The dynamic nature of the new-comer 
religion appeared to the masses all the more because the new tenets came 
to them through the language they spoke. Jainism, however, took a 
great stride when the Gangas came on the political scene of Karnataka. 
The Chalukyas, the Hoysalas and also, partially, the Rayas of Vijayana- 
gar, supported and helped the propagation of Jainism. 


Buddhism had travelled into Karnataka and had started exerting its 
influence in the days of Asoka. But as Dr. Altekar points out, “Buddhism 
was never so strong in Karnataka proper. The highest number of 
the Buddhist population in the 7th cent. A.D. could not have been more 
than 10,000.” Asoka’s edicts are to be found at Siddapur, Maski, Kop- 
bal etc. A large number of merchant-converts from Banavasi made gener- 
ous contribution towards the building of Buddhist viharas and monaste- 
ries. Here and there, we meet with references to Buddhist establishments 
in Dambal, Kampilya (Sholapur District) and Belgame (18 agraharas). 
Buddhism. found royal Patronage under the Satvahanas and the Early 
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Chalukyas. But it had a very combative rival to face in Jainism which 
had taken firm roots in the popular mind. Buddhism was not very diffe- 
rent from the one to which they were already attracted and under whose 
banner they had rallied. _ It was therefore difficult for Buddhism either . 
to supplant it or to outdo it. Buddhism continued to flicker even up to 
the 16th century in Karnataka. The Vedic religion made a vigorous 
move to hold its own against being submerged under the influx of these 
new faiths. The advent of a dynamic personality like Shankara revitalised 
this struggle even in the 8th century, and by dealing a great blow at these 
contending faiths, kept the traditional Vedic religion aloft. 


Islam was introduced into Karnatak in the 14th century though it 
had entered the western coast much earlier. Thenceforward it gradually 
spread all over the land. Shri D. K. Bharadwaj in his Karnatak Hand- 
book writes, “Among all the South Indian provinces, it is only in Karna- 
taka that the Islamic religion and culture took some root and flourished.” 
About the entry of Christianity into Karnataka, the learned writer observes: 
“The earliest Christian settlement in Karnataka seems to be in Kalyana, 
near Udipi, where we are informed there was a Christian Bishop in the 
6th century.” But this faith began to exert its influence from the 17 cen- 
tury onwards and since the 19th it has been on the increase due to the 
work of some zealous missionaries. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Karnataka has produced original styles of architecture and modes of 
sculpture and has thus made an invaluable contribution not merely to 
Indian art but to the art of the world. Four or five styles of architecture 
are recognised in Karnataka. The Kadamba, Ganga or Jain Chalukya, 
Hoysala and Vijayanagara. Of these special mention may be made of 
Chalukya and Hoysala styles. The Chalukyan is, to a great degree, 
influenced by the early Dravidian style, whereas the Hoysala style is free 
from this influence to a very great extent and is the most original contri- 
bution of Karnataka to architecture and sculpture. The temples built in 
Chalukyan model are in North Karnataka, in places like Badami, Aihole, 
Pattadkal, Lakkundi, Kukanur, Itagi and Kurvatti. The temple of Itagi, 
in particular, has drawn high praise and admiration from art critics. 
The temples at Aihole and Pattadkal exhibit almost the same high 
degree of architectural perfection as that of Itagi. Havell calls the 
Virupaksha temple at Pattadkal, on the pillars of which are carved stories 
from the great epics, “remarkable for some of the finest and most interest- 
ing structural temple work in India.” The temples of Belur, Halebid and 
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Somnathpur in Mysore, all built by the Hoysala kings, represent the 
Hoysala style of architecture. In the words of Prof. Mugali, “They are 
the most exquisite specimens of the epic grandeur, variety and massive- 
ness of Karnatak architecture.” James Fergusson grows eloquent in praise 
when he says, “There are many buildings in India which are unsurpassed 
for delicacy of detail by any in the world, but the temples at Belur and 
Halebid surpass even those for freedom of handling and richness of fancy.” 


The colossal statues of Gommateshwar or Bahubali at Shravanabelgola, 
Karkala and Yenur stand as the most magnificent contribution of Jains 
to Karnatak iconography. The stupendous state of Gommata 57 feet 
high, larger than any of the statues of Rameses of Egypt, stands on an 
elevated hill as an insuperable incantation in stone of the triumph and 
glory of human personality over the sorrows of life. The serene grandeur, 
the contemplative expression, the faint smile spreading over the face of 
this imposing image make it a huge symbol of peace unsullied and eter- 
nal, 


Coming to the cave temples, they are scattered over the territory 
ruled by the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas. The noteworthy caves are at 
_ Aurangabad, Ajanta, Ellora, Badami and Aihole. The rock-cut caves at 
Ajanta, especially Caves Nos. 1 and 2, stand out as the finest specimens of 
sculpture. The Ellora caves and the famous Kailas temple were built 
_ in the reign of the Rashtrakuta king Krishna I. The temple has been 

looked upon “as one of the architectural marvels of the world.” These 
still excite the astonishment of travellers. 


The menabasti (wax-hall) of Badami, aptly so called because of the 
singular and effortless ease with which the artist has created a variety 
of forms, and the stone-chariot of Hampi have received unstinted admira- 
tion of all who look on them. The Vijayavithala temple with its exquisite 
Kalyana Mantapa, the image of Kadalekalu Ganesha, the Hazar Rama tem- 
ple, the Lotus Mahal, and the Gajashale are a few of the best specimens 
of Vijayanagar architecture. 


With regard to painting, it must be said that very few specimens 
have come down to us except those of Ajanta. The linear carvings and 
drawings of animals and human figures discovered in Gombigudda hill 
show that further research might bring to light some more such hidden 
treasures. The frescos of Ajanta constitute the priceless possession 
of the painting treasures of Karnataka as of India and the world. Next 
to Ajanta, some remains of paintings on the ceilings in Kailasanatha 
temple at Ellora and a few blurred paintings on the ceiling in one 
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of the caves of Badami and the paintings on the ceiling of Virupaksha 
temple at Hampi are all we have. 


In regard to music, Karnataka has an outstanding achievement to its 
credit. “It developed a school of music which is called the Karnatak 
school and which has spread all over the South.” The power of Karnatak 
music to interpret moods and rouse emotions is superb. The earliest 
Kannada work on the subject is one written by Sarangdeva (1227 A.D. — 
1240 A.D.). Karnataka is the name of a raga mentioned by Jayadeva. The 
great mystics of the Daskuta, like Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa, made it 
a perfect vehicle of their devotional songs. Among the early musicians of 
whom we hear in Karnataka, mention may be made of Viravallabha (12th 
century ) who was known as “Sangitaprasangabhangi” and Gopala Nayaka 
supposed to belong to Vijayanagar whose contests with Amir Khusru of 
Allauddin Khilji’s court are among the interesting traditions in the musical 
world. 


Gamaka, a special style of singing, is a remarkable feature of the 
Kannadigas. Emphasis on poetry and meaning is its distinctive feature. 


The arts of dance and drama allied to music were also in a_ well- 
developed stage. A second century Tamil work, Silappadikaram, refers 
to Kannada actresses and dancers who entertained king Senguttavan in 
the Nilgiri Hills. The Pattadkal inscription speaks of one Natasevya 
as a well-known actor. Sculptures on the various temples of Karnataka re- 
veal a rich variety of dance poses. History tells us that Shantaladevi, 
wife of Vishnuvardhana, was a very great dancer herself. Dancing was 
regularly practiced by ladies of upper class in the Vijayanagar period. 
Dance was the exclusive monopoly of the temple girls called Devadasis. 


This glimpse, brief though it is, has attempted to give a consolidated 
picture of the glorious cultural heritage of Karnataka. We need have no 
doubt that Karnataka has played its part well in the conservation and 
development of the better life of the country as a whole, be it in litera- 
ture, art, politics, economics or philosophy. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN 
BOMBAY KARNATAKA 


K. N. Naik 


T HE Bombay Karnataka may rightly be called the cradle of the co- 

operative movement in Bombay State. The first co-operative 
society of the Bombay State was organised at Kanginhal a village in the 
Gadag taluka of Dharwar district. The Kanginhal Rural Co-operative 
credit Society was registered on the 8th May, 1905. The urban co-opera- 
_ tive credit movement in Bombay State also originated in Karnataka. The 
first urban co-operative credit society was established at Betgeri in the 
Gadag taluka of Dharwar district on the 18th October, 1905. In fact, 
Karnataka has made pioneering experiments in various other fields of co- 
operation, such as organisation of school boys’ societies, marketing, fenc- 
_ ing, cattle-breeding societies, industrial co-operatives etc., and has taken 
a leading part in the development of the co-operative movement in 
Bombay State. f 

In the earlier years of the movement, several Registrars of Co-opera- 
tive Societies for the Bombay Presidency paid glowing tributes to the 
working of the co-operative institutions in Karnataka and commended 
some of them as model institutions. For instance, one comes across 
_ frequent references to co-operative institutions such as the Hulkoti Rural 
_ Co-operative Society, the Betgeri Urban Credit Society and the Southern 
Maratha Urban Credit Society as model institutions in the earlier Annual 
Administration Reports of Mr. C. S. Cambell, the Registrar for Co-opera- 
tive Societies. 


Another well-known Registrar, Mr. Ewbank, who guided the move- 
ment in the Bombay Presidency for nearly eight years, paid a glowing 
tribute in the following words: “In the Gadag taluka, a large group of 
societies, perhaps the best in the Presidency, has practically ousted the 
sawakars and become by far the most important factor in the organisa- 
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tion of rural life. Co-operation is here proving itself a genuinely demo- 
cratic force and in many cases committees of agriculturists, not one 
of whom has passed the fourth standard, have taken affairs into their 
own hands and are managing their societies very creditably. — 
Numerous instances have come to my notice in which civil cases have been 
amicably settled by societies, factions reconciled, temple and other village 
funds accepted on deposits, bequests held in trust by the committees for 
orphans, and in one village even a criminal case was, at the request of 
the parties, referred by the magistrate for enquiry to the society.”1 


Mr. Otto Rothfeld, another Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
observed: “The Hubli Urban Bank can, in my opinion, face comparison 
with any similar institution in any part of the world.”2 


The following resolutions of the Government of Bombay will suffice 
to speak for the commendable lead taken by Karnataka in the develop- 
ment of the movement. Resolution No. 6939 of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, dated 10th July, 1919, said: “In the Presidency proper, the Kar- 
nataka continues to be the stronghold of the movement which is develop- 
ing with great rapidity on lines of eminent soundness .... Progress has 
been very remarkable in Dharwar district which possesses more societies 
than any other district in the Presidency.” 


Resolution No. 12797 of the Bombay Government dated 25th Novem- 
ber, 1919, once again stated: “The stronghold of the movement is un- 
doubtedly the Kamataka and particularly Dharwar district where the 
spirit of co-operation appears to flourish under the stimulus of a large 
number of intelligent and self-sacrificing organisers.” 


Thus it may be said that Karnataka has taken a leading part in the 
co-operative movement meant for the economic emancipation of the 
masses even as Karnataka could play a prominent part in the non-co- 
operation Movement which had been launched for the purpose of political 
emancipation of the country under the inspiring and able, leadership of 
persons like Shri R. R. Diwakar to whom this work is dedicated. | 


As we take a snapshot of the development of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in the Bombay Karnataka during the last half-century, a picture of 
striking progress of the movement stands out clearly. A glance at the 


1 Vide p. 8, Annual Administration Report of the working of the Co-operative 
Societies in the Bombay Presidency for the year 1915-16. 2 Vide p. 20, Annual 
Administration Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies in the Bombay 
Presidency for the year 1922-23. 
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following figures show the remarkable growth of the movement in Kar- 
nataka : 


MARCH OF THE MOVEMENT IN BOMBAY KARNATAKA 


eee eee SS SSSSSiees 
Year No of Societies No of Members — Working Capital 


ea ih a Bevsasval yy te (In Rupees ) 
1905-06 18 800 ie 30,338 
1909-10 46 6,637 2,40,762 
1914-15 189 17,351 10,04,582 
1919-20 735 80,517 63,,73,240 
1924-25 778 122,435 1,38,26,826 
1929-30 1,218 1,47,735 3,31,58,420 
1934-35 1,196 1,31,105 2,68,83,727 
1939-40 1.252 1,27,254 2,67,95,776 
1944-45 1,505 159,729 3,97,52,498 
1949-50 2,489 2,68,322 7,89,66,997 
1950-51 2,769 3,13,479 10,18,96,697 
1951-52 2,865 3,41,080 10,26,95,594 
1952-53 2,938 3,57,517 -———-10,92,09,215 


It may be seen from the above table that the movement shows a 
continuously increasing trend of development excepting a few years during 
the thirties when it received a setback on account of the unprecedented 
and cataclysmic depression that set in the country. However, it may be 
observed that since 1940, the movement has gathered a new momentum 
and made spectacular progress, particularly during the post-war and post- 
Independence period, thanks to the active encouragement given by the 
Bombay Government as well as the keen interest taken by the co-opera- 
tors. 


The movement which had 18 societies with a membership of 800 
and a working capital of about Rs. 30 thousand at the close of the year 
1905-06 grew up to have as many as 2,238 societies with a membership of 
more than 3% lakhs and with a working capital of more than Rs. 10.92 
crores at the close of the year 1952-53. A breakdown of the working capital 
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at the close of the year 1952-53 shows that in the course of less than half 
a century of activity in Karnataka the movement has been able to build 
up its own capital to the extent of about Rs. 3.20 crores composed of share 
capital of about Rs. 1.72 crores and reserve and other funds of Rs. 1.48 
crores which together constitute about 29.4 per cent of the total working 
capital. The Movement has been able to tap deposits to the tune of 
about 5.47 crores which forms a little more than half of the working 
capital (50.1 per cent.). It is significant to note that the contribution 
of non-members to the total deposits amounts to Rs. 2.67 crores, which 
would suffice to speak for the confidence the movement has been able 
to command from the public. 


According to the 1951 Census, the total population of Bombay Kar- 
nataka was 52,16,259 and the co-operative movement had a total mem- 
bership of 3,57,517 at the end of June 1953. | Assuming that one member 
represents a family of five persons, the gross population touched by the 
movement works out to be 34 per cent of the total population of Kar- 
nata. However, making an allowance for duplication of membership of the 
movement, it may be estimated that co-operation has touched about 31 
per cent of the population of Bombay Karnataka. Or roughly it can be 
said that one-third of the population has been covered by the co-opera- 
tive movement. But it must be noted that the movement is not evenly 
spread over the four districts. In Dharwar district, the percentage of 
population touched by co-operation was 38.5 at the end of June 1953, 
whereas, the percentage was 32.4, 30.2 and 22.7 in North Kanara, Belgaum 
and Bijapur districts respectively. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES: Agricultural credit 
societies constitute the major sector of the co-operative movement in 
Karnataka, as elsewhere in India. At the end of June 1958, there were 
in all 1927 agricultural credit societies in the four districts of Karnataka 
and they, formed about 65.5 per cent of the total number of co-operative 
societies. The agricultural credit societies had a total membership of 
1,77,850 and their working capital was Rs. 2,49,48,663 as on 30th June 
1953. |The average membership per society was 92. The average amount 
of share capital, deposit and working capital per society was Rs. 2,794, 
Rs. 1,532 and Rs. 12,946 respectively. A comparison with the all-India 
average figures shows the strong position of the agricultural credit move- 
ment in Karnataka. For instance, as on 30th June 1952, the average all- 
India membership per society was 44 and the average amounts of share 
capital, deposit and working capital per society were respectively Rs. 827 
Rs. 408 and Rs. 4,190. It may be seen from the above figures that the 
average membership per society in Karnataka was more than double and 
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the average amounts of share capital, deposit and working capital were 
more than treble of the all-India figures. 


It is significant that more than 70 per cent. of the inhabited villages 
in North Kanara and Bijapur districts and more than 80 per cent of the 
villages in Dharwar and Belgaum districts have been covered by the 
agricultural credit societies. In fact, in a number of talukas in Dharwar 
district no village remains uncovered by the movement. 


The total advances made by all the 1927 agricultural credit 
societies during the vear 1952-53 amounted to Rs. 1,12,891. 


According to the audit classification as on 30th June 1958, 305 
societies were in “A’ class, 904 societies in “‘B’ class, 493 societies in ‘C’ class 
159 societies in “D’ class and 66 societies remained unclassed out of the 
total 1927 agricultural credit societies in Kamataka. It may be seen from 
the above figures that about 65 per cent of the audited societies were in 
‘A’ and ‘B’ class which indicates that a majority of the societies are in a 
fairly good condition. 


A significant trend in the development the agricultural credit 

movement is the recent organisation of multi-purpose societies 
with a view to catering to not only the credit needs of the agri- 
culturists but also varied other requirements of the agriculturists. |The 
number of multi-purpose societies which stood at 25 at the close of the 
year 1939-40 rose to 49 by the end of the year 1944-45 and spectacularly 
shot up to 517 by the end of 30th June 1958. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the non-credit activities in the bulk of multi-purpose _ societies 
were mostly confined to the distribution of controlled commodities and 
with the recent removal of controls the non-credit activities of the socie- 
ties are dwindling. However, a few multi-purpose societies have un- 
dertaken useful non-credit activities such as the distribution of seeds, 
fertilisers and improved implements on hire and marketing of their mem- 
bers’ agricultural produce. It is interesting to note that one of the multi- 
purpose societies, viz., the Sutagatti Society in Belgaum district, has 
undertaken a lift irrigation scheme. The Chikodi Multi-Purpose Society 
in Belgaum district is supplying medicines to the agriculturists apart from 
catering to their other needs. - The Gokarn Multi-purpose Society in 
North Kanara district has maintained a pumping set and other improved 
agricultural implements. The Siddapur and Bislkop Societies in North 
Kanara district deserve to be noted for their marketing activity, The 
15 multi-purpose societies organised in the Community Project Develop- 
ment areas of Gokak and Hukkeri talukas in Belgaum district also deserve 
to be particularly noted for their varied non-credit activities. 
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CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS: There are four central co- 
operative banks in Karnataka: one in each district. The central banks, 
particularly the Dharwar, Belgaum and Bijapur District Banks, have 
opened branches and pay offices in all the important centres. At the 
end of June 1952, the four central banks had in all 61 offices including 
their head offices, the Dharwar District Bank having as many as 29, the 
Belgaum District Bank having 18, the Bijapur Bank having 11 and the 
Kanara District Bank having 3 offices. It may be noted that Karnataka 
is well served by its own local central co-operative banks unlike the other 
two regions in Bombay State where, in the absence of local central banks, 
the Bombay State Co-operative Bank is functioning as the central financ- 
ing agency in some of the localities. 


The central co-operative banks in Karnataka, in fact, have played a 
vital role in the development of the co-operative movement in their res- 
pective districts. The banks act as central agencies for the provision of 
finance to the primary societies and they also serve as balancing centres 
for the funds of the primaries affiliated to them. 


The following figures indicate the magnitude and the composition of 
the working capital of each bank as at the end of June 1953 : | 


Borrowing 
Share Reserve and ; from other Total work- 
ae Deposits bankssuch | : 
capit other funds Gf mee, (eine capital 
z 4, Bank 
2 a a aes Es 
(Rupees in lakhs) 
Karnatak Central 
Co-operative Bank 15.39 10.12 156.84 182.36 
Dharwar (8.4) (5.0) (86.6 ) al 
Belgaum District 
Central Co-operative 9.73 6.82 99.81 10.10 126.47 
Bank (7.7) (5.3) (79.1) (7.9) 
Bijapur Disttrict ? 
Central Co-operative 6.97 3.74 63.21 O01 73.94 
Bank (9.4) (5.0) (85.6) (negligible) 
Kanara District _ 
Central Co-operative .70 82 7.66 14 9.34 
Bank (7.6) (8.9) (82.0) (1.5) 


N.B.—Figures in brackets are percentages of working capital. 
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It may be noted from the above figures that all the central banks in 
Karnataka have been able to gather vast amounts of funds from the local 
resources and as such their dependence on external agencies such as the 
Bombay State Co-operative Bank or the Reserve Bank of India is negligi- 
ble. It should be also noted that excepting the Kanara District Central 
Co-operative Bank, each of the other banks more than satisfies the mini- 
mum standard of owned capital, viz., Rs. 8 lakhs, and the minimum 
standard of working: capital, viz., Rs. 20 to 25 lakhs, as indicated by the 
Standing Advisory Committee of the Reserve Bank of India. 


The total advances made by the four central banks during the year 
1952-53 amounted to Rs. 401.47 lakhs, out of which Rs. 294.46 lakhs, ice., 
73.3 per cent of the total, had been advanced to the co-operative societies 
and the remaining amount to the individuals. 


LAND MORTGAGE BANKS: There are six land mortgage banks in 
Karnataka, Dharwar district having four banks and Belgaum and North 
Kanara district having one bank each. In __ Bijapur district, there is no 
separate land mortgage bank. However, the Bijapur District Central 
Co-operative Bank has been catering for the long-term credit needs of the 
agriculturists as an agent of the Bombay Provincial Land Mortgage Bank 
since the year 1950. The Bijapur Central Bank had advanced long-term 
finance to the tune of Rs. 98,600 and Rs. 76,000 during 1951-52 and 1952- 
58 respectively. 


The six land mortage banks had a total membership of 4,242 out of 
which number 1,238 were borrowing members at the end of June 1953. 
The total working capital of the banks amounted to Rs. 4.24 lakhs. The 
total number of loans advanced by the land mortgage banks during the 
year 1952-538 was only 49, with a total amount of Rs. 1,12,550. The 
Belgaum Land Mortgage Bank had advanced 35 loans to the tune of Rs. 
76,036 and the Haveri Bank, 13 loans to the extent of Rs. 24,250 during 
the year 1952-53. The Gadag Land Mortgage Bank had advanced only 
one loan of Rs. 12,000. The remaining three banks, viz., the Dharwar, 
Hubli and Karwar Land Mortgage Banks, had not advanced a single pie 
during 1952-53. Thus most of the land mortgage banks in Karnatak 
excepting the Belgaum and Haveri Banks seem to be in a moribund con- 
dition. 

_ MARKETING SOCIETIES: There were 32 marketing societies in 


Karnataka as on 80th June, 1953. Dharwar district had as many as 16 
societies. The 32 marketing societies had a total membership of 23,344 
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and a working capital of Rs. 50.40 lakhs. The total value of the commo- 
dities handled by all the marketing societies during the year 1952-53 
amounted to Rs. 196.71 lakhs. 


The most important commodity handled by the marketing societies 
is cotton, which is the main commercial crop of Karnataka. Special 
societies known as cotton sale societies have been organised in Karnataka. 
The first cotton sale society was organised at Hubli as ‘early as 1915. The 
Gadag Cotton Sale Society, registered during the year 1917, is one of the 
biggest of its kind in the whole of India. On 30th June 1953, the Gadag 
Society had a membership of 3,095 and owned capital to the tune of Rs. 
2.89 lakhs. It is significant that the Society had raised deposits to the ex- 
tent of Rs. 5.20 lakhs and its total working capital amounted to Rs. 8.09 
lakhs as on 30th June 1953. It is also noteworthy that the Society handles 
about 50 per cent. of the total quantum of cotton arriving in Gadag 
market. The Society is rendering great service to the agriculturists by 
advancing loans on the pledge of their produce and by grading their pro- 
duce and arranging auction sales for the same. The Society has also 
played an important part in the propagation of improved variety of cotton 
by distributing improved seeds. It is interesting to note that the Gadag 
Cotton Sale Society is in close touch with a co-operative ginning factory 
known as the Gadag-Betgeri Co-operative Ginning Society which is situat- 
ed in the compound of the Sale Society. The Sale Society, in fact, holds 
one third of the share capital of the Ginning Society. The Gadag Cotton 
Sale Society has its own office building, godowns and a spacious compound 
for facilitating sale transactions. The Society has become indeed a cen- 
tre of attraction to the local agriculturists and also to a large number of 
traders from all parts of the country. The Annigeri, Kundgol and Ron 
Sale Societies in Dharwar district also deserve to be noted as important 
centres of co-operative marketing of cotton. 


Another important marketing society which deserves to be noted is 
the Sirsi Totgars Co-operative Sale Society in North Kanara. On 30th 
June 1953 the Sirsi Sale Society had a membership of 1,363, share capital 
of Rs. 1.28 lakhs and reserve fund of Rs. 84,431. The Society had tapped . 
deposits to the tune of Rs. 2.90 lakhs and had a total working capital 
of Rs. 6.29 lakhs. It is interesting to note that the Society maintains a 
truck for transporting the produce of its members. It has also maintained 
radio sets for the purpose of conducting recreation centres. The Society 
handles about 20 per cent. of the total quantity of commodities such as 
arecanut, cardamom, paper etc. arriving in ‘the market. The Kumta Areca- 
nut Society in North Kanara district also deserves ‘to be noted. - 
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The Sanikatta Co-operative Salt Sale Society in North Kanara dis- 
trict, which was registered as early as 1918 and which deals in salt, is 
another typical institution. The Byadgi Chilli Sale Society in Dharwar 
district, which was organised as long back as 1921 and which deals in 
chillies is another typical marketing co-operative society of Karnatak, 


FENCING SOCIETIES: Fencing societies are a unique type of 
co-operative organisations to be found in Karnataka. All the eleven 
societies working in the whole of the Bombay State at the close of the 
year 1951-52 were in Karnataka. Dharwar district was in the forefront, 
having as many as ten societies of this type, and North Kanara district had 
one society. The main purpose of these societies is to protect the crops from 
the ravages of wild animals by creating fences which may be of either bar- 
bed wire or walls of stones. The eleven fencing societies had a membership 
of 366 at the close of the year 1951-52 and had brought an area of 18,008 

* acres under protection by constructing fences measuring nearly 34% miles 
in length. A characteristic feature that deserves to be noted about the 
fencing societies in Dharwar district is that they have been able to orga- 
nise a supervising union of their own. The special supervisor appointed 
by the union, besides supervising the working of the societies, arranges 
now and then hunting parties for the purpose of mitigating the havoc by 
wild animals. 


_ CATTLE-BREEDING SOCIETIES: Cattle-breeding is another 
sphere of co-operative activity in which Karnataka, particularly Dharwar 
district, has taken the lead. Dharwar district had as many as 19 cattle- 
breeding societies out of the total number of 33 societies in the whole of 
the Bombay State at the close of 1951-52. The main functions of these 
societies are: maintenance of and leasing out grazing land, distribution 
of cattle feed, maintenance of pedigree bulls and dissemination of know- 
ledge regarding cattle improvement. The Shidennur Cattle-Breeding 
Society in Dharwar district is the oldest in Bombay State. The Society has 
maintained two breeding bulls and a herdman for looking after the cattle 
of its members. It is interesting to note that the society has installed 
a spray machine and tick-pond with a view of safeguarding cattle from 
ticks and other cattle pests and diseases. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING SOCIETIES: The organisation of co- 
operative farming societies constitutes one of the significant aspects of 
the recent development of agricultural co-operation in Karnataka as 
elsewhere in Bombay State. On 30th June 1953, the total number of 
co-operative farming societies in Karnataka stood at 29, out of which 16 
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were tenant farming societies, five were collective farming societies and 
eight belonged to the type of tenant farming societies. The co-opera- 
tive farming societies had, in all, a membership of 1,238 and working 
capital of Rs. 54.07 lakhs. The total area covered by the societies was 
8,564 acres out of which 4,104 acres had been brought under cultivation 
by the end of June 1953. 


The following fascinating account given by Shri P. J. Chinmulgund, 
former Registrar of Co-operative Societies for the Bombay State, eloqu- 
ently speaks for the miraculous change brought about by co-operation 
under the auspices of the Sarvodaya scheme in Dharwar district : “The 
work was started at the village of Arawatgi, which had a population of 
only 25 persons in three houses, cultivating 40 acres of land. Now the 
village has a busy population of more than 400 villagers, housed in 40 
houses and 50 hutments. A separate colonisation scheme was formed for 
the village Holtikoti which was formerly a depopulated village. The 
work was started in the month of April 1951. The village has now a 
population of 135 souls for whom 30 cottages have been constructed and 
more than 150 acres of land have been brought under cultivation.”3 It 
may be noted that the tenant farming societies that were organised in 
the area constituted the most important factor in bringing about the above- 
noted remarkable change. 


IRRIGATION SOCIETIES: The organisation of lift irrigation 
societies is another noteworthy recent development in the field of agricultu- 
ral co-operation in Karnataka as elsewhere in Bombay State. The importance 
of this type of society for Karnataka which has hardly four per cent. of 
its cultivated land under irrigation cannot be over-emphasised. Shri 
M. P. Patil, a veteran co-operator from Karnataka, who was the then 
Minister for Agriculture and who is the present Minister for Co-operation, 
was the moving spirit behind the co-operative lift irrigation scheme which 
was launched by the Bombay Government a few years ago. 


The first irrigation society in Karnatak was registered in 1946 at 
Akkur in Dharwar district. By the end of June 1953, twenty societies 
had been registered in Karnataka. The district of Belgaum was leading, 
having as many as 13 societies, Dharwar district had five societies and 
Bijapur had two irrigation societies. It may be noted that in Belgaum 
district one better farming society at Hudli, one electricity society at 
Khanapur and some multi-purpose society at Sutgatti had undertaken lift 


3 Vide p. 105, Annual Administration Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies 
in the Bombay State. 
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rigation in addition to their other work and these three societies are 
included in the total number of societies mentioned above. The 20 
irrigation societies had a membership of 1,129 and their working capital 
amounted to Rs. 7.22 lakhs as on 30th June 1953. They had under their 
command a total irrigable area of about 6% thousand acres. ° 


Most of the societies are still in their infancy. Some of them have 
yet to install engines etc. whereas in the case of some, the installation of 
engines, pipes etc. is nearing completion. A ‘few of the societies, how- 
ever such as Akkur Society in Dharwar district, the Hudli, Khanapur and 
Sutagatti societies in Belgaum district have already commenced giving 
irrigation facilities, though still on a small scale. 


URBAN CREDIT SOCIETIES : There is a wide net-work of urban 
credit societies in all the four districts of Karnataka. On 30th June 1953, 
the total number of urban credit societies in Karnataka stood at 212. They 
had a total membership of 69,663 and working capital of Rs. 2.83 crores. 
The share capital of the urban credit societies amounted to Rs. 54.29 lakhs 
which constituted about 19 per cent of the total working capital and their 
reserve funds amounted to Rs. 41.45 lakhs which formed about 14% per 
cent of the working capital. It is significant that the urban credit socie- 
_ ties have been able to tap a vast amount of local resources in the form of 
deposits. Thus, for instance, at the end of June 1953, the urban credit so- 
cieties in Karnataka had been able to tap deposits from their members to 
the tune of Rs. 95.18 lakhs, which formed about 33% per cent. of their total 
working capital. And the amount of deposits raised from non-members 
was Rs. 74.63 lakhs, which constituted about 26% per cent of their working 
capital. It is significant that unlike the agricultural credit societies the 
urban credit societies depend very little on the central financing agencies 
for their operating capital. For example, on 30th June 1953, the borrow- 
ings from central financing agencies in the case of urban credit societies 
formed only about six per cent of their working capital against 47 per cent 
in the case of the agricultural credit societies. It is also significant that 
though the number of urban credit societies was 1/9th and their total mem- 
bership 2/5th of those of agricultural credit societies as on 30th June 1953, 
the total working capital of the urban credit societies exceeded that of 
agricultural credit societies (the total working capital being Rs. 2.83 crores 
in the case of urban credit societies and Rs. 2.49 crores in the case of 
agricultural credit societies.) Similarly, deposits raised from members and 
non-members were respectively more than 7 times and 4% times those of 
the agricultural credit societies. The above-mentioned figures indicate 
the comparatively stronger position of the urban credit movement in 
Karnataka. 
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Assuming that one member represents a family of five persons, it — 
may be estimated that the urban credit movement has touched about 25 — 
per cent of the total urban population of Karnataka. In fact, the urban 
credit societies constitute the most important institutional agency cater- 
ing for the credit needs of the urban areas of Karnataka. Some of the 
credit societies have grown up into full-fledged urban co-operative 
banks and they are rendering varied banking services to the 
people of Karnataka. The total number of such full-fledged urban 
co-operative banks in Karnataka was 45 as at the end of June 1953. 
Belgaum district had 17 banks;. Dharwar district had 14 banks; 
Bijapur and North Kanara districts had 7 banks each. The biggest 
urban co-operative bank in Karnataka is the Belgaum Pioneer Urban 
Co-operative Bank. On 30th June 1952, the Belgaum Pioneer Co-operative 
Bank had a share capital of Rs. 2.9 lakhs and reserve funds of Rs. 4.30 
lakhs. It had raised deposits to the tune of Rs. 11.87 lakhs from mem- 
bers and 7.77 lakhs from non-members. Its total working capital was 
Rs. 26.86 lakhs. It had advanced loans to the tune of Rs. 32.89 lakhs 
during the year 1951-52. And it is significant that it had not borrowed 
a single pie either from the District Central Co-operative Bank or the 
Bombay State Co-operative Bank. It would be invidious to single out 
other banks for praise, as most of them are rendering invaluable service 
in their respective areas. However, a few of the following banks may 
be noted from the point of view of the magnitude of their business and 
working capital: Shri Siddheshwar Urban Co-operative Bank in Bijapur 
district; Dharwar Southern Maratha Urban Co-operative Bank and Hubli — 
Urban Co-operative Bank in Dharwar district; Gokak Urban Co-operative _ 
Bank in Belgaum District and the Kumta Honawar Sirsi and Siddapur 
Urban Co-operative Banks in North Kanara district. Some of the above- 
mentioned banks can very well stand comparison with any commercial j 
bank in respect of efficiency of working. And what is more important, — 
the urban co-operative banks have made bold to penetrate into even the 
smaller towns in Karnataka which generally do not figure in the domain 
of commercial banking. 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES : Karnataka has made pioneering 
ventures and taken a lead in the organisation of Industrial Co-operatives. 
As early as 1908, a weavers’ Society was organised at Dharwar. Another 
weavers’ Society was registered at Hubli in 1911. A few more weavers’ 
Societies were organised at some important weaving centres in Karnatak 
soon after the passing of the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912. It should 
be noted, however, that the movement was by. and large, confined to the 
weaving industry till 1917 when a leather workers’ Society was organised 
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at Dharwar. A _ novel type of industrial co-operative was organised for 


labourers with a view to enabling them to undertake contracts of road 
and house construction work at Hukeri in the Belgaum district during 
the year 1923. The progress of the Co-operative Movement in the indus. 
trial sphere, however, was too slow in the first three decades of its work- 
ing. By 1935, there were hardly 17 industrial co-operatives in Karnatak 
out of which as many as 12 were meant for weavers. The year 1939 is an 


‘important landmark in the history of industrial co-operation. _ Pioneer- 


ing experiments began to be made from 1939 onwards, thanks to the 
commendable efforts of Shri S. K. Kallapur. A _net-work of novel types 
of Societies such as coir-spinners’, sandal-wood workers, ‘bee-keepers’, 
and horn-workers’ Societies sprang up in the North Kanara district. The 
movement received a new fillip during the period of the last World War. 
But it was with the advent of the Congress Ministry in 1946 with the 
veteran co-operator Shri V. L. Mehta as the Minister for Co-operation that 
industrial co-operatives in Karnatak as elsewhere in the Bombay State, 
began to gather an unprecedented momentum. The Government of 
Bombay offered various inducements and aid and set up a new organisa- 
tional and administrative machinery for the promotion of village and 


_ cottage industries. Non-official bodies such as the Village Industries 


Committee were also constituted. Incidentally it may be noted that the 
Village Industries Committee has been recently converted into a statu- 
tory Board and Shri R. S. Hukerikar, a prominent constructive worker 
and leader of Karnatak is the Chairman of the Board. Under the impact 
of the above noted factors, the industrial co-operatives have made a spec- 
tacular progress during recent years in Karnatak. By the end of June 
1953, the total number of primary industrial co-operatives in Karnatak 
stood at 346 with a membership of 36,186 and working capital of Rs. 
91.21 lakhs. Besides there were four District Industrial Associations, 
one in each district. They had a total membership of 4127 and working 
capital of Rs. 9.23 lakhs. There were also two District Industrial Co- 
operative Banks, one being in the Belgaum district and the other one in 
the Bijapur district. The two Banks together had a membership of 739 
and a working capital of Rs. 3.62 lakhs. During the year 1952-53, the 
loans advanced by the two Banks to industrial co-operatives and indi- 
vidual artisans amounted to Rs. 4.46 lakhs. 


The Weavers’ Societies constitute the major sector of the industrial 
Co-operative Movement in Karnatak. At the end of June 1953, the total 
number of weavers’ societies stood at 162 with a total membership of 
22,595 and a working capital of Rs. 19.45 lakhs. It may be noted that 
Karnatak had 1/3rd of the total number of weavers’ societies in the whole 
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of Bombay State as on 30th June 1953. In fact, some of the weaving 
centres in Karnatak such as Guledgud and Ilkal in the Bijapur district 
have been famous for their handloom products since times immemorial. 
Tanners’ and Leather Workers’ Societies are next in importance to the 
weavers’ societies. There were 40 such Societies at the close of the year 
1952-53 and they had a membership of 1,219 and working capital of Rs. 
1.41 lakhs. Co-operation has also touched various other types of cottage 
and village industries in Karnatak. For instance, as on 30th June 1953, 
there were: 19 Forest Labourers’ Societies; 14 Labour Contract Societies; 
11 Carpentry and Smithy Societies; 11 Cane and Bamboo Workers’ 
Societies; 8 Coir and Rope makers’ Societies; 7 Pottery Societies; 6 Neera 
and Palmgur Producers’ Societies; 8 Sandalwood Workers’ Societies; 2 
Metal Workers’ Societies and various other miscellaneous types of Socie- 
ties, among which Bee-keepers’ Societies deserve to be specially noted. 
Karnatak had as many as 9 Bee-keepers’ Societies out of the total 11 such 
type of Societies in thé whole of Bombay State. The North Kanara 
district is the leading district having as many as 7 bee-keepers’ Societies. 


Fishermen’s Societies which are not included in the above mentioned 
total number of industrial co-operatives also deserve to be noted. Fishing 
is an important industry in the coastal area of the North Kanara district. 
With a view to freeing the fishermen from the exploitation of the middle- 
men in the industry, a fishermens’ Society was organised at Majali in the 
North Kanara district as early as 1921. But it is only since 1946, the 
movement could make appreciable progress. By the end of June 1953, 
11 fishermen’s Societies had been organised in the North Kanara district. 
They had a total membership of 1,690 and working capital of Rs. 1.82 
lakhs. The Binga, Honavar and Kumta Societies which have maintained 
motor launches and trucks for the purpose of transporting fish deserve 
to be particularly noted. 


OTHER TYPES OF SOCIETIES: There are various other types 
of Co-operative Societies in Karnatak such as the Consumers’ Societies 
whose number stood at 79 with a membership of 8,601 and working capital 
of Rs. 8,64 lakhs and Housing Societies whose number stood at 61 with 
membership of 2,863 and working capital of Rs. 16.52 lakhs; as on 30th 
June 1953. A few of the other typical co-operative institutions in Kar- 
natak are noted hereafter. 


EDUCATION SOCIETIES Some Societies have been organised in 
Karnatak with the specific object of promoting education. The earliest 
one was organised at Hulkoti as early as 1923: The total number of such 
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societies in Karnatak stood at 7 at the end of June 1953. It is interest- 
ing to note that the Hulkoti Society was conducting as many as 33 pri- 
mary schools. The Hirekerur Society in the Dharwar district and the 
Sindgi Society in the Bijapur district were running secondary schools. The 
Karki Society in the North Kanara district and the Yamakanmardi Society 
in the Belgaum district also deserve to be noted. 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY SOCIETY The organisation of Electricity 
Supply Society during the year 1948 at Khanapur in the Belgaum district 
constitutes a pioneering venture in the sphere of Co-operation. The 
main object of the Society is to generate electricity and supply the same 
for the purpose of lighting and irrigation. The Society has invested an 
amount of Rs. 2.40 lakhs in the setting up of plants and machinery. The 
Society has already started supplying electricity for lighting and irrigation 
purposes. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOSPITAL The organisation of a Co-operative 
Hospital at Ghataprabha in the Belgaum district in the year 1951 consti- 
tutes another pioneering venture, probably the first of its kind in the 
Bombay State. The Society has been able to collect donations and con- 
tributions to the tune of about Rs. 2% lakhs. The construction of the main 
building for the hospital is already in full swing. 


THE KARNATAK LITERARY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 


The organisation of the Karnatak Literary Co-operative Society at 
Dharwar during 1954, the Golden Jubilee year of the Movement, consti- 
tutes another pioneering venture in the field of Co-operation. The Society 
is indeed a novel type of co-operative organisation and the first of its kind 
in the whole of India. The main object of the Society is to promote the 
development of literature including that on the Co-operative Movement 
by encouraging authors to write and publish useful books and circulating 
the same among the members of the Society. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATION _ It may be seen from the above 
review of the movement that Karnatak has made pioneering ventures in 
various fields of Co-operation. As a matter of fact, Karnatak has all 
along occupied a place of pride in the Co-operative map of the Bombay 
State even as the latter has occupied a prominent place in the co-operative 
map of the whole of India. Karnatak can indeed take some pride in the 
achievements hitherto made in the field of co-operation. And in this 
connection, a tribute must be paid to the commendable work done by a 
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large number of Co-operators. But it should be noted that there is no 
room for complacency. As a matter of fact, there lies ahead an immense 
task before the Co-operative Movement. There are still some deserts in 
the Co-operative map of Karnatak. And even where the Movement has 
made bold to penetrate, it has hardly touched the fringe of the various 
problems yet. In fact, the Movement has yet to go a long way in render- 
ing adequate service not only in the field of credit which constitutes its 
major sector to-day, but also in various other spheres which have been just 
touched or not at all yet covered by Co-operation. The Movement has 
also still to succeed in the inculcation of its true spirit and in the transmis- 
sion of its high ideal of : “Each for All and All for Each.” Thus the 
Co-operative Movement has still not only to consolidate its positions hither- 
to gained but it has also to proceed on a vigorous onward march, so that, it 
can become a vital force in shaping the future of Karnatak. 
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[Diwakar’s Contribution to Its Making] 


B. N. Datar 


4 Dyewe eminent chairman of the board of editors of the “Diwakar Six- 

tieth Birthday Volume” has invited me to contribute an article on. the 
shape of united Karataka. The subject suggested is highly appropriate. 
Shri Diwakar has contributed in no small measure to the making of 
moder Karnataka and its march towards unification. His long and 
varied public life, extending over 40 years bears eloquent testimony to 
his abiding interest in it. I myself have been an humble worker in this 
cause during this period and have had numerous opportunities of work- 
ing in close collaboration with Shri Diwakar in different phases of public 
activities. I have thereby known him fairly intimately and have come 
not only to respect him but almost to adore him, for the reason that his 
has been a life dedicated almost entirely to the service of the public, as 
also to the cultivation of the higher instincts and qualities that elevate us 
and ennoble our whole being. 


Therefore, before I deal with the subject directly assigned to me, I 
propose to place before the readers of this volume a short picture of the 
great part which Shri Diwakar has played in fostering the right type of 
awakening in Karnataka over the age-long grievances it has been suffer- 
ing from and also in Karnataka’s proceeding towards the goal of its 
choice. I will also incidentally allude to the varied but complementary 
traits of his qualities and activities that have made him what he is at 
present — a great servant of Karnataka and a greater servant of India. 
I do so because I am convinced that by his exemplary life of service and 
dedication, he has brought name and fame not only to himself but to 
Karnataka as well. If I have to write — as I have been asked to do — 
on the shape of future united Karnataka, I cannot do so, in fairness to 
truth, without greatfully acknowledging the fact that Shri Diwakar’s con- 
tribution to the impending consummation of Karnataka’s long-cherished 
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aspiration in this respect has been both varied and solid. For a proper 
appreciation of this contribution, I must trace here very briefly, the course 
of events that preceded and followed his participation in the public life 
of Karnataka. 


It is not necessary for me, in this article, to go very deeply into the 
early history of the awakening in Karnataka or of the movement for its 
unification. Suffice it to say that the privilege of rousing Karnataka 
to its present ideal goes to that devoted band of stalwarts which includes 
Shri V. B. Alur, Shri K. H. Mudhavedkar, Shri Honnapurmath, Dr. H. V. 
Savnur and numerous others. After the field had been fairly well pre- 
pared by these early workers, Shri Diwakar stepped on the scene. That 
was about 40 years ago. He was then a youth, but one cast in a mould 
different from the ordinary. He did not think of himself or his family. 
He plunged headlong into the public movement, because he was fired 
with a burning zeal ta serve Karnataka and, though it the great Indian 
nation. It might be said, without any fear of contradiction or exaggera- 
tion, that “he came, he saw, and he conquered.” The generation be- 
fore him had created in the minds of the intellectuals of Karnataka a 
measure of awakening which was highly commendable, considering the 
handicaps then existing, as also the general ignorance prevailing all 
around on this vital question. Shri Diwakar, who represented the newer 
generation, carried the torch of awakening to Karnataka’s remote comers. 
In my opinion, he is foremost among the thinkers and workers in the 
field of Karnatak regeneration. 


A very peculiar feature of the public life of Karnataka 35 years ago 
was the utter neglect of Kannada at the time, and the great hold which 
the languages in the adjoining regions had upon its population. In its 
northern portion, Marathi had been wielding a powerful influence, 
partly due to historical reasons and partly because Karnataka was also 
within the direct zone of the national activities of the late Lokmanya 
Tilak. In the southern and eastern portions, Tamil and Telugu exercised 
a great sway. There was a time when public activities were carried on 
mostly through these languages in Karnataka so that when its natural 


leaders thought of utilizing Kannada as a medium of expression on ~ 


public platforms and began to preach the need for installing the Kannada 
language in its pre-eminent position above these languages, their efforts, 
legitimate as they were, came, for some time, to be dubbed as _anti- 
national. The leaders, however, persisted, and in course of time Kannada 
came to occupy its rightful place, without creating any conflicts with the 
other languages, although these continued and still continue to occupy 
their own place in the public life of Karnataka. 
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It must be said to the credit of our leaders, and Shri Diwakar in 
particularly that they gave a correct lead in this respect. “He had the gift of 
accurately analysing the situation then existing in Karnataka and of con- 
vincing critics that this movement was not born of hatred or intolerance; 
but that it was based on the natural right of the Karnataka people to in- 
sist on a rightful place being given to Kannada in the body politic of Kar- 
nataka. 


There was also another problem that faced the workers in Karnataka 
regarding their respective obligations to India and to Karnataka.  Kar- 
nataka, after all, was, and has ever to remain, an integral part of India. 
No provincial or regional activities could afford to ignore, directly or 
indirectly, the over-riding claims of the nation as a whole for consolida- 
tion against all forces — provincial, linguistic, sectional or other — that 
might harm the unity of India. How were they to act then? The 
answer was that one had to maintain unimpaired one’s loyalty to Indian 
nationalism and then to preach and work for the shaping of new Karna- 
taka in complete accord with the former objective. There were, and have 
even now been, in Karnataka, as also in other States, workers and leaders 
who had or have not been able to grasp the fundamental need to har- 
monize the two aspects of their duties and obligations, namely, those to- 
wards the country as a whole and those towards their state or province. 
The latter have, in the ultimate analysis even to subserve the highest in- 
terests of the former. 


This was a very delicate task, but it must be said to the credit of 
Shri Diwakar and those of his way of thinking that they: laid the highest 
emphasis on Indian nationalism at the same time, without sacrificing the 
claims of Karnataka sub-nationalism, if I may be permitted to coin such 
an expression. They worked in both the fields without feeling any con- 
flict of loyalties but by reconciling both. Shri Diwakar’s life in parti- 
cular is an open book wherein one can find exemplified the great truth 
that one can be a real and right worker in the interests of one’s province, 
only when one carries out one’s duties towards one’s province without 
sacrificing the highest interests of the nation as a whole. 


On this question, Shri Diwakar relied on the policy of great Indians 
who preached and made the same approach to such questions. The late 
Lokmanya Tilak was always a great leader of India, while remaining a 
great worker in the cause of Maharashtra. Gandhiji was one of the 
makers of modern Gujerat and Gujerati language, while working inces- 
santly for India’s freedom. Shri Diwakar has also been carrying on his 
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obligations towards India and Karnataka in a spirit of complete harmony. 
In my opinion, he has as effectively and substantially contributed to the 
making of modern Karnataka as he has to the achievement of India’s 
independence and to its reconstruction thereafter—perhaps more than 
those working exclusively for Karnataka. 


Shri Diwakar’s work and activities have never been confined to any 
isolated field or fields. They extend over many and in a harmonious way. 
He is not a politician or philosopher, or public worker or literature or jour- 
nalist; he has combined in himself manifold activities. During the last five 
years, he has been working with remarkable success in the administrative 
field as well. This is sv, because in his life he does not recognise compart- 
ments as such. Ours has to be a full life; and when the task of national 
reconstruction has been going on, one cannot afford to confine one’s acti- 
vities to one phase of public work in accordance with one’s whims or 
predilections. In my opinion, his all-absorbing interest in the varied 
fields has given a tone and a shape to his contribution to the fulfilment 
of his mission in life, both individually and collectively. I need not 
mention here the prominent part played by him in all the public activi- 
ties. In every one of them he has attained prominence. Be it journalism 
or Kannada language ond literature, or political and public work, or cul- 
tural and spiritual pursuits, or the development of art in life, his contri- 
bution has been not only voluminous but substantial as well. It has been 
my good fortune, during the last three years in particular, to have come 
in closer contact with public workers and leaders of thought in the dif- 
ferent States of India. I might, on a review of the life and work of all 
such persons, say with confidence that Shri Diwakar’s contributions in 
varied fields have been as prominent as, if not more than, those of many 
others. He compares very favourably with the stalwarts in other parts 
of the country. In my opinion, the full stature to which he has risen on 
the Indian arena has itself raised the status of Karnataka as well. If 
we have more prominent sons of Karnataka like him, their achievements 
would give a correct and proper shape to making of the united Karnataka 
of our dreams and aspirations. 


I have often been asked when we are doing to have a united Karna- 
taka State and what its shape will be. I have always answered the first 
part of the question by stating categorically though in a personal capa- 
city, that the unification cannot be postponed any longer. To my mind, 
a situation is fast developing when the unification will be even inevitable, 
whatever its opponents might do to avoid it. If we all unite, it might 
come sooner than we expect. If, under the influence of a narrow out- 
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look or of vested interests, some of us try to postpone it, there may be 
a slight delay and some difficulties will have to be encountered, but I 
~am convinced that it will not take long in any case. As Kalidasa has 
stated in another context, “one cannot stop the onward march of one’s 
intense (but legitimate) aspiration towards the goal, just as one cannot 
arrest the onrushing currents of a river towards a lower level.” The 
tapasya of our leaders like Shri Diwakar is bound to be fulfilled sooner 
than we imagine, and the least that our critics should do is to refrain 
from resisting the inevitable course of events. 


I am asked to visualise and to describe, as clearly as I can, the shape 
of a united Karnataka that will materialize within a few years. What I 
have stated above, while describing the manifold activities of Shri Diwa- 
kar, in my opinion, is sufficient to give to the readers of this volume a 
fairly accurate idea of the content of my scheme of unification. All the 
same I shall describe here the lines on which, in my personal opinion, 
it should take shape in various fields. 


Karnatak is bound to be a prosperous part of India from all points of 
view. We have in our region potentialities for development almost in 
all directions. The first task, therefore, of the rulers of united Karnataka 
State should therefore, be the development of this province in these 
fields. They have been neglected for centuries and call for immediate 
exploitation in the interests of the nation. 


We have at present two Universities in Karnataka; one working in 
Mysore area and the other in North Karnataka. After unification, both 
these universities have to co-ordinate their activities in such a way that 
there would be no overlapping of subjects or activities. Opportunities 
for training in different but necessary branches of human knowledge 
should be opened and developed in each of these Universities according 
to its ability to provide for specialisation along certain lines.» The past 
history of Kamatak has yet to be fully unearthed and then written and, 
perhaps, to a certain extent, rewritten. The youths of Karnataka have 
to be given opportunities for training not only for different careers like 
the All-India Services but for courses of study that will bring out the 
best in them in various fields in their and the country’s higher interests. 
This work can only be done by our Universities. There is also another 
field for fruitful work through our Universities; the Kannada language 
and literature have to be developed. Our ancient treasures have to be 
made widely known not only to us and the rest of India but to the 
world as well. In the field of religion and culture, Karnataka had -reach- 
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ed heights perhaps unsurpassed by other provinces. We have yet to 
know fully what our ancients have done. We can acquaint others, who 
know general Indian culture, with our rich contribution to it in the past. 
The lives and teachings of Lingayat, Vaishnava and Jain saints, amongst 
others, have to be made widely known. 


Hindi, as the national language of the Union, has to be encouraged 
and developed. The united Karnataka State has to devise means for 
making Hindi popular and universal in Karnataka and for enriching it 
by publications from Kannada language and literature and vice versa. 
This has to be a two-way traffic for common good. 


The united Karatak State will naturally comprise parts that are now 
in Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad, as also the small State of Coorg. 
After unification, the development of a backward areas in Mysore and 
these parts should receive top priority. The first duty of the united 
Karnataka Government and its people should be to level up all parts and 
place them on a common footing of development and enlightenment. 


This need not mean that we have to hold up what has been done in 
other parts of Karnatak in industrial or other fields. All that I lay em- 
phasis on is that we should give greater attention to neglected parts, so 
that a common measures of equal development will be reached in the 
course of a decade or two. 


There should be no scope for any narrow or parochical outlook in 
united Karnataka. In other words, one should not lay undue or excessive 
emphasis on the different parts of Karnatak after they have been brought 
under one administration. It should be looked upon and treated as one 
unit. One should not think oneself to be either a Mysorean or a Kanarite 
or a Kodagu or a man from Bombay-Karnatak under the new regime. 
In short, the process of unification must be not only on the administrative 
level, but on the mental plane as well. 


Without doing injustice to other parts of India, I may point out in 
all humanity that there are certain features which are of a very special 
nature in Karnataka.. We have certain advantages which are absent else- 
where. We should, therefore, take a peldge that we bring out the best 
in us by eliminating all that takes its origin in a narrow outlook or sepa- 
rates man from man. It is possible for us to eradicate the communal 
outlook that one finds here and there in Karnataka. In my opinion, the 
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communal problem in Karnataka is not as bad as we find it elsewhere. 
It may be brought under control far more easily here than in some other 
States. I have faith in our leaders of all communities in this respect. 


’ Let not a Brahmin in Karnataka think that he is, and will continue 
to be, neglected or supressed in the future Kamataka State because he 
belongs to a numerically small community. The feeling of defeatism 
which I find growing among some members of this community must go. 
It has to play its part well in the making and development of new Kar- 
nataka. It can, in my opinion, contribute materially by reason of its in- 
telligence and self-sacrifice. It must identify itself unreservedly with 
other communities. 


The Lingayats of Karnataka are a very well-advanced and progres- 
sive community with a rich past in the field of culture, literature and 
commerce. They have a bright future and the united Karnataka. State 
will bring them, equally with others, greater opportunities in all fields. 


There are other communities which are equally important, culturally 
and numerically. No community, however, should think in terms of its 
strength or its own interests, nor should it develop an exclusive or aggres- 
sive attitude. I have often told doubters and unbelievers in the future of 
Karnataka that the future Raj in Karnataka will neither be a Brahmin 
Raj, nor a Lingayat Raj, nor a Vakkaliga Raj. It will be Karnataka Raj, 
looking after the interests of all communities impartially. Under the new 
dispensation, there will be no need to fear that any community will be 
in a position to dominate others. In my opinion, this caste or community 
consciousness has to disappear altogether. We are for a classless and 
casteless society. Let us all live and work on the basis of peaceful co- 
existence. 


I am extremely anxious that the shape that we are giving to the 
Indian nation, as also to the united Karmataka, of tomorrow, must have 
its moorings in a high moral and spiritual outlook. I can never think 
of, nor can I contemplate with equanimity, the development of aggressive 
nationalism or militant provincialism. There ought to be, for example, 
economic well-being or self-sufficiency, but there should never be any 
economic aggrandizement in India or in any State. This principle ought 
to apply to other fields as well. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore condemned 
what he called “the menace of nationalism.” India is a land of peace 
and harmony and Karnataka in particular is a land of saints and savants 
born in all communities. Let not their moral and spiritual teachings be 
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ever disregarded in our pursuit of worldly well-being. Let us, by all 
means, develop a prosperous Karnataka State, economically and other- 
wise, as an integral part of prosperous India. But this prosperity must 
have a moral and spiritual background. Let us strive for an all-sided 
development of mankind, temporal and spiritual. Each is thoroughly 
compatible with the other, but the higher aspect should never be forgot- 
ten. It is only then that we shall pass from ignorance to knowledge, from 
darkness to light and from helplessness to blessedness. 


May the great teachers of Karnataka, like Shri Basaveshwara and the 
three Acharyas, amongst others, spur us on to the establishment in India 
of what Jesus Christ called “the heaven on earth!” This is the ideal for 
which we have incessantly to work and to live. May our noble aspira- 
tions achieve fulfilment in the holy land of Bharat by drawing eternal 
inspiration and nourishment from the seers of Karnatak and other regions! 


OM TAT SAT 
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SOME STALWARTS OF AN EARLIER 
GENERATION IN KARNATAK 


K. Sampathgiri Rao 


db HE Karnatak movement is barely forty years old. The founding 
. of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat in 1915 perhaps marks the beginning 
of efforts to bring together the people interested in Kannada literature 
living in different parts of Karnatak. It opened up new vistas of co- 
ordinated effort in the literary and cultural sphere. But the number of 
those taking part in such work was inconsiderable, being confined to a 
small group, the literary elite. It was only after the Indian National 
Congress, recognising the principle of the redistribution of provinces on 
a linguistic basis, constituted a Provincial Congress Committee for Kar- 
natak in 1921, that there were stirrings of a new life among the mass of 
people. This was the period when the Non-co-operation Movement was 
launched by Mahatma Gandhi, with which were undertaken propaganda 
for Khadi, for communal unity, for the abolition of untouchability and 
for Prohibition. This was the first edition of Gandhi’s Constructive Pro- 
gramme. A new era had begun, and the messengers carrying the Gan- 
dhian gospel toured from end to end of the Kannada country irrespective 
of the fact that the regions were under different political administrations. 
The political programme of the Congress was not presented to Indian 
States like Mysore, but the four-fold Constructive Programme mentioned 
above was applicable to all regions. Mysore, for instance, took to the 
Khadi movement quite as enthusiastically as any other portion of Karnatak, 
which created occasion for All-India leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Rajaji, 
Jamnalal Bajaj, and Karnatak leaders like Gangadhar Rao Despande, 
Kadapa Raghavendra Rao, Diwakar, Hukkerikar and Krishna Rao Mudh- 
vedkar to tour the State and establish contacts with the people, and more 
particularly, with the nationalist workers in Mysore. 


Some of the stalwarts of the early days are now no longer with us. 
Their work was of a pioneering character and took the National movement 
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to the masses. It is the purpose of the article to give brief sketches of 
some of these pioneers who brought about an awkening in Karnatak. 


* * a 


The name of Shrinivasa Rao Kaujalgi of Bijapur occurs first to me 
not merely because of his imposing figure and abounding self-confidence 
as a leader in the political field, but because he was among the few who 
commanded both love and respect in an unreserved measure from public 
workers who came in contact with him. Like most others of his genera- 
tion, he had his apprenticeship in public life in the school of Lokamanya 
Tilak, and had imbibed the principles of the Nationalist Movement of 
1905-06. Anna (literally, elder brother, as he was affectionately known) 
was pugnacious to a fault, and enjoyed a somewhat unmerited reputation 
for possessing a short temper. That was because he never suffered fools 
gladly and never minced matters in private conversation or public talks 
and harangues. His grim and forbidding look was as much because of 
the thick glasses he wore as an innate stolidity of temperament. But 
once this outer crust was penetrated he was as kind and affectionate as 
an elder brother — though even this affection was bear-like in its mani- 
festation. Those who enjoyed this affection carry lively memories of the 
cruel kindnesses which they had to endure at his hands when he played 
the host at dinner, or when he generously and peremptorily gave them 
a lift in his already overcrowded Ford car of an ancient model, travelling 
by which was by no means a luxury! 


When the Swarajist Party was started, he joined it and lost caste with 
the non-changers, the orthodox Gandhians. The was about the time 
when the Kamatak Province had invited the Congress to hold its annual 
session here. The venue of the Congress session in 1924 was a matter 
of rather acrimonious controversy for some months. But Gangadhara 
Rao Deshpande carried off the palm and eventually succeeded in having 
the annual session in Belgaum. Gangadhara Rao and Shrinivasa Rao 
were the two ‘tall poppies of Karnatak’, to use Gandhi’s picturesque phra- 
seology about them; but Shrinivasa Rao was content to take a back seat 
since Karnatak was reputed to be a ‘Gandhi Province’ — pledged to ‘no 
change’ in the original N. C. O. programme. He supported Dr. N. S. 
Hardikar in his Seva Dal work more than any other leader did. He 
espoused the cause of Karnatak Unification when many other leaders 
were lukewarm about it. He should have become an all-India figure if 
the gods had bestowed on him some more pliability and little more 
sweetness of temper and tongue. Such emergence from a provincial to 
an all-India repuation has, in many cases, been a matter of accident, 
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depending often on the ability to ‘catch the eye’ of the great ones. Shrini- 
vasa Rao could not do the trick though, if he had cared, and luck had 
favoured him, he might have made his way to the forefront in the ranks 
of Swarajist Parliamentarians, and given a good account of himself. 


% *% * 


Shri Hanumantha Rao Kaujalgi, also of Bijapur, despite bearing a 
common surname, was no relation of Shrinivasa Rao’s, though the two 
Kaujalgis of Bijapur were often mixed up by ill-informed newspaper-men. 
Shri Hanumantha Rao was spare and poorly built, and started as a lawyer, 
like his illustrious townsman. With the coming of the Non-Co-operation 
Movement, he gave up practice, plunged into politics and took to the 
propaganda of Khadi with single-minded devotion. He was blessed with 
literary gifts and, in addition to a knowledge of Kannada, had a fair 
amount of scholarship in English and Marathi. If he had willed it he 
could have become a historical researchar, or a humorous writer; but it 
was the All-India Spinners’ Association that got the benefit of all his 
devoted service and time; and his literary talents, such as they were, were 
allowed to rust. But the humdrum routine of the Khadi organisation 
could not extinguish his sense of humour or of proportion. He was 
singularly free from the self-righteousness that infected many workers who 
. felt they were the chosen followers of Gandhi. Hanumantha Rao had 
remarkable mimetic powers, and could entertain friends and co-workers 
during hours of relaxation with mimicry, and parodies of popular national 
songs. The highly sensitive and the over-serious listeners were often 
shocked at such frivolity and were prone to imagine that Hanumantha 
Rao was an irreverent imp; but the truth was, it was an exercise at self- 
criticism and helped to restore sanity and a sense of humour among these 
who put on sanctimonious looks in their self-assumed evangelical roles. 
Incidentally, it was Hanumantha Rao who discovered and suggested the 
Salt Marshes on the Ankola Shore as the site in Karnataka for Salt 
Satyagraha during 1930, and who was among the planners of the campaign 
in its early stages. 


* * 


Dharwar has been to North Karnatak what Poona has been to Maha- 
rashtra — the centre of literary and political ferment in the province. 
Among the most picturesque figures of the older generation in Dharwar 
was Krishna Rao Mudhavedkar whose stentorian voice and _ oratorical 
abilities in Kannada made him easily the most effective propagandist in 
the old days, before loudspeakers and microphone arrangements had come 
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into common use. He was among the early band who carried the 
message of Gandhi into Mysore. He had attended the First Session of — 
the Kannada Sahitya Parishat at Bangalore in 1915. Most of the speeches 
in the Conference pleading for the encouragement of Kannada were 
delivered in English! At the end of the session when Krishna Rao 
Mudhavedkar rose to express thanks to the Reception Committee on be- 
half of the representatives from Dharwar, he held forth in his sonorous, 
grandiloquent style in Kannada. Shri H. V. Nanjundayya, the first Vice- 
Chancellor of Mysore University, who was present, was so impressed that 
he hailed him as the Surendra Nath Banerji of Karnatak. When Mudha- 
vedkar started a long sentence with its tiers of phrases, one watched with 
suspense and admiration not unmixed with anxiety, its mounting archi- 
tecture wondering how he would end it. But rarely if ever, was he at 
a loss for the right words to lead up to a fitting climax; rarely did he 
allow a sentence to slide down into bathos—a peril that always besets a 
grandiloquent speaker. , Shri Mudhavedkar was as fluent and vigorous 
with his pen as with his tongue; and was a pioneer in the field of Kan- 
nada journalism in Dharwar with his “Karnataka Vritta” and “Dhanan- 
jaya’. He was, besides, something of a poet and composer. He could 
at a pinch switch over a public address into Harikatha, which he once 
-did in Bangalore when a magisterial order was served on him prohibiting 
him from delivering public lectures! His heart was full of kindly senti- 
ments and frequently he worked himself up to the point of tears in speak- 
ing of India’s past glory or of the saints of India or of Mahatma Gandhi's 
sufferings and sacrifices. Emotion was his strong point; and a reckless 
generosity of spirit in spite of impecuniosity, neglect and detraction, of 
which he had more than the usual share as a worker for public cause. 
With all his faults and limitations, he enjoyed a measure of affection from 
the public at large given to few. He was elected to be the President 
of the Kannada Literary Conference, an honour well deserved by him. 


* * % 


The Bangalore and Mysore public owed its first initiation to Gandhi’s 
ideology and programmes not only to Shri Mudhavedkar but more parti- 
cularly to Shri Kadapa Raghavendra Rao, a pleader from Dharwar. Shri 
Kadapa had responded to the call of Gandhi, suspended his practice and 
reduced his sartorial equipment to a narrow strip of cloth round his waist, 
a simple kurtha, and a kambal slung over shoulder—in the manner typi- 
cal of the peasant. He had been a flourishing legal practitioner with a 
flair for speaking in English, but the exigencies of the 1921 Movement 
made it necessary for him to address large audiences in Kannada—a thing 
he had never done before. But he dared the experiment and soon got 
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set on it and, be it said to his credit, put things across fairly effectively, 

amt anks to his close acquaintance with the Bhagavad Gita, which was the 
source of most of his quotations and a great deal of his diction. He 
passed like a meteor over the political horizon, for in a few years he be- 
came quescent and rejoined the bar. He was true to himself in this and 
was not false to any other man; for he felt that living on doles from the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund was unfair when he sincerely felt there was not enough 
public work he could do in return. He was a great campaigner and moved 
about with indefatigable energy to prevent the Bellary District being in- 
cluded under the purview of Andhra University when the Madras Legis- 
lature was considering the Andhra University Bill. It is interesting to 
speculate what he might have become if he had persisted as a Congress 
worker. He had a combination of intellectual abilities, moral fervour, a 
grasp of the fundamentals of Gandhi’s new technique, and physical 
energy, a rare combination, that would have carried him very far in- 
deed. But it was not be. 


* * * 


Another evangelist of the new Gandhian era who loomed on the 
horizon about the same time, or a little later, was Pandit Taranath—a 
Mangalorean domiciled in Hyderabad but exiled therefrom. He founded 
an Ashram, the ‘Premaayatana’ on the banks of the Tungabhadra, just 
across the Hyderabad border. His was a magnetic personality, and his 
speeches were sui generis—such as no politician would or could attempt. 
His sentences issued out of his mouth in limpid flow, with 
words and phrases neatly turned out with alliterative effects; and _ his 
command of English and Hindustani, his occasional songs from Kabir 
and other North Indian saints and his wide and varied knowledge and 
jewelled expression held his hearers spellbound. True, many cast off the 
spell after the speech was over: and became critical. He had his devo- 
tees and his traducers and was indeed one of the most interesting and 
intriguing personalities that Karnatak public life has seen in the last 
generation. Of all his creations, the Hamdard High School at Raichur, 
remains today almost the only tangible memorial of Shri Taranath’s un- 
doubtedly gifted personality. 


* = sf 


Shri D. K. Bharadwaj was among those who came under Shri Tara- 
nath’s influence, in the later days of his life. He finally settled down 
as an Ayurvedic physician after a long and multi-faced career as teacher, 
political propagandist, author and journalist. He hailed from the Dhar- 
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war District but his parents had been domiciled in Mysore. “After his 
early education in Bangalore and Madras, he migrated to Mangalore fi 
a short while, where he worked as a teacher. He jumped into the N°C.O, 
Movement, was jailed and, after release, sported a luxuriant beard of 
a year’s jail growth, published the Swaraj Diary, containing a compilation 
of useful information, wrote a Hindi primer and translated numerous books, 
He was made Assistant Secretary to the Reception Committee of the Bel- 
gaum Congress Session, edited the Karnatak Handbook and, later, jour- 
nals like the “Rangabhumi,” and “The Makkala Pustaka.” He was a pro- 
lific writer, translator, editor, compiler, and for sheer quantity of produc- 
tion his output was truly amazing. But much of it was for purposes of 
kettle-boiling. Taranath initiated him to Ayurveda. He continued, 
however, to have numerous minor strings, for his restless spirit could not 
resist the overtures of publishers, and he continued to write, edit, com- 
pile, and organise institutions like the Hindi Prachar Parishat. He satis- 
fied the definition of genius which gives a preponderance to the factor of 
perspiration as compared to inspiration, and all this in apie of his not 
very robust constitution. 


* ia * * 


There have been no doubt other workers in Karnataka besides those 
noticed above who have passed away, who worked nobly and well in 
those early years, and the only reason why they are not mentioned is the 
present writer's ignorance about them. They helped to recruit and guide 
the rank and file in Kamataka—‘the steel frame’ constituting workers, as 
distinguished from ‘leaders’ and these workers of Karnataka in any field, 
literary, social or political were among the best in the country. They 
were the unknown soldiers of the freedom struggle and the modem re- 
naissance, and no praise is too high for them, because it was as a result 
of their efforts that we see a new life pulsating in Karnatak today. 
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R. V. Murthy 


T is difficult t to write on a aihieet sua as this, except in general terms. 

For, Karnataka as such is still not a separately demarcated political 
division, although few can plead ignorance of what constitutes Karnataka 
according to the Kannadigas; moreover, up-to-date statistics of credit 
institutions, including banks and co-operative societies, are not available. 
In the case of co-operative societies for instance, the latest published 
figures relate only to the year 1950-51, while those in respect of banks do 
not take us beyond 1953. Similarly, it is hard to obtain particulars of 
money-lenders and the volume of their transactions. Notwithstanding 
the growth of banks and co-operative institutions and the rigours of the 
Money-lenders’ acts to boot, money-lenders still continue riot only to exist 
but also to thrive. “As in other regions of India, one cannot fail to spot 
the ubiquitous and enterprising Marwari money-lender in the least sus- 
pected out-of-the-way place, where neither banks nor co-operative societies 
will ever dare to open an office, not eyen with all the inducements held 
pot by the All-India Rural Credit Survey (Gorwala) Committee. 


~However, on the basis of published official figures, one can have a 


catia idea. The figures in so far as they relate to the position of 
joint-stock and co-operative banks in the Karnataka are as follows : 


Joint-stock Banks : 


(Al) Scheduled Banks - 8 


-(A2) Scheduled Banks 9(with Capital and Reserves of over 
_ Rs. 5 lakhs) 


17 
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(B) Non-Scheduled Banks 42 


(C) Non-Scheduled Banks 23 (With capital and reserves of over Rs. 
50,000. but below Rs. 1,00,000) 


65 
Co-operative Banks 
Class A 14 (Capital and Reserves of Rs. 5 lakhs 
. and Above) 
Class B 52 (Capital and Reserves between Rs. 1 
_ lakh and Rs. 5 lakhs) 
66 


(Note: The above figures exclude what are classified as D banks 
in the “Statistical Tables relating to Banks in India’, as data relating to — 
those banks are not shown separately). 


This position, it is interesting to note, compares with the All-India 
picture of 73 scheduled banks, 436 non-scheduled banks and 473 co-opera- 
tive banks. 


On the basis of the foregoing figures, it is permissible to make the 
claim that the share of Karnataka in the world of Indian banking is one- 
sixth or slightly over 16 per cent. 


A somewhat better picture of the position of banking in Karnataka 
can be had from a study of the following two tables (one relating to banks 
and another relating to co-operative societies) which contain particulars 
relating to wholly Kannada States, as also to States, some portions of which 
will eventually become part of Karnataka. 


(Tables are on separate pages at the end of this article). 


It is possible to arrive at certain broad conclusions about the pattern 
of banking development in Karnataka in the light of the aforesaid figures. 
For, although figures in respect of Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad are not 
limited to those portions of these States which are expected to constitute — 
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the Karnataka State-to-be, they nevertheless reflect conditions which may 
well be a feature of the latter State, on the accepted principle that. the 
whole is representative of the part or parts, if the part can be said to 
be representative of the whole. 


In the first place, it may be stated that the region is well served by 
a network of banks, although one may not find an overcrowding of far 
too many of them as, say, in West Bengal. It is much better to have 
a few sound banks than innumerable unsound ones. Incidentally, the 
mortality rate of banks in Karnataka is believed to be among the lowest in 
India. 


Another notable feature is that the majority of the banks are small 
institutions, most of them falling under the category of non-scheduled 
banks. This is particularly noticeable as one goes to the South, thus 
the ratio of non-scheduled to scheduled banks works out to 8 Hyderabad, 
to 9 in Mysore and 10 in Madras. The number of offices per bank, on 
the other hand, goes on increasing as one goes to the north; the ratio of 
branch offices to the head office is the lowest in Madras, slightly higher 
in Mysore, still higher in Hyderabad and the highest in Bombay. 


From the point of view of paid-up capital and reserves Mysore, a 
wholly Kannada State is seen to be ahead of even the whole of the multi- 
lingual State of Hyderabad and also compares well with Madras, another 
multi-lingual State. On the basis of its population and density of popu- 
lation per square mile, Mysore compares favourably even with Bombay. 


CO-OPERATION 


Karnataka has made much headway in the sphere of co-operation as 
well, as the following table (of the position in Mysore and the Karnataka 
districts of Bombay) shows : 


No. of Societies | Membership Share Capital Working Capital 


Rupees Rupees 
Mysore 5,186 5.50 lakhs 1.50 crores 7.00 crores 
Bombay 
Karnataka 2,936 3.57 lakhs 1.62 7 10.92 ,, 
TOTAL 8,122 9,07 lakhs 8.12 crores 17.92 crores 
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‘As regards membership of all societies it’ is noteworthy. that the 
Karnataka area and the States including parts of the Karnataka area to- 
gether account for more than 50 per cent. of the total for the whole of 
India. In respect of number of members. of primary societies per, 1000 
inhabitants also, the position is equally satisfactory, the average for the 
whole region covered by the table being 99.1 as against the All-India 
average of 38.3. It may be noted here that the figure for Coorg is as 
high as 241.2. Similarly, the number of societies per lakh of inhabitants 
in the wholly Kannada tracts is higher than that for the whole country; 
the relevant figures for Mysore, Coorg and All-India are 57.0, 178.0 and 
50.5, respectively. There has further been a commendable balance in 
growth as between agricultural and non-agricultural societies in the 
region. 


Thanks to the facilities provided by the Reserve Bank of India, the 
borrowing rates of State Banks in the region have been kept down to the 
minimum, the highest being 4% per cent. in Coorg. For this reason, 
the lending rates also have been reasonably low the highest being 7.13/16 
per cent. in parts of Bombay, while the lowest has been 24% in Madras. — 
The disparity between the lending and the borrowing rates of Central 
Banks in most of the area also has remained low at around 1 per cent. 
though, in Bombay, it has been as high as nearly 4 per cent. But this 
reflects the relatively greater usability of funds there. | The significance 
of these figures will be obvious from the fact that the highest interest 
charged by banks in some parts of the country even for secured advances 
(against gold and silver ornaments) was as high as 18% in 1953! But 
this is nothing compared to the rate of one anna per day per rupee charg- 
ed by some indigenous money lenders in cities even to-day to the fruit- 
vendor who borrows a few rupees in the morning and repays the amount 
that very evening after he has sold his wares. Be that as it may, the 
general trend in the organised sector fortunately is towards lower interest 
rates and the measures taken and proposed to be taken by the authorities 
to external rural credit facilities should carry this process further and also 
make more credit available. . 


To sum up, the progress of banking in Karnataka does not appear 
to lag behind that in the rest of India. When the new State becomes 
an accomplished fact, as it is bound to be in the not distant future, there- 
fore, it can unhesitatingly proceed with the work of consolidation and 
further expansion feeling “fully assured- of the sound foundations of the 
region's credit structure. 
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Area 
Sq. Miles 


111,434 


60,189 


82,168 


33,673 


1,586 


BANKING IN KARNATAK 


TABLE A 


No. of No.of Paid-up 


BOMBAY 


Scheduled 
Non-Scheduled 


TOTAL 


MADRAS 


Scheduled 
Non-Scheduled 


TOTAL 


HYDERABAD 


Scheduled 
Non-Scheduled 


TOTAL 


MYSORE 


Scheduled 
Non-Scheduled 


TOTAL 


COORG 


Scheduled 
Non-Scheduled 


TOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL 


AtL-INnp1iA TOTAL 


Banks Offices 


Rs. 


Reserves Population 


Capital 


Rs. (000) 


9,67,22 35,956 
19,81 (323) 


1,70,67 35,734 


74,03 (594) 
2.44.70 

64,29 18,655 

2,52 (277) 
66,81 


1,04,86 9,849 


en 


ip wy 

33 «114 

47-528 
ig 3 

130 333 

148 714 

1 76 

8 16 

POs 

ile nd 

18 35 

20 129 

4 

1 

5 

219 1,468 

436 3,884 


15,28,20 
41,87,72 


466 (293) 
1,09,52 

229 

(145) 
14,08,06 
31,39,92 


RE ———————— 
(Note: Figures within brackets in the last column represent density of 


population per square mile). 
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SOCIETIES TABLE B 
1950-51. 
a 
No. of Societies eae 
Population per lakh of Central Agricultura ; 
inhabitants. Agricultural 
BOMBAY 
35.9 million 44.8 302 11,055 4,719 
MADRAS 
5/02. ,, 42.5 399 19,839 3,987 
HYDERABAD 
1S, 81.1 54 14,252 771 
MYSORE 
Sas 43 57.0 18 4,204 978 
COORG , 
Eo AB ice 178.0 21 298 42 
AVERAGE FOR 
WHOLE OF INDIA — 50.5 
Granp TOTAL 789 49,643 10,492 


MEMBERSHIP 


Total 


Total for All Societies No.of Members of Primary Societies . 


BOMBAY 22,43,577 62.5 


MADRAS 33,82,495 59.3 
MYSORE 4,94,822 54.4 
HYDERABAD 14,56,478 78.3 
COORG 48,255 241.9 
WHOLE OF INDIA _1,87,15,020 38.3 


_-_ oo a ee a ee a a = ee 


For Karnatak Districts 
and States comprising 


(Per 1,000 Population ) 


parts of Karnatak-to-be. 76,25,627 99.1 ( Average number 
of members of pri- 
mary societies per 
1,000 population. ) 
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Societies (contd. ) 


1950-51 
Working Capital No. of annas per head of population 
Rs. ime 
MADRAS 85,32,44,721 235.0 
BOMBAY 82,97,10,922 369.8 
MYSORE 6,90,90,904 121.4 
HYDERABAD 10,13,28,285 87.0 
COORG 58,42,339 467.4 
ALL INDIA 2,75,85,23,956 123.2 
pe 
Loans at the end of 1950-51 Rupees per member 
Rs. 
MADRAS 26,11,40,223 63.8 
BOMBAY 23,63,23,659 157.9 
MYSORE 2,78,12,126 36.8 
HYDERABAD 3,49,38,573 26.8 
COORG 26,65,426 49.5 
ALL INDIA 83,86,43,111 63.1 
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Masti Venkatesha Iyengar 


ORD went round all the ashramas that the great sage Vamadeva 

Dwaipayana Aruneya would that day complete his life of a hundred 
years. And people came to his ashrama some from devotion, some from 
curiosity, some from jealousy; to have glimpse of the sage, to see how 
a ripe old man would spend that day, and to test whether he was such 
a tapasvi as to cast his body aside at will. They came in twos and fours, 
or by themselves, and when it suited them. 


That Vamadeva was a great knower, a great doer and a great seer 
was many peoples’ belief. But he had never opened his mouth to speak 
four words; never preached. 


Born in the Aruneya line, he had his initiation into truth from his 
father at an early age, and in his own day earned a name as a man who 
knew much. When his discipleship drew to a close, he did not marry. 
When his father passed away he should have taken over the conduct of 
the ashrama, but did not. Making over the affairs of the ashrama to his 
brother, who had sought the way of the house-holder, he devoted himself 
to tapas. 


And this tapas for the large part took the form of supervising the 
work of the ashrama, of preparing a place where his brother the Kulapati 
held discourse and of looking after the welfare of all those who lived 
in the ashrama—people, cattle, birds and beasts. He woke up earlier than 
others at dawn and went to rest at night long after the others retired and 
thus would the wheel of his labour move. 


After many such years, one day he went to his brother the Kulapati 
and told him that he felt like visiting the ashrama of Vasistha. ‘The 
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_Kulapati thought it would be wise to send two younger men with him. 


But Vamadeva would not hear of it. 


“Will they look after me or would I have to look after them? I need 
no attendants. I shall go alone,” he said, and went his way. 


How long he stayed in Vasishtha’s ashrama and what places he visited 
during his wanderings, nobody knew. 


But some twelve years later he returned to his brother’s hermitage. 


Those who had seen him on the day he returned clearly remembered 
how he looked; it was a face always full of radiance, but that day it had 
the glory of the noon-day sun. The rishi resumed the routine he had 
interrupted twelve years ago: he attended the young and the old as be- 
fore; he caressed the cows and the cattle and watered the trees and 
creepers as before. He continued his ministration to the world. 


Many years passed and his brother the Kulapati ended his sojourn 
on this earth. Some then thought that Vamadeva would himself assume 
charge of the ashrama. But Vamadeva persuaded his brother’s son to 
become Kulapati. He was with his nephew for a year and did his ashrama 
duties; then he built a hut for himself under a banyan in a forest nearby. 
He got his nephew's consent and moved there. 


Even this was a tale of many years ago, and not many even recollected 


it. There were few who had seen the sage’s brother; and fewer still — 


hardly two or three — who had seen his father. And there was none at 
all who had seen the sage at his birth. 


_ His life was a strange life. He had only two companions in his own 
small ashrama. They could not be called disciples: for the sage had pre- 
ached them not a word on any day. Were they, then his attendants ? 
The sage laboured with them shoulder to shoulder. Probably the only 
tasks that they did, which he did not, were smaller details of some per- 
sonal service to wandering mendicants who spent a_ day or two in the 
ashrama. At other times they would act as guides to people who sought 
to go to neighbouring places. It may be that he did not do these things 
for the simple reason that the visitors would not allow him. 


_ People used to say that when first he set up his ashrama the ground 
was dense jungle and that the rishi had cleared it all and brought it to 
the present shape. It now looked like a garden celestial. And all around 
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the great banyan tree of uncounted age had grown numerous smaller trees 
in rows. Some bore luxurious fruit; others gave flowers. Each one of 
them had been planted by the sage and watered with his own hands, 
Girdling the giant trunk of the banyan he had built a square platform and 
from each side of it a path took off, flanked by rows of trees, At the four 
corners of the hermitage were four wells. Benches of hewn stone stood 
near them, and picturesque shrubbery. ' 


The sage knew the history of each one of these trees, shrubs and creep- 
ers. The flowers and fruits were for all to take—not merely for the ashrama 
inmates and residents of surrounding villages, but whoever cared to go 
there. 


And the people who availed of these gifts did not fail to show their 
gratitude. They would lead some milch cows to do a term in the ashrama, 
each mother with her calf. And when the milk began to run dry they 
would take them away. But while they were in the ashrama these gentle 
beings received the honour that is the due of Kamadhenu and Nandini. 


As the declining years deepened, visitors to the sage grew in number. 
Some questioned him or sought to engage him in argument. He had 
but one rely for them all: “Start from where you are and what you know. 
Think out for yourself and you shall find the truth.” 


His consecration to silence exasperated many. “He did not study 
the shastras while young; and his silence is just a ruse to hide his igno- 
rance,” they scoffed. But those who had Seen his crystal pure conduct, 
his spontaneous affinity with Nature’s creatures and his unending dedi- 
cation said: “Whatever his grounding in the shastras, he has learnt life’s 
lessons.” And the Rishi’s nephew added: “Keen is my uncle’s intellect, 
and astounding is his memory. He has no need to hear an argument twice; 
and what is there in the philosophies that he does not know ? My father 
used to tell us that his brother had exchanged the way of study for the 
way of labour only from the tiresomeness of lessons.” 


The sage turned ninety, ninety-one and then ...... ninety-nine. He 
would announce each passing year to people who were very much younger 
and among whom there was none who was of his own age. But he con- 
tinued to labour in his own hermitage even as in his younger days he had 
laboured in the ashrama of his brother and then of his brother’s son. Full 
of years, he was not old; or might be old but his strength was intact; even 
his strength might have declined but his spirit was unyielding. 
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One day the sage told the young Kulapati: “My son, you will not 
see me long, _I shall go to my elders.” 


The Kulapati heard it with a wrench. “Uncle, why must you say 
so P” 


“My father bade me live a hundred years in the world’s service. It 
has been both an order and benediction all these years. Hundred tured, 
I shall have no reason to be here.” 


“Is the day near then ?” 


“Yes, the full moon day of the coming Chaitra.” 


“Will you leave us in so short a time?” The Kulapati sobbed, resting 
his head on the sage’s bosom. 


The sage ran his fingers on the nephew's forehead, kissed him on the 
cheek and said : “It is the body which ceases. I shall be with you mingled 
with the elders. A Kulapati and weeping! You who discourse on the 
nature of the atman, should you not know in life what you preach in 
words ?” 


The young Kulapati bridled his grief; he rose and prostrated himself 
at the sage’s feet. Never have you claimed a disciple. But you must 
make a concession and accept me as one. That will be my redemption,” 
he prayed. 


The Maharshi said : “He who recognises somebody else as an elder 
and bows before him is already redeemed. You need have no worry. You 


are carrying on the dharma of your elders; carry it on and redemption will 


be yours.” 
“Is it not for me to follow the path that you tread ?” 
“Those who find the doubt I found should follow the path that I tread.” 


-“What is that doubt?” 


“It is not to be revealed to those who have not found it. The duty 
of a rishi is to help contemplation, not to sow doubt.” 


“But you have not taught us any of these ? Your tradition has been 
your own. It is not an inheritance from the past, but should it not at 
least be continued ?” 
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“It is not one or two sages who have seen the truth. They have all 
described what they have seen and have earned the name of seers, 
Enough truth has been revealed already; let it now be translated into 
practice. There is nothing new that I should expound.” 


“Should you not acquaint us with the key to your strange but unique 
life ?” 


“Of what avail is telling ? If this way appears good, it might be foll- 
owed.” 


“You must say at least that.” 


“Whosoever feels like saying so, let him say it.” 


The young Kulapati did not prolong the colloquy. “T feel I have 
not shown. you as much devotion as I should have. In the month or so 
that remains, permit me to come to you often and lead me by the hand,” 
he said. 


The sage after a moment’s reflection said: “Very well; come.” 
“On the last day I should be near you. Permit me.” 
The sage again thought over it and said : “So be it.” 
A couple of days later the Kulapati implored the sage: “If people — 
who come to see you on the poornima of chaitra ask you engi you 
must reveal to them as much as possible.” 


The sage thought again and said : “So be it.” 


A month passed by. The poornima of Chaitra arrived; and peorls 
came from far and near to see the sage. 


T he sage rose early, completed his morning tasks Ha sat at the foot © 


of the mallika creeper in front of his hut, gently levelling the clods around 
its roots. He was chanting to himself : 


gaz: guile goa goqeeaa | goer gularara paras T 


A couple of early visitors bowed to him. “Must you do this yourself >” — 
they asked. 
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ae hadis ~ ed: “Yes. It is a task that is mine. As a mother looks 
axe... ,_ td I must tend all these plants with mine own hands.” 


. ~“Do they not say that it is wrong to be immersed in samsara thus, 
and that attachment is an impendiment to salvation 2” 


“Attachment is wrong; affection is not. Love is the path for the 
blessed state and there is no other.” 


“Rest atleast today. We shall do your tasks.” 
.. “Nay. This work is. no task.” 
“But your hands get soiled.” 


“Only the hands get soiled. The soul is free of the taint of Karma.” 


Others came. The sage sat beneath the great tree and gazed at the 
tender sun. A heifer from the ashrama came to him. He fed her with 


fresh blades of grass. 


The newcomers saluted him and sat down. One of them queried : 
“For ages men have thought about God and asked the question whether 
there isa God. And the question remains unanswered. The sage must 
enlighten us.” 


“Brothers, all creation, animate and inanimate, is Ishwara, and nothing 
else. Even as the light of the sun envelops the outer world, the light 
of Ishwara permeates the inner and the outer. Ask not: ‘Is there a God?” 
Ask yourselves, ‘Is there anything?’ If the answer is yes, then all that 
exists is God.” 


“Then all we see is God ?” 


“Without doubt. All that we see here, there, within and without, 
all is God.” 


“If everything is God, is it not difficult to deal with God ?” 


“There is no cause for difficulty. Convince yourselves that all that 
is, is Ishwara. Then your dealings become simple. There will be no con- 
flict. . Everything will be harmony and you will accept gladly what 
Ishwara vouchsafes and you will not covet what is not yours.” 
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More people came and sat around the sage... They have a 
they asked. La 


“Because they do not know that all the world is one life. He who 
realises that all is one will not sin against others for that will be sinning 
against himself. All evil-doing is self-destruction.” 


“Is all error born of ignorance, then? Do we not knowingly err?” 
“That means there is something wrong in the sum of that knowledge.” 


“If we do wrong from wrong knowledge, does that also merit punish- 
ment ?” 


“Wrong-doing is its own punishment, for instead of light, darkness 
grows in the spirit. We ‘live rightly and ascend heights of light; we live 
wrongly and descend to the depths of darkness.” 


Arrived an inquirer. “I seek to know the nature of Brahma,” he said. 


The sage’ put him a few questions and told him later: You are 
qualified to know this truth. Seek and learn. The elders said” “ aq 
wfeae wet |’ and that is the imperishable truth. The Brahman is incom- 
prehensible to each one of the constituent particles. To explain Brahma 
would be to reconcile the irreconcilable attributes; to include mutually 
exclusive states. It is static; it is dynamic; it is near, yet far, it is inside 
everything yet beyond everything. It stays where it is; but flies faster 
than the mind can grasp. The Gods cannot reach it. It is first-born; 
it is beginning. The rock that rolls off the hill-top is bound to rest on 
the earth, howsoever far it rolls. And the earth which stood where it 
stood while the rock travelled, is still there where it came to rest. The 
principle of Brahma impels movement in the moving things when they 
begin to move. All the while, it is with them, itself unmoved. And 
when the movement ceases and the goal is reached, it is ready to take 
hold of it and raise it up.” | 


Came more people. One of them asked : “We are told that you hold 
mercy as the cardinal Dharma. How can we be kind to the wicked ?” 


The Maharshi made reply: Our atman pervades all. Know this 
and practise this. Then even evil evokes pity, not disgust. If the feet 
become muddy, you wash off the mud, but do not chastise your feet. The 
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reason is your awareness that you and your feet are one. — If this sense of 
identity is extended to all life, it teaches you tolerance.” 


“If we think that all is self might we not grow selfish and heed not 
the good of others >” 


“Yes indeed, if it remains only a matter of argument, but not when 
it becomes living experience. The hand is not pleased to pinch the leg, 
nor will the mouth bite the fingers. If the leg is hurt the hand caresses 
it; if the fingers are burnt, the mouth puffs cool air. The One is not 
word of mouth; the One is living principle. | When life is thus led, all 
attachment flees and all sorrow too,” 


_ “All is God; I am God: Yet I suffer. Wherefore is it thus 2” 


. “Because the principle dwells on the tongue, not in the depths of the 
heart. He who realises the Brahman in the Self knows the Self to be 
immaculate. It has no body; it suffers not: it has no limb that can suffer, 
It is indeed a pure principle that is beyond the reach of pain.” 


The sage was silent for a moment and resumed: 


“Brahma will bestow ineffable grace for eternal aeons on the soul 
which realises this.” 


It was midday. The Kulapati besought the visitors, to giye the 
venerable man some rest. The sage washed his hand and feet. He ate 
some boiled grain and fruit and sipped a cup of milk. He took a hand- 
ful of grain, divided it into four parts, placed the tiny heaps to the four 
directions and stretched himself on the stone bench. Four squirrels 
scampered in and gobbled the grain. With a beaming countenance the 
sage watched them eat. 


The sun ‘started his downward journey. The Maharshi moved a 
little to the West, and gazing on the descending sun, fell into jovful medi- 
tation. 


Some ashramites from the yonder side of the Ganga forded the river 
and approached him. 


In those days men’s minds gave earnest thought to the problems of 
knowledge and ignorance, attachment and renunciation. ‘Here or Here- 
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after’ was a theme for debates long and learned. Each side had its own 
brilliant exponents, and the arguments were endless, 


“Which of the two is important—the supreme knowledge that leads to 
salvation or worldly learning that leads to material happiness ?” ques- 
tioned a newcomer. “Can a worldly man attain salvation or it is attain- 
able only through renunciation ?” 


The Maharishi was silent for a few minutes. Then he said: “He who 
makes much of knowledge and denies this world ends in darkness. He 
who denies knowledge and is engrossed in the world meets a similar fate. 
Live the life here and to live it well master the worldly learning in earnest. 
Lead yourself to the life hereafter by realising the higher knowledge. 
Live in this world and practise detachment. Then the world will not 
bind you and salvation will not elude you. We deem as contradictory 
what are really complementary and we feel lost. There is no need to feel 
helpless. Great were the gurus who taught us the Truth. They had 
attained bliss, and thus was their message.” 


The sage spoke softly; his voice was fragile. His strength was per- 
haps going down. The questions that one or two men asked did not 
catch his ear. | 


The sun, robed in resplendent hues, went after the rim of earth and 
sky. The evening breeze moved hesitantly. The birds in the trees 
twittered in self-compassed mirth. 


Half recollecting his last words and half to himself, the sage said : 


“The golden sun reveals the earth and the sky recedes. It is the thres- 
hold that makes a house a home distinct from the open. He who crosses 
the threshold of life has nothing to lose and everything to gain. This life 
is day; in it I find half the truth. I cross the threshold of evening and 
inherit splendour of the sky.” 


He paused and then prayed: “Surya, my king, lift the curtain of light; — 
I seek to see truth and let truth be seen.” He folded his hands in saluta- 
tion. 


Ten minutes later, the sage said in a clear, sonorous voice. 


The young Kulapati came and sat close to where the sage lay. Two 
tear-drops defied his will and coursed down his cheeks. |The sage saw 
them. He placed his hands in the Kulapati’s and said : 
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TART TATA ays wel AAS | 
Sal aa SI Read aa gearfa | 
By _ By gesture he asked to be moved to the slab on the east. Gently, 


very gently, the Kulapati and four others lifted him and laid him down 
so that he rested on his right and faced the east. 


All eyes were bedewed. The sage consoled them. 


‘aqua EAs aNiez? 


“<< 


Om” he chanted. “Remember the creed and the deed; think of 
the ideal and the achievement,” the Maharshi repeated to himself. 


The Kulapati bent over him and asked : “What is the creed Eo 


“That all land should become a heavenly garden, as this one. Like- 


wise the soul within should blossom and bear fruit.” 
, 


A moment later the Maharshi called the Kulapati and bade him bring 
his sacrificial fire and place it near him. 


With tears in his eyes the Kulapati obeyed. 
The sun had sunk. _ In the eastern horizon, the pale disc of the full 


moon gained in glow. The orb of fire that sank a while ago in the west 
seemed to have risen in the east as a ball of butter. 


The Maharshi saluted the holy fire and chanted a hymn of the Vedic 
rishis : 
‘aa I gu cased fant za aanft ar | qa 
FMA Wasi F aa sh Asa |) 


A long while he kept his eyes closed after chanting the hymn. The 
Kulapati touched his feet in trepidation. 


The sage opened his eyes again. He saw the Kulapati, saw the 
irradiant moon, saw the sky studded with stars. 


‘aa eG RAMA aa Ta | at eq Reamad aa gears |’ 
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He repeated to himself and closed his eyes. 


The eyes never opened again. By midnight the breath ceased, 
Before dawn the body had grown cold. Those who were witness to the 
event realised.that he truly was a great knower, a great seer and a great 
seeker who shed his life‘at the hour appointed by himself.-Many regretted 
that 4o illustrious a Maharshi had no Upanishad of his own: Those who 
disapproved of his mode of life mocked; “All he could teach was the 
rearing of cows. What Upanishad could he have dictated ?” 


But a wise one among those who were with the sage on his last day 
said: “We shall put together all the words the Maharshi uttered on 
the last day and propagate it as his Upanishad.” . 


“So did I anticipate and had. entreated the Maharshi to answer what- 
ever question we asked of him the last may. the Kulapati said. 


Long back someone ae asked the Maharshi if he should not have 
an Upanishad of his own. The Maharshi had pointed to his garden 
and said, “This is my Upanishad.” 


On another occasion he had scone “Wherefore an “Upanihad of 
mine or yours ? Is there not Isha Upanishad ? 


“Men’s Upanishads are words, God’ s Upanishad is the ‘world,” he 
had said another time: © 


All this came to a The wise realised that he was a matchless 
Karmayogi. Dutifully they approached the Kulapati and made over to 
him all they had heard. The Kulapati and others wove these lines to- 
pete: into nee stanzas sof the Isha Upanishad. 


In those ordi some of oe light that the great Vamadeva Dwain’ 
yuna Aruneya lit by his way of life is still ilumining » men’s lives.* — 


E 


* Translated from the original Kannada. 
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DIWAKAR, AS I KNOW HIM 
R. S. Hukerikar 


T is a far cry from a crowded room in the ‘Karmaveera’ Office at 

Hubli to the gubernatorial mansion in Patna. But to its occupant, 
the change is quantitative and not qualitative. Whether it is writing 
a leading article for a weekly or governing a State, to Diwakar, his close 
associates know only too well, they are both jobs to be done well. I have 
known today’s Governor of Bihar since the days he joined the Victoria 
High School, Dharwar, as an assistant teacher in 1916 and then when he 
operated a treadle machine at ‘Karmaveera’ Office in 1921, have watched 
him during the days of national stress and storm, growing from the ideal- 
istic young man into a statesman of stature. 


Greatness was not ‘thrust’ on Diwakar but behind its achievement 
lies a story of incessant struggle, of intense patriotism, of steadfastness to 
ideals, ‘of faith in a cause, of an inborn desire to serve the people and 
the country. It is a story that needs to be told for its richness 
and for its moral. That is the main purpose with which I am giving here 
a few “glimpses”, as it were, into his life-history. 


Diwakar was not born with a silver spoon in his mouth. His father 
Ramachandra had started his career on a munificent salary of fifteen 
rupees a month, in the then Southern Maratha Railway. It was on the 
Ashwin Suddha Pratipada of the Shaka year 1816, i.e. the 30th September 
1894, that Shri Diwakar was born at Madihal, a suburb of Dharwar, in 
the house of his maternal uncle. As his father was later transferred to 
Belgaum, Shri Diwakar took his primary and English education at Bel- 
gaum. In 1908, his father was transferred to Hubli, where he subse- 
quently retired, and therefore young Ranganath took his High School 
education in the Lamington High School, from where he matriculated in 
1911. He then joined the Fergusson College, Poona and graduated with 
English Honours (and Sanskrit) in the year 1916. 


KARNATAKA DARSHANA 
MY FIRST MEETING 


‘It was a critical period in the country’s history. The “Swadeshi — 
Movement’ of 1905-06 had been responsible for firing the imagination of 
the youth at that time and it was inevitable that the young Diwakar felt 
the surge around him. Lokamanya Tilak’s visit to Belgaum and his in- 
spiring speeches had left an indelible impression on Ranganath’s receip- 
tive mind. Indeed Poona was the fountain-head of all inspiration and 
Tilak, the ‘guru’ of all political aspirants at that time. Inspired in his 
college days by the ideals that were set before him by leaders like the 
Lokamanya, Shri Diwakar came in 1916 to the Victoria High School 
where I was working as the Principal since 1912. That was how I first 
met Shri Diwakar, and the spirits thus kindred were to be bound by bonds 
of deep affection and loyalty in the years to come. 


FOR THE BAR? 


Tilak believed strongly that Law was the key to public service and 
advised all his disciples to qualify themselves for the Bar. On his advice, 
Shri Diwakar left the teaching profession after a year and went to Bom- 
bay to study for the bar. Simultaneously, he studied for the M.A. and 
took it in the year 1918. ° 


His happy expectations that the Karmmatak Education Board would 
start a College and that he would be able to serve it, failed that year and 
he had thus to join the Rajaram College, Kolhapur, as Professor of Eng- 
lish. In 1920, however, the Victoria High School got permission to start 
‘a College and Shri Diwakar at once joined it as a Professor of English. 


PLUNGE INTO POLITICS 


Teaching was his first love and he had made up his mind to start 
his career as a teacher and in due course to lead. a public 
life as a politician in the footsteps of the uncrowned king of Maharashtra 
—the Lokamanya. But, events were fast moving in India. On the scene 
had come a new personality—Gandhiji. The year One thousand Nine 
hundred and twenty, is a political watershed in respects more than one. 
On the first of August that year, Tilak, a stormy. petrel of Indian politics 
expired. Simultaneously, Mahatma Gandhi embarked upon his non- 
violent non-co-operation movement. Diwakar had put in hardly six 
months in his duties, when Gandhiji’s call rang in clear tones. — It was 
irresistable. Fortunately, or unfortunately Diwakar was just then haying 
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some differences with his colleagues in matters of. principle and the cum- 
ulative effect was that he resigned from the College. 


TOWARDS JOURNALISM 


It is at this time he started writing articles for the local daily ‘Raja- 
hansa’. Two months later, ie. in February 1921, in collaboration with 
the late Shri Madhurao Kabbur and myself, he started the Kannada 
Weekly ‘Karmaveera’ which may be regarded as another significant land- 
mark in his career. No longer did he teach a handful of students in a 
closed cell, but now the tentacles of his teaching were extended to the 
public at large. 


Another equally significant event of this time which is worth noting 
was the visit of Gandhiji to Dharwar, Hubli and some other places of 
Karnatak. Nationalism which was already sufficiently expressing itself in 
many ways and forms, was given a definite shape by the personal touch 
of the Father of the Nation. It was then that Diwakar promised Gan- 
dhiji that he would work in the National High School in Dharwar. He 
had given up teaching for a while but he started it again and continued 
to work in the National School till 1927, whenever he was out of jail. 
But his main preoccupation thenceforth was jgnshaiism and_ political 
work through the Indian National Congress. 


DHARWAR FIRING AND DIWAKAR’S INCARCERATION 


It was in July 1927, within six months from the. inauguration of 
‘Karmaveera’ that the notorious firing in Dharwar took place, which was 
to result in the incarceration of Diwakar. 


On Gandhiji’s bidding, picketing of liquor-shops was going on 
vigorously much to the annoyance of the British Masters. Repression, 
as elsewhere in India, was let loose and in Dharwar this took its worst 
form of police firing in which three were killed and several wounded. 
There was hue and cry at this wanton violence. To camouflage the out- 
rage, the Government decided on a vile stratagem; it launched a case 
against 27 prominent Congress and Khilapat leaders, among whom were 
Diwakar and Kabbur, on charge of arson, looting, attempting to murder, 
etc. The police made it out that they had to open fire when a big mob at- 
tacked a liquor shop with the explicit intention of burning it. A day or two 
éarlier to this event, Mr. Painter who was then the Collector of Dharwar 
had invited Diwakar and Kabbur who were jointly conducting “Karma- 
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veera’ to his office and pointed out to them certain articles in their weekly, 
which he considered ‘Seditious’... Mr. Painter who obviously knew his 
strength well and in those days the Collector was a power to reckon with, 
ill-conceived his dislike of these two intrepid young men and stated in 
clear words that he was ‘thirsting for their blood’ ! 


He spoke in a lighter vein and possibly did not mean to be taken 
seriously, but within a couple of days, the police had opened a fire on 
innocent men and the word spread that the Collector must be: keeping 
his promise ! 


The trial of the Congress and the Khilapat volunteers dragged on 
and on for months together. None put up any defence. At the end of 
this protracted trial, 23. of the accused were sentenced to various terms 
though Diwakar himself was acquitted, But, he was not to stay. out for 
long, for a case under ‘Sedition’ was made against him and he was sen- 
tenced to year’s simple imprisonment which he spent in the Yervada Jail. 


It was simple imprisonment in theory; but in those days jail life was 
very hard. Politicals as these new type of prisoners were called—were 
housed all the 24 hours in separate cells and were taken out only for half 
an hour in the mornings and evenings for attending to their ablutions and 
getting a breath of exercise. They were allowed only two religious books 
to read; no writing material was given and at first no work was provided 
either, though it was asked for to relieve the boredom of life. 


I remember that Diwakar was the first person in the Yervada Jail 
to ask for work voluntarily, though later on, at the command of Gandhiji, 
every political prisoner had to undertake some work or other. The poli- 
ticals were isolated from one another in what were called ‘solitary cells’ 
and to communicate with another political was a veritable impossibility. 


In 1922, these politicals were to be joined by another distinguished 
political—the Guru to them all—Gandhiji himself. He was however kept 


in a nine-room barrack completely isolated from the rest of us. Diwakar 
was released in January 1923; . 


‘NAVASHAKTI AND BACK TO THE JAIL 


_ Immediately after release, eager to jump in to the fray, he decided 
to enlarge his sphere of journalistic work and started in collaboration with 
me an English weekly called ‘Navashakti’ which was of course, in addition 
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to ‘Karmaveera’ we were already running. The motto of this new paper 
was—In faith is our Power, and in His Will, our Strength.’ 


But he was not to be left alone. Within two months of his starting 
his new venture, he was arrested again on the familiar charge of sedi- 
tion, This time, it was for printing in Karmaveera Press, a booklet of 
patriotic Kannada “lavanis’—folk songs. Neither the author nor the 
writer nor even the publisher had been touched. The Government 
wanted Diwakar and though he was only the printer, he was prosecuted 
and awarded two years’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine. The ‘lavanis’ 
to which the Government took objection were patriotic songs written in 
fiery spirit, in the style of the Old Kannada lavanis. So, from 1923 to 
1925, Diwakar spent his time in jail again. 


When he came out of prison in 1925, his work as a fighter in the 
cause of the country’s freedom received due recognition and won admi- 
ration. His election therefore as General Secretary of the Karnatak 
Pradesh Congress Committee was a manifestation of all this. Diwakar 
conscientiously discharged his duties in his new office, though he simul- 
taneously resumed the editorship of “Karmaveera”. 


CASE FOR KARNATAK 


Now comes a period during which Diwakar threw himself heart and 
soul into constructive activities. The propagation of Khadi, working 
for Hindi prachar, etc. engaged him from 1925 to 1929. This was of 
course in addition to the heavy burden of editing’ Karmaveera. 


Though this has been regarded:as a lull before the storm, it was also 
a period, at least so far as Karnatak is concerned, of.no mean. achieve- 
ment. In 1928, Diwakar was to present the case for a united Karnatak, 
before the Nehru Committee at Allahabad. Here this man, who was in 
years to come to be maliciously accused by some, of giving up 
the fight for United Karnatak, eloquently pleaded for the formation 
of a separate Karnatak Province. The case that Diwakar put forward 
for his beloved Karnatak was so, conyincingly argued that the Committee 
went so far as to commend jit in the report. A perusal of the Com- 
mittee’s report, which quoted Diwakar’s arguments, is a standing testi- 
mony of the ability with which Diwakar pleaded the case for Karnatak 
unification, led, . 


More honours followed. In the year 1929, he was elected the Presi- 
dent of the K.P.C.C. while lying ill in hospital after an operation of 
appendicitis, A: Bore a ede 
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THE NO-TAX CAMPAIGN 


Then the storm broke. The moment the Salt Satyagraha was in- 
augurated, Diwakar was the first person to be entered on the Government 
list and naturally so For defying the salt law, Diwakar got six months’ 
imprisonment again; but he was not to be restrained. When he came out, 
he continued the Satyagraha and conducted the no-tax campaign in Sirsi 
and Siddapur talukas of the Karwar district and in Hirekerur of the Dhar- 
war district. And this campaign occupies an important place in the his- 
tory of the Karnataka’s fight for freedom. 


In March 1931, the Civil Disobedience Movement was withdrawn. <A 
truce was declared and the Karnatak Congress which had so nobly car- 
ried on the struggle came to a halt. But, in areas, where there was acute 
economic distress the no-tax movement had to continue. The authorities 
were as usual unsympathetic and the harrassment continued. The Re- 
venue Commissioner, Mr.’ Smart was true to his tribe. It was only after 
a word went up to Simla from Gandhiji and possibly after a directive 
from there, that a compromise was arrived at and what was popularly 
known as the “Diwakar-Smart agreement” was hammered out. By this 
agreement, all prisoners were released the cases against them were with- 
drawn and orders for the confiscation of their lands withheld. It was 
understood moreover that Government should on representation, give re- 
lief in individual cases. But in 1932 January, the Civil Disobedience 
Movement flared up again with doubled vigour. Diwakar again went to 
Sirsi and Siddapur closely pursued by the vigilant police and before he 
could work even for a week, he was arrested. It fell to Shri D. P. Kar- 
markar to continue the movement later on. This time, Diwakar was sent 
to jail as a detenue and it was only later, in February 1932, that a case 
for sedition was framed against him. Diwakar according to authorities, 
had written an article in ‘Karmaveera’ supporting the Sirsi-Siddapur No- 
tax Campaign. So, he was sentenced to three years’ hard labour. For 
the first time, his health broke and he was released sometime in August 
1934 on account of ill-health. 


~ Diwakar’s first task on coming out of jail was to take up relief work 
for the distressed peasants of Sirsi and Siddapur who had so bravely and 
selflessly responded to his call. It is the measure of Diwakar’s greatness 
that he stood by the Peasants who fought for the country. At the Huk- 
keri Political Conference earlier in 1931, he had decided to start a relief 
fund for the peasants though many of his colleagues were luke-warm. 
Now on his return from the prison, in 1934, his first thoughts were again 
directed towards the peasants. An extensive relief fund was the only 
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answer to the obvious distress; but unfortunately, some elders in Karnatak 
did not support the idea on matters of principle. The peasants, they 
contended, had joined the no-tax campaign voluntarily. None had coax- 
ed them into it; they had done so on patriotic motives; why water it 
down by sending succour to them? 


This was an argument which did not appeal to Diwakar, who had 
experienced what poverty and hardship entail, and therefore he braved 
the wrath of his friends to collect the funds. Shri Karmarkar and myself 
were of course associating with him from the very beginning. 


AN UNFORGETTABLE TRIBUTE 


A heart-warming story, I am tempted to narrate at this juncture, 
We were in Bombay to collect funds and had approached the Grain- 
Merchants’ Association for help. Sardar Patel had already instructed them 
to subscribe a sum of Rs. 2,500|- to the Karwar Relief Fund. Since large 
funds were needed urgently for the historic Satyagraha at Bardoli, where 
the country’s energies in fact were concentrated, only small sums could 
be made available for Satyagrahas elsewhere. The Associations Execu- 
tives however, when they went through all the papers relating to the 
movement in Karwar decided to give Rs. 10,000|- without much ado,— 
the sum they had promised to pay for the Bardoli Fund. “Anything less 
than that amount” the moist-eyed leaders were told “would be an insult 
to you.” This I take as a great tribute not only to the intensity with 
which the movement was carried on at that time but also to the organisa- 
tional ability and integrity of the leaders who were responsible for it. 
Here at least Karwar convincingly proved to be the Bardoli of Karnatak ! 


LITERATURE AND DIWAKAR 


Versatile as Diwakar’s personality is, all his energies were not directed 
to political agitation only; side by side with the political work, Diwakar 
created the National Literature Publication Trust and took over in 1934 
the “Samyukta Karnatak’ a daily paper which Shri Moharay Hanumant- 
rao was editing from Belgaum. In 1935, the daily was transferred to 
Hubli and since then it has been doing yeoman service as a first class 
Kannada daily. 


Another point I would like to mention here about Diwakar’s literary 
activities is that, every time he came out of jail, he came out with a new 
book to his credit. * 


* For Diwakar’s Writings, vide Shri V. S. Krishna Murthy Rao’s Article in the Valume. 
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TOWARDS INDEPENDENCE 


Another period of lull followed: The years between 1935 to 1942 
were portentious. Diwakar had not entered the legislature. He believed 
that he should not enter any legislature so long as the British held sway 
in the country. Congress rule in the various States was to prove of very 
short duration. In 1939, after barely two years in power, the Congress 
_ Ministry resigned and the country was preparing itself for the final 
struggle. First came individual Satyagraha in 1940 and Diwakar was 
for the penultimate time again in jail. He had hardly come out in 1941, 
after a stint of a year, came the historic All India Congress Committee 
Meeting in Bombay and the consequent ‘Quit-India Movement’ which 
was met with ruthless repression. This time Diwakar managed to re- 
main. underground with many of his friends including Shri D. P. Karmar- 
kar, Dr. Keskar, Shrimati Sucheta Kripalani, Shrimati Aruna Asaf Ali, 
Shri Achyut Patwardhan and myself. 


It was only when Gandhiji himself was released in May 1944 that 
Diwakar contacted him. Gandhiji advised him to surrender immediately 
and he did so. He came out in 1945 and within two years took up heavier 
burdens in free and independent India in a Government of his dreams 
— a Government for which he had fought many eventful years without 
hope of reward or respite from toil. | é 


EQUANIMITY OF MIND 


What was it then, one is tempted to ask, that kept up his spirit under 
circumstances that might have crushed to the finish poorer, less hardier, 
less worthy souls ? His friends attribute it to his deep faith in God and his 
tremendous equanimity of mind. Nothing would ruffle him, neither 
death, nor loss of any friends nor defeat of a cause that he held. dear to 
his heart. 


Though more than two decades have passed, the memory of an im- 
portant incident is still fresh;in my mind. | It.was in. 1931 when his wife 
was on a deathbed and all hopes of her surviving were practically given 
up. It was a Friday, the day on which Diwakar used to write his ‘leader’ 
for the ‘Karmaveera’. About 2 p.m., Diwakar sent word to me to let 
him. know. exactly how much space was available for a leader.so that he 
could despatch it in time. I was aghast, knowing, as I did that Diwakar 
might be passing through deep mental agony. From the Press I sent 
a word that the Editorial could be written by somebody else and that he 
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should not bother about it. But he would not listen. Within an hour, 
he had written out his leading article in his meticulous hand, marking out 
a few sentences that could be omitted, should the article prove too long. 
It did not! Even when he was writing his article Diwakar was conscious 
that his wife who was in a coma was sinking every minute. She was to 
die the same afternoon; but if Diwakar was plunged in grief, he refused 
to make it public. He bore it manfully and only his closest associates 
knew what amount of suffering he underwent. 


It was that same equanimity which he exhibited in the year 1946, 
when attacked by some misdirected Congress-men in the precincts of the 
Congress House, Hubli and physically assaulted, he continued to attend 
to his work as Chairman of the Parliamentary Board, the next day as if 
hothing on earth happened. 


“A KARMAYOGI” 


In Diwakar, I have found and I am sure his close associates agree 
with me, the living example of a true Karmayogi, an individual completely 
committed. to the principle that to work one has the right but not to the 
fruits thereof. 


Very often, Diwakar’s forthrightness landed him into trouble. In- 
herently incapable of taking a narrow and emotional attitude towards 
institutions and politics, he braved the wrath of many when he issued 
his famous statement condemning the mass action in the Ramadurg in- 
cident. This illustrates clearly that Diwakar did what he_ believed 
sincerely to be right, and never aspired for popularity at the cost of prin- 
ciples. Again in 1950, it was his statesmanlike attitude on the Karnatak 
Unification issue that saved the day, though he first came in for a good 
deal. of bitter attack and contumely. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF “APARIGRAH A” 


“When the last elections in 1947 were over, Diwakar had called a 
meeting of all members returned on the Congress ticket and had suggest- 
ed that each should pay a certain percentage of his emoluments to the 
K.P.C.C. This suggestion, at that time was kindly. received but few 
followed it up, in action. Not so Diwakar, though when he made the 
suggestion, he was not an M. L. A., it is on record that from the day he 
became a Minister at the Centre to the day he relinquished. his, post, he 
remitted every month a sum of one hundred rupees to the K.P.C.C, which 
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was at that time not very friendly to him. One of Diwakar’s closest 
associates remonstrated at this but his reply was firm and dignified, “I 
am remitting that amount” said he, “not to individuals but to an organisa- 
tion to which I am committed.” 


It was the same sense of commitment which» impelled Diwakar to 
donate every month as his “Dravya Dana” a sum of Rs. 300 to Vinobaji, 
when he was touring Bihar. Though never affluent, he believes in 
giving and his silent contributions have never been computed. They 
are not even known to his best friends. To Diwakar, “ Aparigraha ” is 
not just a catchy phrase; to him it is a living reality. 


If he spurned wealth as a means of self-aggrandisement he was not 
unaware of its power and the need to be utterly scrupulous in its use and 
accounting. When thousands of rupees were spent during the 1942 
movement, it is to Diwakar’s credit that he maintained a very faithful 
account of every pie he spent and submitted to the K.P.C.C. in due course. 


A similar respect and counterfaith in his friends’ contributions he 
showed when for some years Diwakar took a decision to supply free of 
subscription the Daily and Weekly to all those sympathisers who had 
contributed to the Samyukta Karnatak Fund in its needy hours. 


AS A MAN 


That is Diwakar as I have understood him. Apart from being a ‘burn- 
ing patriot’ I would love to describe him as “an obedient son, a dutiful 
husband, a loving father and a loyal friend.” As a son, he tried his best 
not to displease his parents, though sometimes it implied going against 
his own will. Only his wife could tell how dutiful her husband was. 
The affection he showers on his son, is enviable. All his friends have 

found in Diwakar a friend in need. 


His sense of perfection in whatever he undertakes, is not confined 
to what are regarded as ‘important’ things only. Even in smaller matters 
like folding a letter for instance, he is thoroughly systematic. I am 
mentioning this small and insignificant matter but I am doing so only to 
show the truth of Carlyle’s statement .... “Heroes are heroes in all 
matters—major and minor.” 


His commendable virtue of hard work, is manifest even today. He 
does not rest on his oars. After going through the usual routine matters 
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of the Governor's office, Shri Diwakar even now devotes some time regu- 


larly to his literary activities, though it may mean burning the midnight 
oil. The urge to struggle incessantly has not lessened in intensity. 


There are a few of the incidents I can recollect at the moment. I 
have picked them up not as major events in his life, but as incidents that 
throw open to us a window to Diwakar as a man. I sincerely feel that 
Diwakar's personality will find greater understanding and appreciation 
when one looks at it without any political prejudices or bias. 


His work as a political leader, a writer, an interpreter of the Geeta 
and the Upanishads and as a Statesman of a high order has brought fame 
not only to him as an individual but to Karnataka—his province. It is 
with no small pride that we hail him as a great Kannadiga ! 
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have known Mr. R. R. Diwakar very intimately for the last thirty 
years. He is surely one of the foremost fighters from Karnatak in 
India’s fight for freedom. Karnatak’s contribution to the political battle 
is great. It took its inspiration from Lokamanya Tilak, and as he declared, 
Karnatak was the greatest stronghold in his rousing campaign of Swaraj. 
No sacrifice was spared, no effort was stinted and no opportunity was 
lost to keep aloft the banner of freedom in the days of Lokamanya Tilak. 
The same glorious tradition was continued with a greater vigour and zest 
when Gandhiji took up leadership. The Mahatma has also paid a tri- 
bute to the organisation, spirit of unity and sacrifice shown by Karnatak 
in the cause of freedom. Mr. R. R. Diwakar has played a very important 
part as one of the leaders of the people. He can well be described as _ 
one of the makers of modern Karnatak. . _ 


Mr. Diwakar was thrice prosecuted for sedition, which by itself is an 
eloquent testimony to his love of freedom, and his intense desire for the 
emancipation of India from the foreign yoke. | Gandhiji’s philosophy of 
Satyagraha and his lead in the organisation of the people for Satyagraha 
had a special appeal for Mr. Diwakar and he spared nothing to prepare 
Karnatak for the final fight. As general secretary and president of the — 
Karnatak Provincial Congress Committee, his organising ability, his ‘skill 
in keeping order and spirit in the rank and file, and his calm eloquence 
were tried and tested. His no-tax campaign in Ankola, Sirsi and Sidda- 
pur was specially an example and model of non-violent fight. He was 
imprisoned in every campaign started by Gandhiji and more than a dozen 
times he had to undergo all the rigours that fall to the lot of political 
prisoners. All this is a matter of history, and when it will be written, 
Mr. Diwakar will have a place of honour among those illustrious sons 
of Karnatak who fought for the country’s freedom, , 
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It is the fortune of a few to take part in such a unique fight as that 
of India and enjoy the fruits of victory. Mr. Diwakar is one among 
the fortunate few. His election to the Constituent Assembly, his eleva- 
tion to the Central Ministry of the Indian Union and his appointment to 
the Governorship of Bihar are a great honour done to him personally. But 
his personality is so much identified with the hopes and aspirations of 
Karnatak that when he is honoured Karnatak feels honoured and she is 
rightly proud of her illustrious son. 


Mr. Diwakar’s political career is inspired and underlined by his 
scholarship and his philosophic bent of mind. When he took part in 
the Satyagraha movement it was its philosophy that appealed to his heart. 
His book on ‘Satyagraha’ amply illustrates the moorings of his mind. His 
many Kannada, English and Hindi books explaining the Upanishads, the 
Bhagavad Gita and Vedanta and his studies in psychology show him to 
be a very keen student of Hindu philosophy and its able interpreter. His 
latest book, “Mahayogi, shows his deep study of the teachings of Auro- 
bindo Ghose. He thus holds a unique position as a philosopher-politi- 
cian in Karnatak. 


Mr. R. R. Diwakar has a great future before him as he is celebrating 
only his sixty-first year. He has his dreams still unfulfilled. His efforts 
for the unification of Karnatak and the creation of a separate Karnatak 
Province are still not crowned with success, although near at hand. May 
God give him long life and strength to serve Karnatak and his country 
and achieve his objectives. 


WRITINGS OF DIWAKAR 
S. V. Krishnamoorthy Rao 


ae O deal with the writings of Diwakar within the compass of a short 
article is a difficult task. For he is a prolific writer and wields his pen 
with equal facility in Kannada, Hindi English and Marathi. He is also a 
profound scholar in Sanskrit. He knows Bengali and Gujerati. Loka- 
manya Bal Gangadhar Tilak was the idol of his boyhood days and naturally 
enough, Tilak’s articles in ‘Kesari’ moulded his views and ideals. Shri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, Swami Vivekananda and Shri Aurobindo 
were among the great spiritual leaders whose teaching fascinated Diwakar. 
As early as 1911 when he went to Belgaum for his Matriculation examina- 
tion, he had read Vivekananda’s writings. He writes: “Since then I have 
been reading every article about Ramakrishna from wherever I get them.” 
Again in “Mahayogi, he writes: “I have been an admirer and an humble 
student of Aurobindo since my school days. His inspiring writings in 
‘Juganthar, “Bandemataram’, and ‘Karmayogi,’ either in the original or in 
translation, were read by us with great avidity — though I am sure our 
minds were not mature enough to understand their full significance... 
The higher, nobler and more spiritual strain in those writings drew us 
towards them. Not merely his politics, but his philosophy also was like 
Soma to us. I was hardly 16 when Aurobindo retired from politics.” 


Diwakar was among the first few that were drawn into the vortex 
of the unique political maelstorm started by Gandhi. He had just com- 
pleted his M. A. and LL. B. Having given up his teaching profession, he 
was the first to herald the nation’s call in ‘Navashakti,’ started by his 
trusted and life-long colleague, Shri Hukkerikar Rama Rao, now the 
Chairman of the Bombay Legislative Council, and in ‘Volunteer, run by 
that veteran ‘volunteer’ Dr. N. S. Hardikar. He himself started ‘Karma- 
veer and ‘Samyukta Karnatak’ to give expression to his views and to shape 
the political climate in Karnatak. Of the 26 years from 1921 to 1947, 
the best part of his life, he spent seven years and ten months in jail. 
Most of his works were written during his incarceration. If all his articles 
to the Press were published, they would run into several volumes. .No 
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man in Karnatak has inspired the youth of the province to the ideals of 
service and sacrifice to a greater degree and raised the political fervour 
of the people to a higher moral plane than Diwakar through his writings. 


It is with this background that I have attempted to review his works. 
Diwakar is a patriot, a philosopher and a sound scholar. The one cheri- 
shed ideal of youth in the early twenties was to free the nation without 
delay. They heeded Gandhiji’s call and a band of workers determined 
to follow their leader with unflinching courage gathered round the 
Mahatma. Diwakar’s life in this mighty struggle is one: long episode of 
sacrifice and suffering, as the following passages bear out. In his articles 
in the ‘Nation’s Call’ he says : “Calender years are not my test of youth; 
I do not take all men from twenty to forty years of age as youths. Nor do 
I reject all beyond forty as old, By the young I mean the young in heart, 
the buoyant in spirit, energetic in action .... All have begun, begun in 
their youth and have continued to be youths at heart .... The voice of 
hundreds comes to us across centuries as if it had now been whispered to us 
in our ears.” “Young men, fling off fear, give full scope to the wings 
of your energy, have great ideals and work them out in the full glare of 
the divine presence.” “Consecration begins by giving ourselves to our 
ideal. | Our body, mind, life, reason and spirit, our will and aspirations, 
our strivings and struggles must be in the service of the ideal.” “Our 
true evolution and the evolution of the race and the evolution of the 
whole of humanity can proceed apace only by the cultivation of the will 
to serve.” “India has a destiny to fulfil and a divine mission to carry 
out... The world will witness the ancient Indian spirituality permeating 
every walk of life and invigorating every nerve of the nation, and the rishis 
ruling the life of India by their impersonal voices and all branches of hu- 
man activity expressing the vast and the infinite, will witness the delicate 
and sublime soul of Bharat, will see free India richer for Western contact, 
dealing out the richer freedom of the spirit freely to those that approach 
her in reverence.”. .“Young India ought to leam to work untiringly, to or- 
ganise methodically, to discipline itself well and to bring about the salva- 
tion of the land by patriotism and public service”... “With the innocence 
of the infants and the hearts of heroes, we should advance like the chil- 


dren of Lord ‘who doeth all things.’”. . “Suffering and sacrifice are but those 
usual processes going on in nature by which the Lord achieves His ends. 


For Him it is all sport and to every soul that merely touches but the fringe 
of the Divine it is welcome as His own gifts.” ... “The Lord (Sri Krishna) 
in His divine majesty stands in our heart and says: “Fling off cowardice 
and impotence Kill desire and smother thy ego. Be reborn in spirit. 
Take all this as my sport my leela.”... “Would that young India conserve 
its forces like Hanuman of old without frittering them away in flippant 
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pursuits and would it consecrate them to the cause of the great mother.” 
... “Spiritualistic India would think of the body as a Dharmasadana. ‘The 
synthetic ideal would demand from us the perfection of the body, mind 
and soul at once and without detriment to the growth of each other. The 
neglect of these would be criminal. It is from the healthy, rosy, glowing, 
playing, erect, energetic young men and women of India that the salvation 
will come.” 


It is in these prophetic words that Diwakar inspired the youth of Kar- 
natak and harnessed them to the nation’s service. “Nation’s Call,” a col- 
lection of his early articles in “Navashakti’ and ‘Volunteer, was his first 
political testament. Diwakar’s writings are mainly political and philoso- 
phical. Even the few biographical and topical books he has written, were 
meant for the political regeneration of the country. His works in English 
“Satyagraha, Its History and Technique,” “Satyagraha in Action,” “Glimp- 
ses of Gandhiji,” “Satyagraha—the Pathway to Peace,” “Mahayogi,” were 
written after the dawn of independence. In “Satyagraha—Its History and 
Technique,” his magnum opus, Shri Diwakar has evolved a philosophy of 
action in Satyagraha. It is a comprehensive treatise on the new weapon 
of non-violent action which Gandhiji placed in the hands of man to fight 
the forces of evil with love and sacrifice. Instances of non-violent action 
from the dawn of human history, its meaning and background, its origin 
and value, its different aspects.as well as its scope have been dealt with 
in a manner so intimate and so masterly that only a true disciple of Gan- 
dhiji could have. How Gandhiji used the weapon successfully to solve 
individual, domestic, social and national problems—political as well as eco- 
nomic—has also been dealt with briefly but with sufficient clarity. Diwa- 
kar writes: “Gandhiji’s daily life is itself a book and a commentary on 
Satyagraha. His life is our guide and we have to understand from it as 
much as we can.” The book was published in America in Humanist 
Library under the title “The Power of Truth” or “The Essence of 
Gandhism.” It is also translated into Kannada, Hindi and Marathi. 
“Glimpses of Gandhiji” are some rare snapshots of Gandhiji at close quar- 
ters, published on the first anniversary of the Mahatma’s martyrdom. The 
book has been translated into Kannada, Hindi and Marathi. Sardar Patel 
writes in his introduction: “Diwakar has shown in the book how close 
Gandhiji was to his sincere disciples, however far away they may be. He 
has, by personal contact and practical experience, tried to convey Gandhi- 
jis message and monumental work.” In his “Satyagraha—the Pathway to 
Peace”, Diwakar has shown how satyagraha can be used successfully to 
solve international problems. In presenting “Mahayogi,” the biography 
of the Saint of Pondicherry, Diwakar has achieved something which is 
considered well-nigh impossible because Aurobindo himself says: “It is 
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impossible to write my biography. There is no meaning in writing the 
biographies of poets, philosophers and yogis. They do not live in outer 
actions which are visible to the people.” Aurobindo, sent to England at 
the age of seven, acquired a thorough English education, became in the 
nineties of the last century a_ revolutionary, attempted to convert the 
Congress, though unsuccessfully, into a revolutionary organisation, be- 
came the prophet of militant nationalism and, later, an apostle of Aryan 
culture and the greatest exponent of modern Indian renaissance. He 
wrote poetry, wrote on art, on social life and on the destiny of humanity. 
His aims. and ideals were: “A revolution which would achieve India’s 
freedom and her unity; the resurgence and liberation of Asia and her 
return to the great role which she had played in the progress of human 
civilisation; the rise of a new, a greater, a brighter and nobler life for 
mankind which for its entire realisation would rest outwardly on an inter- 
national unification of the separate existence of peoples, preserving and 
securing their national lives but drawing them together into an over- 
riding and consuming oneness; the gift by India of her means for the 
spiritualisation of life to the whole race; finally a new step in the evolu- 
tion which, by uplifting the consciousness to a higher level, would begin 
the solution of many problems of existence which have perplexed and 
vexed humanity since man began to think and to dream of individual 
perfection and a perfect society.” 


Aurobindo followed these aims and ideals with unwavering stead- 
fastness, universalising his mind, and attempted to secure the Descent of 
Supermind to uplift the world. In his Introduction, Diwakar writes : “So 
long as man has not established his Swaraj within himself, and so long as 
his mind is swayed by passion and blind vital urges, we seek in vain the 
peace that should be ours, the harmony that should reign in our affairs, 
and the joy that should fill our being.” “Aurobindo is the explorer par 
excellence in this century, of that inner realm and I deem it a privilege 
to give here a glimpse into his life, his eventful struggle and ultimate 
triumph. He was one of the giant spirits that on occasion strides across 
the world of pigmies, shedding fresh light and giving new life and ex- 
panding the frontier of. human vision and consciousness. His has been 
the greatest spiritual adventures in modern times.” “The basic founda- 
tion of his teaching rests on the Upanishads and the Gita... Faith in the 
existence spirit, faith in the possibility of and the capacity of the human 
soul to enjoy unitive experience with the spirit, emphasis on the intense 
practice of yoga in order to have that experience and to retain the spirit- 
ual poise, transformation and sublimation of life and conduct in the light 
of spiritual experience or the basic elements of the teaching of the Upa- 
nishads and the Gita.” ..“His teaching is mystic in so far as inner spiritual 
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experiences are concerned, but entirely rational in explaining the expe- 
riences in the light of known facts of evolution and its present phase .. 
what is very significant in Aurobindo’s philosophy is that it is based on 
evolution and is fully aware of the latest revolutionary trends as well as 
what modern science has to say... Ideas about Superman may differ but 
many thinkers have written about him, about the sixth sense, about a 
new race. What Aurobindo has done in addition, however, is to experi- 
ment on Yoga, the technique of developing humanity and to assert out 
of experience that this is the way to usher in the new humanity... ... 
Modern science has shown that when matter is further analysed, it is 
energy. Life is energy of a different order... Life is characterised by 
consciousness which included will, power to know and the capacity to 
store knowledge. The scientist says consciousness is energy arranging 
itself in a particular way; the spiritualist asks what is the cause and prin- 
ciple of this change? The believer in spirit pleads that spirit is already 
in matter and energy and in life and in consciousness .. . Spirit is the pri- 
mal reality and matter is a derivate... Mathematically speaking, any 
numer is a limitation of infinity, though it cannot affect infinity even if 
the whole of infinity itself is subtracted from it. That is what the Upa- 
nishad means when it says that integral reality remains what it is even 
when whole worlds and universes are created out of it .. the very fact 
that life and consciousness evolve out of matter and are able to organise 
and utilise matter in the course of evolution, proves that they are both 
involved ... Real liberation is the liberation of our consciousness from in- 
volution ... Spirit and matter are thus too extreme modes of existence... 
But since consciousness has evolved in man and has developed self- 
consciousness, the possibility of a conscious participation by man in evolv- 
ing further has arisen .. He has to play his part not merely for his indi- 
vidual evolution and salvation but for the evolution of the human race, 
for ushering in a new era in humanity, for the birth of a race of super- 
man... with all the handicaps man has struggled hard and his efforts have 
not been in vain .. There are only a few cases where man has trans- 
cended these difficulties and realised the truth and sublimated life. But 
it is enough, because it is a pointer to the potentialities and the possibilities 
of the human being.. It proves that God is secretly hidden in the heart of man 
and that man is His manifestation. . Aurobindo declares what exists in the 
spirit, mind, life, matter are all spirit in different form. The important aspect 
of Aurobindo’s teaching was in its aim and ultimate purpose, which was 
to divinise the whole of humanity by transforming mind, life and matter, 
What he aimed at was divinisation and simultaneous transmutation, of 
not only human beings as they are, but also of the very material they 
are made.” It is in these clear, crisp words that Diwakar, with his keen 
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insight into philosophy, culture and Yoga, has given a masterly analysis 
of the personality of Aurobindo, the Mahayogi of Pondicherry. His book 
is an authoritative exposition of his life and work. 


The earliest amongst Diwakar’s Kannada works is the “ Upanishad 
Prakasha,” first published in two parts, containing the texts of Isha, Kena, 
Katha, Mandukya Prashna, Madukya, Aithareya and Thaitthareya Upani- 
shads, giving a gist of each of the Upanishads followed by the text and 
a simple explanation of each sloka and of difficult words together with 
an elucidation of the importance of each Upanishad in simple Kannada. 
The book is now issued in a single volume and _ has gone into several 
editions. “Geetheya Guttu” or the “Secret of the Gita,” is a treatise on 
the Gita. In the Introduction, he deals with the greatness of the Gita, 
its influence on Kamatak through centuries, the Gita and Sanathana 
Dharma, the time spirit of the Gita, the five Yogas in the Gita, the syn- 
thesis of Yogas in Gita and the ideal of the Gita. Then follows the text 
with an explanation of each sloka, followed by meanings for difficult 
words. Written in a simple language this book too has already gone into 
three editions. 


In 1930 Diwakar wrote “Sri Ramakrishna,” the life of Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa. Perhaps this is the only book he wrote outside prison in 
the early years when he had a brief respite in 1930. In his Introduction, 
the author says: “I have given very little space for his biography. I 
have omitted to deal with his miracles, but given greater im- 
portance to his Sadhana — Siddhi — and _ his teachings, so that 
his life may be a guide to those that are striving for self-realisation and 
it may mould ordinary mortals into Sidhapurushas.” 


Next in order comes Diwakar’s masterpiece “To the Antaratman.” 
Though small in size, containing only six pieces of prose-poetry, each of 
them is the outpouring of a heart yearning for light and guidance and is 
of the highest literary merit. It is here that we get a close glimpse of 
Diwakar'’s personality and his political philosophy. It was written in 
Hindalgi jail early in the thirties. He says: “Clean-swept is my mind, 
sprinkled with peace and adorned with good thoughts. I stand at Thy 
door with head bent. Come, my Lord, be enthroned in my thoughts and 
rule my inner-self.” ... “Tell me to whom I should dedicate this life-flower 
of mine...Shall I subordinate my power for personal happiness ? «It is 
not right, because I have caught a glimpse of the happiness of inner-self. 
I cannot dedicate it for the happiness of my wife, children and relatives. 
I know it is short-sighted. Shall I take to asceticism, forsaking the world 
and seek personal salvation ?_ It looks selfish. Then, what shall I do?..:. 
Is there no bee who can suck my life’s honey? God. Show me the 
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way before this flower fades, before old age overtakes my youth”... You 
gave me this life, this mind, this intelligence. Should I not dedicate this 
body for the service of the people in whom you are manifest? Janata- 
janardan, Praja-Parameshwar, Nara-narayan .. . Thou art my God. All 
that you have given me is trust property. If I can dedicate it for your 
purpose and remain unattached, I have realised my salvation; If I shame- 
lessly cling to it in the belief that it is all mine, I am doomed ... Good 
and evil are how we look at things, the way we use them, not in the 
things themselves ...Give me the power to know the call of the Atman, 
to play the game He sets, to control my senses and attain true happiness 
_.. If you are not here, I do not want to be selfish enough to forsake all 
here and seek You somewhere else. Selfishness once abandoned cannot be 
sought again. Test me as Thou wilt. I shall not surrender to Thee till I 
fight against Thy hurdles to the last breath of my life. I am not a coward, 
weak in mind and frail in body. I have fought. My hands have grown 
weak, breathing has become hard, my body is bloodsmeared. Now I sur- 
render to Thee gladly. Give me Thy hand and come to my succour, vic- 
tory must be mine...Show me the path of happiness through work... 
Let Thy presence bring beauty to my thoughts, let me never speak untruth, 
let me speak nought but truth, let me do brave deeds, let me befriend 
Thy men. Let my life like Thine be brilliant, effective, free from evil 
and useful to all... If you want me to live, let my strength grow up like 
that of the trees and creepers and as they shed their flowers at the feet 
of mother earth, let my body, mind and life be dedicated at Thy feet; as 
their fruits are food for living beings, so let my acts be useful in the 
service of humanity ...Can I make a Veena hum by mere prayers with- 
out playing on it? Can I make a weapon work without wielding it? 
Thy law thus binds every act. To know Thy Law and act accordingly is 
the path to glory, if not there is no hope. I am_ slow, ignorant and 
cowardly. I want to realise this life and the next by prayer! I know 
the meaning of prayer now. It is to know Thy true path. To know the 
nature of things in the light of Thy law is real prayer; to work for the 
happiness of mankind in accordance with that law is Thy tapas; to dedi- 
cate that work at Thy feet is Thy worship. Having done so, to remain 
without worries, to shed all pride and to be unattached is Realisation... 
The key to the realisation of God in the innermost recess of our hearts 
is full selfless dedication... What sort of society is this of yours? What 
injustice, what inequality, what intolerance, what oppression in 
this society P Everyone wants to grow fat at the expense 
of others, grab everything and call it his,...even the wise, like the igno- 
rant clamour: ‘this is mine and that is mine.” Even the fools laugh at 
this battle of the wise! What God has given belongs to all. That nations 
should forget Thy design and fight like beasts is the greatest tragedy of 
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the world. When does service reign supreme and self vanish in the 
human world? When does ignorance give place to wisdom ? When, does 
this mad society become the abode of rectitude, truth and commonweal? 
This land, this wealth, this money, everythings belongs to society. Man 
should develop his powers of body, mind and moral stature to the fullest 
extent and dedicate them to the service of humanity. Till this feeling 
takes root in the mind of every human being, society cannot progress and 
darkness will prevail...The shadow of “I” and the lure of desire are 
haunting me still. Only when these are conquered can eternal bliss 
dwell in my heart... This bliss is the sweet fruit of action; sweet honey 
of the Sadhana flower, the quintessence of life, the nector which makes 
human life divine.” Centuries after Basavanna and Akkamahadevi, Diwa- 
kar has once again shown to what heights Vachana Sahitya can rise by 
giving expression to the innermost cravings of a soul which finds God 
in humanity. 


Next comes his “Karma Yog, also written in 1932-33 in Hindalgi jail. 
It is stated to be a rendering of the Gujerati original by Mathurdas Tri- 
cumjee. But Tricumjee himself says that he wrote his book under the 
inspiration of Diwakar. The treatise propounds that the Gita philosophy 
is one of action and not inaction. About the same time in 1935, his book 
“Stories from Upanishads” was written. Speaking about this book, I can- 
not do better than quote Dr. Sorensen of Iceland. He says: “It may look 
impudent that a stranger should jump upon you with a letter. But I can- 
not help congratulating you heartily on reading your book “The Upani- 
shads in Story and Dialogue.’ It has made a tremendous impression on 
me. I know your wonderful ancient literature—more so the philosophical 
literature. It was my great fortune that I translated the Bhagavadgita 
from Sanskrit to the Icelandic language. The two things in your book 
that made a deep impression on me are, first, the cleverness in your choice 
of the grand ideas contained in the Upanishads and, secondly, the deep 
and wholehearted appreciation you have for the incomparable greatness 
of the knowledge that India has contributed to the world in its excellent 
philosophical thoughts. That India’s political leaders can set an example 
to their followers not only in matters of everyday world but also in phi- 
losophical thought is a great source of inspiration to all. I am simply 
charmed at the supreme confidence you have in philosophical teachings 
and the boldness with which you give expression to it in this materialism- 
ridden world....” Any further comment is superfluous. 


_ Next in order comes Diwakar’s “Vachana Sastra Rahasya”. Vachana 
are a type of literature unique to the Kannada language. They are the 
outpourings of the Veerashaiva devotees from the 11th to the 15th cen- 
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turies, commencing from Basavanna, the teacher of Veerashaivism. Some 
218 Vachankaras have been listed, of whom 28 are women. Vachanas 
are prose-poetry, summing up profound truths in short, clear, crisp state- 
ments without any embellishment. They come from the innermost 
depths of the devotee in quest of his God. The Bhakti cult of Veerashaiva 
Sharanas and Haridasas of Karnataka gave new life and hope to the 
people for centuries and spread its influence to the farthest corners of 
India in art, literature and music. Diwakar’s deep study of the philosophi- 
cal system in underlying the vachanas is evident in his work. Shri P. G. 
Halakatti, a pioneer in compiling and editing the vachanas of Veera- 
shaiva Sharanas, says of the book that it is “very helpful to understand 
the essence of Veerashaivism.” 


Diwakar says: “The Vachanas spring from personal experience, take 
shape from the inner urge, and are translated into action in their conduct 
by Siva Sharanas. No narrow convention can come in our way in under- 
standing and appreciating them.” Similarly, his “Hari Bhakti Sudha” 
expounds the philosophy of the Haridasas of Karnatak. It is both an 
analysis and a synthesis of the Bhakti cult of the Haridasas of Karnatak, 
giving the best selections of the different feelings and moods in which 
the different Haridasas sang in praise of the Lord according to their own 
preference and mood. Philosophical truth, which were the close preserves 
of Mutts and Mandirs have been rendered into simple songs in Kannada 
which all can enjoy without distinction of age or sex, caste or creed. They 
are the literature of the common people. They not only helped the indi- 
vidual to realise himself but assured peace, happiness and equality in 
society. 


As a close companion to this volume comes his “Bhakti Suthragalu” 
of Narada and Shandilya. His books on Chandogya and Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishads were published in 1953 and 1954, thus completing the ten 
principal Upanishads for the use of the Kannada reading public. In his 
Introduction to Chandogya, Diwakar says: “In the domain of ‘Brahma- 
Jnan@ there is no caste or sex. The only qualification is the thirst for 
knowledge. ‘Brahma Vidya’ is the pinnacle of innermost thoughts of 
man. It is not the preserve of any single person or set of persons.” 


Among Diwakar’s books on political literature, the earliest is his “Hal- 
ligara Kaipidi,” or “The Handbook of Villagers.” It was intended to 
stimulate mass enthusiasm in the villages for the constructive programme 
of Gandhiji. It gives a bird’s eye-view of the country, and deals with 
the tragic condition of the Indian villages, how they should be, the aims 
and ideals of the Congress, its constructive programme, the constitutional 
position as it then was (1938), local bodies and their powers and duties, 
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the judiciary, the taxes which villagers had to pay, village moneylenders 
trade, ‘ agriculture, forests, the educational system, health and hyeten&h 
sanitation in villages, intoxicants and other evil habits, illegal exaction in 
villages, self-sufficiency of villages, some of the common laws, food, duties 
of the village worker. These subjects are dealt with in Sariees clear 
language so that the book may serve as a guide for rural welfare work 
especially today when community projects and National Bixtension 
Schemes mainly centre on the life of our villages. - 


In “Sereya Mareyalli” Diwakar gives his jail experiences, beginning 
from his experiences in police lock-up even when he was a college 
student to the days of the post ‘Quit India’ Movement in 1945 when he 
surrendered himself with an intimacy of knowledge and minuteness of 
detail that only an expert can master. The jail is a world of its own. 
He tells us that even a leader like Shankarrao Deo, who was the General 
Secretary of the Congress, had to suffer 15 stripes. The highest amongst 
us had gone through the fire of jail life. To write about it is to write 
the history of the struggle for the independence of India. Diwakar says: 
“To me jail became ‘Guru-mane’ (abode of Guru) because it was during 
those periods in jail that I had an opportunity for self-introspection, self- 
discipline, tolerance for play with my own mind and for tapas. It was 
the anvil on which my life was seasoned. I realised my inner self.” 
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Diwakar’s other Kannada books—‘Stories of Gandhi,” “Bapu,” “Satya- 
graha—Ithihasa Mattu Tantra,” “Mahatmara Manoranga,” “Gandhiji— 
Nanu Kandanthe”—are Kannada renderings of works in English by Shri 
G. Ramachandran, Shri G. D. Birla, Shri R. K. Prabhu and by himself. 
“Satyagraha—Its History and Technique” has already been dealt with, as 
also “Glimpses of Gandhiji.”. Prabhu and Rao’s “The Mind of Mahatma 
Gandhi” is a collection of Gandhiji’s writings. Ramachandran and Birla 
give close pen-pictures of Gandhiji from their intimate association with 
him. Diwakar has rendered them into Kannada in his own able style. 
“Gandhiji—His Life and Work” was published in 1945 on Gandhiji’s 75th 
birthday. It is the Kannada version of the English edition. In 1947, 
he published in Kannada the Golden Jubilee Volume of the Congress, 
giving the history of its sixty years’ work, its achievements and its method 
of work. He has written two pamphlets on the language problem and on 
national education and several on the unification of Karnatak. 


In 1944, Diwakar published his “Modern Russia” based on “Thirty 
Months in Russia” written by Tendulkar. It gives a glimpse into the 
secret of Russia’s strength. “Tendulkar,” Diwakar says, “writes as a true 
nationalist in simple language with personal knowledge and a sympathetic 
understanding.” It contains a few more chapters on Russian culture, 
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Constitution, Defence, the Communist Party and a comparison between 
Russia and India. In 1942, he published his book“Vishwamedha” or the 
“Second World War” under the pseudonym ‘Sanjaya,’ narrating the causes 
that led to the world conflagration, the strength of the contending parties, 
new methods of totalitarian war, the different battle-zones, Russian stra- 
tegy, entry of Japan, Congress policy towards war—illustrated with charts 
and maps. ; 


“Satyagraha aur Vishwashanti,” “Satyagraha Mimamsa,” “Gandhiji jaise 
Maine Dekha,” “Upanishadonki Kahaniya,” “Karmayog,” “Nagarik,” are 
Diwakar’s publications in Hindi. The last one is a translation of a Kan- 
nada drama of the same name by the late Shri M. R. Shrinivasamurthy. 


His “Satyagraha—Its History and Technique” has been published in 
Marathi under the title “Satyagraha—Tantra and Ithihas.” 


Diwakar is a regular contributor to ‘Samyukta Karnatak’ a Kannada 
daily, to “Karmaveer” a Kannada weekly, and to several leading papers in 
India. 


Thus, during the last quarter of a century, through his books and 
articles, Diwakar has tried to shape the political and moral outlook of 
Kannada country. He is a voracious reader and a voluminous writer. 
But, from all his writings, one thing boldly stands out, and that is that 
he is not a believer in the doctrine of art for art’s sake. His writings 
have a purpose. and the purpose is to ennoble life and to dedicate it to 
human happiness. Doubters may laugh and a few unbelievers may even 
scoff, but posterity will show that among modern Kannada writers Diwa- 
kar stands nearest the goal. As an interpreter of Gandhian technique, 
as a philosopher and thinker, he is one of the very few persons who are 
widely known and respected even beyond the borders of India. As an 
interpreter of Eastern philosophy in the light of modern science, he has 
few equals. During the years I have. lived with him, I remember having 
discussed atomic and biological theories many times to see how the mes- 
sage of Vedanta could fit in with modem ideas. To this day, his thirst 
for knowledge is unquenchable. He is more a student than a self-satisfied 
master. The freshness of outlook and receptivity of mind are reflected in 
all the writings of Diwakar. 
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